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PLAN. 

This  chapter  contains  the  competition  and  wars  that  fubfifted  between  the 
generals  of  Alexander,  from  the  death  of  that  prince  to  the  battle  of 
Ip'fus  in  Phrygia,  which  decided  their  feveral  fates.  Thefe  events  in¬ 
clude  the  fpace  of  23  years,  which  coincide  with  the  firfl  23  years  of 
the  reign  of  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  from  the  year  of  the  world 
3681  to  the  year  3704. 


SECTION  V. 

PHOCIOn’s  DEATH - OLYMPIAS  CAUSES  ARIDAEUS  TO  EE 

SLAIN - SHE  IS  MURDERED - EUMENES  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

CASSANDER,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  was  known 
at  Athens,  had  fent  Nicanor  thither,  to  fucceed  Menyllus 
in  the  government  of  the  fortrefs  of  Munychia,  foon  after  which 
he  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  the  Piraeus*.  Phocion,  who  had 
placed  too  much  confidence  in  the  probity  and  fidelity  of  Nica¬ 
nor,  had  contradled  a  ftridl  intimacy,  and  converfed  frequently 
with  him,  which  caufcd  the  people  to  fufpeft  him  more  than 
ever. 

In  this  conjundlure,  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Polyfperchon,  ar¬ 
rived  with  a  great  body  of  troops,  under  pretext  of  fuccouring 
the  city  again  ft  Nicanor,  but  in  reality  to  feize  it  into  his  own 
power,  if  pofiible,  in  confequence  of  the  divifions  which  then 
reigned  within  it.  He  there  held  a  tumultuous  aftembly,  in 
which  Phocion  was  divefted  of  his  employment  of  general; 
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while  Demetrius  Phalereus,  with  feveral  other  citizens  who 
were  apprehenfive  of  the  fame  fate,  immediately  retired  from 
the  city.  Phocion,  who  had  the  grief  to  fee  himfelf  accufed  of 
treafon,  took  fandfuary  with  Polyfperchon,  who  fent  him  back 
to  be  tried  by  the  people.  An  afiembly  was  immediately  con¬ 
voked  on  that  occaiion,  from  which  neither  flaves,  Grangers, 
nor  any  infamous  perCons  whatever,  were  excluded.  This  pro¬ 
ceeding  was  contrary  to  all  the  eftablifhed  rules,  notwithftanding 
which  Phocion,  and  the  other  prifoners,  were  prefented  to  the 
people.  Mod  perfons  of  any  merit  in  the  afiembly,  caft  down 
their  eyes  to  the  earth  at  this  fpeftacle,  and,  covering  their 
heads,  wept  abundantly.  One  among  them  having  the  courage 
to  move,  that  the  fiaves  and  firangers  might  be  ordered  to  with¬ 
draw,  was  immediately  oppofed  by  the  populace,  who  cried  out, 
that  they  ought  rather  to  ftone  thofe  advocates  for  oligarchy 
and  enemies  of  the  people.  Phocion  frequently  attempted  to 
plead  his  own  caufe,  and  vindicate  his  condudt,  but  was  always 
interrupted.  It  was  cufiomary  at  Athens,  for  the  perfon  ac¬ 
cufed  to  declare,  before  fentence  pafled  againft  him,  what  punifh- 
ment  he  ought  to  fuffer.  Phocion  anfwered  aloud,  that  he 
condemned  himfelf  to  die,  but  defined  the  afiembly  to  fpare  the 
reft.  Upon  this  the  fuffrages  were  demanded,  and  they  were 
u.nanimoufly  fentenced  to  fuffer  death,  previous  to  which  they 
were  conveyed  to  the  dungeon.  Demetrius  Phalereus,  and 
fome  others,  though  abfent,  were  included  in  the  fame  condem¬ 
nation.  The  companions  of  Phocion  were  fo  affefted  by  the 
forrows  of  their  relations  and  friends,  who  came  to  embrace  them 
in  the  ftreets,  with  the  melancholy  tender  of  the  laft  farewell, 
that  they  proceeded  on  their  way,  lamenting  their  unhappy 
fate  in  a  flood  of  tears  :  but  Phocion  flill  retained  the  fame  air 
and  countenance,  as  he  had  formerly  fiiown,  when  he  quitted 
the  afiembly  to  take  upon  him  the  command  of  armies,  and 
when  the  Athenians  attended  him  in  crowds  to  his  own  houfe 
with  the  voice  of  prnifes  and  acclamations. 

One  of  the  populace,  more  infolent  than  the  reft,  advanced 
up  to  him  and  fpit  in  his  face.  Phocion  only  turned  to  the 
magiftrates,  and  laid,  “  Will  nobody  hinder  this  man  from  a£f> 
“  Ing  fo  unworthily  V'  When  he  arrived  at  the  prifon,  one  of 
his  friends  having  afked  him  if  he  had  any  mefiage  to  fend  to  his 
ion  ?  “  Yes,  certainly,”  replied  he,  “  it  is  to  defire,  that  he 
“  would  never  remember  the  injuftice  of  the  Athenians.” 
When  he  had  uttered  thefe  words, 'he  took  the  hemlock,  and 
died. 

On  that  day  there  was  alfo  a  public  proceflion,  and  as  it  paf- 
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fed  before  the  prifon,  fome  of  the  perfons  who  eompofed  it 
took  their  crowns  from  their  heads  ;  others  turned  their  eyes 
to  the  gates  of  the  prifon,  and  burd  into  tears  ;  and  all  who 
had  any  remains  of  humanity  and  religion,  and  whofe  fouls  were 
not  entirely  depraved  and  blinded  by  rage  or  envy,  acknowledg¬ 
ed  it  to  be  an  indance  of  unnatural  barbarity,  as  well  as  a  great 
impiety,  with  regard  to  the  city,  not  to  have  abdained,  on  fuch 
a  folemn  day,  from  the  inflitdion  of  death  on  a  citizen  fo  univer- 
fally  edeemed,  and  whofe  admirable  virtues  had  procured  him 
the  appellation  of  The  Good. 

To  puniffi  the  greatefl  virtues  as  the  mod  flagitious  crimes, 
and  to  repay  the  bell  of  fervices  with  the  mod  inhuman  treat¬ 
ment,  is  a  guilt  condemned  in  all  places,  but  efpecially  in  Athens, 
where  ingratitude  was  punifhable  by  the  law.  The  regulations 
of  her  fage  legiflator  dill  fubfiAed  at  that  time,  but  they  were 
reded  to  the  condemnation  of  her  citizens,  and  only  became  an 
evidence,  how  much  that  people  were  degenerated  in  their  man¬ 
ners. 

The  enemies  of  Phocion,  not  fatisfied  with  the  punifhmer.t 
they  had  caufed  him  to  fuffer,  and  believing  fome  particulars 
were  dill  wanting  to  complete  their  triumph,  obtained  an  order 
from  the  people,  that  his  body  fliould  be  carried  out  of  the  dc  - 
minions  of  Attica,  and  that  none  of  the  Athenians  fliould  con- 
tribute  the  lead  quantity  of  wood  to  honour  his  funeral  pile. 
Tliefe  lad  offices  were  therefore  rendered  to  him  in  the  territo¬ 
ries  of  Megara.  A  lady  of  the  country,  who  accidentally  af- 
fided  at  his  funeral  with  her  fervants,  caufed  a  cenotaph,  or  va¬ 
cant  tomb,  to  be  ereCted  to  his  memory  on  the  fame  fpot ;  and, 
collecting  into  her  robe  the  bones  of  that  great  man,  which  {he 
had  carefully  gathered  up,  {he  conveyed  them  into  her  houfe 
by  night,  and  buried  them  under  her  hearth,  with  thefe  expref- 
fions :  “  Dear  and  facred  hearth,  I  here  confide  to  thee,  and  de- 
“  pofit  in  thy  bofom,  thefe  precious  remains  of  a  worthy  man. 
“  Preferve  them  with  fidelity,  in  order  to  reflore  them  hereafter 
“  to  the  monument  of  his  ancedors,  when  the  Athenians  (hall 
“  become  wifer  than  they  are  at  prefent.” 

Though  it  may  poffibly  be  thought,  that  a  variety  of  irregu¬ 
lar,  tumultuous,  unjud,  and  cruel  fentences  denounced  in  Athens 
againd  virtuous  citizens  at  different  times,  might  have  prepared 
11s  for  this  lad,  it  will,  however,  be  always  thought  furpriiing, 
that  a  whole  people,  of  whom  one  naturally  conceives  a  nobie 
idea,  after  fuch  a  feries  of  great  aCtions,  fliould  be  capable  of 
fuch  a  drange  perverfity.  But  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
that  the  dregs  of  a  vile  populace,  entirely  void  of  honour,  pro- 
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bity,  and  morals,  reigned  then  at  Athens.  And  there  is  fuf- 
hcient  foundation  for  the  fentiments  of  Plato  and  Plutarch,  who 
declare,  that  the  people,  when  they  are  either  deftitute  of  guides, 
or  no  longer  liften  to  their  admonitions ;  and  when  they  have 
thrown  off  the  reins  by  which  they  once  were  checked,  and  are 
entirely  abandoned  to  their  impetuofity  and  caprice,  ought  to 
be  conhdered  as  a  blind,  intractable,  and  cruel  monfler,  ready 
to  launch  in  a  moment  into  the  moil  fatal  and  oppofite  extremes, 
and  infinitely  more  formidable  than  the  moil  inhuman  tyrants. 
What  can  be  expedled  from  fuch  a  tribunal  ?  When  people  re- 
folve  to  be  guided  by  nothing  but  mere  paffion  ;  to  have  no  re¬ 
gard  to  decorum,  and  to  run  headlong  into  an  open  violation  of  all 
lews  ;  the  belt,  the  jufteil,  and  moft  innocent  of  mankind  will  fink 
under  an  implacable  and  prevailing  cabal  This  Socrates  experi¬ 
enced  almoft  a  hundred  years  before  Phocion  perilhed  by  the 
fame  fate. 

This  laft  was  one  of  the  greateft  men  that  Greece  ever  pro¬ 
duced,  in  whofe  perfon  every  kind  of  merit  was  united.  He 
had  been  educated  in  the  fchool  of  Plato  and  Xenocrates,  and 
formed  his  manners  upon  the  moft  perfedl  plan  of  pagan  virtue, 
to  whieh  his  condudl  was  always  conformable. 

It  would  be  difficult  for  any  perfon  to  carry  difintereft  higher 
than  this  extraordinary  man  ;  which  appeared  from  the  extreme 
poverty  in  which  he  died,  after  the  many  great  offices  he  had 
filled.  How  many  opportunities  of  acquiring  riches  has  a  gene¬ 
ral  always  at  the  head  of  armies,  who  adls  againft  rich  and  opu¬ 
lent  enemies  ;  fometimes  in  count!  ies  abounding  with  all  things, 
and  which  feem  to  invite  the  plunderer !  But  Phocion  would 
have  thought  it  infamous,  had  he  returned  from  his  campaigns 
laden  with  any  acquifition,  but  the  glory  of  his  exalted  ac¬ 
tions,  arid  the  grateful  benedictions  of  the  people  be  had  i'par- 
ed. 

This  excellent  perfon,  amidft  all  the  feverity  which  rendered 
him  in  more  meafure  intractable  when  the  interefts  of  the  repub¬ 
lic  were  concerned:  had  fo  much  natural  foftnef3  and  humanity, 
that  his  enemies  themfelves  always  found  him  difpofed  to  affift 
them.  It  might  even  have  been  faid,  that  he  was  a  compoiition 
of  two  natures,  whofe  qualities  were  entirely  oppofite  to  each 
other  in  appearance.  When  he  adted  as  a  public  man,  be  armed 
kimfelf  with  fortitude,  and  fteadinefs,  and  zeal;  he  could  fome¬ 
times  aifume  the  air  of  a  rigid  indignation,  and  was  indexible 
iu  fupporting  difeipline  in  its  utmoft  ftridtnefs.  If,  on  the  other 
hand,  he  appeared  in  a  private  capacity,  his  condudt  was  a  per¬ 
petual  difplay  of  mildnefs  and  affability,  condefcenfion  and  pati¬ 
ence. 
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ence,  and  was  graced  with  all  the  virtue^  that  can  render  the 
commerce  of  life  agreeable.  It  was  no  inconfiderable  merit,  and 
efpecially  in  a  military  man,  to  be  capable  of  uniting  two  fuch 
different  characters  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  as  the  feverity  which 
was  neceffary  for  the  prefervation  of  good  order,  was  never  feen 
to  degenerate  into  the  rigour  that  creates  averfion  in  others  ‘r 
fo  the  gentlenefs  and  complacency  of  his  difpofition  never 
funk  into  that  foftnefs  and  indifference  which  occaiions  con¬ 
tempt. 

He  has  been  greatly  applauded  for  reforming  the  modern 
eiidom  of  his  country,  which  made  war  and  policy  two  dif¬ 
ferent  profeffions  ;  and  alfo  for  reftoring  the  manner  of  govern¬ 
ing  of  Pericles  and  Anilides,  by  uniting  each  of  thofe  talents  in 
himfelf. 

As  he  was  perfuaded,  that  eloquence  was  effential  to  a  datef. 
man,  and  efpecially  in  a  republican  government,  he  applied  him-* 
ft-lf  to  the  attainment  of  it  with  great  affiduity  and  fuccefs- 
His  flyle  was  concife,  folid,  full  of  force  and  fenfe,  and  clofe  to  the 
point  in  queflion-  He  thought  it  beneath  a  flatefman  to  tife 
a  poignant  and  fatiric  flyle,  and  his  only  anfwer  to  thofe  who 
employed  fuch  language  again  d  him,  was  filence  and  patience- 
*  An  orator  having  once  interrupted  him  with  many  injurious 
expreffions,  he  fuffered  him  to  continue  in  that  drain  as  long  as 
he  pleafed,  and  then  refumed  his-  own  difeourfe  with  as  much 
coolnefs  as  if  he  had  heard  nothing. 

It  was  highly  glorious  for  Phocion,  that  he  was  forty-five 
times  eledted  a  general  by  a  people  to  whofe  caprice  he  was  fo 
little  inclinable  to  accommodate  his  condudl,  and  it  is  remark¬ 
able  that  thefe  ele&ions  always  happened  when  he  was  abfent,. 
without  any  previous  felicitations  on  his  part.  His  wife  was 
fufhciently  fenfible  how  much  this  was- for  his  glory  ;  and  one 
day  when  an  Ionian  lady  of  coniiderable  rank,  who  lodged  in 
her  houfe,  fhowed  her,  with  an  air  of  odentation  and  pleafure, 
her  ornaments  of  gold,  with  a  variety  of  jewels  and  bracelets,, 
(he  anfwered  her  with  a  moded  tone,  M  For  my  part,  I  have  no 
“  ornament  but  Phocion,  who,  for  thefe  20  years,  has  always 
M  been  eledled  general  of  the  Athenians.” 

His  regular  and  frugal  life  contributed  not  a  little  to  the  vi¬ 
gorous  and  healthy  old  age  he  enjoyed.  When  he  was  in  his 
80th  year,  he  commanded  the  forces,  and  fudained  all  the  fa- 
tigues  of  war,  with  the  vivacity  of  a  young  officer 

One  of  the  great  principles  in  the  politics  of  Phocion  was, 

*■  Plut.  deger.  rep.  p.  810. 
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that  peace  ought  always  to  be  the  aim  of  every  wife  govern** 
ment,  and  with  this  view,  he  was  a  conilant  oppofer  of  ail  wars 
that  were  either  imprudent  or  unneceffary.  He  was  even  ap- 
prehenfive  of  tliofe  that  were  moft  juft  and  expedient ;  becaufe 
be  was  fenfible,  that  every  war  weakened  and  impoverifhcd  a 
ftate,  even  amidft  a  feries  of  the  greateft  viftories,  and  that, 
whatever  the  advantage  might  be  at  the  commencement  of  it, 
there  was  never  any  certainty  of  terminating  it  without  expe¬ 
riencing  the  moft  tragical  viciffitudes  of  fortune. 

The  intereft  of  the  public  never  gave  way  with  him  to  any  do- 
meftic  views  ;  he  conftantly  rcfufed  to  folicit,  or  a<ft  in  favour 
ofhis  fon-in-law  Charicles,  who  was  fummoned  before  the  repub¬ 
lic,  to  account  for  the  fumshe  had  received  from  Harpalus;  and 
he  then  addreffed  himfelf  to  him  with  this  admirable  expreffion. 
”  I  have  made  you  my  fon-in-law,  but  only  for  what  is  honeft 
“  and  honourable.”  It  muft  indeed  be  acknowledged,  that  men 
of  this  character  feem  very  incommodious  and  infupportable  in 
the  common  tranfaftions  of  life  :  they  are  always  ftarting  diffi¬ 
culties,  when  any  affair  is  propofed  to  them  ;  and  never  perform 
liny  good  offices  with  entire  cafe  and  grace.  We  muft  always 
deliberate,  whether  what  we  requeft  of  fuch  perfons  be  juft  or 
not.  Their  friends  and  relations  have  as  little  afcendant  over 
them  as  utter  ftrangers  ;  and  they  always  cppofe  either  their 
confcience  or  fome  particular  duties  to  ancient  friendftu’p,  affini¬ 
ty',  or  the  advantage  of  their  families.  To  this  height  of  deli¬ 
cacy  did  Phocion  carry  the  pagan  probity. 

One  mayjuftly  apply  to  him  what  Tacitus  faid  of  a  celebrat¬ 
ed  Roman,  I  mean  Helvidius  Prifcus*.  Phocion,  who  had  as 
folid  a  genius  as  that  perfon,  applied  himfelf  at  firft  to  philofophy, 
not  to  cover  his  indolence  with  the  pompous  title  of  a  fage,  but 
to  qualify  himfelf  for  entering  upon  the  conduift  of  affairs  with 
more  vigour  and  refolution  againft  all  unexpected  accidents.  He 
concurred  in  opinion  with  tliofe  who  acknowledged  no  other 
good  or  evil  than  virtue  and  vice,  and  who  ranked  all  externals, 
as  fortune,  power,  nobility,  in  the  clafs  of  indifferent  things. 
He  was  a  firm  friend,  a  tender  hufband,  a  good  fenator,  a  wor¬ 
thy  citizen,  and  difcharged  all  the  offices  of  civil  life  with  equal 


*  Ingem'um  illuftre  aitioribus  ftudiis  juvenis  admodum  dedit,  non  ut  no¬ 
mine  magnifico  fegne  otium  velaret,  fed  quo  firmior  adverfus  fortuita  rem- 
publicam  capefferet.  Dodtores  fapientix  ftcutus  eft,  qui  folabona  qua;  ho- 
nefta,  mala  tantum  quae  turpia,  potentiam,  nobilitatem,  caiteraque  extra 
animurn,  neque  bonis  neque  malls  annumerant — Civis,  fenator,  maritus, 
amicus  cundtis,  vita;,  officiis,  equabilis :  opum  contenrptor,  redti  pervicax, 
conftans  adverfus  metus.  Tacit,  hift.  1.  iv.  c. 
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merit.  He  preferred  a  fteadinefs  of  mind  in  profperity  that 
refembled  ftiffnefs  and  feverity,  and  defpifed  death  as  much  as 
riches. 

Thefe  are  part  of  the  great  qualities  of  Phocion,  who  merited 
a  happier  end  ;  and  they  were  placed  in  their  moil;  amiable  light 
by  his  death.  The  conftancy  of  mind,  the  mildnefs  of  difpofi- 
tion,  and  the  forgetfulnel's  of  wrongs  confpicuous  in  his  conduct 
on  that  occafion,  are  above  all  his  other  praifes,  and  infinitely 
enhance-their  luftre,  efpecially  as  we  (hall  fee  nothing  compar¬ 
able  to  him  from  henceforth  in  the  Grecian  hiilory. 

His  infatuated  and  ungrateful  country  was  not  fenfible  of  their 
unworthy  proceeding  till  fome  time  after  his  death.  The  Athe¬ 
nians  then  erefted  a  ftatue  of  brafs  to  his  memory,  and  honour¬ 
ably  interred  his  bones  at  the  public  expence.  His  accufers  alfo 
fuffered  a  punifhmcnt  fuitable  to  their  defert ;  but  did  not  his 
judges  themfelves  deferve  to  be  treated  with  greater  feverity 
than  them  ?  They  punifhed  their  own  crime  in  others,  and 
thought  themfelves  acquitted  by  a  brazen  flatue.  They  were 
even  ready  to  relapfe  into  the  fame  injuitice  againft  others,  who 
were  equally  innocent,  whom  they  condemned  during  their  lives, 
and  had  never  the  equity  to  acquit  till  after  their  death. 

*  Caffander  was  careful  to  improve  the  diforder  that  reigned 
in  Athens,  and  entered  the  Piraeus  with  a  fleet  of  35  vtffcls, 
which  he  had  received  from  Antigonus.  The  Athenians,  when 
they  beheld  themfelves  deftitute  of  all  fuccours,  unanimoufly  re- 
folved  to  fend  deputies  to  Callander,  in  order  to  know  the  con¬ 
ditions  on  which  they  might  treat  of  a  peace  ;  and  it  was  mu¬ 
tually  agreed  that  the  Athenians  Ihould  continue  mailers  of  the 
city,  with  its  territories,  and  like  wife  of  the  revenues  and  fhips. 
But  they  ftipulated  that  the  citadel  fnould  remain  in  the  power 
of  Caffander,  till  he  had  ended  the  war  with  the  kings.  And  as 
to  what  related  to  the  affairs  of  the  republic,  it  was  agreed,  that 
thofe,  whofe  income  amounted  to  10  minas,  or  1000  drachmas, 
fliould  have  a  lhare  in  the  government,  which  was  a  lefs  fum  by 
half  than  that  which  was  the  qualification  of  public  employments 
when  Antipater  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens.  In  a  word, 
the  inhabitants  of  that  city  permitted  Caffander  to  choofe  what 
citizen  he  pleafed  to  govern  the  republic,  and  Demetrius  Phale- 
reus  was  eledled  to  that  dignity  about  the  clofe  of  the  third  year 
of  the  105th  Olympiad.  The  ten  years  government,  therefore, 
which  Diodorus  and  Diogenes  have  affigned  Demetrius,  is  to  be 
computed  from  the  beginning  of  the  following  year. 

*  Diod,  1.  xviii.  p.  64?. 
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He  governed  the  republic  in  peace  ;  he  eonftantly  treated  tm 
fellow-citizens  with  all  imaginable  mildnefs  and  humanity  ;  and 
hiilorians  acknowledge  that  the  government  was  never  better  re¬ 
gulated  than  under  Caffander.  This  prince  feemed  inclinable 
to  tyranny,  but  the  Athenians  were  not  fenfible  of  its  effects. 
And  though  Demetrius,  whom  he  had  conllituted  chief  of  the 
republic,  was  inverted  with  a  kind  of  fovereign  power,  yet,  in- 
ftead  of  abolithing  the  democracy,  he  may  rather  be  faid  to  have 
re-eftabli!hed  it.  He  adled  in  fuch  a  manner  that  the  people 
fcarce  perceived  that  he  was  mafter.  As  he  united  in  his  perfon 
the  politician  and  the  man  of  letters,  his  foft  and  perfuafive  elo¬ 
quence  demonftrated  the  truth  of  an  expreffion  he  frequently 
ufed  ;  that  difcourfe  had  as  much  power  in  government  as  arms 
in  war.  His  abilities  in  political  affairs  were  equally  confpicuous  j 
for  he  produced  fpeculative  philofophy  from  the  ihade  and  inac¬ 
tivity  of  the  fc'nools,  exhibited  her  in  full  light,  and  knew  how 
to  familiarize  her  precepts  with  the  molt  tumultuous  affairs.  It 
would  have  been  difficult,  therefore,  to  have  found  a  perfon  ca¬ 
pable  of  excelling  like  him  in  the  art  of  government,  and  the 
ftudy  of  the  fciences. 

He  acquired,  during  thefe  to  years  of  his  government,  that  re¬ 
putation  which  caufed  him  to.be  confidered  as  one  of  the  greatert 
men  Athens  has  produced.  He  augmented  the  revenues  of  the 
republic,  apd  adorned  the  city  with  noble  {fractures  ;  he  was 
likewife  induftrious  to  diminiffi  luxury,  and  all  expences  which 
tended  to  the  promotion  of  pride.  For  which  reafon  he  difap- 
proved  of  thofe  that  were  laid  out  in  theatres*,  porticoes,  and 
new  temples  ;  and  openly  cenfured  Pericles,  for  having  beftowed 
fuch  a  prodigious  fum  of  money  on  the  magnificent  porticoes  o£ 
the  temple  of  Pallas,  called  f  Propykea.  But  in  all  public  fearts 
which  had  been  confecrated  by  antiquity,  or  when  the  people 
were  inclinable  to  be  expenlive  in  the  celebration  of  any  facred 
folemnities,  he  permitted  them  to  ufe  their  riches  as  they  pleafed- 

J  The  expence  was  exctffive  at  the  death  of  great  perfons,  and 
their  fepulchres  were  as  furr.ptuous  and  magnificent  as  thofe  of 
the  Romans  in  the  age  of  Cicero.  Demetrius  made  a  law  to  abo- 
li(h  thisabufe,  which  had  parted  into  acuftom,  and  inflicted  pe¬ 
nalties  on  thofe  who  difobeyed  it.  He  alfio  ordered  the  cere- 


*  Theatra,  pcrticus,  nova  templa,  vcrecundius  reprehendojpropter  Pom- 
peium  :  fed  dodfifllmi  improbant — ut  Phalereus  Demetrius,  qui  Periclem, 
principem  Gnecuc,  vituperabat  quod  tantam  pecuniam  in  prteclara  ilia 
propylsa  conjecerit.  Cic.  1.  ii.  de.  Offic.  n.  60. 

f  Plut.  in  prtecept.  reip.  ger.  p.  818.  J  Cic.  de  Leg.  I  ii.  n, 

63 — 66. 
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monials  of  funerals  to  be  performed  by  night,  and  none  were  per¬ 
mitted  to  place  any  other  ornament  on  tombs,  but  a  column  three 
cubits  high,  or  a  plain  table,  menfam;  and  he  appointed  a  par¬ 
ticular  magiftrate  to  enforce  the  obfervation  of  this  law. 

*  He  likewife  made  laws  for  the  regulation  of  manners,  and 
commanded  young  perfons  to  teftify  refpeft  for  their  parents 
at  home  ;  and  in  the  city  to  thofe  whom  they  met  in  their  way, 
and  to  themfelves,  when  they  were  alone. 

f  The  poor  citizens  were  likewife  the  objects  of  his  attention. 
There  were  at  that  time  in  Athens,  fome  of  the  defcendants  of 
Ariftides,  that  Athenian  general,  who,  after  he  had  poffefied  the 
greateft  offices  in  the  Hate,  and  governed  the  affairs  of  the  trea- 
fury  for  a  confiderable  time,  died  fo  poor,  that  the  public  was 
obliged  to  defray  the  charges  of  his  funeral.  Demetrius  took 
care  of  thofe  defcendants,  who  were  poor,  and  affigned  them  a 
daily  fum  for  their  fubfillence. 

%  Such,  fays  iElian,  was  the  government  of  Demetrius  Pha- 
lereus,  till  the  fpirit  of  envy,  fo  natural  to  the  Athenians,  oblig¬ 
ed  him  to  quit  the  city,  in  the  manner  we  fhall  foon  relate. 

The  advantageous  teftimouials  rendered  by  ancient  authors 
of  the  greateft  repute,  not  only  of  his  extraordinary  talents  and 
ability  in  the  art  of  government,  but  likewife  his  virtue,  and  the 
wifdom  of  his  conduct,  is  a  plain  refutation  of  all  that  has  been 
advanced  by  Athenaeus,  on  the  authority  of  the  hiftorian  Duris, 
with  relation  to  the  irregularity  of  his  deportment ;  and  ftrength- 
ens  the  conjecture  of  M.  Bonamy,  who  fuppofes,  that  Duris,  or 
Athenaeus,  have  imputed  that  to  Demetrius  Phalereus,  which  re¬ 
lated  only  to  Demetrius  Poliorcetes,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  to 
whom  iElian  afcribes  the  very  particulars  which  Athenaeus  had 
cited  from  Duris.  §  The  reader  may  have  recourfeto  the  differ- 
tation  of  M.  Bonamy,  which  has  been  very  ufefulto  me  in  the 
courfe  of  this  work. 

||  During  the  105th  Olympiad  Demetrius  Phalereus  caufed 
the  inhabitants  of  Attica  to  be  numbered,  and  they  amounted  to 
21,000  citizens,  io,oco  ftrangers,  and  40,000  domeftics**. 

ft  We  now  return  to  Polyfperchon.  When  he  had  received 
intelligence,  that  Caftander  had  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Athens, 

*  Laert.  f  Plut.  in  vit.  Arid.  p.  5,15.  f  -ffilian,  1.  hi,  c.  17, 

§  Tom.  VIII.  desMemoires  de  1’Acad.  des  Belles  Lettres. 

||  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  27a. 

'  ‘  The  words  in  the  original  are  fcvaiaou;  nirrtccxxatr*,  forty  myriads, 
which  are  equal  to  400,000,  which  is  an  evident  miftake,  and  it  undoubt¬ 
ed  ought  to  be  read  four  myriads,  which  amount  to  40,000. 

ff  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  642 — 646. 
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he  immediately  haftened  to  befiege  him  in  that  city  ;  but  as  the 
fiege  took  up  a  great  length  of  time,  he  left  part  of  his  troops  be¬ 
fore  the  place,  and  advanced  with  the  reft  into  Peloponneius  to 
force  the  city  of  Megara  to  furrender.  The  inhabitants  made  a 
long  and  vigorous  defence,  which  compelled  Polyfperchon  to  em¬ 
ploy  his  attention  and  forces  on  thofe  quarters  to  which  he  was 
called  by  more  preffing  necefiities.  He  difpatched  Clitus  to  the 
Hellefpont,  with  orders  to  prevent  the  enemy’s  troops  from 
palling  out  of  Afia  into  Europe.  Nicanor  fet  fail  at  the  fame 
time,  from  the  port  of  Athens,  in  order  to  attack  him,  but  was 
himfelf  defeated  near  Byzantium.  Antigonus  having  advanced 
in  a  very  feafonable  jundture,  made  himfelf  amends  for  this  lofs, 
beat  Clitus,  and  took  all  his  fleet,  except  the  veflel  of  Clitus-, 
which  efcaped  with  great  difficulty. 

*  Antigonus  was  moll  embarraffed  in  his  endeavours  to  reduce 
Eumenes,  whofe  valour,  wifdom,  and  great  ability  in  the  art  of 
war,  were  more  formidable  to  him  than  all  the  reft,  though  he 
.bad  been  bcfieged  and  blocked  up,  for  twelve  months,  in  the 
caftle  of  Nora.  He  therefore  made  a  fecond  attempt  to  engage 
him  in  his  intereft,  for  he  had  taken  meafures  to  that  effeft  be¬ 
fore  he  formed  that  liege.  He  accordingly  conligned  this  com- 
miffion  to  Jerom  of  Cardia,  his  countryman,  and  a  famous  hifto- 
rian  of  that  time  f ,  who  was  authorifed  by  him  to  make  overtures 
of  accommodation  to  bis  adverfary.  Eumenes  conducted  this 
negotiation  with  fo  much  dexterity  and  addrefs,  that  he  extricat¬ 
ed  himfelf  from  the  fiege,  at  the  very  jundture  wherein  he  was  re¬ 
duced  to  the  laft  extremities,  and  without  entering  into  any  par¬ 
ticular  engagements  with  Antigonus.  For  the  latter  having  in- 
ferted  in  the  oath,  which  Eumenes  was  to  fwear  in  confequence 
of  this  accommodation,  that  he  would  conlider  all  thofe  as  his 
friends  and  enemies,  who  Ihould  prove  fuch  to  Antigonus  ;  Eu¬ 
menes  changed  that  article,  and  fwore  that  he  would  regard  all 
thofe  as  his  friends  and  enemies,  who  fliould  be  fuch  to  Olympias 
and  the  kings,  as  well  as  to  Antigonus.  He  then  defired  the 
Macedonians  who  affifted  at  the  fiege,  to  determine,  which  of 
thefe  two  forms  was  bell:  ;  and  as  they  were  guided  by  their  af- 
fedtion  to  the  royal  family,  they  declared,  without  the  leaft  hefita- 
tion,  for  the  form  drawn  up  by  Eumenes  ;  upon  which  he  fwore 
to  it,  and  the  liege  was  immediately  raifed. 

*  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  590. 

•f  He  compiled  the  hiltory  of  thofe  who  divided  the  dominions  of  Alex¬ 
ander  among  thetnfelves,  audit  likewife  comprehended  the  hiftory  of  their 
fuccefiors, 
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When  Antigonus  was  informed  of  the  manner  in  which  this 
affair  was  concluded,  he  was  fo  diffatisfied  with  it,  that  he  re- 
fufed  to  ratify  the  treaty,  and  gave  orders  for  the  fiege  to  be  in- 
ftantly  renewed.  Thefe  orders  however  came  too  late,  for  as 
foon  as  Eumenes  faw  the  enemy’s  forces  were  withdrawn  from 
before  the  place,  he  quitted  it  without  delay,  with  the  remains 
of  his  troops,  which  amounted  to  500  men,  and  faved  himfelf  in 
Cappadocia,  where  he  immediately  affembled  2000  of  his  veteran 
foldiers,  and  made  all  the  neceffary  preparations  for  fuftaining 
the  war,  which  he  forefaw  would  foon  be  revived  againft  him. 

The  revolt  of  Antigonus  from  the  kings  having  occasioned 
a  great  alarm,  Polyfperchon  the  regent  difpatched  to  Eumenes, 
in  the  name  of  the  kings,  a  commiffion,  by  which  he  was  confti- 
tuted  captain-general  of  Afia  Minor;  orders  were  likewife  fent 
to  Teutames  and  Antigenes,  colonels  of  the  Argyrafpides,  to 
join,  and  ferve  under  him,  againft  Antigonus.  The  neceffary 
orders  were  alfo  tranfmitted  to  thofe  who  had  the  care  of  the 
kings’  treafures,  to  pay  him  500  talents,  for  the  re-eftabliffi. 
ment  of  his  own  affairs,  and  likewife  to  furnifh  him  with  all  the 
fums  that  would  be  neceffary  to  defray  the  expence  of  the  war. 
All  thefe  were  accompanied  with  letters  from  Olympias. 

*  Eumenes  was  very  fenfible  that  the  accumulation  of  all  thefe 
honours,  on  the  head  of  a  ftranger,  would  infallibly  excite  a  vio¬ 
lent  envy  againft  him,  and  render  him  odious  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  :  but  as  he  was  incapable  of  adting  to  any  effect  without 
them,  and  ftnce  the  good  of  the  fervice  itfelf  made  it  neceffary 
for  him  to  employ  all  his  efforts  to  gain  them,  he  began  with  re- 
fufing  the  fums  that  were  granted  him  for  his  own  ufe,  declar¬ 
ing  that  he  had  no  occafion  for  them,  becaufe  he  was  not  intent 
on  any  particular  advantage  of  his  own,  nor  on  any  enterprife 
of  that  tendency.  He  was  ftudious  to  treat  every  perfon  about 
him,  the  officers,  and  even  the  foldiers,  with  an  obliging  civility, 
in  order  to  extinguiffi,  as  much  as  poffible,  or  at  leaft  to  weaken, 
by  an  engaging  condtnft,  the  jealoufy  to  which  his  condition,  as 
a  ftranger,  afforded  a  plaufible  pretext,  though  he  endeavoured 
not  to  draw  it  upon  him  by  any  conduct  of  his  own. 

But  an  impediment,  ftill  more  invincible  in  appearance,  threw 
him  under  a  reftraint,  and  created  him  very  cruel  inquietudes. 
Antigenes  and  T.eutames,  who  commanded  the  Argyrafpides, 
thought  it  difhonourable  to  their  nation,  to  fubmit  to  a  ftranger, 
and  refufed  to  attend  him  in  council.  On  the  other  hand,  he 

*  A.  M.  3686.  Ant.  J.  C.  318.  Diod.  1.  xviii.  p.  635,  636,  et  663. 
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could  not,  without  derogating  from  the  prerogatives  of  his  poll, 
comply  with  them  in  that  point,  and  confent  to  fuch  a  degrada¬ 
tion.  An  ingenious  fidlion  difengaged  him  from  this  perplexity 
and  he  had  recourfe  to  the  aids  of  religion,  or  rather  fuperfti- 
tion,  which  has  always  a  powerful  influence  over  the  minds  of 
men,  and  feldom  fails  of  accomplifliing  its  effect.  He  allured 
them,  “  That  Alexander,  arrayed  in  his  royal  robes,  had  appear- 
“  ed  to  him  in  his  Humber,  and  Ihown  him  a  magnificent  tent 
“  in  which  a  throne  was  erected,  and  that  the  monarch  declared 
“  to  him,  that  while  they  held  their  counfels  in  that  tent,  to 
deliberate  on  their  affairs,  he  himfelf  would  always  be  prefent, 
“  feated  on  that  throne  ;  from  whence  he  would  ilfue  his  orders 
“  to  his  captains,  and  that  he  would  condudt  them  in  the  exe- 
“  cution  of  all  their  defigns  and  enterprifes,  provided  they  would 
“  always  addrefs  themfelves  to  him.”  This  difcourfe  was  fuf- 
ficient,  and  the  minds  of  all  who  heard  it  were  wrought  upon 
by  the  profound  refpedt  they  entertained  for  the  memory  of 
that  prince  :  in  confequence  of  which  they  immediately  ordered 
a  fplendid  tent  to  be  erected,  and  a  throne  placed  in  it,  which 
was  to  be  called  the  Throne  of  Alexander  ;  and  on  this  were  to 
be  laid  his  diadem  and  crown,  with  his  fceptre  and  arms  ;  that 
all  the  chiefs  fliould  refort  thither  every  morning  to  offer  facri- 
fices  ;  that  their  confutations  Ihould  be  held  near  the  throne, 
and  that  all  orders  fliould  be  received  in  the  name  of  the  king, 
as  if  he  were  Hill  living,  and  taking  care  of  his  kingdom.  Eu- 
menes  calmed  the  difpute  by  this  expedient,  which  met  with 
unanimous  approbation.  No  one  railed  himfelf  above  the 
others  ;  but  each  competitor  continued  in  the  enjoyment  of  his 
privileges,  till  new  events  decided  them  in  a  more  pofitive  man¬ 
ner. 

*  As  Eumenes  was  fufficiently  fupplied  with  money,  he  foon 
railed  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops,  and  had  an  army  of 
20,000  men,  in  the  feafon  of  fpring.  Thefe  forces,  with 
Eumenes  at  their  head,  were  fufficient  to  fpread  terror  among 
bis  enemies.  Ptolemy’  failed  to  the  coafl s  of  Cilicia,  and  em¬ 
ployed  all  forts  of  expedients  to  corrupt  the  Argyrafpides.  An- 
tigonus,  on  his  part,  made  the  fame  attempts  by  the  emiffaries 
be  had  in  his  camp  ;  but  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  could 
fucceed  then  ;  fo  much  had  Eumenes  gained  upon  the  minds  of 
bis  foldiers,  and  fo  great  was  the  confidence  they  repofed  in  him. 

He  advanced  with  thefe  affedfionate  troops,  into  Syria,  and 
Phoenicia,  to  recover  thefe  provinces  which  Ptolemy  had  feized 


*  Died.  1.  xviii.  p-  636 — 638. 
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with  the  greateft  injuftice.  The  maritime  force  of  Phoenicia, 
in  conjundtion  with  the  fleet  which  the  regent  had  already  pro¬ 
cured,  would  have  rendered  them  abfolute  mailers  by  fea,  and 
•they  might  likevvife  have  been  capable  of  tranfmitting  all  necef- 
fary  fuccours  to  each  other.  Could  Eumeneshave  fucceeded  in 
this  delign,  it  would  have  been  a  decifive  blow ;  but  the  fleet  of 
Polylperehon  having  been  entirely  deftroyed  by  the  mifcouduft 
of  Clitus,  who  commanded  it,  that  misfortune  rendered  his  pro- 
jedl  ineffectual.  Antigonus,  who  had  defeated  him,  marched  by- 
land,  immediately  after  that  vidlory,  againll  Eumenes,  with  an 
army  much  more  numerous  than  that  of  the  latter.  Eumenes 
made  a  prpdent  retreat  through  Coelofyria,  after  which  he  pair¬ 
ed  the  Euphrates,  and  took  up  his  winter-quarters  at  Carres  in 
Mesopotamia. 

*  During  his  continuance  in  thofe  parts,  he  fent  to  Pithon, 
governor  of  Media,  and  to  Seleucus,  governor  of  Babylon,  to 
prefs  them  to  join  him  with  their  forces  againll  Antigonus,  and 
caufed  the  orders  of  the  kings  to  be  fhown  them,  by  which 
they  were  enjoined  to  comply  with  his  demand.  They  anfwered, 
that  they  were  ready  to  affit  thofe  monarchs  ;  but  that,  as  to 
his  own  particular,  they'  would  have  no  tranfadlions  with  a  man 
who  had  been  declared  a  public  enemy  by  the  Macedonians. 
This  was  only  a  pretext,  and  they  were  actuated  by  a  much 
more  prevalent  motive.  If  theyr  had  acknowledged  the  authority 
of  Eumenes,  and  had  obeyed  him  by  advancing  to  him,  and  fub- 
jedling  their  troops  to  his  command,  they  mull  alfo  have  ac¬ 
knowledged  the  fovereign  power  of  the  regent,  as  well  as  of  thofe 
who  were  mailers  of  the  royal  pupils,  and'  made  ufe  of  their 
names,  to  render  their  own  power  more  extenfive.  Pithon  and 
Seleucus  mult  therefore,  by  inevitable  confequence,  have  owned, 
that  they  held  their  governments  only  from  thofe  kings,  and 
might  be  diverted  of  them  at  their  pleafure,  and  by  virtue  of  the 
order  to  that  effeft,  which  would  have  deftroyed  all  their  ambi¬ 
tious  pretences  with  a  Angle  ftroke. 

Moll  of  the  officers  of  Alexander  who  had  lhared  the  govern¬ 
ments  of  the  empire  amongll  themfelves  after  his  death,  were  fo- 
licitous  to  fecure  themfelves  the  fupreme  power  in  their  feveral 
provinces  ;  for  which  reafon  they  had  chofen  a  perfon  of  a 
mean  capacity,  and  an  infant,  on  whom  they  conferred  the  title 
of  fovereign,  in  order  to  have  Efficient  time  to  eitablilh  their 
ufurpations  under  a  weak  government.  But  all  thefe  meafures 
would  have  been  difconcerted,  if  they  had  allowed  Eumenes  an 
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afcendant  over  them,  with  fuch  an  air  of  fuperiority,  as  fubjefited 
them  to  his  orders.  He  iffued  them,  indeed,  in  the  name  of  the 
kings  ;  but  this  was  a  circumftance  they  were  delirous  of  evad¬ 
ing,  and  at  the  fame  time  it  created  him  fo  many  enemies  and  ob- 
ftructions.  They  were  alfo  apprehenfive  cfthe  merit  and  fuperi- 
or  genius  of  Eumenes,  who  was  capable  of  the  greatell:  and  mod 
difficult  enterprifes.  It  is  certain,  that  of  all  the  captains  of 
Alexander,  he  had  the  greateft  fhare  of  wifdom  and  bravery, 
and  was  alfo  the  molt  fteady  in  his  reiolutions  ;  for  he  never 
broke  his  engagements  with  any  of  thofe  commanders,  though 
they  did  not  obferve  the  fame  fidelity  with  refpedt  to  him. 

Eumenes  marched  from  Babylonia  the  following  fpring,  and 
was  in  danger  of  lofing  his  army  by  a  llratagem  of  Seleucus. 
The  troops  were  encamped  in  a  plain  near  the  Euphrates,  and 
Seleucus,  by  cutting  the  bank  from  that  river,  laid  all  the  neigh¬ 
bouring  country  under  water.  Eumenes,  however,  was  fo  ex¬ 
peditious  as  to  gain  an  eminence  with  his  troops,  and  found 
means,  the  next  day,  to  drain  off  the  inundation  fo  effectually, 
that  he  purfued  his  march  almoll  without  fufiaining  any  lofs. 

*Seleucus  was  then  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of  making  a  truce 
with  him,  and  of  granting  him  a  peaceable  paffage  through  the 
territories  of  his  province,  in  order  to  arrive  at  Sufa,  where  he 
difpofed  his  troops  into  quarters  of  refrelhment,  while  he  folicit- 
ed  all  the  governors  of  the  provinces  in  Upper  Afia  for  fuccours. 
He  had  before  notified  to  them  the  order  of  the  kings,  and  thofe 
whom  he  had  charged  with  that  commiffion,  found  them  all  af- 
fcmbled,  at  the  clofe  of  a  war  they  had  undertaken  in  concert 
againlt  Pithon  the  governor  of  Media.  This  Pithon  having 
purfued  the  very  fame  meafures  in  the  Upper  Afia,  which  Anti- 
gonus  had  formed  in  the  Lower,  had  caufed  Philotas  to  fuffer 
death,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  his  government.  He  would 
likewife  have  attempted  to  treat  the  rell  in  the  fame  manner,  if 
thev  had  not  oppofed  him  by  this  confederacy,  which  the  com¬ 
mon  interell  had  formed  again!!  him.  Peuceftes,  governor  of 
the  province  of  Perfia,  had  the  command  in  chief  conferred 
upon  him,  and  defeated  Pithon,  drove  him  out  of  Media,  and 
obliged  him  to  go  to  Babylon  to  implore  the  protection  of  Se- 
leueus.  All  the  confederates  were  ffili  in  the  camp  after  this 
victorr,  when  the  deputies  from  Eumenes  arrived,  and  they  im¬ 
mediately  marched  from  Sufa  to  join  him  :  not  that  they  were 
reallv  devoted  to  the  royal  party,  but  becaufe  they  were  more 
apprehenfive  than  ever  of  being  fubjeCted  to  the  victorious  An- 
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tigonus,  who  w&thsa  aUVne’b'ead  of  a. powerful, army,  and  either 
divetled  of  their  employments  all  fuplj  gov'ethcrs  as  he  fufpedted, 
or  reduced  them  to  the  rtate  of  mere  officers,’  liable  to  be  re¬ 
moved  and  punilhed  at  fits’  pkaft^re-  , 

They  joined’ Eumeaes,  therefore,  .with  ail  ih/:ir  forces,  which 
compofed  an  army  of  above  20,006  men.  With  this  reinforce¬ 
ment,  he  faw  himfelf  not  only  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  Antigo- 
1111s,  who  was  then  advancing  to  him,  but  Itill  much  fuperior  in 
the  number  of  his  troops.  The  feafon  was  far  advanced,  when 
Antigonus  arrived  at  the  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and.  was  obliged 
to  take  winter-quarters  in  Mefopotamia  :  where,  with  Seleucus 
and  Pithon,  who  were  then  of  his  party,  he  concerted  meafures 
for  the  operations  of  the  next  campaign. 

*  During  thefe  traniaetions,  Macedonia  was  the  fcene  of  a 
great  revolution.  Olympias,  the  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  whom  Polyfperchon  had  recalled,  had  made  herfelf  abfj- 
lute  miftrefs  of  affairs,  and  caufed  Aridasus,  or  Philip,  who  had 
enjoyed  the  title  of  king  for  fix  years  and  four  months,  to  be 
put  to  death.  Eurydice  his  confort  furtained  the  fame  fate  ;  for 
Olympias  fent  her  a  dagger,  a  cord,  and  a  borvl  of  poifon,  and 
only  allowed  her  the  liberty  of  choofing  her  death.  She  aecord- 
ingiy  gave  the  preference  to  the  cord,  and'  then  rtrangled  her- 
felf,  alter  fhe  had  uttered  a  thoufand  imprecations  againft  her 
enemy  and  murderefs.  Nicanor,  the  brother  of  Caffander,  and 
100  of  the  principal  friends  of  the  latter,  likewife  fuffered  death. 

Thefe  repeated  barbarities  did  not  long  remain  unpunilhed. 
Olympias  had  retired  to  Pvdna  with  the  young  king  Alexander, 
and  his  mother  Pvoxann,  with  Theffalonica,  the  filter  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the.  Great,  and  Decidamia,  the  daughter  of  iEacides  king 
of  Epirus,  and  filter  of  Pyrrhus.  Caffander  did  not  lofe  any 
time,  but  advanced  thither,  and  befieged  them  by  fea  and  land. 
iEaciJes  prepared  to  affift  the  princeffes,  and  was  already  upon 
liis  march  ;  but  the  greatert  part  of  his  forces,  who  were  averfe 
to  that  expedition,  revolted  from  the  king,  and  condemned  him 
to  banilhment,  when  they  returned  to  Epirus.  They  likewife 
maffaered  all  his  friends;  and  Pyrrhus,  the  fon  of  iEacides,  who 
was  then  but  an  infant,  would  have  fuffered  the  fame  fate,  if  a 
fet  of  faithful  domeftics  had  not  happily, withdrawal  him  from'their 
rage.  Epirus  then  declared  in  favour  of  Callander,  who  fent 
Lyfeifcus  thither  to  take  upon  him  the  government  in  his  name. 
Olympias  had  then  no  refource  but  only  from  Polyfperchon, 
who  was  then  in  Perrhcebia,  a  fmall  province  on  the  confines  of 

*  A.  M.  3687.  Ant.  J.  C.  317.  Diod.  1.  xlx.  p.  660. 
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JEtollaj  and  was  preparing  to  .fuceoijr  her ;  .'but 'Cafl&nder  fent 
Callas,  one  of^ht^ '.gfenepjly'  agaitift  him,*  who  corrupted  the 
greateft  part;of‘.h»stroOpsj  and  obliged  him  to  retire- into  Naxia, 
a  city  of  Perrhcebia,  where  be  .belleged'-him,' Olympias,  who 
had  fupported  all  t‘he**miffirl.es'C<f  famine  with  an  invincible  cou¬ 
rage,  having  tip w.‘ Toff  ill  hopes  of  relief,  was  compelled  to  fur- 
render  at  diferetion. 

Callander,  in  order  to  deftroy  her  in  a  manner  that  might  give 
the  leaf!  offence,  prompted  the  relations  of  the  principal  officers, 
whom  Olympias  had  caufed  to  be  flain  during  her  regency,  to 
accufe  her  in  the  affembly  of  the  Macedonians,  and  to  fue  for 
vengeance  for  the  cruelties  fhe  had  committed.  The  requeft  of 
thele  perfons  was  granted  ;  and  when  they  had  all  been  heard, 
ffie  was  condemned  to  die,  though  abfent,  and  no  one  interpofed 
his  good  offices  in  her  defence.  After  fentence  of  death  had  paf- 
fed,  Caffander  propofed  to  her,  by  fome  friends,  to  retire  to 
Athens,  promifing  to  accommodate  herwith  a  galley  to  conveyher 
thither,  whenever  ffie  ffiould  be  fo  difpofed.  His  intention  was  to 
deftroy  her  in  her  paffage  by  fea,  and  to  publiffi  through  3II.  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  that  the  gods,  amidft  their  difpleafure  at  her  horrible 
cruelties,  had  abandoned  her  to  the  mercy  of  the  waves  :  for  he 
was  apprehenfive  of  a  retaliation  from  the  Macedonians,  and  was 
therefore  defirous  of  calling  upon  Providence  all  the  odious  cir- 
cumftances  of  his  own  perfidy. 

Olympias,  whether  ffie  had  been  advertifed  of  Caffander’s  de= 
fign,  or  whether  ffie  was  adluated  by  fentiments  of  grandeur,  fo 
natural  to  perfons  of  her  rank,  imagined  her  prefence  alone  would 
calm  the  ftorm,  and  anfwered,  with  an  imperious  air,  that  ffie 
was  not  a  woman  who  would  have  recourie  to  flight,  and  infill¬ 
ed  on  pleading  her  own  caufe  in  the  public  affembly  ;  adding, 
this  was  the  leaft  favour  that  could  be  granted  a  queen,  or  ra¬ 
ther,  that  it  was  an  add  of  juftice,  which  could  not  be  refufed  to 
perfons  of  the  loweft  rank.  Caffander  had  no  inclination  to  con¬ 
tent  to  this  demand,  having  reafon  to  be  apprehenfive,  that  the 
remembrance  of  Philip  and  Alexander,  for  whom  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  retained  the  utmoft  veneration,  would  create  a  fudden 
change  in  their  refolutions  ;  he  therefore  fent  200  foldiers  en¬ 
tirely  devoted  to  his  will,  with  orders  to  deftroy  her :  hut  as  re- 
folute  as  they  were  in  themfelves,  they  were  incapable  of  fup- 
porting  the  air  of  majefty  which  appeared  in  the  eyes  and  af- 
pedd  of  that  princefs  ;  and  retired  without  executing  their  com- 
lniffion.  It  became  neceffary,  therefore,  to  employ  in  this  mur¬ 
der,  the  relations  of  thofe  whom  ffie  had  caufed  to  fuffer  death  ; 
and  they  were  tranfported  at  the  opportunity  of  gratifying  their 
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vengeance  in  making  their  court  to  Callander.  Thus  periihed 
the  famous  Olympias,  the  daughter,  the  filler,  the  wife,  and  the 
mother  of  kings,  and  who  really  merited  fo  tragical  a  period  ot 
her  days,  in  confequence  of  all  her  crimes  and  cruelties;  but  it 
is  impofiible  to  fee  her  perilh  in  this  manner,  wirbrnrt-dc telling 
the  w'ickedr.efs  of  a  prince  who  deprived  her  of  life  in  fo  unwor¬ 
thy  a  manner. 

*  Caffander  already  beheld  an  allured  paffage  to  the  Macedo¬ 
nian  throne  opened  to  his  ambition  ;  but  he  thought  it  incum¬ 
bent  on  him  to  have  recourfe  to  other  meafures,  in  order  to  fe- 
cure  himfelf  againll  the  viciffitudes  of  time,  the  inconllancy  of 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  jealoufy  of  his  competitors.  Theffa- 
lonica,  the  filter  of  Alexander  the  Great,  being  qualified  by  her 
illuftrious  birth,  and  authority  in  Macedonia,  to  conciliate  to  him 
the  friendlhip  of  the  grandees,  and  people  of  that  kingdom,  he 
hoped,  by  efpoufing  her,  to  attach  them  in  a  peculiar  manner  to 
himfelf,  in  confequence  of  the  elteem  and  refpedl  they  teftified 
for  the  .royal  family. 

There  w7as  Hill  one  obltacle  more  to  be  furmounted,  without 
which  Caffander  would  have  always  been  deemed  an  ufurpev, 
and  a  tyrant.  The  young  prince  Alexander,  the  fon  of  Alex¬ 
ander  the  Great,  by  Roxana,  was  Hill  living,  and  had  been  ac¬ 
knowledged  king,  and  the  lawful  heir  to  the  throne.  It  became 
neceffary  therefore  to  remove  this  prince  and  his  mother  out  of 
the  u'ay.  Caffanderf ,  emboldened  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  former 
crime,  was  determined  to  commit  a  fecond,  from  whence  he  ex¬ 
pected  to  derive  all  the  fruit  of  his  hopes.  Prudence,  however, 
made  it  neceffary  for  him  to  found  the  difpofition  of  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  with  refpedl  to  the  death  of  Olympias;  for  if  they  (flow¬ 
ed  themfelves  infenfible  at  the  lofs  of  that  princefs,  he  might  be 
certain  that  the  death  of  the  young  king  and  his  mother  would 
affedt  them  as  little.  Ke  therefore  judged  it  expedient  to  pro¬ 
ceed  with  caution,  and  advance  by  moderate  Heps,  to  the  execu¬ 
tion  of  his  fcheme  :  in  order  to  which,  he  began  with  caufing 
Alexander  and  Roxana  to  be  condudled  to  the  callle  of  Amphi- 
polis,  by  a  good  efcort  commanded  by  Glaucias,  an  officer  entire¬ 
ly  devoted  to  his  interell.  When  they  arrived  at  that  fortref?, 
they  were  diverted  of  all  regal  honours,  and  treated  rather  like 
private  perfons,  whom  important  motives  of  rtate  made  it  necef¬ 
fary  to  fecure. 

*  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  695 — 697, 
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He  intended,  by  his  nest  ftep,  to  make  it  evident,  that  he 
claimed  fovere'.gnty  in  Macedonia.  With  this  view,  and  in  order 
to  render  the  memory  of  Olympias  Hill  more  odious,  he  gave  or¬ 
ders  for  performing  with  great  magnificence  the  funeral  obfequies 
of  king  Philip,  or  Aridaeus,  and  queen  Eurydice  his  wife,  who 
had  been  murdered  by  the  directions  of  Olympias.  He  com¬ 
manded  the  uiage  of  fuch  mourning  as  was  cuflomary  in  folem- 
nities  of  that  nature,  and  caufed  the  royal  remains  to  be  depofited 
in  the  tombs  appropriated  to  the  fepulture  of  the  Macedonian 
kings  ;  affedting  by  thefe  exteriors  of  diffembled  forrow,  to  ma- 
jiifeft  his  zeal  for  the  royal  family,  at  the  fame  time  that  he  was 
meditating  the  deftruftion  of  the  young  king. 

Polyfperchon,  in  confequence  of  the  information  he  received 
of  the  death  of  Olympias,  and  the  exaltation  of  Callander  to  the 
throne  of  Macedonia,  had  Ihelteredhimfelf  in  Naxia,  a  city  of  Perr- 
hoebia,  where  he  fufiained  a  fiege,  and  from  whence  he  retreated 
with  a  very  inconfiderable  body  of  troops,  to  pafs  into  Theffaly, 
in  order  to  join  fome  forces  of  Atacides  ;  after  which  hs  advanc¬ 
ed  into  ./Etolia,  where  he  was  greatly  refpefted.  Caffander  fol¬ 
lowed  him  clofely,  and  marched  his  army  into  Boeotia,  where  the 
ancient  inhabitants  of  Thebes  were  feen  wandering  from  place 
to  place,  without  any  fixed  habitation  or  retreat.  He  was 
touched  with  the  calamitous  condition  of  that  city,  which  was 
once  fo  powerful,  and  had  been  razed  to  its  foundations  by  the 
command  of  Alexander.  After  a  period  of  twenty  years,  he  en¬ 
deavoured  to  reinllate  it  in  its  primitive  fplendor  ;  the  Atheni¬ 
ans  offered  to  rebuild  part  of  the  walls  at  their  own  expence,  and 
feveral  towns  and  cities  of  Italy,  Sicily,  and  Greece,  bellow¬ 
ed  confiderable-fums  on  that  oceafion  by  voluntary  contributions. 
By  which  means  Thebes,  in  a  fhort  fpace  of  time,  recovered  its 
ancient  opulence,  and  became  even  richer  than  ever,  by  the  care 
and  munificence  of  Calfander,  who  was  jullly  confidered  as  the 
father  and  reftorer  of  that  city. 

When  he  had  given  proper  orders  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of 
Thebes,  he  advanced  into  Peloponnefus  againft  Alexander  the 
fon  of  Polyfperchon,  and  marched  diredfly  to  Argos,  which  fur- 
rendered  without  refiltance,  upon  which  all  the  cities  of  the  Mef- 
fenians,  except  Ichome,  followed  that  example.  Alexander,  ter¬ 
rified  at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquelts,  endeavoured  to  check 
them  by  a  battle  ;  but  Callander,  who  was  much  inferior  to  him 
in  troops,  was  unwilling  to  hazard  a  battle,  and  thought  it  more 
advifeable  to  retire  into  Macedonia,  after  he  had  left  good  garri- 
fonsin  the  places  he  had  taken. 


As 
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*  As  he  knew  the  merit  of  Alexander,  he  endeavoured  to  dif- 
engage  him  from  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  attach  him  to  his 
own,  by  offering  him  the  government  of  all  Peloponnefus,  with 
the  command  of  the  troops  ftationed  in  that  country.  An  offer 
fo  advantageous  was  accepted  by  Alexander,  without  any  liefita- 
tion  ;  but  he  did  not  long  enjoy  it,  having  been  unfortunately  {lain 
foon  after,  by  fome  citizens  of  Sicyone,  where  he  then  redded, 
who  had  combined  to  deftroy  him.  This  confpiracy,  however, 
did  not  produce  the  effects  expended  from  it ;  for  Cratefipolis, 
the  wife  of  Alexander,  whofe  heart  was  a  compofition  of  gran¬ 
deur  and  fortitude,  inftead  of  manifefting  any  confternation  at  the 
fight  of  this  fatal  accident,  and  as  fhe  was  beloved  by  the  foldi- 
ers,  and  honoured  by  the  officers,  whom  fhe  had  always  obliged 
and  ferved,  repreffed  the  indolence  of  the  Sicyonians,  and  defeat¬ 
ed  them  in  a  battle  •>  after  which  file  caufed  30  of  the  mod;  muti¬ 
nous  among  them  to  be  hung  up  ;  appeafed  all  the  troubles 
which  had  been  excited  by  the  feditious  in  the  city,  re-entered  it 
in  a  victorious  manner,  and  poverned  it  with  a  wifdom  that  ac- 
quired  her  the  admiration  of  all  thofe  who  heard  any  mention  of 
her  conduft. 

f  WhilftCaffanderwas  employing  all  his  efforts  to  eftablilh  him- 
felf  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia,  Antigonus  was  concerting  mea- 
fure's  to  rid  himfelf  of  a  dangerous  enemy  ;  and,  having  taken 
the  field  the  enfuing  fpring,  he  advanced  to  Babylon,  where  he 
augmented  his  army  with  the  troops  he  received  from  Pithon 
and  Seleucus,  and  then  paffed  the  Tigris  to  attack  Eumenes ; 
who  had  negle&ed  nothing  on  his  part  to  give  him  a  warm  re¬ 
ception.  He  was  much  fuperior  to  Antigonus  in  the  number 
of  his  troops,  and  yet  more  in  the  abilities  of  a  great  comman¬ 
der  ;  though  the  other  was  far  from  being  defective  in  thofe 
qualifications  ;  for,  next  to  Eumenes,  he  was  undoubtedly  the 
belt  general  and  ableff  itatefman  of  his  time. 

J  Eumenes  had  this  misfortune,  that  his  army  being  compof- 
ed  of  different  bodies  of  troops,  with  the  governors  of  provinces 
at  their  head,  each  of  them  pretended  to  the  command  in  chief. 
Eumenes  not  being  a  Macedonian,  but  a  Thracian  by  birth, 
every  one  of  thofe  governors  thought  himfelf,  for  that  reafon, 
his  fuperior.  We  may  add  to  this,  that  the  pomp,  fplendor, 
and  magnificence  affedled  by  them,  feemed  to  leave  an  infinite 
diftance  between  him  and  them  who  affumed  the  air  of  real  Sa- 
trapae.  They  imagined,  in  confequence  of  a  miltaken  and  ill  timed 

*  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  705 — 708.  +  A.  M.  3688.  Ant.  J.  C.  316. 

}  Diod.  1.  xix.  p.  669 — 67a.  Plut.  in  Eumen.  p.  J91,  392. 
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ambition,  but  very  cuftomary  with  great  men,  that  to  give- 
fumptuous  repafts,  and  add  to  them  whatever  may  exalt  pleafure 
and  gratify  fenfe,  were  part  of  the  duties  of  a  foldier  of  rank  ; 
and  eflimating  their  own  merit  by  the  largenefs  of  their  revenues 
and  expences,  they  flattered  tliemfelves  that  they  had  acquired, 
by  their  means,  an  extraordinary  credit,  and  a  great  authority 
over  the  troops,  and  that  the  army  had  all  the  coniideration  and 
eheem  for  them  imaginable. 

*  A  circumftance  happened  at  this  time,  which  ought  to  have 
undeceived  them.  As  the  foldiers  were  marching  in  queit  of 
the  enemy,  Eumenes,  who  was  feized  with  a  dangerous  indilpo- 
fition,  was  carriecfin  a  litter,  at  a  confiderable  diftance  from  the 
army,  to  be  more  remote  from  the  noife,  and  that  he  might  en¬ 
joy  the  refrefhment  of  (lumber,  of  which  he  had  long  been  de¬ 
prived.  When  they  had  made  fome  advance,  and  began  to  per¬ 
ceive  the  enemy  appear  on  the  rifing  grounds,  they  halted  ou 
a  fudden,  and  began  to  call  lor  Eumenes.  At  the  fame  time,, 
they  call:  their  bucklers  on  the  ground,  and  declared  to  their  of¬ 
ficers,  that  they  would  not  proceed  on  their  march  till  Eumenes 
came  to  command  them.  He  accordingly  came  with  all  expe¬ 
dition,  haftening  the  flaveswho  carriedhim,  and  opening  the  cur¬ 
tains  on  each  fide  of  his  litter  :  He  then  ftretched  out  his  hands 
to  the  foldiers,  and  made  them  a  declaration  of  his  joy  and  gra¬ 
titude.  When  the  troops  beheld  him,  they  immediately  fainted, 
him  in  the  Macedonian  language,  refumed  their  bucklers,  claflt- 
ed  upon  them  with  their  pikes,  and  broke  forth  into  loud  accla¬ 
mations  of  vidlory  and  defiance  to  their  enemies,  as  if  they  defired 
only  to  fee  their  general  at  their  head. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  that  Eumenes  was  ill, 
and  caufed  himlelf  to  be  carried  in  a  litter,  in  the  rear  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  he  advanced,  in  hopes  that  his  diftemper  would  deliver  his 
enemy  into  his  hands  ;  but  when  he  came  near  enough  to  take 
a  view  of  them,  and  beheld  their  cheerful  afpects,  the  difpofition 
of  their  army,  and  particularly  the  litter,  which  was  carried  from 
rank  to  rank,  he  burft  into  a  loud  vein  of  laughter,  in  his  ufua'l 
manner,  and  addreffing  himfelf  to  one  of  his  officers — “  Take 
“  notice,”  faid  he,  “  of  yonder  litter;  it  is  that  which  has  drawn 
“  up  thofe  troops  againfl:  us,  and  is  now  preparing  to  attaches.’* 
And  then,  without  lofing  a  moment’s  time,  he  caufed  a  retreat 
to  be  founded,  and  returned  to  his  camp. 

Plutarch  remarks,  that  the  Macedonians  made  it  very  evident-, 
on  this  occafion,  that  they  judged  all  the  other  Satrapse  exceed¬ 
ingly 


*  A.  M.  3989.  Ant.  J.  C.  315. 
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ingly  well  qualified  to  give  fplendid  entertainments,  and  difpofe 
great  feafts,  but  that  they  efteemed  Eumenes  alone  capable  of 
commanding  an  army  with  ability.  This  is  a  folid  and  fenfible 
reflc&ion,  and  affords  room  for  a  variety  of  applications  ;  and 
points  out  the  falfe  tafte  for  glory,  and  the  injudicioufnefs  of  thofe 
officers  and  commanders,  who  arc  only  fludious  to  diftinguifh 
thernfelves  in  the  army  by  magnificent  collations,  and  place  their 
principal  merit  in  furpaffing  others  in  luxury,  and  frequently  in 
ruining  thernfelves  without  thanks  by  thofe  ridiculous  expences. 

I  fay  without  thanks,  becaufe  nobody  thinks  himfelf  obliged  to 
them  for  their  profufion,  and  they  are  always  the  worft  fervants 
of  the  flate. 

*  The  two  armies  having  feparated  without  any  previous  en¬ 
gagement,  encamped  at  the  dilfance  of  three  furlongs  from 
each  other,  with  a  river  and  feveral  large  pools  of  water  be¬ 
tween  them  ;  and  as  they  fuftained  great  inconveniences,  be¬ 
caufe  the  whole  country  was  eaten  up,  Antigonus  fent  ambaf- 
fadors  to  the  Satrapae  and  Macedonians  of  the  army  of  Eume¬ 
nes,  to  prevail  upon  them  to  quit  that  general  and  join  him, 
making  them,  at  the  fame  time,  the  moll  magnificent  promifes 
to  induce  their  compliance.  The  Macedonians  rejected  his  pro- 
profals,  and  difmiffed  the  ambaffadors,  with  fevere  menaces,  in 
cafe  they  fhould  prefume  to  make  any  fuch  for  the  future.  Eu¬ 
menes,  after  having  commended  them  for  their  fidelity,  related 
to  them  this  very  ancient  fable.  “  A  lion  entertaining  a  paf- 
“  fion  for  a  young  virgin,  demanded  her  one  day  in  marriage  of 
“  her  father,  whofe  anfwer  was,  that  he  eiteemed  this  alliance  a 
“  great  honour  to  him,  and  was  ready  to  prefent  his  daughter 
“  to  him  ;  but  that  his  large  nails  and  teeth  made  him  apprehen- 
“  five  left  he  ftiould  employ  them  a  little  too  ruddy  upon  her,  if 
“  the  leaft  difference  fhould  arife  between  them  with  relation  to 
“  their  houfehold  affairs.  The  lion,  who  was  paffionately  fond  of 
“  the  maid,  immediately  fuffered  his  claws  to  be  pared  off,  and 
“  his  teeth  to  be  drawn  out.  After  which  the  father  caught 
“  up  a  ftrong  cudgel,  and  foon  drove  away  his  intended  fon-in- 
“  law.  This,”  continued  Eumenes, “  is  the  aim  of  Antigonus. 
“  He  amufes  you  with  mighty  promifes,  in  order  to  make  himfelf 
“  mafter  of  -your  forces  ;  but  when  he  has  accomplifhed  that 
“  defign,  he  will  foon  make  you  fenfible  of  his  teeth  and 
“  claws.” 

f  A  lew  days  after  this  event,  fome  deferters  from  the  ar¬ 
my  of  Antigonus  having  acquainted  Eumenes,  that  that  general 

*  Died.  1.  six.  p.  672,  673.  f  Ibid.  p.  672. 
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was  preparing  to  decamp  the  next  night,  about  the  hour  of 
nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  Eumenes  at  hrft  fufpedted,  that  his 
intention  was  to  advance  into  the  province  of  Gabene,  which 
was  a  fertile  country,  capable  of  fubiiding  numerous  armies,  and 
very  commodious  and  fecure  for  the  troops,  by  reafon  of  the  in¬ 
undations  and  rivers  with  which  it  abounded,  and  therefore  he 
refolved  to  prevent  his  execution  of  that  delign.  With  this  view 
he  prevailed,  by  fums  of  money,  upon  fome  foreign  foldiers,  to 
go  like  deferters  into  the  camp  of  Antigonus,  and  accquaint 
him,  that  Eumenes  intended  to  attack  him  the  enfuing  night. 
In  the  mean  time  he  cauied  the  baggage  to  be  conveyed  away, 
and  ordered  the  troops  to  take  fome  refrefhment,  and  then 
march.  Antigonus,  upon  this  faife  intelligence,  caufed  his  troops 
to  continue  under  arms,  while  Eumenes  in  the  mean  time  ad¬ 
vanced  on  his  way.  Antigonus  wasfoon  informed  by  couriers, 
that  he  had  decamped,  and  finding  that  he  had  been  over-reached 
by  his  enemy,  he  ilill  perfilled  in  his  firft  intention  ;  and  having 
ordered  his  troops  to  ftrike  their  tents,  he  proceeded  with  fo 
much  expedition,  that  his  march  refembled  a  purfuit.  But 
when  he  faw  that  it  was  impoffible  to  advance  with  his  whole 
army  up  to  Eumenes,  who  had  gained  upon  him,  at  leaft  fix 
hours,  in  his  march,  he  left  his  infantry  under. the  command  of 
Picbon,  and  proceeded  with  the  cavalry,  on  a  full  gallop,  ar.d 
came  up  by  break  of  day  with  the  rear-guard  of  the  enemy,  who 
were  defeending  a  hill.  He  then  halted  on  the  top,  and  Eu¬ 
menes,  who  difeovered  this  body  of  cavalry,  imagined  it  to  be 
the  whole  army  ;  upon  which  he  difeontinued  his  march,  and 
formed  his  troops  in  order  of  battle.  By  thefe  means  Antigo¬ 
nus  played  off  a  retaliation  upon  Eumenes,  and  anvufed  him  in  his 
turn  ;  for  he  prevented  the  continuance  of  his  march,  and  gave 
his  own  infantry  fufficient  time  to  come  up. 

The  two  armies  were  then  drawn  up  ;  that  of  Eumenes 
confined  of  35,000  foot,  with  above  6cco  horfe,  and  114 
elephants.  That  of  Antigonus  was  compofed  of  28,000  foot, 
8,500  horfe,  and  65  elephants.  The  battle  was  fought  with 
great  obftinaev  till  the  night  was  far  advanced  (for  the  moon 
was  then  in  the  full),  but  the  daughter  was  not  very  confiderable 
on  either  fide.  Antigonus  loft  3*700  of  his  infantry,  and 
54  of  his  horfe,  and  abt>ve  4000  of  his  men  were  wounded. 
Eumenes  loft  540  of  bis  infantry,  and  a  very  inconfiderabie 
number  of  his  cavalry,  and  had  above  goo  wounded.  'T'he  vic¬ 
tory  was  really  on  his  fide  ;  but  as  his  troops,  notwitlnlanding 
all  his  entreaties,  would  not  return  to  the  field  of  battle  to 
cairy  off  the  dead  bodies,  which  among  the  ancients  was  an  evi- 
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dence  of  vidlory,  it  was  in  confequence  attributed  to  Antigon- 
us,  whofe  army  appeared  again  in  the  field,  and  buried  the  dead. 
Eumenes  fent  a  herald  the  next  day,  to  defire  leave  to  inter  his 
fiain  :  This  was  granted  him,  and  he  rendered  them  funeral  hon¬ 
ours  with  all  poffible  magnificence. 

A  very  fingular  difpute  arofe  at  the  performance  of  this 
ceremony.  The  men  happened  to  find  among  the  fiain,  the 
body  of  an  Indian  officer,  who  had  brought  his  two  wives  with 
him,  one  of  whom  he  had  but  lately  married.  The  law  of  the 
country,  which  is  faid  to  be  Hill  fubfifting,  would  not  allow  a 
wife  to  furvive  her  hulband  ;  and  if  file  refufed  to  be  burned 
with  him  on  the  funeral  pile,  her  character  was  for  ever  brand¬ 
ed  with  infamy,  and  file  was  obliged  to  continue  in  a  ftate  of 
widowhood  the  remainder  of  her  days.  She  was  even  con¬ 
demned  to  a  kind  of  excommunication,  was  rendered  incapable 
of  affifting  at  any  facrifice,  or  other  religious  ceremony.  This 
law,  however,  extended  only  to  one  wife  ;  but,  in  the  prefent 
inftance,  there  were  two  ;  each  of  whom  infilled  on  being  pre¬ 
ferred  to  the  other.  The  eldeft  pleaded  her  fuperiority  of 
years ;  to  which  the  youngeft  replied,  that  the  law  excluded  her 
rival,  becaufe  file  was  then  pregnant  ;  and  the  conteft  was  ac¬ 
cordingly  determined  in  that  manner.  The  firft  of  them  retir¬ 
ed  with  a  very  dejetfted  air,  her  eyes  bathed  in  tears,  and  tearing 
her  hair  and  habit,  as  if  file  had  fuftained  fome  great  calamity. 
The  other,  on  the  contrary,  with  a  mein  of  joy  and  triumph, 
amidft  a  numerous  retinue  of  her  relations  and  friends,  and  ar¬ 
rayed  in  her  richeft  ornaments,  as  on  the  day  of  her  nuptials, 
advanced  with  a  folemn  pace,  where  the  funeral  ceremonies 
were  to  be  performed.  She  there  difiributed  all  her  jewels 
among  her  friends  and  relations ;  and,  having  taking  her  laft 
farewell,  (lie  placed  herfelf  on  the  funeral  pile,  by  the  affillance 
of  her  own  brother,  and  expired  amidft;  the  praifes  and  acclama¬ 
tions  of  moft  of  the  fpe&ators ;  but  fome  of  them,  accord¬ 
ing  to  the  hiftorian,  dilapproved  of  this  ftrange  cuftom,  as  bar¬ 
barous  and  inhuman.  The  aftion  of  this  woman  was  undoubt¬ 
edly  a  real  murder,  and  might  juftly  be  confidered  a  violation 
of  the  moft  exprefs  law  of  nature,  which  prohibits  all  attempts 
on  a  perfon’s  own  life  ;  and  commands  us  not  to  difpofe  of  it 
in  compliance  with  the  didtates  of  caprice,  or  forget  that  it  is 
only  a  depofit,  which  ought  to  be  refigned  to  none  but  that 
Being  from  whom  we  received  it.  Such  a  facrifice  is  fo  far  from 
deferving  to  be  enumerated  among  the  inftances  of  refpedf  and 
amity  due  to  her  hufband,  that  he  is  rather  treated  as  an  unre¬ 
lenting 
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lentir. g  ar.d  bloody  idol,  ty  the  immolation  of  Inch  precious  vic¬ 
tim?. 


*  During  the  couri'e  oi  this  campaign,  the  war  was  maintained 
with  obitinncr  on  both  ilfEs.  ari  lenta  arc  Media  were  the 
theatre  cr  its  creraticr.;.  a  he  armies  travelled  thole  two  great 
provinces  by  marches  arc  counter-marches,  ana  each  partv  had 
reooa-.’r  to  ah  the  art  arm  ilratagems  that  the  gresteft  capacitv, 
in  cor :  a  :t  ft!  or.  with  a  long  feries  of  experience  in  the  profeiTion  of 
war,  conic  ijpplv.  Iiaasoes,  though  he  had  a  mutinous  and 
tt  at  .-actable  arm  v  to  govern,  obtained  however  ieveral  advantages 
over  r.ts  erettt.es  m  tats  campaign  ;  and  when  his  troops  grew 
impatient  ter  wm ter- quarters,  he  had  itill  the  dexteritv  to  fecure 
the  heft  ir  ah  the  tn:  ur.ee  c:  Gabene,  and  obliged  Antigonus 
to  ieek  his  to  the  north  in  1  led  a,  where  he  was  incapable  of  arriv¬ 
ing,  till  attera  ma-ch  e :  ; 5  daws. 

-  The  t-oeps  of  Eu Irenes  were  fo  ungovernable,  that  he  could 
net  prevail  upon  them  to  poll  thentielves  near  euough  to  each 
other,  to  be  auembled  on  anv  emergency.  Thev  abiolutelv  in¬ 
dited  or.  verr  d.tii;  quarters,  which  took  in  the  whole  extent 
it  the  provir.ee,  aider  pretence  of  being  more  conurcdicunv  tts- 
tioned,  ar.d  of  having  every  thing  in  greater  abundance.  In  2 
word,  they  were  difperied  to  fuch  a  dlilance  from  each  other, 
that  it  required  teveral  cays  tor  reatiembling  them  in  a  body. 
Antigonus,  who  was  informed  of  this  circumilanee,  marched 
fre m  a  very  remote  quarter,  in  the  depth  of  winter,  in  hopes  to 
f _ in  1 !  1  e  thefe  different  bod.es  i’o  difneried. 

r  x 

Eumeres,  however,  was  not  2  man  to  be  furprlfed  in  lueh  2 
manner,  hut  had  the  precaution  to  da  patch,  to  various  parts,  fpies 
mounted  on  dromedaries,  the  fwifteft  of  all  animals,  to  gain 
timelv  intelligence  ct  the  er.emv's  motions,  and  lie  had  potted 
them  fo  jndicioufly,  that  he  received  reformation  of  this  march, 
before  Antigonus  could  arrive  at  any  ct  his  quarters  ;  this  fur- 
n!  bed  him  with  an  expedient  to  fave  his  army  by  a  Stratagem, 
when  all  the  ctr.er  generals  looked  upon  it  as  loih  He  polled 
the  troops  who  were  neareil  to  him  on  the  mountains  that  roie 
toward  the  quarter  from  whence  the  enemy  were  advancing, 
ari  ordered  them,  the  following  night,  to  kindle  as  many  fires, 
as  might  caufe  it  to  be  imagined  ah  the  army  were  encamped 
in  that  fituation.  Antigonus  was  foon  informed,  by  ms  aovan- 
ced  guard,  that  thofe  fires  were  feen  at  a  great  c. fiance,  upon 
which  he  concluded  that  Eumehes  was  there  encamped  with  all 
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his  forces,  and  in  a  condition  to  receive  him.  In  order,  there¬ 
fore,  not  to  expofe  his  men,  who  were  fatigued  by  long  marches, 
to  an  engagement  with  frefh  troops,  he  caufed  them  to  halt, 
that  they  might  have  time  to  recover  themfelves  a  little ;  by 
which  means  Eumenes  had  all  the  opportunity  that  was  necef- 
fary,  for  affembling  his  forces,  before  the  enemy  could  advance 
upon  him.  Antigonus,  finding  his  fcheme  defeated,  and  ex¬ 
tremely  mortified  at  being  thus  over-reached,  determined  to 
Come  to  an  engagement. 

The  troops  of  Eumenes  being  all  afiembled  about  him,  were 
ftruck  with  admiration  at  his  extraordinary  prudence  and  abi¬ 
lity,  and  refolved  that  he  fliould  exercife  the  foie  command.  An¬ 
tigenes  and  Teutames,  the  two  captains  who  led  the  Argyraf- 
pides,  were  fo  exceedingly  mortified  at  a  diftindtion  fo  glorious 
for  Eumenes,  that  they'  formed  a  refolution  to  deftroy  him,  and 
drew  molt  of  the  Satrapce  and  principal  officers  into  their  con- 
fpiracy.  Envy  is  a  malady  that  feldom  admits  of  a  cure,  and 
is  generally  heightened  by  the  remedies  adminiftered  to  it.  All 
the  precautions  of  prudence,  moderation,  and  condefcenfion, 
which  Eumenes  employed,  were  incapable  of  mollifying  the 
hearts  of  thofe  Barbarians,  and  extinguifliing  their  jealoufy  ;  and 
lie  mutt  have  renounced  his  meric  and  virtue,  which  occafioned 
it,  to  have  been  capable  of  appealing  them.  He  frequently'  la¬ 
mented  to  himfelf  his  unhappinefs  in  being  fated  to  live,  not. 
with  men,  as  his  expreffion  was,  but  with  brute  beatts.  Seve¬ 
ral  confpiraeies  had  already  been  formed  againft  him,  and  he 
daily  beheld  himfelf  expofed  to  the  fame  danger.  In  order  to 
fruftrate  their  effedts,  if  poffible,  he  had  borrowed,  on  various 
pretexts  of  pretfing  neceffity,  many  confiderable  fums  of  thofe 
who  appeared  molt  inveterate  againft  him,  that  he,  at  leaft, 
might  reftrain  them,  by  the  confideration  of  their  own  intereft, 
and  an  apprehenfion  of  lofing  the  fums  they  had  lent  him,  fliould 
he  happen  to  perifh. 

His  enemies,  however,  being  now  determined  to  deftroy  him, 
held  a  council,  in  order  to  deliberate  on  the  time,  place,  and 
means  of  accompliftiing  their  intentions.  They  all  agreed  to 
protradt  his  fall,  till  after  the  decifion  of  the  impending  battle, 
and  then  to  deftroy  him  near  the  fpot  where  it  was  fought. 
Eudemus,  who  commanded  the  elephants,  went  immediately, 
with  Phaedimus,  to  acquaint  Eumenes  with  this  refolution,  not 
from  any  affedtion  to  his  perfon,  but  only  from  their  apprehen- 
fions  of  lofing  the  money  he  had  borrowed  of  them.  Eumenes 
returned  them  his  thanks,  and  highly  applauded  their  affedtion 
and  fidelity'. 
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"When  he  returned  to  his  tent,  lie  immediately  made  his  will, 
and  then  burned  all  his  papers,  with  the  letters  that  had  been 
written  to  him,  becaufe  he  was  unwilling  that  thofe  who  had 
favoured  him  with  any  fecret  intelligence,  Ihould  be  expofed  to 
any  accufation  or  prejudice  after  his  death.  When  he  had  thus 
difpofed  of  his  affairs,  and  found  himfelf  alone,  he  deliberated 
on  the  condudl  he  ought  to  purfue.  It  was  then  a  thoufand 
contrary  thoughts  agitated  his  mind.  Could  it  poffibly  be  pru¬ 
dent  in  him,  to  repofe  any  confidence  in  thofe  officers  and  gene¬ 
rals,  who  had  fworn  his  deftrudiion.  Might  he  not  lawfully 
arm  againft  them  the  zeal  and  affedtion  of  the  foldiers,  who  were 
inviolably  devoted  to  him  ?  On  the  other  hand,  would  it  not  be 
his  bed  expedient,  to  pal's  through  Media  and  Armenia,  and  re¬ 
tire  to  Cappadocia,  the  place  of  his  relidence  ;  where  he  might 
hope  for  a  fure  afylum  from  danger  ?  Or,  in  order  to  avenge 
himfelf  on  thofe  traitors,  would  it  not  be  better  for  him  to  aban¬ 
don  them  in  the  cribs  of  the  battle,  and  refrgn  the  vidlory  to  his 
enemies  ?  For  in  a  fituation  fo  defperate  as  his  own,  what 
thoughts  will  not  rife  up  in  the  mind  of  a  man  reduced  to  the  fail 
extremity  by  a  fet  of  perfidious  traitors  !  This  lad  thought,  how¬ 
ever,  infufed  a  horror  into  his  foul ;  and  as  he  was  determined  to 
difeharge  his  duty  to  his  lated  breath,  and  to  combat,  to  the 
clofe  of  his  life,  for  the  prince  who  had  armed  him  in  his  caufe, 
he  refigned  his  dediny,  fays  Plutarch,  to  the  will  of  the  gods, 
and  thought  only  of  preparing  his  troops  for  the  battle. 

He  had  36,700  foot,  and  above  6000  horfe,  with  400  ele¬ 
phants.  The  army  of  Antigonus  was  compofed  of  22,000  foot, 
9000  horfe,  with  a  body  of  Median  cavalry,  and  65  elephants. 
This  general  poded  his  cavalry  on  the  two  wings,  his  infantry 
he  difpofed  in  the  centre,  and  formed  his  elephants  into  a  fird 
line,  which  extended  along  the  front  of  the  army,  and  he  filled 
up  the  intervals  between  the  elephants  with  light-armed  troops. 
He  gave  the  command  of  the  left  wing  to  Pillion  ;  that  of  the 
right  lie  affigned  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  where  he  was  to  act  in 
perfon,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of  cholen  troops.  Eumenes  drew 
up  his  armyr  alrnod  in  the  fame  manner  ;  his  bed  troops  he  dif¬ 
pofed  into  the  left  wing,  and  placed  himfelf  in  their  front,  in  or¬ 
der  to  oppofe  Antigonus,  and  gave  the  command  of  the  right  to 
Philip. 

Before  the  armies  began  the  charge,  he  exhorted  the  Greeks 
and  Barbarians  to  perform  their  duty  \\  ell ;  for  as  to  his  phalanx, 
and  the  Argyrafpides,  they  lo  little  needed  any  animating  a- 
prefiions,  that  they  were  the  fird  to  encourage  him  with  aflur- 
nces,  that  the  enemy  Ihould  not  watt  a  moment  for  them.  They 
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were  the  oldeft  troops,  who  had  ferved  under  Philip  and  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  were  all  veteran  champions,  whom  victory  had  crown¬ 
ed  in  a  hundred  combats  ;  they  had  hitherto  been  reputed  in¬ 
vincible,  and  had  never  been  foiled  in  any  aftion  ;  for  which  rea- 
fon,  they  advanced  to  the  troops  of  Antigonus,  and  charged 
them  fiercely  with  this  exclamation  :  “  Villains !  you  now  fight 
“  with  your  fathers!”  They  then  broke  in  upon  the  infantry 
with  irreliftible  fury  :  not  one  of  the  battalions  could  fultain  the 
fnock,  and  moll:  of  them  were  cut  to  pieces. 

The  event  was  different  with  refpeft  to  the  cavalry,  for  as  the  en¬ 
gagement  between  them  began  on  a  fandy  foil,  the  motion  of  the' 
men  and  horfes  raifed  fuch  a  thick  gloom  of  dull,  as  made  them 
incapable  of  feeing  to  the  didance  of  three  paces.  Antigonus, 
befriended  by  this  darknefs,  detached  from  his  cavalry  a  body  of 
troops  fuperior  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  carried  off  all  their  bag¬ 
gage,  without  their  perceiving  it,  and  at  the  fame  time  broke  iu 
upon  their  horfe.  Pence  lies,  who  commanded  them,  and,  till 
then,  had  given  a  thoufand  proofs  of  true  bravery,  fell  back,  ami 
drew  all  the  reft  after  him.  Eumenes  employed  all  his  efforts  to 
rally  them,  but  in  vain  ;  the  confufion  was  univerfal  in  that  quar-- 
ter,  as  the  advantage  had  been  complete  in  the  other.  The  cap¬ 
ture  of  the  baggage  was  of  more  importance  to  Antigonus,  than 
the  vitiorv  could  be  to  Eumenes  ;  for  the  foldiers  of  the  latter, 
finding,  at  their  return,  all  their  baggage  carried  off,  with  their 
wives  and  children,  inftead  of  employing  their  fwords  againft  the 
enemy,  in  order  to  recover  them,  which  would  have  been  very 
practicable  at  that  time,  and  was  what  Eumenes  had  promifed  to 
acccmplifh,  they  turned  all  their  fury  againft  their  own  general. 

Having  chofen  their  time,  they  fell  upon  him,  forced  his 
fword  out  of  his  hand,  and  bound  his  hands  behind  him  with  his 
own  belt.  In  this  condition  they  led  him  through  the  Mace¬ 
donian  phalanx,  then  drawn  up- in  lines  under  arms,  in  order  to 
deliver  him  up  to  Antigonus,  who  had  promifed  to  reftore  them 
all  their  baggage  on  that  condition.  “  Kill  me,  O  foldiers,’* 
faid  Eumenes,  as  he  palled  by  them,  “  kill  me  yourfelves,  I  con- 
“  jure  you  in  the  name  of  all  the  gods  1  for  though  I  perilh  by 
“  the  command  of  Antigonus,  my  death  will  however  be  as 
“  much  your  acf  as  if  I  had  fallen  by  your  fwords.  If  you  are 
“  unwilling  to  do  me  that  office  with  your  own  hands,  permit 
“  me,  at  lead,  to  difeharge  it  by  one  of  mine.  That  ihall  ren- 
“  der  me  the  fervice  which  you  refufe  me.  On  this  condition 
“  I  a’bfolve  you  from  all  the  feverities  you  have  reafon  to  appre- 

hend  from  the  vengeance  of  the  gods,  for  the  crime  you  are 
“  preparing  to  perpetrate  on  me.” 
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Upon  this  they  haftened  him  along,  to  prevent  the  repetition 
of  fuch  pathetic  addreffes,  which  might  awaken  the  affetfion  of 
the  troops  for  their  genera!. 

Moil  of  the  foldiers  of  Antigonus  went  out  to  meet  him,  and 
left  fcarce  a  tingle  man  in  his  camp.  When  that  illuftrious  pri- 
foner  arrived  there,  Antigonus  had  not  the  courage  to  fee  him, 
becaufe  his  prefence  alone  would  have  reproached  him  in  the 
higheit  degree.  As  thofe  who  guarded  him  atked  Antigonus 
in  what  manner  he  would  have  him  kept  :  “  As  you  would  an 
“  elephant,”  replied  he,  “  or  a  lion,”  which  are  two  animals 
moft  to  be  dreaded.  But  within  a  few  days  he  was  touched 
with  compaHion,  and  ordered  him  to  be  eafed  of  the  weightiell 
of  his  chains;  he  likewife  appointed  one  of  his  own  domeftics  to 
ferve  him,  and  permitted  his  friends  to  fee  him,  and  pafs  whole 
days  in  his  company.  They  were  aifo  allowed  to  furnifn  him 
with  all  neceffary  refrefhments. 

Antigonus  deliberated  with  himfelf  for  fome  time,  in  what 
manner  he  fhould  treat  his  prifoner.  They  had  been  intimate 
friends,  when  they  ferved  under  Alexander,  and  the  remem¬ 
brance  of  that  amity  rekindled  fome  tender  fentiments  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  and  combated  for  a  while  his  intereft.  His  foil  Demetrius 
alio  folicited  ftrongly  in  his  favour  ;  paffionately  defiring,  in 
mere  generofity,  that  the  life  of  fo  great  a  man  might  be  faved. 
But  Antigonus,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  his  inflexible  fide¬ 
lity  for  the  family  of  Alexander,  and  knew  what  a  dangerous 
enemy  he  had  in  him,  and  how  capable  he  was  of  difconccrting 
all  his  meafures,  fhould  he  efcape  from  his  hands,  was  too  much 
afraid  of  him  to  grant  him.  his  life,  and  therefore  ordered  him 
to  be  dellroyed  in  prifon. 

Such  was  the  end  of  the  moft  accomplifhed  man  of  his  age  in 
every  particular,  and  the  worthiest  to  fucceed  Alexander  the 
Great.  He  had  not,  indeed,  the  fortune  of  that  monarch,  but 
he,  perhaps,  was  not  his  inferior  iu  merit.  He  was  truly  brave 
without  temerity  ;  and  prudent  without  weaknefs.  His  def- 
cent  was  but  mean,  though  he  was  not  afhamed  of  it,  and  he 
gradually  rofe  to  the  higheft  flations,  and  might  even  have  af- 
pired  to  the  throne,  if  he  had  either  had  mere  ambition  or  lei's 
probity.  At  a  time  when  intrigues  and  cabals,  fpirited  by  a  mo¬ 
tive  moft  capable  of  affecting  a  human  heart,  I  mean  the  thirffe 
of  empire,  knew  neither  (incerity  nor  fidelity,  nor  had  any  refpeft 
to  the  ties  of  blood,  or  the  rights  of  friendfhip,  but  trampled  on 
the  moft  facred  laws  ;  Eumenes  always  retained  an  inviolable 
fidelity  and  attachment  to  the  royal  family,  which  no  hopes  or 
fears,  no  viciffitudes  of  fortune,  nor  any  elevation,  had  power  to 
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fhake.  This  very  charadfer  of  probity  rendered  him  infupport- 
able  to  his  colleagues;  for  it  frequently  happens*,  that  virtue 
creates  enmities  and  averfions,  becaufe  it  feems  to  reproach  thofe 
who  think  in  a  different  manner,  and  places  their  defedls  in  too 
near  a  view. 

He  poffeffed  all  the  military  virtues  in  a  fupreme  degree  ;  or, 
in  other  words,  he  was  a  complete  matter  in  the  art  of  war,  as 
well  as  of  fortitude,  foreiight,  a  wonderful  fertility  of  invention 
for  flratagems  and  refources  in  the  mod  unexpected  dangers, 
and  molt  defperate  conjunctures  :  But  I  place  in  a  much  nobler 
light,  that  charadter  of  probity  and  thofe  fentiments  of  ho¬ 
nour,  which  prevailed  in  him,  and  were  always  infeparable  from 
the  other  (hining  qualities  I  have  mentioned. 

A  merit  fo  iiluitrious  and  univerfal,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo 
modefl,  which  ought  to  have  excited  the  eftcem  and  admiration 
of  the  other  commanders,  only  gave  them  offence  and  inflamed 
their  envy;  a  defeCt  too  frequently  vifible  in  perfons  of  high, 
rank.  Thefe  Satrapae,  full  of  themfelves,  faw  with  jealoufv  and 
indignation,  that  an  officer  of  no  birth,  but  much  better  qualifi¬ 
ed,  and  more  brave  and  experienced  than  themfelves,  had  afcend- 
ed  by  degrees  to  the  mod  exalted  dations,  which  they  imagined 
due  only  to  thofe  who  were  dignified  with  great  names, -and  de¬ 
scended  from  ancient  and  illudrious  families  :  as  if  true  nobility 
did  not  conlid  in  merit  and  virtue. 

Antigonus  and  the  whole  army  celebrated  the  funeral  obfe- 
quies  of  Eumenes  with  great  magnificence,  and  confented  to 
render  him  the  utmod  honours ;  his  death  having  extinguifhed 
all  their  envy  and  fear.  They  depofited  his  bones  and  afhes  in 
an  urn  of  filver,  and  fent  it  to  his  wife  and  children  in  Cappado¬ 
cia  ;  a  poor  compeniation  for  a  defolate  widow  and  her  helplefs 
orphans ! 

SECTION  VI. 

THE  DEATH  OF  YOUNG  ALEXANDER,  ROXANA,  HERCULES, 
BARSINA,  AND  CLEOPATRA. 

Antigonus+,  concluding  that  he  fhould  be  mader  of  the 
empire  of  Afia  for  the  future,  made  a  new  regulation  in  the  eail- 
ern  provinces,  for  his  better  fecurity.  He  difcarded  all  the  go¬ 
vernors  he  fufpeCted,  and  advanced  to  their  places  thofe  perfons 
in  whom  he  thought  he  might  confide.  He  even  dedroyed  fe- 

*  Induflriae  innocentixque  quafi  malis  artibus  infenfi — etiam  gloria  ac 
virtus  infsnfos  habct,  ut  nimis  ex  propincuio  divcrfa  arrruens.  Tacit. 

f  A.  M.  3689.  Ant.  J.  C.  315.  Diod.  1. xix.  p.  689 — 692.  et  697,  698. 
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veral  who  had  rendered  them  delves  formidable  to  him  by  too  much 
merit.  Pithon,  governor  cf  Media,  and  Antigenes,  general  of 
the  Argyrafpides,  were  among  thcie  latter.  Seleucus,  governor 
of  Babylon,  was  likewise  minuted  down  in  h;s  lift  of  prolcrip- 
tions,  but  he  found  means  to  etcape  the  danger,  and  threw  him- 
ielf  under  the  protection  cf  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt.  As  for 
toe  Argyraouides,  who  had  betrayed  L  unsenes,  he  lent  them  into 
Arachoha,  the  remoteft  province  in  the  empire,  and  ordered  Sy- 
burtius,  who  governed  there,  to  take  inch  meafures  as  might  de- 
itrov  them  a’.'.,  and  that  r.ot  one  of  them  mi^ht  ever  return  to 
Greece.  The  juft  horror  he  conceived  at  the  infamous  manner 
in  v.mch  they  betraved  their  general,  contributed  not  a  little  to 
this  refolution,  though  he  enjoyed  the  fruit  ot  their  treaion  with¬ 
out  the  lea  ft  icreplc  or  remorle  ;  but  a  motive  itill  more  preva¬ 
lent  determined  him  chiefly  to  this  proceeding.  Thcie  ioldi- 
ers  were  mutinous,  untracfable,  licentious,  and  averfe  to  all  obe- 
cicnce  ;  their  example,  therefore,  was  capable  of  corrupting  the 
other  troops,  and  even  of  destroying  him,  bv  a  new  inftance  of 
treachery  ;  be  therefore  was  refolded  to  exterminate  them  with¬ 
out  hedtation. 

*  Seleucus  imewhcwto  reprefent  the  formidable  power  ofAnti- 
gor.us  to  effectually  to  Ptclemv,  that  he  engaged  him  in  a  league 
with  Lyumacfcus  and  Callander,  whom  he  had  alio  convinced, 
by  an  express,  of  the  danger  they  had  reaion  to  apprehend  from 
the  power  cf  that  prince.  Antigonus  was  very  feniible  that 
Seleucus  would  not  fail  to  Elicit  them,  into  meafures  againil  his 
iatereft,  for  which  reafon  he  lent  an  embaiTy  to  each  cf  the  three, 
to  renew  the  good  intelligence  between  them  by  new  aifurances 
ci  h;s  Irlcr.dilnp.  But  what  confidence  could  be  repo  fed  in  ducfa  af- 
durances  ircao  a  perfidious  man  who  had  lately  deidrcyed  do  many 
governors,  from  no  inducement  but  theambirien  of  reigning  alone 
a:  the  expence  era..  h:>  coll  ea  tries?  The  aniwers  thererore  which 
£e  received,  made  him  dufSciently  fenlsble,  that  it  was  incumbent 
cu  .:m  to  prepare  ::r  war  :  upon  which  be  quitted  the  earn,  and 
advanced  into  Cilicia  with  very  considerable  treafures,  which  he 
had  drawn  from  Babylon  and  Sufa.  He  there  railed  new  levies, 
regulated  ieveral  affairs  in  the  provinces  cf  Ana  Minor,  and  then 
marched  into  Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

y  His  defign  was  to  civeff;  Ptclemv  of  thcie  two  provinces, 
and  make  himfelf  mailer  cf  their  maritime  forces,  which  were  ab- 
Elutely  neceffary  for  him  in  the  war  he  was  preparing  to  under- 


*  A.  M.  j6yC‘  Ant.  J.  C.  314.  Died.  L  xk.  p.  69B — 70c. 
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take  againft  the  confederates  ;  for  unlefs  he  could  be  mafter  at 
fea,  and  have  at  lead  the  ports  and  veffels  of  the  Phoenicians  at 
his  difpofal,  he  could  never  expedft  any  fuccefs  againft;  them.  He, 
however,  arrived  too  late  to  furprife  the  {hips  ;  for  Ptolemy  had 
already  fent  to  Egypt  all  that  could  be  found  in  Phoenicia,  and 
it  was  with  difficulty  that  Antigonus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the1-' 
ports;  for  Tyre,  Joppa,  and  Gaza,  oppofed  him  with  all  their 
forces.  The  two  laft,  indeed,  were  foon  taken,  but  a  confidera- 
ble  length  of  time  was  neceffary  for  the  reduction  of  Tyre. 

However,  as  he  was  already  mafter  of  all  the  other  ports  of 
Syria  and  Phoenicia,  he  immediately  gave  orders  for  building 
veffels,  and  a  vail  number  of  trees  were  cut  down,  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  on  mount  Libanus,  which  was  covered  with  cedar,  and  cy- 
prefs-trees  of  extraordinary  beauty  and  height,  and  they  were 
conveyed  to  the  different  ports  where  the  {hips  were  to  be  built, 
in  which  work  he  employed  feveral  thoufand  men.  In  a  word, 
with  thefe  (hips,  and  others  that  joined  him  from  Cyprus,  Rhodes, 
and  fome  particular  cities  with  which  he  had  contracted  an  alli¬ 
ance,  he  formed  a  confiderable  fleet,  and  rendered  himfelf  maf¬ 
ter  of  the  fea. 

His  ardour  for  this  work  was  redoubled  by  an  affront  he  had 
received  from  Seleucus,  who,  with  100  {hips  that  Ptolemy  had 
fent  him,  failed  up  to  Tyre,  in  fight  of  all  the  forces  of  Antigo¬ 
nus,  with  an  intention  to  brave  him  whilft  he  was  engaged  in  the 
fiege  of  that  city.  And  in  reality,  this  infult  had  greatly  difcou- 
raged  his  troops,  and  given  his  allies  fuch  an  impreffion  of  his 
weaknefs,  as  was  very  injurious  to  him.  In  order,  therefore,  to 
prevent  the  effedt  of  thofe  difadvantageous  opinions,  he  fent  for 
the  principal  allies,  and  affured  them  he  would  have  fuch  a  fleet 
at  fea  that  fummer,  as  fhould  be  fuperior  to  the  naval  force  of 
all  his  enemies,  and  he  was  punctual  to  his  promife  before  the 
expiration  of  the  year. 

*  But  when  he  perceived,  that  while  he  was  thus  employed 
in  Phoenicia,  Caffander  gained  upon  him  by  land  in  Afia  Minor, 
he  marched  thither  with  part  ©f  his  troops,  and  left  the  reft  with 
his  fon  Demetrius,  who  was  then  but  22  years  of  age,  to  defend 
Syria  and  Phoenicia  againft  Ptolemy.  jThis  Demetrius  will  be 
much  celebrated  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory,  and  I  {hall  foon 
point  out  his  particular  character. 

f  Tyre  was  then  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities  ;  the  fleet  of 
Antigonus  cut  off  all  communication  of  provifions,  and  the  city 
was  foon  obliged  to  capitulate.  The  garrifou  which  Ptolemy 

f  Diod.  1,  six.  p.  703. 
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had  there,  obtained  permiffion  to  march  out  with  all  their  ef¬ 
fects,  and  the  inhabitants  were  promifed  the  enjoyment  of  theirs 
without  moleitation.  Andronicus,  who  commanded  at  the 
fiege,  was  tranfported  with  gaining  a  place  of  fuch  importance 
on  any  conditions  whatever  ;  and  efpecially  after  a  fiege  which 
had  haraffed  his  troops  io  exceedingly  for  fifteen  months. 

It  was  no  longer  than  nineteen  years  before  this  event,  that 
Alexander  had  deftroyed  this  city,  in  fuch  a  manner  as  made  it 
natural  to  believe  it  would  require  whole  ages-to  re-eftabliih  it 
and  yet  in  fo  (hort  a  time  it  became  capable  of  fuftaining  this 
new  liege,  which  lafted  more  than  as  long  again  as  that  of  Alex¬ 
ander.  This  circumllance  difeovers  the  great  refources  derived 
from  commerce  ;  for  this  was  the  only  expedient  by  which  Tyre 
rofe  out  of  its  ruins,  and  recovered  moil  of  its  former  fplendor. 
This  city  was  then  the  centre  of  all  the  traffic  of  the  Eall  and 
Weft. 

'*  Demetrius,  who  now  began  to  be  known,  and  will  for  the 
future  be  furnamed  Poliorcetesf,  which  fignilies  Taker  of  Cities,, 
was  the  fon  of  Antigonus.  He  was  finely  made,  and  of  uncom¬ 
mon  beauty.  A  pleating  fweetnefs,  blended  with  gravity,  was 
vifibie  in  his  afpeft,  and  he  had  an  air  of  ferenity,  intermixed 
with  fomething  which  carried  awe  along  with  it.  Vivacity  of 
youth  in  him  was  tempered  with  a  majetlic  mien,  and  an  air  truly 
royal  and  heroic.  The  fame  mixture  was  likewife  obfervable  in 
his  manners,  which  were  equally  qualified  to  charm  andaftonilh. 
When  he  had  no  affairs  to  tranfaft,  his  intercourfe  with  Ins 
friends  was  enchanting.  Nothing  could  equal  the  fumptuofity 
infeparable  from  his  feafts,  luxury,  and  his  whole  manner  of  liv¬ 
ing  ;  and  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that  he  was  the  rr.oft  voluptuous 
and  delicate  of  all  princes.  On  the  other  hand,  as  alluring  as 
ail  thefe  foft  pleafures  might  appear  to  him,  when  he  had  any 
enterprife  to  undertake,  he  was  the  moil  aftive  and  vigilant  of 
mankind  :  nothing  but  his  patience  and  affiduity  in  fatigue  were 
equal  to  his  vivacity  and  courage.  Such  is  the  character  of  the 
young  prince  who  now  begins  to  appear  upon  the  ftage  of  ac¬ 
tion. 

Plutarch  remarks  in  him,  as  a  peculiarity  which  diftinguilhed 
him  from  the  other  princes  of  his  time,  his  profound  refpeift  for 
his  parents,  which  neither  flowed  from  affectation  or  ceremony^ 
but  was  fmcere  and  real,  and  the  growth  of  the  heart  itfelf- 

*  Plut  in  Demet.  p.  889 — $90. 
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Antigonus,  on  his  part,  had  a  tendernefs  and  affe&ion  for  his  fon, 
that  was  truly  paternal,  and  extended  even  to  familiarity,  though 
without  any  diminution  of  the  authority  of  the  fovereign  and 
the  father  ;  and  this  created  an  union  and  confidence  between 
them,  entirely  free  from  all  fear  and  fufpicion.  Plutarch  relates 
an  indance  of  it  to  this  effect.  One  day,  when  Antigonus  was 
engaged  in  giving  audience  to  fome  ambaffadors,  Demetrius,  re¬ 
turning  from  the  chace,  advanced  into  the  great  hall,  where  he 
1'aluted  his  father  with  a  kifs,  and  then  feated  himfelf  at  his  fide, 
with  his  darts  in  his  hand.  Antigonus  had  juft  given  the  am- 
bafladoi  j  their  anfwer,  but  he  ordered  them  to  be  introduced  a  fe- 
cond  time;  “  You  maylikewife  informyour  mafters,”  faid  he,  “  of 
“  the  manner  in  which  my  fon  and  I  live  together.”  Intimat¬ 
ing  thereby,  that  he  was  not  afraid  to  let  his  fon  approach  him 
with  arms*,  and  that  this  good  intelligence,  that  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  him  and  his  fon,  conftifuted  the  greateft  ftrength  of  his 
dominions,  at  the  fame  time  that  it  affected  him  with  the  moft 
fenfible  pleafure.  But  to  return  to  our  iubjedf. 

y  Antigonus  having  pafftd  into  Afia,  foon  flopped  the  prc- 
grels  of  Caffander’s  arms,  and  preffed  him  fo  vigoroufly,  that  he 
obliged  him  to  come  to  an  accommodation,  on  very  honourable 
terms  ;  but  the  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before  he  repented 
of  his  accefiion  to  it,  and  broke  it,  by  demanding  fuccours  of 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus,  and  renewing  the  war.  The  violation 
of  treaties  was  confidered  as  nothing,  by  the  generality  of  thofe 
princes  whofe  hiftory  I  am  now  writing.  Thefe  unworthy  ex¬ 
pedients,  which  are  juftly  thought  dilhonourable  in  private  per¬ 
sons,  appeared  to  them  as  fo  many  circumftances  effential  to 
their  glory.  They  applauded  themfelves  for  their  perfidious 
meafures,  as  if  they  had  been  inftances  of  their  abilities  in  go¬ 
vernment,  and  were  never  fenfible  that  fuch  proceedings  would 
teach  their  troops  to  be  wanting  in  their  fidelity  to  them,  and 
leave  them  deftitute  of  any  pretext  of  complaint  againll  their 
own  fubjefts,  who,  by  revolting  from  their  authority,  only  trod 
in  the  fame  paths  which  they  themfelves  had  already  marked  out. 

By  fuch  contagious  examples,  a  whole  age  is  foon  corrupted, 
and  learns  to  renounce,  without  a  blulh,  all  fentiments  of  honour 
and  probity,  becaufe  that  which  is  once  become  common,  no  lon¬ 
ger  appears  fhameful. 

The  renewal  of  this  war  detained  Antigonus  in  thofe  parts 

*  Neither  the  Greeks  nor  Romans  ever  wore  arms  but  in  war,  or  when 
they  hunted, 
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longer  than  he  intended,  and  afforded  Ptolemy  an  opportunity 
of  obtaining  coniiderable  advantages  over  him  in  another  quarter. 

*  He  find  failed  with  his  fleet  to  the  ifle  of  Cyprus,  and  re¬ 
duced  the  greateft  part  of  it  to  his  obedience.  Nicocles,  king  of 
Pathos,  one  of  the  cities  of  that  ifland,  fubmitted  to  him  like 
the  reft,  but  made  a  fecret  alliance  with  Antigonus,  a  year  or 
two  after.  Ptolemy  received  intelligence  of  this  proceeding, 
and,  in  order  to  prevent  the  other  princes  from  imitating  his  ex¬ 
ample,  he  ordered  feme  of  his  officers  in  Cyprus  to  deftroy  him; 
but  they  being  unwilling  to  execute  that  commiffion  themfelves, 
earneftly  entreated  Nicocles  to  prevent  it  by  a  voluntary  death. 
The  unhappy  prince  confented  to  the  propofal,  and  feeing  him- 
felf  utterly  deftitute  ot  defence,  became  his  own  executioner. 
But  though  Ptolemy'  had  commanded  thofe  officers  to  treat  the 
queen  Axithea,  and  the  other  princeffes  whom  they  found  in  the 
palace  of  Nicocles,  with  the  refpeCt  cue  to  their  rank,  yet  they 
could  not  prevent  them  from  following  the  example  of  the  un¬ 
fortunate  king.  The  queen,  after  (he  had  (lain  her  daughters 
with  her  own  hands,  and  exhorted  the  other  princeffes  not  to 
furvive  the  calamity  by  which  their  unhappy  brother  fell,  plunged 
her  dagger  into  her  own  bofom.  The  death  of  thefe  princeffes 
was  fucceeued  by  that  of  their  hufhands,  who,  before  they  flew 
themfelves,  fet  Are  to  the  four  corners  of  the  palace.  Such  was 
the  dreadful  and  bloody  feene  which  was  acted  at  Cyprus. 

Ptolemy,  after  he  once  became  mafter  of  that  ifland,  made  a 
defeent  into  Syria,  and  from  thence  proceeded  to  Cilicia,  where 
he  acquired  great  fpoils,  and  took  a  large  number  of  prifoners,- 
whom  he  carried  with  him  into  Egypt.  Seleucus  imparted  to 
him,  at  his  return,  a  project  for  regaining  Syria  and  Phoenicia, 
and  the  execution  of  it  was  agreed  to  be  undertaken.  Ptolemy 
accordingly  marched  thither  in  perton  with  a  fine  army,  after  he 
had  happily  fuppreffed  a  revolt  which  had  been  kindled  among 
the  Cyreneans,  and  found  Demetrius  at  Gaza,  who  oppofed  his 
entrance  into  that  place.  This  occafloned  a  (harp  engagement, 
in  which  Ptolemy  was  at  laft  victorious.  Demetrius  had  5000 
of  his  men  killed,  and  8oco  more  made  prifoners :  he  likewife 
loft  his  tents,  his  treafure,  and  all  his  equipage,  and  was  obliged 
to  retreat  as  far  as  Azotus,  and  from  thence  to  Tripoli,  a  city 
of  Phoenicia  on  the  frontiers  of  Upper  Syria,  and  to  abandon  ail 
Phoenicia,  Paldtine,  and  Cceiofyria,  to  Ptolemy. 

Before  his  departure  from  Azotus,  he  defired  leave  to  bury 
the  dead,  which  Ptolemy  not  only  granted,  but  alfo  lent  him  back 
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all  his  equipage,  tents,  furniture,  friends,  and  domeftics,  without 
any  ran  font,  and  caufed  it  to  be  declared  to  him,  “  That  they 
“  ought  not  to  make  war  againft  each  other  for  riches,  but  for 
“  glory  and  it  was  impoffible  for  a  Pagan  to  think  better. 
May  we  not  likewife  fay,  that  he  uttered  his  real  fentiments  ? 
Demetrius,  touched  with  fo  obliging  an  inftance  of  generofity, 
immediately  begged  of  the  gods  not  to  leave  him  long  indebted 
to  Ptolemy  for  fo  great  a  benefaction,  but  to  furnifh  him  with  an 
opportunity  of  returning  him  one  of  a  like  nature. 

Ptolemy  fent  the  relt  of  the  prifoners  into  Egypt,  to  ferve 
him  in  his  fleet,  and  then  purfued  his  conquefts.  All  the  coall 
of  Phoenicia  fubmitted  to  him,  except  the  city  of  Tyre  ;  upon 
which  he  fent  a  fecret  mefTage  to  Andronicus,  the  governor  of 
that  place,  and  one  of  the  braveft  officers  of  Antigonus,  and  the 
molt  attached  to  the  fervice  of  his  mafter,  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  city  with  a  good  grace,  and  not  oblige  him  to  be- 
fiege  it  in  form.  Andronicus,  who  depended  on  the  Tyrians* 
fidelity  to  Antigonus,  returned  a  haughty,  and  even  an  intuiting 
and  contemptuous  anfwer  to  Ptolemy  ;  but  he  was  deceived  in 
his  expectations,  for  the  garrifon  and  inhabitants  compelled  him 
to  furrender.  He  then  imagined  himfelf  inevitably  lofl,  and 
that  nothing  could  make  a  conqueror  forget  the  infolence  with 
which  he  had  treated  him  ;  but  he  was  deceived  again.  The 
king  of  Egypt,  inftead  of  any  reprifals  upon  an  officer  who  had 
infulted  him  with  fo  much  indignity,  made  it  a  kind  of  duty  to 
engage  him  in  his  fervice  by  the  regard  he  profefled  for  him, 
when  he  was  introduced  to  falute  him. 

Demetrius  was  not  difeouraged  with  the  lofs  of  the  battle,  as 
a  young  prince  who  had  been  fo  unfortunate  in  his  firft:  enter- 
prife  might  naturally  have  been  ;  but  he  employed  all  his  atten¬ 
tion  in  raffing  frefli  troops  and  making  new  preparations,  with 
all  the  fteadinefs  and  refolution  of  a  confummate  general,  habi¬ 
tuated  to  the  art  of  war,  and  to  the  inconftancy  and  viciffitudes 
of  arms  ;  in  a  wold,  he  fortified  the  cities,  and  was  continually 
exercifing  his  foldiers. 

Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  the  lofs  of  that  battle  with¬ 
out  any  vifible  emotion,  and  he  coldly  faid,  “  Ptolemy  has  de- 
“  feated  boys,  but  (hall  foon  have  men  to  deal  with  and  as 
he  was  unwilling  to  abate  the  courage  and  ardour  of  his  fon,  he 
complied  with  his  requefl:  of  making  a  fecond  trial  of  his  forces 
againfl  Ptolemy. 

*  Some  time  after  this  event,  Cilles,  Ptolemy’s  lieutenant,  ar- 
*  A.  M.  3693.  Ant.  J.  C.  311.  Died.  1,  six,  p.  729. 
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rived  with  a  numerous  army,  fully  perfuaded  that  he  fhould  drive 
Demetrius  out  of  Syria  ;  for  he  had  entertained  a  very  con¬ 
temptible  opinion  of  him  from  his  defeat :  but  Demetrius,  who 
had  known  how  to  derive  advantages  from  his  misfortune,  and 
was  now  become  more  circumfpeCt  and  attentive,  fell  upon  him 
when  he  lead,  expe&ed  it,  and  made  himfelf  matter  of  his  camp 
and  all  his  baggage,  took  7000  of  his  men  prifoners,  even  feized 
him  with  his  own  hands,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty.  The 
glory  and  riches  Demetrius  had  acquired  by  this  victory,  affect¬ 
ed  him  lefs  than  the  plealure  of  being  in  a  condition  to  acquit 
himfelf  with  refpect  to  his  enemy,  and  return  the  obligation  he 
had  received  from  him.  He  could  not,  however,  a&  in  this  man¬ 
ner  by  his  own  authority,  but  wrote  an  account  of  the  whole  af¬ 
fair  to  his  father,  who  permitted  him  to  aft  as  he  fhould  judge 
proper.  Upon  which  he  immediately  fent  back  Cilles,  with  all 
his  friends,  laden  with  magnificent  prefects,  and  all  the  baggage 
lie  had  taken.  There  is  certainly  iomething  very  noble  in  con¬ 
tending  with  an  enemy  in  this  generous  manner ;  and  it  was  a 
difpofition  (till  more  cftimable,  efpecially  in  a  young  and  victori¬ 
ous  prince,  to  make  it  a  point  of  glory,  to  depend  entirely  upon 
his  father,  and  to  take  no  meafures  in  fuch  a  conjuncture  without 
confulting  him. 

*Seleucus,  after  the  victory  obtained  over  Demetrius  at  Gaza, 
had  obtained  icoo  foot  and  300  horfe  from  Ptolemy,  and  pro¬ 
ceeded  with  this  fmall  efcort  to  the  Eaft,  with  an  intention  to  re¬ 
enter  Babylon.  When  he  arrived  at  Came  in  Mesopotamia,  he 
made  the  Macedonian  garrifon  join  his  troops,  partly  by  confent, 
and  partly  by  compuliion.  As  foon  as  his  approach  to  Baby¬ 
lon  was  known,  his  ancient  fubjeCts  came  in  great  numbers  to 
range  themfelves  under  his  enfigns,  for  the  moderation  of  his  go¬ 
vernment  had  rendered  him  greatly  beloved  in  that  province  ; 
whilft  the  feverity  of  Antigonus  was  univerfally  detefted.  The 
people  were  charmed  at  his  return,  and  the  hopes  of  his  re-efta- 
blifhment.  When  he  arrived  at  Babylon,  he  found  the  gates 
open,  and  was  received  with  the  general  acclamations  of  the  peo¬ 
ple.  Thofe  who  favoured  the  party  of  Antigonus,  retired  into 
the  caftle  ;  but  as  Seleucus  was  mafter  of  the  city,  and  the  affec¬ 
tions  of  the  people,  he  foon  made  himfelf  mafter  of  that  fortrefs, 
and  there  found  his  children,  friends,  and  domeftics,  whom  Anti¬ 
gonus  had  detained  prifoners  in  that  place  from  the  retreat  of 
Seleucus  into  Egypt. 

It  was  immediately  judged  neceffary  to  raife  a  good  army  to 
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defend  thefe  acquititions,  and  he  was  hardly  reinftated  in  Baby¬ 
lon,  before  Nicanor,  the  governor  of  Media  under  Antigonus, 
was  upon  his  inarch  to  diilodge  him.  Seleucus  having  received 
intelligence  of  his  motion,  palfed  the  Tigris  in  order  to  confront 
him,  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to  furprife  him  in  a  difadvan- 
tageous  poll,  where  he  alfaulted  his  camp  by  night,  and  entirely 
defeated  his  army.  Nicanor  was  compelled  to  fly,  with  a  fmall 
number  of  his  friends,  and  to  crofs  the  deferts  before  he  could  ar¬ 
rive  at  the  place  where  Antigonus  then  was.  All  the  troops, 
who  had  efcaped  from  the  defeat,  declared  for  Seleucus,  either 
through  a  diffadsfaCtion  in  the  fervice  of  Antigonus,  or  elfe  from 
their  appreheniions  of  the  conqueror-  Seleucus  was  now  mailer 
of  a  fine  army,  which  he  employed  in  the  conqueft  of  Media  and 
Suiiana,  with  the  other  adjacent  provinces,  by  which  means  he 
rendered  himfelf  very  powerful.  The  lenity  of  his  government, 
his  juilice,  equity,  and  humanity  to  all  his  fubje&s,  contributed 
principally  to  the  eftablilhment  of  his  power  ;  and  he  was  then 
fenfible  how  advantageous  it  is  for  a  prince  to  treat  his  people 
in  that  manner,  and  to  poffefs  their  affections.  He  arrived  in  his 
own  territories  with  an  handful  of  men,  but  the  love  of  his  peo¬ 
ple  was  equivalent  to  an  army,  and  he  not  only  affembled  a  vafl 
body  of  them  about  him  in  a  fhort  time,  but  they  were  likewife 
rendered  invincible  by  their  affe&ion  for  him. 

*  With  this  entry  into  Babylon  commences  the  famous  Era 
of  the  Seleucides,  received  by  all  the  people  of  the  eall,  as  well 
Pagans,  as  Jews,  Chriftians,  and  Mohammedans.  The  Jews  call¬ 
ed  it  the  Era  of  ContraCls,  becaufe  when  they  were  fubjeClet^ 
to  the  government  of  the  Syro-Macedonian  kings,  theyJ  were 
obliged  to  infert  it  into  the  dates  of  their  contracts  and  other  ci¬ 
vil  writings.  The  Arabians  llile  it  the  Era  of  Bicornus,  inti¬ 
mating  Seleucus  thereby,  according  to  fome  authors,  who  de¬ 
clare  that  the  fculptors  reprefented  him  with  two  horns  of  an  ox 
on  his  head,  becaufe  this  prince  was  fo  ftroug,  that  he  could 
feize  that  animal  by  the  horns  and  Hop  him  ihort  in  his  full  ca¬ 
reer.  The  two  books  of  the  Maccabees  call  it  the  Era  of  the 
Greeks,  and  ufe  it  in  their  dates  7  with  this  difference,  however, 
that  the  firff  of  thefe  books  reprefents  it  as  beginning  in  the 
fpring,  the  other,  in  the  autumn  of  the  fame  year.  The  thirty- 
one  years  of  the  reign  afcribed  to  Seleucus,  begin  at  this  per¬ 
iod-  _  r 

f  Antigonus  was  at  Celaenae,  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  vitlory  obtained  by  his  fon  Demetrius  over  the  troops  of 
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Ptolemy,  and  immediately  advanced  to  Syria,  in  order  to  fecure 
all  the  advantages  that  were  prefented  to  him  by  that  event. 
He  eroded  mount  Taurus,  and  joined  his  fon,  whom  he  tender¬ 
ly  embraced  at  the  firft  interview,  Ihedding  at  the  fame  time  tears 
of  joy.  Ptolemy,  being  fenfible  that  he  was  not  ftrong  enough 
to  oppofe  the  united  forces  of  the  father  and  fon,  refolved  to  de- 
molilh  the  fortifications  of  Aca,  Joppa,  Samaria,  and  Gaza  ; 
after  which  he  retiied  into  Egypt,  with  the  greateft  part  of 
the  riches  of  the  country,  and  a  numerous  train  of  the  inhabi¬ 
tants.  In  this  manner  Phoenicia,  Judtea,  and  Coelofyria,  were 
fubjefted  a  fecond  time  to  the  power  of  Antigonus. 

~  The  inhabitants  of  thefe  provinces,  who  were  carried  off  by 
Ptolemy,  followed  him  more  ouc  of  inclination,  than  by  any  con- 
iiraint  ;  and  the  moderation  and  humanity  with  which  he  al¬ 
ways  treated  thofe  who  fubmitted  to  his  government,  had  gain¬ 
ed  their  hearts  fo  effectually,  that  they  were  more  defirous  of  liv¬ 
ing  under  him  in  a  foreign  country,  than  to  continue  fubjeCl  in 
their  own  to  Antigonus,  from  whom  they  had  no  expectations 
of  fo  gentle  a  treatment.  They  were  likewife  ftrengthened  in 
this  refolulion  by  the  advantageous  propofals  of  Ptolemy  ;  for, 
as  he  then  intended  to  make  Alexandria  the  capital  of  Egypt, 
it  was  very  eafy  to  draw  the  inhabitants  thither,  w  here  he  offer¬ 
ed  them  extraordinary  privileges  and  immunities.  He  therefore 
fettled  in  that  city  moll  of  thofe  who  followed  him  on  this  occa- 
fion,  among  whom  was  a  numerous  body  of  Jews.  Alexander 
had  formerly  placed  many  of  that  nation  there  ;  but  Ptolemy, 
in  his  return  from  one  of  his  firft  expeditions,  planted  a  much 
greater  number  in  that  city  than  Alexander  himfelf,  and  they 
there  found  a  fine  country,  and  a  powerful  proteClion.  The  ru¬ 
mour  of  thefe  advantages  being  propagated  through  all  Jucara, 
rendered  many  more  of  the  inhabitants  defirous  of  eftablifhing 
themfelves  at  Alexandria,  and  they  accomplifhed  that  dtfign 
upon  this  occafion.  Alexander  had  granted  the  Jews  who  fet¬ 
tled  there,  under  his  government,  the  fame  privileges  as  were  en¬ 
joyed  by  the  Macedonians ;  and  Ptolemy  purfued  the  fame  con¬ 
duct  with  refpeCl  to  this  new  colony.  In  a  word,  he  fettled 
fuca  a  number  of  them  there,  that  the  quarter  inhabited  by  the 
Jews  almoft  formed  an  entire  city  of  itfelf.  A  large  body  of  Sa¬ 
maritans  alfo  eftablilhed  themfelves  there,  on  the  fame  footing 
with  the  Jews,  and  increafed  exceedingly  in  numbers. 

•j-  Antigonus,  after  he  had  repoffeffed  himfelf  of  Syria  and  Ju- 
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clsea,  fent  Athenreus,  one  of  his  generals,  againft  the  Nabathsean 
Arabs,  a  nation  of  robbers,  who  made  feverai  inroads  into  the 
country  he  had  newly  conquered,  and  had  lately  carried  off  a  very 
large  booty.  Their  capital  city  was  Petra,  fo  called  by  the 
Greeks,  becaufe  it  is  iituated  on  a  high  rock,  in  the  middle  of 
a  defert  country.  Athenaeus  made  himfelf  mailer  of  this  place, 
and  like  wife  of  the  fpoils  depoiited  in  it ;  but  the  Arabs  attack¬ 
ed  him  by  furprife  in  his  retreat,  and  defeated  the  greateil  part 
of  his  troops  ;  they  likewife  killed  him  on  the  fpot,  regained  all 
the  booty,  and  carried  it  back  to  Petra,  from  whence  they  wrote 
a  letter  to  Antigonus,  who  was  then  in  Syria,  complaining  of  the 
injuftiee  with  which  they  had  been  treated  by  Athemeus.  An¬ 
tigonus  pretended  at  firft  to  difapprove  his  proceedings  ;  but  as 
foon  as  he  had  affembled  his  troops,  he  gave  the  command  of 
them  to  his  fon  Demetrius,  with  orders  to  chaftife  the  infolence 
of  thofe  robbers  r  but- as  this  prince  found  it  impracticable  to 
force  them  in  their  retreat,  or  retake  Petra,  he  contented  himfelf 
with  making  the  bed  treaty  he  could  with  this  people,  and  then 
marched  back  with  his  troops. 

*  Antigonus,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  the  fuccefs 
of  Seleucus  in  the  eaft,  fent  his  fon  Demetrius  thither  at  the 
head  of  an  army,  to  drive  him  out  of  Babylon,  and  difpoffefs  him 
of  that  province,  while  he  himfelf  advanced  to  the  coafts  of  Alia' 
Minor,  to  oppofe  the  operations  of  the  confederate  princes,  whole 
power  daily  increafed.  He  likewife  ordered  his  fon  to  join  hint 
after  he  had  executed  his  commiffion  in  the  eaft.  Demetrius, 
in  conformity  to  his  father’s  directions,  affembled  the  army  at 
Damafcus,  and  marched  to  Babylon  ;  and  as  Seleucus  was  then 
in  Media,  he  entered  the  city  without  any  oppofttion.  Pa- 
trocles,  who  had  been  intruded  with  the  government  of  that  city 
by  Seleucus,  finding  himfelf  not  ftrong  enough  to  refill  Deme¬ 
trius,  retired  with  his  troops  into  the  marfhes,  where  the  rivers, 
canals,  and  fens  that  covered  him,  made  the  approach  impracti¬ 
cable.  He  had  the  precaution,  when  he  left  Babylon,  to  caufe 
the  inhabitants  alfo  to  retire  from  thence,  who  all  faved  tbem- 
felves  ;  fome  on  the  other  fide  of  the  Tigris,  others  in  the  deferts, 
and  the  reft  in  places  of  fecurity. 

Demetrius  caufed  the  caftles  to  be  attacked,  of  which  there 
were  two  in  Babylon,  very  large,  and  ftrengthened  with  good 
garrifons  on  the  two  oppoiite  banks  of  the  Euphrates.  One  of 
thefe  he  took,  and  placed  in  it  a  garrifon  of  7000  men.  The 
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other  fuftained  the  fiege  till  Antigonus  ordered  his  fon  to  join 
him.  This  prince  therefore  left  Archelaus,  one  of  the  principal 
officers  of  the  army,  with  toco  horfe,  and  5000  foot,  to  con¬ 
tinue  the  fiege,  and  marched  with  the  reft  of  the  troops  into  Afia 
Minor,  to  reinforce  his  father. 

Before  his  departure,  he  caufed  Babylon  to  he  plundered;  but 
this  a&ion  proved  very  detrimental  to  his  father’s  affairs,  and  at¬ 
tached  the  inhabitants  more  than  ever  to  Seleuctis  ;  even  thofe 
who,  till  then,  had  efpoufed  the  intereft  of  Antigonus,  never 
imagined  that  the  city  would  be  treated  in  that  manner,  and 
looked  upon  this  pillage  as  an  adf  ofdefertion,  and  a  formal  de¬ 
claration  of  his  having  entirely  abandoned  them.  This  induced 
them  to  turn  their  thoughts  to  an  accommodation  with  Seleucus, 
and  they  accordingly  went  over  to  his  party  ;  by  which  means 
Seleucus,  upon  his  return,  which  immediately  followed  the  de¬ 
parture  of  Demetrius,  had  no  difficulty  to  drive  out  the  few 
troops  that  Demetrius  had  left  in  the  city,  and  He  retook  the 
caftle  they  had  poffeffed.  When  this  event  was  accomplifhed, 
he  eftablifhed  his  authority  in  fuch  a  fofid  manner,  that  nothing 
was  capable  of  {baking  it.  This,  therefore,  is  the  epocha  to 
which  the  Babylonians  refer  the  foundation  of  his  kingdom, 
though  all  the  other  nations  of  Afia  place  it  fix  months  fooner, 
and  in  the  preceding  year. 

*  Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  in  Afia  Minor,  obliged  Ptolemy 
to  raife  the  fiege  of  Plaliearnaffus,  and  this  event  was  fucceeded 
by  a  treaty  of  peace  between  the  confederate  princes  and  Anti¬ 
gonus  ;  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  Caffander  fhould  have 
the  management  of  the  Macedonian  affairs  till  Alexander,  the  fori 
of  Roxana,  was  of  age  to  reign.  Lyfimachus  was  to  have 
Thrace;  Ptolemy,  Egypt;  and  the  frontiers  of  Libya,  with 
Arabia,  and  all  Afia,  was  allotted  to  Antigonus.  All  the  ci¬ 
ties  of  Greece  were  likewife  to  enjoy  their  liberty  ;  but  this  ac¬ 
commodation  was  of  no  long  duration  :  and  indeed  it  is  furprfi- 
ing,  that  princes,  fo  well  acquainted  with  each  other,  and  fenlibie 
that  the  facred  folemnity  of  oaths  was  only  employed  for  their 
mutual  delufion,  ffiould  expeft  any  fuccefs  from  an  expedient 
that  had  been  pradbfed  fo  frequently  in  vain,  and  was  then  fo 
much  in  difgrace.  This  treaty  was  hardly  concluded  before 
each  party  complained  of  infra&ions,  and  hoft ilrties  were  renew¬ 
ed.  The  true  reafon  was,  the  extraordinary  power  of  Antigo¬ 
nus,  which  daily  increafed,  and  became  fo  formidable  to  the 
other  three,  that  they  were  incapable  of  enjoying  any  fatisfac- 
tion,  till  they  had  reduced  him. 
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It  was  manifeft  that  they  were  only  folicitous  for  their  own 
interelt,  and  had  no  regard  for  the  family  of  Alexander.  The 
Macedonians  began  to  be  impatient,  and  declared  aloud,  that 
it  Was  time  for  them  to  caufe  the  young  Alexander  to  appear 
upon  the  ftage  of  aflion,  as  he  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age, 
and  to  bring  him  out  of  prifon,  in  order  to  make  him  acquaint¬ 
ed  with  the  Hate  of  his  affairs.  Caffander,.  who  forefavv  in  this 
proceeding  the  deftrudlion  of  his  own  meafures,  caufed  the  young 
king  and  his  mother  Roxana  to  be  fecretly  put  to  death,  in  the 
callle  of  Amphipolis,  where  he  had  confined  them  for  fome 
years. 

*  Polyfperchon,  who  governed  in  Peloponnefus,  took  this  op¬ 
portunity  to  declare  openly  againft  the  condud  of  Caffander, 
and  made  the  people  fenfible  of  the  enormous  wickednefs  of  this 
attion,  with  a  view  of  rendering  him  odious  to  the  Macedonians, 
and  entirely  fupplanting  him  in  their  affections.  As  he  had  then 
no  thoughts  ofre-entering  Macedonia,  from  whence  he  had  been 
driven  by  Caffander,  he  affedted  an  air  of  great  zeal  for  the  houfe 
of  Alexander,  and  in  order  to  render  it'  apparent,  he  caufed 
Heicules,  another  fon  of  Alexander  by  Barfina,  the  widow  of 
Memnon,  and  who  was  then  about  feventeen  years  of  age,  to  be 
brought  from  Pergamus,  upon  which  he  himfelf  advanced  with 
an  army,  and  propofed  to  the  Macedonians,  to  place  him  upon 
the  throne,  t^affanuer  was  terrified  at  this  proceeding,  and  re- 
prefented  to  him  at  an  interview  between  them,  that  he  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  raife  himfelf  a  matter  ;  but  that  it  would  be  more  for  his 
intereft  to  remove  Hercules  out  of  the  way,. and  fecure  the  fove- 
reignty  of  Greece  to  himfelf,  offering,  at  the  fame  time,  his  own 
afiittance  for  that  purpofe..  This  difcourfe  ealily  prevailed  upon 
him  tofacrifice  the  young  prince  to  Caffander,.  as  he  was  now 
perfuaded  that  he  fhould  derive  great  advantages  from  his  death. 
Hercules,  therefore,  and  his.  mother,  fuffered  the  fame  fate  from 
him  the  next  year,  as  Roxana  and  her  fon  had  before  from  Caf¬ 
fander,  and  each  of  thefe  wretches  facrificed  in  his  turn  an  heir, 
of  the  crown,  in  order  to  (hare  it  bet  ween,  themfelves. 

As  tnere  vvas  now  no  prince  of  Alexander’s  houfe  left,  each 
of  them  retained  his  government  with  the  authority  of  a  fove- 
reign,  and  were  perfuaded  that  they  had  effe&ually  fecured  their 
acquifitions,  by  the  murder  of  thofe  princes  who  alone  had  a 
lawful  title  to  them,  even  congratulating  themfelves  for  havin'* 
extinguifhed  in  their  own  minds  all  remains  of  refpedl  for  the 
memory  of  Alexander,  their  mailer  and  benefadlor,  which  till 
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then  had  held  their  hands.  Who,  without  horror,  could  behold 
an  adlion  fo  perfidious,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  (hameful  and 
bafe  !  But  fuch  was  the  infenfibility  of  them  both,  that  they 
were  equally  forward  to  felicitate  tbemfelves  on  the  fuccefs  of  an 
impious  confederacy,  which  ended  In  the  effufion  of  their  maf- 
ter’s  blood.  The  blacked:  of  all  crimes  never  cods  the  ambitious 
any  remorfe,  provided  they  conduce  to  their  ends. 

*  Ptolemy  having  commenced  the  war  anew,  took  feveral 
cities  from  Antigonus  in  Cilicia,  and  other  parts  ;  but  Deme¬ 
trius  foon  regained  what  his  father  had  loft  in  Cilicia  ;  and  the 
other  generals  of  Antigonus  had  the  fame  fuccefs  againft  thofe 
of  Ptolemy,  who  did  not  command  this  expedition  in  perfon; 
Cyprus  was  now  the  only  territory  where  Ptolemy  preferved 
his  conquefts ;  for  when  he  had  caufed  Nicocles,  king  of  Paphos, 
to  fufFer  death,  he  entirely  crufhed  the  party  of  Antigonus  in 
that  iiland. 

■j-  In  order  to  obtain  fome  compenfation  for  what  he  had  loft 
in  Cilicia,  he  invaded  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  fome  other  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Afia  Minor,  where  he  took  feveral  places  from  Au- 
tigonus. 

^  He  then  failed  into  the  iEgean  Sea,  and  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  the  ifle  of  Andros  ;  after  which  he  took  Sicyon,  Corinth, 
and  fome  other  cities. 

During  his  continuance  in  thofe  parts,  he  formed  an  intimate 
correfpondence  with  Cleopatra,  the  filler  of  Alexander,  who 
had  efpoufed  Alexander,  king  of  Epirus,  and  at  whofe  nuptials 
Philip  had  been  affafiinated.  This  princefs,  after  the  death  of 
her  confort,  who  was  (lain  in  the  wars  of  Italy,  had  continued 
in  a  ftate  of  widowhood,  and,  for  feveral  years,  had  refided  at 
Sardis  in  Lydia  ;  but  as  Antigonus,  who  was  mailer  of  chat 
city,  did  not  treat  her  with  any  extraordinary  refpect,  Ptolemy 
made  an  artful  improvement  of  her  difcontent,  in  order  to  gain 
her  over  to  his  intereft.  With  this  intention  he  invited  her 
to  an  interview,  in  hopes  of  deriving,  from  her  prefence,  fome 
advantages  againft  Antigonus.  The  princefs  had  already  fet 
out,  but  the  governor  of  Sardis  caufed  her  to  be  Hopped,  and 
immediately  brought  back  by  the  command  of  Antigonus,  and 
then  feeretly  deftroyed  her.  Antigonus,  loon  after  this  event, 
came  to  Sardis  ;  where  he  ordered  all  the  women  who  had  been 
inftrumental  in  her  murder,  to  be  proceeded  againft. 

We  may  here  behold  with  admiration,  how  heavily  the  arm 


*  Diod.  1.  xx.  p.  760. 
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of  the  Almighty  fell  upon  all  the  race  of  Alexander,  and  with 
what  feverity  it  purfued  the  fmall  remains  of  his  family,  and  all 
thofe  who  had  the  misfortune  to  be  any  way  related  to  that  fa¬ 
mous  conqueror,  whofe  favour  was  ardently  courted  by  all  the 
world  a  few  years  before.  A  fatal  curfe  confumed  his  whole 
family,  and  avenged  upon  it  all  the  aCls  of  violence  which  had 
been  committed  by  that  prince.  God  even  ufed  the  miniftration 
of  his  courtiers,  officers,  and  domeftics,  to  render  the  feverity  of 
his  judgments  vifible  to  all  mankind,  who,  by  thefe  means,  re¬ 
ceived  fome  kind  of  reparation  for  the  calamities  they  had  fuf- 
fered  from  Alexander. 

Antigonus,  though  he  was  the  minifter  of  the  Deity  in  the 
execution  of  his  juft  decrees,  was  not  the  lefq  criminal  on  that 
account,  becaufe  he  only  afted  from  motive^  of  ambition  and 
cruelty,  which,  in  the  event,  filled  him  with  all  imaginable  hor¬ 
ror,  and  which  he  wifhed  he  could  be  capable  of  concealing  from 
the  obfervation  of  mankind.  He  celebrated  the  funeral  of  Cleo¬ 
patra  with  extraordinary  magnificence,  hoping,  by  this  plaufible 
exterior,  to  dazzle  the  eyes  of  the  public,  and  avoid  the  hatred 
due  to  fo  black  a  crime.  But  fo  deep  a  llain  of  hypocrify  as 
this  ufually  difcovers  the  crime  it  labours  to  conceal,  and  only 
increafes  the  juft  horror  the  world  generally  entertains  for  thole 
who  have  committed  it. 

This  barbarous  and  unmanly  aflion  was  not  the  only  one  that 
Antigonus  committed.  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy  raifed  the  fuper- 
ftrufture  of  their  power  on  the  clemency  andj.11  ft  ice  with  which 
they  governed  their  people  ;  and,  by  thefe  expedients,  eftabliih- 
ed  lafting  empires,  which  continued  in  their  families  for  feveral 
generations  :  but  the  character  of  Antigonus  was  of  a  different 
call.  It  was  a  maxim  with  him,  to  remove  all  obftacles  to  his 
defigns,  without  the  leaft  regard  tojufticeor  humanity  ;  in  con¬ 
fluence  of  which,  when  that  brutal  and  tyrannical  force,  by 
which  alone  he  had  fupported  himfelf,  came  to  fail  him,  he  loft 
both  life  and  empire. 

Ptolemy,  with  all  the  wifdcm  and  moderation  of  his  govern¬ 
ment,  was  not  fecure  from  revolts.  The  treachery  of  Ophel¬ 
ias,  governor  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica,  who  formed  an  infur- 
reftion  much  about  this  time,  gave  hirn  a  juft  inquietude,  but 
it  happened  very  fortunately  to  be  attended  with  no  finifter 
effeft.  This  officer  had  l'crved  firft  under  Alexander,  and,  after 
the  death  of  that  prince,  had  embraced  the  intereft  of  Ptolemy, 
whom  he  followed  into  Egypt.  Ptolemy  intrufted  him  with 
the  command  of  the  army  which  Was  intended  for  the' reduction 
of  Libya  arid  Cyrenaica,  provinces  that  had  been  allotted  to  him, 
as  well  as  Egypt  and  Arabia,  in  the  partition  of  the  empire. 

When 
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When  thefe  two  provinces  were  fubdued,  Ptolemy  conferred  the 
government  of  them  upon  Ophelias,  who,  when  he  was  fen  fi 'ole 
that  this  prince  was  too  much  engaged  with  Antigonus  and  De¬ 
metrius  to  give  him  any  apprehenfions,  had  rendered  himfelf  in¬ 
dependent,  and  continued  for  that  year  in  the  peaceable  enjoy¬ 
ment  of  his  ufurpaiion. 

Agathocles,  king  of  Syracufe,  having  marched  into  Africa  to 
attack  the  Carthaginians,  endeavoured  to  engage  Ophelias  in 
his  intereft:,  and  promifed  to  affift.  him  in  the  conqueft  of  all 
Africa  for  himfelf.  Ophelias,  won  by  fo  grateful  a  propofal, 
joined  Agathocles  with  an  army  of  20,000  men  in  the  Cartha¬ 
ginian  territories ;  but  he  had  fcarce  arrived  there,  before  the 
perfidious  wretch,  who  had  drawn  him  thither,  caufed  him  to 
be  (lain,  and  kept  his  army  in  his  own  fervice.  The  hiilory  of 
the  Carthaginians  will  inform  the  reader,  in  what  manner  this 
black  inilance  of  treachery  fucceeded.  Ptolemy,  upon  the  death 
of  Ophelias,  recovered  Libya  and  Cyrenaica.  The  wife  of  the 
latter  was  an  Athenian  lady  of  uncommon  beauty  ;  her  name 
was  Eurydice,  and  (he  was  defcended  from  Miltiades.  After 
the  death  of  her  hulband,  (he  returned  to  Athens,  where  Deme¬ 
trius  faw  her  the  following  year,  and  efpoufed  her. 


SECTION  VII. 

DEMETRIUS,  THE  SON  OF  ANTIGONUS,  BESIEGES  AND  TAKES 
ATHENS. - THE  CONSEQUENCES  WHICH  FOLLOW. 

Antigonus  and  Demetrius  had  formed  a  defign  to  reftore 
liberty  to  all  Greece*,  which  was  kept  in  a  kind  of  flavery, 
by  Cafiander,  Ptolemy,  and  Polyfperchon..  Thefe  confederate 
princes,  in  order  to  fubjedl  the  Greeks,  had  judged  it  expedient 
to  eftablifh  ariftocracy  in  all  the  cities  they  conquered.  This 
is  the  government  of  the  rich  and  powerful,  and  correfponds, 
the  mod  of  any,  with  regal  authority.  Antigonus,  to  engage 
the  people  in  his  intereft,  had  recourfe  to  a  contrary  method, 
by  fubftituting  a  democracy,  which  more  effectually  foothed  the 
inclination  of  the  Greeks,  by  lodging  the  power  in  the  hands  of 
the  people.  This  conduit  was  a  renovation  of  the  policy  which 
had  been  fo  frequently  employed  againft  the  Lacedaemonians, 
by  the  Athenians  and  Perfians,  that  had  always  fucceeded ;  and 
it  was  impoffible  for  it  to  be  ineffectual  in  this  conjuncture,  if 
fupported  by  a  good  army.  Antigonus  could  not  enter  upon 
Lis  meafures  in  abetter  manner,  than  by  opening  the  fcene  with 

*  A.  M.  3698.  Ant.  J.  C.  306.  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  892 — 894- 
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the  fignal  of  democratic  liberty  in  Athens  ;  which  was  not  only 
the  moll  jealous,  but  was  likewife  at  the  head  of  all  the  other 
republics. 

When  the  fiege  of  Athens  had  been  refolved  upon,  Anti- 
gonus  was  told  by  one  of  his  friends,  that,  if  he  Ihould  happen 
to  take  that  city,  he  ought  to  keep  it  for  himfelf,  as  the  key 
of  all  Greece  ;  but  he  entirely  rejected  that  propofal,  and  re¬ 
plied,  “  That  the  beft  and  ftrongeft  key  which  he  knew,  was 
“  the  friendfhip  of  the  people  ;  and  that  Athens  being  in  a  man- 
**  ncr  the  light  by  which  all  the  world  fleered,  would  not  fail 
“  to  fpread  univerfally  the  glory  of  his  aftions.”  It  is  very 
furpriiing  to  fee  in  what  manner  princes,  who  are  very  unjufl 
and  felf-interefted,  can  fometimes  borrow  the  language  of  equity 
and  generofity,  and  are  folicitous  of  doing  themfelves  honour  by 
affuming  the  appearance  of  virtues,  to  which,  in  reality,  they 
are  utter  ftrangers. 

Demetrius  fet  out  for  Athens  with  5000  talents,  and  a  fleet 
of  250  (hips.  Demetrius  Phalereus  had  commanded  in  that 
city  for  the  fpace  of  ten  years,  in  the  name,  and  under  the  au¬ 
thority  of  Caffander ;  and  the  republic,  as  I  have  already  ob- 
ferved,  never  experienced  a  jufter  government,  or  enjoyed  a  feries 
of  greater  tranquillity  and  happinefs.  The  citizens,  in  gratitude 
to  his  adminiftration,  had  ereifled  as  many  ftatues  to  his  honour 
as  there  are  days  in  the  year,  namely  360  ;  for  at  that  time 
the  year,  according  to  Pliny  *,  was  limited  to  this  number  of 
days.  An  honour  like  this  had  never  been  accorded  to  any 
citizen. 

When  the  fleet  of  Demetrius  approached,  all  the  inhabitants 
prepared  for  its  reception,  believing  the  flu’ps  belonged  to  Pto¬ 
lemy  ;  but  when  the  captains,  and  principal  officers,  were  at 
laft  undeceived,  they  immediately  had  recourfe  to  arms  for  their 
defence  ;  every  place  was  filled  with  tumult  and  confufion,  the 
Athenians  being  reduced  to  a  hidden  and  unexpefted  neceffity 
of  repelling  an  enemy,  who  advanced  upon  them  without  being 
difcovered,  and  had  already  made  a  defcent ;  for  Demetrius  had 
entered  the  port,  which  he  found  entirely  open,  and  might  eafdy 
be  diftinguifhed  on  the  deck  of  his  galley,  where  with  his  hand 
he  made  a  fignal  to  the  people  to  keep  themfelves  quiet,  and 
afford  him  an  audience.  The  tumult  being  then  calmed,  he 
caufed  them  to  be  informed  aloud  by  a  herald,  who  placed  him¬ 
felf  at  his  fide,  “  That  his  father,  Antigontis,  had  fent  him, 
“  under  happy  aufpices,  to  reinflate  the  Athenians  in  the  pof* 

*  Nondum  anno  hunc  niunerum  dierum  exccdente.  Plin.  1.  xxxiv.  c,  6. 
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“  feflion  of  their  liberty,  to  drive  the  garrifon  out  of  their  cita- 
<(  del,  and  to  re-eftabli(h  their  laws,  and  ancient  plan  of  govern- 
“  ment.” 

The  Athenians,  at  this  proclamation,  cad  their  bucklers 
down  at  their  feet,  and  clapping  their  hands  with  loud  acclama¬ 
tions  of  joy,  prelfed  Demetrius  to  defcend  from  his  galley,  and 
called  him  their  preferver  and  benefa&or.  Thofe  who  were  then 
with  Demetrius  Phalereus  were  unanimoufly  of  opinion,  that 
as  the  fon  of  Antigonus  was  already  mader  of  the  city,  it  would 
be  better  to  receive  him,  though  they  fhould  even  be  certain  that 
he  would  not  perform  any  one  article  of  what  he  had  promifed  : 
upon  which  they  immediately  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  him 
with  a  tender  of  their  fubmifiions. 

Demetrius  received  them  in  a  gracious  manner,  and  gave  them 
a  very  favourable  audience  ;  and,  in  order  to  convince  them  pf 
his  good  difpofition  towards  them,  he  gave  them  Aridodemus 
of  Miletus,  one  of  his  father’s  mod  intimate  friends,  as  an 
hodage,  at  their  difmilfion.  He  was  likewife  careful  to  provide 
for  the  fafety  of  Demetrius  Phalereus,  who,  in  confequence  of 
this  revolution,  had  more  reafon  to  be  apprehendve  of  his  citi¬ 
zens,  than  even  of  the  enemies  themfelves.  The  reputation  and- 
virtue  of  this  great  man  had  infpired  the  young  prince  with  the 
utmod  refpeft  for  his  perion  ;  and  he  fent  him  with  a  fufficient 
guard  to  Thebes,  in  compliance  with  his  own  requed.  He  then 
told  the  Athenians,  that  he  was  determined  not  to  fee  their  city  ; 
and  that  as  dedrous  as  he  was  to  vilit  it,  he  would  not  fo  much 
as  enter  within  the  walls,  till  he  had  entirely  freed  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  from  fubjeftion,  by  driving  out  the  garrifon  that  incroach- 
ed  upon  their  liberties.  At  the  fame  time,  he  ordered  a  large 
ditch  to  be  opened,  and  raifed  good  intrenchments  before  the 
fortrefs  of  Munychia,  to  deprive  it  of  all  communication  with 
the  city  ;  after  which  he  embarked  for  Megara,  where  Caffan- 
der  had  placed  a  drong  garrifon. 

When  he  arrived  at  that  city,  he  was  informed,  that  Crated- 
polis,  the  wife  of  Alexander,  and  daughter  of  Polyfperchon,  who 
was  greatly  celebrated  for  her  beauty,  then  redded  at  Patrae, 
and  was  extremely  dedrous  to  fee  him,  and  be  at  his  devotion. 
He  therefore  left  his  army  in  the  territories  of  Megara,  and 
having  feledfed  a  fmall  number  of  perfons,  mod  difpofed  to  at¬ 
tend  him,  he  fet  out  for  Patrse;  and  when  he  had  arrived  within 
a  fmall  didance  of  that  city,  he  fecretly  withdrew  himfelf  from 
his  people,  and  caufed  a  pavilion  to  be  eredhed  in  a  private  place, 
that  Cratedpolis  might  not  be  feen  when  (he  came  to  him.  A 
party  of  the  enemy  happening  to  be  apprifed  of  this  imprudent 
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proceeding,  marched  againft  him  when  he  leaft  expedled  fuch  a 
vifit,  and  he  had  but  juft  time  to  difguife  himfelf  in  a  mean  habit, 
and  elude  the  danger  by  a  precipitate  flight  ;  fo  that  he  was  on 
the  very  point  of  being  taken  in  the  moft  ignominious  manner, 
on  account  of  his  incontinence.  The  enemy  i'eized  his  tent,  with 
the  riches  that  were  in  it. 

The  city  of  Megara  being  taken,  the  foldiers  demanded  leave 
to  plunder  the  inhabitants ;  but  the  Athenians  interceded  for 
them  fo  effectually,  that  the  city  was  faved.  Demetrius  drove 
out  the  garrifon  of  Caffander,  and  reinftated  Megara  in  its  liber¬ 
ties.  Stilpon*,  a  celebrated  philofopher,  lived  in  that  city,  and 
was  vifited  by  Demetrius,  who  aiked  him  if  he  had  loft  any 
thing  ?  “  Nothing  at  all,”  replied  Stilpon,  “  for  I  carry  all  my 
“  effects  about  me meaning  by  that  exprefiion,  his  juftice, 
probity,  temperance,  and  wifdom  ;  with  the  advantage  of  not 
ranking  any  thing  in  the  clafs  of  blefiings,  that  could  be  taken 
from  him.  What  could  all  the  kings  of  the  earth  do  in  con¬ 
junction  againft  fuch  a  man  as  this,  who  neither  defires  nor 
dreads  any  thing,  and  who  has  been  taught  by  philofophy,  not 
to  confider  death  itfelf  as  a  calamity  ? 

Though  the  city  was  faved  from  pillage,  yet  all  the  Haves  in 
general  were  taken,  and  carried  off  by  the  conquerors.  Deme¬ 
trius,  on  the  day  of  his  return  from  thence,  careffed  Stilpon  ex¬ 
ceedingly,  and  told  him,  that  he  left  the  city  to  him  in  an  entire 
ftate  of  freedom.  “  What  you  fay,  my  Lord,  is  certainly  true,” 
replied  the  philofopher,  “  for  you  have  not  left  fo  much  as  one 
44  Have  in  it.” 

Demetrius,  when  he  returned  to  Athens,  polled  his  troops 
before  the  port  of  Munychia,  and  carried  on  the  fiege  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  he  foon  drove  out  the  garrifon,  and  razed  the 
fort.  The  Athenians,  after  this  event,  intreated  him  with  great 
importunity,  to  come  to  refrefh  himfelf  in  the  city  ;  upon  which 
he  accordingly  entered  it,  and  then  affembled  the  people,  to 
whom  he  reftored  their  ancient  form  of  government,  promifing, 
at  the  fame  time,  that  his  father  lhould  fend  them  150,000  mea. 
fures  of  corn,  and  all  neceffary  materials  for  building  100  galleys^ 

*  Megara  Demetrius  ceperat,  cui  cognomen  Poliorcetes  fuit.  Ab  hoc 
Stilpon  philofophus  interrogatus,  num  quid  perdidiftet :  nihil,  inquit ;  om¬ 
nia  namque  mea  mecum  funt — Habebat  enim  fecum  vera  bona,  in  quae 
non  eft  manus  injedtio —  Haec  funt,  jufticia,  virtus,  temperantia,  prudentia  ; 
et  hoc  ipfum,  nihil  bonum  putare  quod  eripi  poffit — Cogita  nunc,  an  huic 
quifquam  facere  injuriam  poffit,  cui  helium,  et  hoftis  ille  egrcghim  artem 
quaflandarum  urbium  profeflus,  eripere  nihil  potuit.  Senec.de  Conft.  fap. 
c.  v.  et  Ep.  9. 
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of  three  benches  of  oars.  In  this  manner  did  the  Athenians  re¬ 
cover  their  democracy,  about  14  years  after  its  abolition. 

The  gratitude  to  their  benefactors  extended  even  to  impiety 
and  irreligion,  by  the  exceffive  honours  they  decreed  them. 
They  firit  conferred  the  title  of  king  on  Antigonus  and  Deme¬ 
trius,  which  neither  thefe,  nor  any  of  the  other  princes,  had  ever 
had  the  prefumption  to  take  till  then,  though  they  had  affumed  to 
themfelves  all  the  power  and  effects  of  royalty.  The  Athenians 
likewife  honoured  them  with  the  appellation  of  Tutelar  Deities  ; 
and  inftead  of  the  magillracy  of  the  Archon,  which  gave  the  year 
its  denomination,  they  eleCted  a  prielt  of  thefe  tutelar  deities 
in  whofe  name  all  the  public  aCts  and  decrees  were  pafTed. 
They  alfo  ordered  cheir  pictures  to  be  painted  on  the  veil,  which 
was  carried  in  proceflion  at  their  folemn  feftivals  in  honour  of  Mi¬ 
nerva,  called  Panathensea,  and  by  an  excefs  of  adulation  fcarce  cre¬ 
dible,  they  confecrated  the  fpot  of  ground  on  which  Demetrius 
defcended  from  his  chariot,  and  erected  an  altar  upon  it,  which 
they  called  the  “  altar  ofDemetrius  defcending  from  his  chariot 
and  they  added  to  the  ten  ancient  tribes  two  more,  which  they 
ftiled,  “  the  tribe  of  Demetrius,  and  the  tribe  of  Antigonus.” 
They  alfo  changed  the  names  of  two  months  in  their  favour,  and 
published  an  order,  that  thofe  who  fhould  be  fent  to  Antigonus 
and  Demetrius,  by  any  decree  of  the  people,  inftead  of  being  dif- 
tinguifhed  by  the  common  title  of  ambaffadors,  fhould  be  called 
Theoroi,  w'hich  was  an  appellation  referved  for  thofe  who  were 
chofen  to  go  and  offer  facrifices  to  the  gods  of  Delphos  qr  Olym¬ 
pia,  in  the  name  of  the  cities.  But  even  all  thefe  honours  were 
not  fo  ftrange  and  extravagant  as  the  decree  obtained  by  Demo- 
elides,  w'ho  propofed,  “  that  in  order  to  the  more  effectual  confe- 
“  cration  of  the  bucklers  that  were  to  be  dedicated  in  the  tem- 
“  pie  of  Apollo,  at  Delphos,  proper  perfons  fhould  be  difpatch- 
“  ed  to  Demetrius,  the  tutelar  deity  ;  and  that  after  they 
“  had  offered  facrifices  to  him,  they  fhould  inquire  of  this 
tutelar  deity,  in  what  manner  they  ought  to  conduCt 
“  themfelves,  fo  as  to  celebrate,  with  the  greateft  pomptitude 
“  and  the  utmoft  devotion  and  magnificence,  the  dedication  of 
thofe  offerings,  and  that  the  people  would  comply  with  all  the 
“  directions  of  the  oracle,  on  that  occafion.” 

The  extreme  ingratitude  the  Athenians  difeovered,  in  refpeCl 
to  Demetrius  Phalertus,  was  no  lefs  criminal  and  extravagant, 
than  the  immoderate  acknowledgment  they  had  rendered  to  their 
new  mafter.  They  had  always  confidered  the  former  as  too  much 
devoted  to  oligarchy,  and  were  offended  at  hisTuffering  the  Ma¬ 
cedonian  garrilon  to  continue  in  their  citadel,  for  the  fpace  of  ten 

years 
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years,  without  making  the  leafl  application  to  Cafiander  for  their 
removal.  In  this  lie,  however,  had  only  purfued  the  conduct  of 
Phocion,  and  undoubtedly  conlidered  thefe  troops  as  a  neceffary 
reftraint  on  the  turbulent  difpolltion  of  the  Athenians.  *  They 
might  poffibly  imagine  likewife,  that  by  declaring  againft  him 
they  fhould  ingratiate  themfelves  more  effectually  with  the  con* 
queror.  But  whatever  their  motives  might  be,  they  firft  con¬ 
demned  him  to  fuffer  death,  for  contumacy  ;  and  as  they  were 
incapable  of  executing  their  refentment  upon  his  perCon,  becaufe 
he  had  retired  from  their  city,  they  threw  down  the  numerous 
ftatues  they  had  railed  in  honour  of  Demetrius  Phalereus  ;  who, 
when  he  had  received  intelligence  of  their  proceedings,  “  At 
lead,”  {aid  he,  “  it  will  not  be  in  their  power  to  deftroy  that  vir- 
“  tue  in  me  by  which  thefe  ftatues  were  deferved.” 

What  eftimation  is  to  be  made  of  thofe  honours,  which,  at 
one  time,  are  bellowed  with  fo  much  profufion,  and  as  fuddenly 
revoked  at  another ; '  honours  that  have  been  denied  to  virtue, 
and  proftituted  to  vicious  princes,  with  a  conftant  difpofftion  to 
dived  them  of  thofe  favours,  upon  the  fail  impreffions  of  dif- 
content,  and  degrade  them  from  their  divinity  with  as  much  pre¬ 
cipitation  as  they  conferred  it  upon  them  !  What  weaknefs  and 
ftupidity  do  thofe  difcover,  who  are  either  touched  with  drong 
impreffions  of  joy  when  they  receive  fuch  honours,  or  appear  de- 
jeifted  when  they  happen  to  lofe  them  ! 

The  Athenians  ftiil  proceeded  to  greater  extremities.  De¬ 
metrius  Phalereus  was  accufed  of  having  acted  contrary  to  their 
laws  in  many  indances  during  his  adminidration,  and  they  omit¬ 
ted  no  endeavours  to  render  him  odious.  It  was  neceffary  for 
them  to  have  recourl'e  to  this  injudice  and  calumny,  as  infamous 
as  fuch  expedients  were  in  their  own  nature,  to  efcape,  if  pcffi- 
ble,  the  juft  reproach  of  having  condemned  that  merit  and  vir¬ 
tue  which  had  been  univerfally  known  and  experienced.  The 
ftatues,  while  they  fubdded,  were  fo  many  public  teftimonials, 
continually  declaring  in  favour  of  the  innocence  of  Demetrius, 
and  againft  the  injuftice  of  the  Athenians.  Their  own  evidence 
then  turned  againft  them,  and  that  they  could  not  invalidate. 
The  reputation  of  Demetrius  was  not  obliterated  by  the  def- 
truftion  of  his  ftatues  ;  and  therefore  it  was  abfolutely  Decenary 
that  he  fhould  appear  criminal,  that  the  Athenians  might  he 
able  to  reprefent  themfelves  as  innocent  and  juft  ;  and  they 
imagined  that  a  folemn  and  authentic  condemnation  would  fup- 
ply  the  defecl  of  proofs,  and  the  regularity  of  forms.  They 
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did  not  even  fpave  his  friends  ;  and  all  tliofe  who  Tad  main¬ 
tained  a  drift  intimacy  with  him  were  expofed  to  ir.fults.  Men¬ 
ander,  that  celebrated  poet,  from  whom  Terence  has  tranfcribed 
the  greateft  part  of  his  comedies,  was  on  the  point  of  being 
prolecuted,  for  no  other  reafon  than  his  having  contracted  a 
friend  fir  ip  with  Demetrius. 

There  is  fome  reafon  to  believe,  that  Demetrius,  after  he  had 
parted  fome  time  at  Thebes,  retired  for  refuge  to  Caflander,  who 
was  feniible  of  his  merit,  and  teftified  a  particular  eftcem  for 
him,  and  that  he  continued  under  his  protection  as  long  as  that 
prince  lived.  But  as  he  had  reafon,  after  the  death  of  Caf- 
fander,  to  be  apprehenfive  of  all  things  from  the  brutality  of 
liis  foil  Antipater,  who  had  caufed  his  own  mother  to  be  def- 
troyed,  he  retired  into  Egypt,  to  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  had  ren¬ 
dered  himfelf  illuftrious  by  his  liberalities  and  regard  to  men  of 
letters,  and  whofe  court  was  then  the  afylum  of  all  perfons  in 
dirtrefs. 

*  His  reception  at  this  court  wras  as  favourable  as  pofiible  ; 
and  the  king,  according  to  _ZElian,  gave  him  the  office  of  fu- 
perintending  the  obfervance  of  the  laws  of  the  flate.  Pae  held 
the  firrt  rank  among  the  friends  of  that  prince  ;  lived  in  afflu¬ 
ence,  and  was  in  a  condition  to  tranfmit  prefcnts  to  his  fi  lends 
at  Athens.  Thefe  were  undoubtedly  fome  of  thofe  real  friends, 
of  whom  Demetrius  himfelf  declared,  that  they  never  came  to 
him  in  his  prosperity,  till  he  firft  had  fent  for  them,  but  that 
they  always  virtted  him  in  his  adverfity,  without  waiting  for  any 
invitation. 

During  his  exile,  he  compofed  feveral  treatifes  on  govern¬ 
ment,  the  duties  of  civil  life,  and  other  fubjeCts  of  the  like  na¬ 
ture.  This  employment  was  a  kind  of  fuftenance  to  his  mind-f, 
and  chenfhed  in  it  thofe  fentiments  of  humanity,  with  which  it 
was  fo  largely  replenilhed.  How  grateful  a  confolation  and  re- 
iource  is  this,  either  in  fohtude,  or  a  ftate  of  exile,  to  a  man  fo- 
licitous  of  improving  his  hours  of  leifure  to  the  advantage  of 
himfelf,  and  the  public  1 

The  reader,  when  he  confiders  the  furprifing  number  of  rta- 
tues  ereCted  in  honour  of  one  man,  will  undoubtedly  beftow 
fome  reflexions  on  the  ftrange  difference  he  dilcovers  between 
the  glorious  ages  of  Athens,  and  that  we  are  now  defcribing. 


*  jElian.  1.  iii.  c.  17.  Plut.  in  exil.  p.  601.  _ 

+  Multa  prsedara  in  illo  calamitofo  exilio  fcripfrt,  non  ad  ufum  aliquein 
fuum,  quo  erat  orbatus;  fed  animi  cultus  ille  erat  ei  quart  quidam  humam- 
tatis  cibus.  Cic.  de  Finib.  bon.  et  nral.  1.  v.  n.  J41 
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A  very  judicious  author  *  has  a  fine  remark  on  this  occafion. 
All  the  recompence,  fays  he,  which  the  Athenians  formerly 
granted  Miltiades  for  preferving  the  Hate,  was  the  privilege  ot 
being  reprefented  in  a  picture  as  the  principal  figure,  and  at  the 
head  of  nine  other  generals,  animating  the  troops  for  the  battle; 
but  the  fame  people,  being  afterwards  foftened  and  corrupted 
by  the  flattery  of  their  orators,  decreed  above  300  flatues  to 
Demetrius  Phalereus.  Such  a  prodigality  of  honours  are  no 
proofs  of  real  merit,  but  the  effects  of  fervile  adulation  ;  and 
Demetrius  Phalereus  was  culpable  to  a  confiderable  degree,  in. 
not  oppofing  them  to  the  utmoft  of  his  power,  if  he  really  was 
in  a  condition  to  prevent  their  taking  place,  f  The  conduct  of 
Cato  was  much  more  prudent,  when  he  declined  feveral  marks 
of  diftinftion  which  the  people  were  defirous  of  granting  him  ; 
and  when  he  was  alked,  one  day,  why  no  flatues  had  been  erect¬ 
ed  to  him,  when  Rome  was  crowded  with  thofe  of  fo  many 
others,  “  I  had  much  rather,”  faid  he,  “  people  fhould  inquire 
“  w'hy  I  have  none,  than  why  I  have  any.” 

True  honour  and  diltindtion,  fays  Plutarch,  in  the  place  I 
laft  cited,  confifl  in  the  fincere  eiteem  and  affection  of  the  people, 
founded  on  real  merit  and  effedtual  fervices.  Thefe  are  fcnti- 
ments  which  are  fo  far  from  being  extinguifhed  by  'death,  that 
they  are  perpetuated  from  age  to  age  ;  whereas,  a  profu- 
fion  of  honours  through  flattery,  or  the  apprehenfions  entertain¬ 
ed  of  bad  princes  and  tyrants,  are  never  known  to  furtive  them, 
and  frequently  die  away  before  them.  The  fame  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  whom  we  have  lately  feen  confulted  and  adored  like 
an  oracle  and  a  god,  will  foon  have  the  mortification  to  behold 
the  Athenians,  (hutting  their  gates  againfl  him,  for  no  other 
reafon  than  the  change  of  his  fortune. 

J  Demetrius,  while  he  continued  at  Athens,  efpoufed  Eury- 
dice,  the  widow  of  Ophelias.  He  had  already  had  feveral  wives, 
and,  among  the  reft,  Phda,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  whom 
his  father  compelled  him  to  marry  againfl  his  inclination, 
citing  to  him  a  verfe  out  of  Euripides,  which  he  changed  into 
a  parody  by  the  alteration  of  one  word.  “  Wherever  fortune 
“  is,  a  perfon  ought  to  marry,  even  againfl  his  inclination 
As  ancient  as  this  maxim  is,  it  has  never  grown  obfolete  hitherto, 
but  retains  its  full  force,  how  contrary  foever  it  be  to  the  fenti- 
ments  of  nature.  Demetrius  was  fevcrely  cenfured  at  Athens, 
for  infamous  excefles. 

*  Cor.  Nep.  in  Miitiad.  c.  vi.  f  Piut.  in  prxc.  reip.  ger. p.  820’ 

t  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  894. 
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*  In  a  fnort  time  after  this  marriage,  his  father  ordered  him 
to  quit  Greece,  and  fent  him  with  a  itrong  fleet,  and  a  numerous 
army,  to  conquer  the  ifle  of  Cyprus  from  Ptolemy.  Before  he 
undertook  this  expedition,  he  fent  ambaffadors  to  the  Rhodians, 
to  invite  them  to  an  alliance  with  him  againft  Ptolemy  ;  but 
this  attempt  proved  ineffeftual,  and  they  conftantly  infilled  on 
the  liberty  of  perfevenng  in  the  neutrality  they  had  embraced. 
Demetrius,  being;  fenfible  that  the  intelligence  Ptolemy  maintain- 
cd  in  Rhodes  had  defeated  his  defign,  advanced  to  Cyprus, 
where  he  made  a  defeent,  and  marched  to  Salamina,  the  capital 
of  that  ifland.  Menelaus,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy,  who  had  fhut 
himielf  up  there  with  moft  of  his  troops,  marched  out  to  give 
aim  battle,  but  was  defeated,  and  compelled  to  re-enter  the 
place  after  he  had  loft  1000  of  his  men,  who  were  (lain  upon  the 
ipot,  and  3000  more  who  were  taken  prifoners. 

Menelaus,  not  doubting  but  the  prince,  elated  with  this  fuc- 
cefs,  would  undertake  the  fiege  of  Salamina,  made  all  the  need- 
fary  preparations,  on  his  part,  for  a  vigorous  defence  ;  and 
while  he  was  employing  all  his  attention  to  that  effef:,  he  fent 
three  couriers  pod  to  Ptolemy,  to  carry  him  the  news  of  his 
defeat,  and  the  flege  with  which  he  was  threatened ;  they  were 
alfo  to  folicit  him  to  haften  the  fuccours  he  demanded,  and,  if 
poflible,  to  lead  them  in  perfon. 

Demetrius,  after  he  had  obtained  an  exaft  account  of  the  fitu- 
ation  of  the  place,  as  alfo  of  his  forces,  and  thofe  of  the  garrifon, 
was  fenfible  that  he  had  not  a  fufficient  number  of  battering- 
rams,  and  other  military  machines  for  its  redudtion  ;  and  there¬ 
fore  fent  to  Syria  for  a  great  number  of  expert  workmen,  with 
an  infinite  quantity  of  iron  and  wood,  in  order  to  make  all  the 
neceffary  preparations  for  aflaulting  a  city  of  that  importance  ; 
and  he  then  built  the  famous  engine  called  Helepolis,  of  which  I 
fhall  give  an  exadt  defeription. 

When  all  the  r.eceffary  difpofitions  were  made,  Demetrius 
carried  on  his  approaches  to  the  city,  and  began  to  batter  the 
walls  with  his  engines ;  and  as  they  were  judicioufly  worked,  they 
had  all  the  effect  that  could  be  expected.  The  befiegers,  after 
various  attacks,  opened  feveral  large  breaches  in  the  wall,  by 
which  means  the  beneged  were  rendered  incapable  of  fuftaining 
the  affault  much  longer,  unlefs  they  could  refolve  on  fome  bold 
attempt,  to  prevent  the  attack  which  Demetrius  intended  to 
make  the  next  day.  During  the  night,  which  had  fufpended 
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the  hoftilities  on  both  Tides,  the  inhabitants  of  Salamina  piled 
vaft  quantity  of  dry  wood  on  their  walls,  with  an  intermixture  of 
other  combuftible  materials,  and,  about  midnight,  threw  them 
all  down  at  the  foot  of  the  Helepolis,  battering  rams,  and  other 
engines,  and  then  kindled  them  with  long  flaming  poles.  The 
Are  immediately  feizea  them  with  fo  much  violence,  that  they 
were  all  in  flames  in  a  very  lhort  time.  The  enemy  ran  from  all 
quarters  to  extinguifh  the  fire  ;  but  this  colt  them  a  considerable 
time  to  effedi,  and  mod  of  the  machines  were  greatly  damaged. 
Demetrius,  however,  was  not  difcouraged  at  this  diiafter. 

Ptolemy,  upon  the  intelligence  he  received  of  his  brother’s  ill 
fuccefs  in  the  adlion  againft  Demetrius,  canfed  a  powerful  fleet 
to  be  fitted  out  with  all  expedition,  and  advanced,  as  foon  as 
poffible,  to  his  afiiftance.  The  battle,  for  which  both  parties 
prepared,  after  fome  ineffectual  overtures  of  accommodation, 
created  great  expectations  of  the  event,  not  only  in  the  generals 
who  were  then  upon  the  fpot,  but  in  all  the  abfent  princes  and 
commanders.  The  fuccefs  appeared  to  be  uncertain  but  it 
was  very  apparent,  that  it  would  eventually  give  one  of  the  con¬ 
tending  parties  an  entire  fuperiority  over  the  reft.  Ptolemy, 
who  arrived  with  a  fleet  of  150  fail,  had  ordered  Menelaus,  who 
was  then  at  Salamina,  to  come  up  with  the  60  veflels  under  h  *. 
command,  in  order  to  charge  the  rear-guard  of  Demetrius,  and 
throw  them  into  diforder,  amidlt  the  firft  heat  of  the  battle.  But 
Demetrius  had  the  precaution  to  leave  10  of  his  fhips  to  oppofe 
tbofe  60  of  Menelaus  ;  for  this  fmall  number  was  fuffitient  to 
guard  the  entrance  into  the  port,  which  was  very  narrow,  and 
prevent  Menelaus  from  coming  out.  When  this  preliminary  to 
the  engagement  was  fettled,  Demetrius  drew  out  his  land-forces, 
and  extended  them  along  the  points  of  land  which  projeCled  into 
the  fea,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condition,  in  cafe  any  misfortune 
happened,  to  affifi:  thofe  who  would  be  obliged  to  fave  them-- 
felves  by  fwimming  ;  after  which  he  failed  into  the  open  fea, 
with  180  galleys,  and  charged  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  with  fo 
much  impetuofity,  that  he  broke  the  lines  of  battle.  Ptolemy, 
finding  his  defeat  inevitable,  had  immediately  recourfe  to  flight 
with  eight  galleys,  which  were  all  that  efcaped  ;  for  of  the  other 
veflels  which  compofed  his  fleet,  fome  were  either  (flattered  or 
funk  in  the  battle,  and  all  the  others,  to  the  number  of  70,  were 
taken  with  their  whole  complements.  All  the  remains,  there¬ 
fore,  of  Ptolemy’s  train  and  baggage,  with  his  domeflies,  friends,, 
and  wives,  provifions,  arms,  money,  and  machines  of  war,  on 
board  the  Itore-fhips  that  lay  at  anchor,  were  feized  by  Deme¬ 
trius,  who  cdufed  them  to  be  carried  to  his  camp. 
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Menelaus  no  longer  made  any  oppofition,  after  this  battle  at 
fea,  but  finrendered  himfelf  to  Demetrius,  with  the  city,  and  all 
his  Ihips  and  land-forces,  which  laft  confided  of  1200  horfe,  and 
12,000  foot. 

Demetrius  exalted  the  glory  of  this  victory  by  his  humani¬ 
ty  and  generous  conduct  after  it.  He  caufed  the  Haiti  to  be  in¬ 
terred  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  generoufly  reftored  liberty 
to  Menelaus  and  Lentifcus,  one  the  brother,  and  the  other  the 
ion  of  Ptolemy,  who  were  found  among  the  prifoners  :  he  alfo 
difmiffed  them,  with  their  friends  and  domettics,  and  all  their  bag¬ 
gage,  without  any  ranfom  ;  that  he  might  once  more  return  the 
civilities  he  had  experienced  from  Ptolemy,  on  a  like  occafion, 
after  the  battle  of  Gaza.  *  With  fo  much  more  generality, 
difintereftednefs,  and  politenefs  did  enemies  make  war  again!! 
each  other  in  thofe  days,  than  we  now  find  between  friends  in 
the  ordinary  commerce  of  life.  He  Iikewife  feledted  out  of  the 
fpoils,  1 200  complete  fuits  of  armour,  and  gave  them  to  the 
Athenians  ;  the  reft  of  the  prifoners,  v/hofe  number  amounted  to 
17,000  men,  without  including  the  marines  taken  with  the 
fleet,  were  incorporated  by  him  into  his  troops ;  by  which 
ip.eans  he  greatly  reinforced  his  army. 

Antigenus,  who  continued  in  Syria,  waited  with  the  utmoft 
anxiety  and  impatience  for  an  account  of  a  battle,  by  the  event  of 
which  the  fate  of  himfelf  and  his  fon  was  to  be  decided.  When 
the  courier  brought  him  intelligence,  that  Demetrius  had  ob¬ 
tained  a  complete  vidlory,  his  joy  rofe  in  proportion  ;  and  all 
the  people,  at  the  fame  inftant,  proclaimed  Antigonus  and  De¬ 
metrius  kings.  Antigonus  immediately  tranfmitted  to  his  fon 
the  diadem  which  had  glittered  on  his  own  brows,  and  gave  him 
the  regal  title  in  the  letter  he  wrote  to  him.  The  Egyptians, 
when  they  were  informed  of  tills  proceeding,  were  alio  no  lefs 
induftnpus  in  proclaiming  Ptolemy  king,  that  they  might  not 
feem  to  be  dc  jeeded  at  their  defeat,  or  be  thought  to  entertain 
the  lefs  fifteen!  and. affection  for  their  prince.  Eyfimachus  and 
Seleucus  foou  followed  their  example,  the  one  in  Thrace,  and  the 
other  m  Babylon,  and  the,  provinces  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  alfumed 
the  title  of  king,  in  their  feveral  dominions,  after  they  had  for  fo 
many  years  ufurped  the  fupreme  authority  there,  without  pre- 
fumiug  to  take  this,,  title  upon  them  till  that  time,  which  was 
about  18  y.ears  after  the.  death  of  Alexander. ,  Callander  alone, 
though  he  vyas  treated  as  a  king  by  the  others,  in  their  difeourfe 
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and  letters  to  him,  continued  to  write  in  his  ufual  manner,  and 
without  affixing  any  addition  to  his  name. 

Plutarch  obterves,  that  this  new  title  not  only  occasioned 
thefe  princes  to  augment  their  train  and  pompous  appearance; 
but  alfo  caufed  them  to  affume  airs  of  pomp  and  loftinefs,  and 
infpired  them  with  fuch  haughty  impreffionS  as  they  had  never 
manifefted  till  then  ;  as  if  this  appellation  had  fuddenly  exalted 
them  into  a  fpecies  of  beings  different  from  the  reft  of  man¬ 
kind. 

*  Seleucus  had  greatly  increafed  his  power  in  the  oriental  pro¬ 
vinces,  during  the  tranfadfions  we  have  been  defcribing  ;  for, 
after  he  had  killed  Nicanor  in  a  battle,  whom  Antigonus  had 
lent  againft  him,  he  not  only  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  the  poffeffion 
of  Media,  Affyria,  and  Babylon,  but  reduced  Perfia,  Bachiana, 
Hyrcania,  and  all  the  provinces  on  this  fide  tire  Indus,  which 
had  formerly  been  conquered  by  Alexander. 

■j-  Antigonus,  on  his  fide,  to  improve  the  victory  his  fon  had 
obtained  in  Cyprus,  affembled  an  army  of  100,000  men  in  Syria, 
with  an  intention  to  invade  Egypt.  He  flattered  himfelf,  that 
conqueft  would  infallibly  attend  his  arms,  and  that  he  fhould 
diveft  Ptolemy  cf  that  kingdom,  with  as  much  eafe  as  he  had 
taken  Cyprus  from  him.  Whilft  he  was  conducting  this  great 
army  by  land,  Demetrius  followed  him  with  his  fleet,  which 
coafted  along  the  fhores  to  Gaza,  where  the  father  and  fon  con¬ 
certed  the  meafures  each  of  them  were  to  purfue.  The  pilots 
advifed  them  to  wait  till  the  fetting  of  the  Pleiades,  and  defer 
their  departure  Only  for  eight  days,  becaufe  the  fea  was  then 
very  tempeftuous  :  but  the  impatience  of  Antigonus  to  furprife 
Ptolemy,  before  his  preparations  were  completed,  caufed  him 
to  difregard  that  falutary  advice.  Demetrius  was  ordered  to 
make  a  defcent  in  one  of  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  whilft  Anti¬ 
gonus  was  to  endeavour  to  open  a  paffage  by  land,  into  the 
heart  of  the  country  ;  hut  neither  the  one  nor  the  other  fuc- 
ceeded  in  his  expedition.  The  fleet  of  Demetrius  fuftained 
great  damage  by  violent  ftorms  ;  and  Ptolemy  had  taken  fuch 
cffeftual  precautions  to  fecure  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  as  ren¬ 
dered  it  irn practicable  to  Demetrius  to  land  his  troops.  Anti¬ 
gonus,  on  the  other  hand,  having  'employed  all  bis  efforts  to 
crofs  the  deferts  which  lie  between  Paleftine  and  Egypt,  had 
much  greater  difficulties  ftill  to  furmount,  and  found  it  impoffi- 
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ble  to  pafs  the  firft  arm  of  the  Nile  in  his  march,  fuch  judicious 
orders  had  been  given  by  Ptolemy,  and  fo  advantageoufly  were 
his  troops  polled  at  all  the  palfes  and  avenues  ;  but,  what  was 
flill  more  affiidlive  to  Antigonus  than  all  the  reft,  his  fwldiers 
daily  deferted  from  him  in  great  numbers. 

Ptolemy  had  fent  out  boats  on  feyeral  parts  of  the  river  where 
the  enemies  reforted  for  water,  and  caufed  it  to  be  proclaimed 
on  his  part,  from  thofe  velfels,  that  every  deferter  from  their 
troops  fhould  receive  from  him  two  minse,  and  every  officer  a 
talent.  So  confiderable  a  recompence  foon  allured  great  num¬ 
bers  to  receive  it,  efpecially  the  troops  in  the  pay  of  Antigonus;. 
nor  were  they  prevailed  upon  by  money  alone,  as  their  inclina¬ 
tions  to  ferve  Ptolemy  were  much  ftronger  than  their  motives 
to  continue  under  Antigonus,  whom  they  confidered  as  an  old 
man  difficult  to  be  pleafcd,  imperious,  roorofe,  and  fevere  ; 
whereas  Ptolemy  rendered  himfelf  amiable,  by  his  gentle  difpofi- 
tion  and  engaging  behaviour  to  all  who  approached  him. 

Antigonus,  after  he  bad  hovered  to  no  effedl  on  the  frontiers 
of  Egypt,  and  even  till  his  provitions  began  to  fail  him,  became 
fenfible  of  his  inability  to  enter  into  Egypt  ;  that  his  army  de- 
creafed  every  day  by  licknefs  and  defertion  ;  and  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  fubfift  his  remaining  troops  any  longer  in 
that  country  ;  was  obliged  to  return  into  Syria,  in  a  very 
fhameful  manner,  after  having  loft  in  this  unfortunate  expedi¬ 
tion,  a  great  number  of  his  land-forces,  and  abundance  of  his 
fhips. 

Ptolemy',  having  offered  a  facrifice  to  the  gods,  in  gratitude 
for  the  protection  they  had  granted  him,  fent  to  acquaint  Lyfi- 
machus,  Caffander,  and  Seleucus,  with  the  happy  event  of  that 
campaign,  and  to  renew  the  alliance  between  them,  againft  the 
common  enemy.  This  was  the  laft  attack  he  had  to  fuftain  for 
the  crown  of  Egypt,  and  it  greatly  contributed  to  fix  it  upon 
his  head,  in  confrquence  of  the  prudent  meafures  be  purfued- 
Ptolemy,  the  aftronomer,  therefore  fixed  the  commencement  of 
his  reign  at  this  period,  and  afterwards  points  cut  the  feveral 
years  of  its  duration,  in  bis  chronological  canon.  He  begins 
the  Epocha  on  the  feventb  of  November,  and  19  years  after  the 
death  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
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SECTION  VIII. 

DEMETRIUS  BESIEGES  RHODES. — ‘PROTOGENES  SPARED 
DURING  THE  SIEGE. 

Antigonus  *  was  almoft  80  years  of  age  at  that  time,  and 
as  he  had  then  contracted  a  grofs  habit  of  body,  and  confequent- 
ly  was  but  little  qualified  for  the  aCtivity  of  a  military  life,  he 
made  ufe  of  his  fon’s  fervices,  who,  by  the  experience  he  had 
already  acquired,  and  the  fuccefs  which  attended  him,  tranfacted 
the  moll  important  affairs  with  great  ability.  The  father,  for 
this  reafon,  was  not  offended  at  his  expenfive  luxury  and  intem¬ 
perance  ;  for  Demetrius,  during  peace,  abandoned  himfelf  to 
the  greateft  exceffes  of  all  kinds,  without  the  leak  regard  to  de¬ 
corum.  In  times  of  war,  indeed,  he  afted  a  very  different  part ; 
he  was  then  a  quite  different  man,  vigilant,  aftive,  laborious,  and 
invincible  to  fatigues.  Whether  he  gave  into  pleafure,  or  ap¬ 
plied  to  ferious  affairs,  he  entirely  devoted  himfelf  to  the  one  or 
the  other ;  and  for  the  time  he  engaged  in  either,  was  incapable 
of  moderation.  He  had  an  inventive  genius ;  and  it  may  be 
juffly  fail,  that  curioffty,  and  a  fine  turn  of  mind  for  the  faiences, 
were  inseparable  from  him.  He  never  employed  his  natural  in- 
duftry  in  frivolous  and  infignificant  amufements,  like  many  other 
kings,  forne  of  whom,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  valued  themfelves 
for  their  expertnefs  in  playing  on  inftruments,  others  in  paint¬ 
ing,  and  fome  in  their-  dexterity  in  the  turner’s  art,  with  an 
hundred  other  qualities  of  private  men,  but  not  one  of  a  prince. 
His  application  to  the  mechanic  arts  had  fomething  great  and 
truly  royal  in  it ;  his  galleys,  with  five  benches  of  oars,  were 
the  admiration  of  his  enemies,  who  beheld  them  failing  along 
the  coafts  ;  and  his  engines,  called  Helepoles,  were  a  furpi  if- 
ing  fpeCfacle  to  thofe  whom  he  befieged.  They  were  exceed¬ 
ingly  ui'eful  to  him  in  the  war  with  Rhodes,  with  the  conduit 
of  which  his  father  had  charged  him  at  the  time  we  are  now 
fpeaking  of. 

Among  the  Hands  called  Sporades,  Rhodes  held  the  firll 
rank,  as  well  for  the  fertility  of  its  foil,  as  the  fafety  of  its  ports 
and  roads,  which,  on  that  account,  were  reforted  to  by  great 
numbers  of  trading  fhips  from  all  parts.  It  then  formed  a  fmall 
but  very  powerful  ftate,  whofe  friendfliip  was  courted  by  all 
princes,  and  who  was  ftudious,  on  its  own  part,  to  oblige  them, 
by  obferving  an  exaft  neutrality,  and  carefully  declining  any 
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declaration  in  favour  of  one  againft  another,  in  the  wars  that 
srofe  in  thofe  times.  As  the  inhabitants  were  limited  to  a  little 
illand,  all  their  power  flowed  from  their  riches,  and  their  riches 
from  their  commerce,  which  it  was  their  capital  interefl  to  pre- 
ferve  as  free  as  poflible  with  the  Mediterranean  ftates,  which  all 
contributed  to  their  profperity.  The  Rhodians,  by  perfifting 
in  fo  prudent  a  condudt,  had  rendered  their  city  very  flouvifh- 
ing  ;  and  as  they  enjoyed  continual  peace,  they  became  extreme¬ 
ly  opulent.  Notwitbftanding  the  feeming  neutrality  they  main¬ 
tained,  their  inclination,  as  well  as  interefl:,  fecretly  attached 
them  to  Ptolemy,  becaufe  the  principal  and  mod  advantageous 
branches  of  their  commerce  flowed  from  Egypt.  When  Anti- 
gonus,  therefore,  demanded  fuccours  of  them  in  his  war  with 
Cyprus,  they  entreated  him  not  to  compel  them  to  declare 
againft  Ptolemy,  their  ancient  friend  and  ally  ;  but  this  anfwer, 
as  prudent  and  well-concerted  as  it  really  was,  drew  upon  them 
the  difpleafure  of  Antigonus,  which  he  exprtfled  in  the  fevered: 
menaces;  and,  when  he  returned  from  his  expedition  to  Egypt, 
he  fent  his  foil  Demetrius,  with  a  fleet  and  army,  to  chaftife 
their  infolent  temerity,  as  he  termed  it,  and  likevvife  to  reduce 
them  to  his  obedience. 

The  Rhodians,  who  forefaw  the  impending  ftorm,  had  fent 
to  all  the  princes  their  allies,  and  to  Ptolemy  in  particular,  to 
implore  their  afliftance,  and  caufed  it  to  be  reprefented  to  the 
latter,  that  their  attachment  to  his  interefl  had  drawn  upon  them 
the  danger  to  which  they  were  then  expofed. 

The  preparations  on  each  fide  were  immenfe.  Demetrius 
arrived  before  Rhodes  with  a  very  numerous  fleet,  for  he  had 
200  fhips  of  war  of  different  dimenfions,  and  more  than  170 
tranfports,  which  carried  about  40,000  men,  without  including 
the  cavalry,  and  the  fuccours  he  received  from  pirates.  He  had 
likewife  near  1000  fmall  veffels  laden  with  provifions,  and  all 
other  neceffary  accommodations  for  an  army.  The  expectation 
of  the  vaft  booty  to  be  acquired  by  the  capture  of  fo  rich  a  city 
as  Rhodes,  had  allured  great  numbers  of  foldiers  to  join  Deme¬ 
trius  in  this  expedition.  This  prince,  who  had  the  moft  fertile 
and  inventive  genius  that  ever  was,  for  attacking  places,  and 
forming  machines  of  war,  had  brought  with  him  an  infinite 
number  of  the  latter.  He  was  fenfible  that  he  had  to  deal  with 
a  brave  people,  and  very  able  commanders,  who  had  acquired 
great  experience  in  maritime  affairs’;  and  that  the  befieged  had 
an  hundred  military  machines  almoft  as  formidable  as  his  own. 

Demetrius,  upon  his  arrival  at  the  ifland,  landed  in  order  to 
take  a  view  of  the  molt  commodious  fituation  for  aflaulting  the 
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place.  He  likewife  fent  out  parties  to  lay  the  country  walle 
on  all  fides,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  caufed  another  body  of  his 
troops  to  cut  down  the  trees,  and  demolilh  the  houfes  in  the 
parts  adjacent  to  Rhodes,  and  then  employed  them  as  materials 
to  fortify  his  camp  with  a  triple  palifade. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence.  All  perfons  of  merit  and  reputation  for  military  affairs, 
in  the  countries  in  alliance  with  the  Rhodians,  threw  them- 
felves  into  the  city,  as  much  for  the  honour  of  ferving  a  re¬ 
public,  equally  celebrated  for  its  gratitude  and  the  courage  of 
its  citizens,  as  to  manifeft  their  own  fortitude  and  abilities  in 
the  defence  of  that  place,  againft  one  of  the  greateft  captains, 
and  the  rnoft  expert  in  the  condutff.  of  fieges,  that  antiquity  ever 
produced. 

They  began  with  difmiffing  from  the  city  all  fuch  perfons  as 
were  ufelefs  ;  and  the  number  of  thofe  who  were  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  amounted  to  6000  citizens,  and  1000  ftrangers. 
Liberty,  and  the  right  of  denifons,  were  promifed  to  fuch  llaves 
as  (hould  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their  bravery,  and  the  pub¬ 
lic  engaged  to  the  mailers  the  full  price  of  each  of  them.  It 
was  likewife  publicly  declared,  that  the  citizens  fhould  bellow 
an  honourable  interment  on  thofe  who  ihould  lofe  their  lives  in 
any  engagement  and  would  alfo  provide  for  the  fubiillence  of 
their  parents,  wives,  and  children,  and  portion  the  daughters  in 
marriage  :  and  that  when  the  fons  fhould  be  of  age  capable  of 
bearing  arms,  they  (hould  be  prefented  with  a  complete  fuit  of 
armour,  on  the  public  theatre,  at  the  great  folemnity  of  the  Bac¬ 
chanalians. 

This  decree  kindled  an  incredible  ardour  in  all  ranks  of  men. 
The  rich  came  in  crowds  with  money  to  defray  the  expence  of 
the  fiege,  and  the  foldiers’  pay.  The  workmen  redoubled  their 
indudry  in  making  arms,  that  were  excellent,  as  well  for  the 
promptitude  of  execution,  as  the  beauty  of  the  work.  Some 
were  employed  in  making  catapultas  and  balitlas  ;  others  form¬ 
ed  different  machines  equally  neceffary  ;  a  third  clafs  repaired 
the  breaches  of  the  walls  ;  while  feveral  others  fupplied  them 
with  done.  In  a  word,  every  thing  was  in  motion  throughout 
the  city  ;  each  driving  with  emulation  to  didinguifh  himfelf 
on  that  occaflon  ;  fo  that  a  zeal  fo  ardent  and  univerfal  was 
never  known  before. 

The  befieged  fird  fent  out  three  good  failors  againd  a  fmall 
fleet  of  futtlers  and  merchants,  who  fupplied  the  enemy  with 
provifions  ;  they  funk  a  great  number  of  their  veffels,  burned 
feveral,  and  carried  into  the  city  fuch  of  the  prifoners  who  were 
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in  a  condition  to  pay  their  rar.fom.  The  Rhodians  gained  a  con- 
fiderable  fum  of  money  by  this  expedition  ;  for  it  was  mutually 
agreed,  that  icco  drachms,  about  L.  25  lhould  be  paid 
fcr  every  perfon  that  was  a  freeman,  and  half  the  fum  for  a 
Have. 

The  liege  of  Rhodes  has  been  reprefented  as  the  mafterpiece  of 
Demetrius,  and  the  greateft  in  ft  a  nee  of  the  fertility  of  his  geni- 
\is  in  refources  and  inventions.  He  began  the  attack  from  the 
fea,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  the  port,  and  the  towers 
which  defended  the  entrance. 

In  order  to  accomplish  this  defign,  he  caufed  two  tortoifes  to 
be  erecled  on  two  flat  prahms  or  barks  joined  together,  to  facili¬ 
tate  his  approach  to  the  places  he  intended  to  batter.  One  of 
tbefe  was  ftronger  and  more  folid  than  the  other,  in  order  to  co¬ 
ver  the  men  from  thole  enormous  mafles  which  the  befieged  dif- 
ebarged  from  the  towers  and  walls,  with  the  catapultas  planted 
upon  them  ;  the  other  was  of  a  lighter  ftrufture,  and  defigned  to 
{helter  the  foldiers  from  flights  of  darts  and  arrows.  Two  towers 
of  four  ftories  were  erected  at  tlie  fame  time,  which  exceeded  in 
height  the  towers  that  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port,  and 
which  were  intended  to  be  ufed  in  battering  the  latter  with  vcllies 
of  itones  and  darts.  Each  of  thefe  towers  were  placed  upon 
two  {hips  ftronglv  bound  together. 

Demetrius,  befide  thefe  tortoifes  and  towers,  caufed  a  kmd  of 
floating  barvicado  to  be  erected  on  a  long  beam  of  timber,  four 
feet  thick,  through  which  flakes  armed  at  the  end  with  large 
points  of  iron  were  driven.  Thefe  flakes  were  difpofed  horizon¬ 
tally  with  their  fpikes  projecting  forward,  in  order  to  prevent 
the  veffels  of  the  port  from  lhattering  the  work  with  their  beaks. 

He  likewife  {elected  out  of  his  fleet  the  largeft  veffels,  on  the 
fide  of  which  he  erected  a  rampart  of  planks  with  little  win¬ 
dows,  eafy  to  be  opened.  He  there  placed  the  beft  Cretan 
archers  and  {lingers  in  all  his  army,  and  furr.ifhed  them  with  an 
infinite  number  of  bows,  fmall  baliftas,  or  crofs-bows,  and  cata¬ 
pultas,  with  other  engines  for  {hooting  j  in  order  to  gall  the 
workmen  of  the  city  employed  in  railing  and  repairing  the  walls 
of  the  port. 

The  Rhodians  feeing  the  befiegers  turn  all  their  efforts  againfl: 
that  quarter,  were  no  lefs  induftrious  to  defend  it ;  in  order  to 
accomplifh  that  defign,  they  raifed  two  machines  upon  an  ad¬ 
joining  eminence,  and  formed  three  others,  which  they  placed  on 
large  {hips  of  burden,  at  the  mouth  of  the  little  haven.  A  body 
of  archers  ar.d  {lingers  were  likewife  polled  on  each  of  thefe  fitu- 
ations,  with  a  prodigious  quantity  of  liones,  darts,  and  arrows 
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of  all  kinds.  The  fame  orders  were  alfo  given,  with  refpeft  to 
the  fhips  of  burden  in  the  great  port. 

When  Demetrius  advanced  with  his  fhips  and  all  their  arma¬ 
ment,  to  begin  the  attack  on  the  ports,  fuch  a  violent  temped 
arofe  as  rendered  it  impoffible  for  him  to  accomplifh  any  of  his 
operations  that  day  ;  but  the  fea  growing  calm  about  night,  he 
took  the  advantage  of  the  darknefs,  and  advanced,  without  be¬ 
ing  perceived  by  the  enemy,  to  the  grand  port,  where  he  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  a  neighbouring  eminence,  about  500  paces 
from  the  wall,  where  he  polled  4.00  foldiers,  who  fortified  them- 
felves  immediately  with  good  pahfadoes. 

The  next  morning,  Demetrius  caufed  his  batteries  to  advance 
with  the  found  of  trumpets,  and  the  fhouts  of  his  whole  army  ; 
and  they  at  firft  produced  all  the  effect  he  propofed  from  them. 
A  great  number  of  the  befieged  were  flain  in  this  attack,  and 
feveral  breaches  were  opened  in  the  mole  which  covered  the 
port :  But  they  were  not  very  advantageous  to  the  befiegers, 
who  were  always  repulfed  by  the  Rhodians  ;  and  the  lofs  being 
almofl  equal  on  both  iides,  Demetrius  was  obliged  to  retire 
from  the  port  with  his  fhips  and  machines,  to  be  out  of  the 
reach  of  the  enemy’s  arrows. 

The  l*.-fieged,  who  had  been  inftrufted  at  their  own  expence 
in  what  'manner  the  night  was  capable  of  being  improved,  cauf¬ 
ed  feveral  fire  fhips  to  fail  out  of  the  port,  during  the  darknefs, 
in  order  to  burn  the  tortoifes  and  wooden  towers  which  the  ene¬ 
my  had  erected ;  but  as  they  had  the  misfortune  to  be  incapa¬ 
ble  of  forcing  the  floating  barricado,  they  were  obliged  to  re¬ 
turn  into  the  port.  The  Rhodians  loft:  fome  of  their  fire-fhips 
in  this  expedition,  but  the  mariners  faved  themfelves  by  fwim- 
ming. 

The  next  day,  the  prince  ordered  a  general  attack  to  be  made 
againft  the  port,  and  the  walls  of  the  place,  with  the  found  of 
trumpets,  and  the  flrouts  of  his  whole  army,  thinking  by  thofe 
means  to  fpread  terror  among  the  befieged  :  but  they  were  fo 
far  from  being  intimidated,  that  they  fuftained  the  attack  with 
incredible  vigour,  and  difcovered  the  fame  intrepidity  for  the 
fpace  of  eight  days  that  it  continued-;  and  adtions  of  aftonifhing 
bravery  were  performed  on  both  fides  during  that  period. 

Demetrius,  taking  advantage  of  the  eminence  which  his  troops 
had  feized,  gave  orders  for  ere&ing  upon  it  a  battery  of  feveral 
engines,  which  difcharged  great  ftones  of  150  lbs.  in  weight, 
againft  the  walls  and  towers,  the  latter  of  which  tottered  with, 
•the  repeated  fhocks,  and  feveral  breaches  were  foon  made  in  the 
walls.  The  befiegers  then  made  a  furious  advance  to  feize  the 
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moles  which  defended  the  entrance  into  the  port  ;  but  as  this 
poft  was  of  the  lail  importance  to  the  Rhodians,  they  fpared  no 
.pains  to  repulfe  the  bcfiegers,  who  had  already  made  a  confide- 
rable  progrefs.  This  they  at  latt  effedled,  by  a  (bower  of  (loncs 
and  arrows,  which  they  difcharged  upon  their  enemies  with  fo 
much  rapidity,  and  for  fuch  a  length  of  time,  that  they  were 
obliged  to  retire  in  confufion,  after  lofing  a  great  number  of 
their  men. 

The  ardour  of  the  befiegers  was  not  diminifhed  by  this  re- 
pulfe,  and  they  rather  appeared  more  animated  than  ever  againft 
the  Rhodians.  They  began  the  icalade  by  fea  and  land  at  the 
fame  time,  and  employed  the  beileged  fo  effectually,  that  they 
fearce  knew  whither  to  run  for  t*he  defence  of  the  place.  The  at¬ 
tack  was  carried  on  with  the  utmod  fury  on  all  (ides,  and  the  be- 
iieged  defended  themfelves  with  the  greateil  intrepidity.  Great 
numbers  were  thrown  from  the  ladders  to  the  earth,  and  mifera- 
bly  bruifed  ;  feveral,  even  of  the  principal  officers,  got  to  the  top 
of  the  wall,  where  they  were  covered  with  wounds,  and  taken 
prlfoners  by  the  enemy  ;  fo  that  Demetrius,  notwithstanding  all 
his  valour,  thought  it  neceffary  to  retreat,  in  order  to  repair  his 
engines,  which  were  almod  entirely  deftroyed  by  fo  many  attacks, 
as  well  as  the  veffels  that  carried  them. 

After  the  prince  had  retreated  from  Rhodes,  immediate  care 
was  taken  to  bury  the  dead  ;  the  beaks  alfo  of  the  (hips,  with 
the  ether  fpoils  that  had  been  taken  from  the  enemy,  were  carri¬ 
ed  to  the  temple,  and  the  workmen  were  indefatigable  in  repair¬ 
ing  the  breaches  of  the  walls. 

Demetrius  having  employed  feven  days  in  refitting  his  (hips, 
and  repairing  his  engines,  fet  fail  again,  with  a  fleet  as  formidable 
as  the  former,  and  fleered,  with  a  fair  wind,  dire&ly  for  the  port, 
which  employed  his  attention  mod,  as  he  conceived  it  imprac¬ 
ticable  to  reduce  the  place  till  he  had  firft  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  that.  Upon  his  arrival,  he  cap  fed  a  vafl  quantity  of  lighted 
torches,  flaming  draw,  and  arrows  to  be  difcharged,  in  order  to 
fet  fire  to  the  veffels  that  were  riding  there,  while  his  engines  bat¬ 
tered  the  mole  without  inter  mi  (non.  I  he  befieged,  who  expect¬ 
ed  attacks  of  this  nature,  exerted  themfelves  with  fo  much  vigour 
and  activity,  that  they  foon  extinguiflied  the  flames,  which  had 
fuzed  the  veffels  of  the  port.  _  > 

At  the  fame  time  they  caufed  three  of  their  larged  flnps  to  fail 
out  of  the  port,  under  the  command  of  Exacedes,  one  of  their  j 
braved  officers,  with  orders  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  ufe  all  pof- 
fxble  means  to  join  the  veffels  that  carried  the  tortoifcs  and  wood¬ 
en  towers,  and  to  charge  them  in  fuch  a  manner  with  the  beaks 
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of  theirs,  as  might  either  fink  them,  or  render  them  entirely  life- 
lefs.  Thefe  orders  were  executed  with  a  furprifing  expedition 
and  addrefs  ;  and  the  three  galleys,  after  they  had  Ihattered  and 
broke  through  the  floating  barrieado  already  mentioned,  drove 
their  beaks  with  fo  much  violence  into  the  Tides  of  the  enemy’s 
barks  on  which  the  machines  were  erected,  that  the  water  was 
immediately  feen  to  flow  into  them  through  feveral  openings. 
Two  of  them  were  already  funk,  but  the  third  was  towed  along 
by  the  galleys,  and  joined  the  main  fleet  ;  and  as  dangerous  as  it 
was  to  attack  them  in  that  fituation,  the  Rhodians,  through  a 
blind  and  precipitate  ardour,  had  the  courage  to  attempt  it.  But 
as  the  inequality  was  too  great  to  admit  them  to  come  off  with 
fuccefs,  Exacefl.es,  with  the  officer  who  commanded  under  himr 
and  fome  others,  after  having  fought  with  all  the  bravery  imagin¬ 
able,  were  taken  with  the  galley  in  which  they  were  ;  the  other 
two  regained  the  port,  after  fuflaining  many  dangers,  and  molt 
of  the  men  alfo  arrived  there  by  fwimming. 

As  unfortunate  as  this  laft  attack  had  proved  to  Demetrius,  he 
was  determined  to  undertake  another  himfelf;  and,  in  order  to' 
fucceed  in  that  defign,  he  ordered  a  machine  of  a  new  invention 
to  be  built,  of  thrice  the  height  and  breadth  of  thofe  he  had  lates- 
ly  loft.  When  this  was  completed,  he  caufed  it  to  be  placed 
near  the  port,  which  he  was  rcfolved  to  force  ;  but  at  the  inftant 
they  were  preparing  to  work  it,  a  dreadful  tempeft  arofe  at  fea, 
and  funk  it  to  the  bottom  with  the  veffels  on  which  it  had  been 
raifed. 

The  befieged,  who  were  attentive  to  improve  all  favourable 
conjunctures,  employed  the  time  afforded  them  by  the  continu¬ 
ance  of  the  tempeft,  in  regaining  the  eminence  near  the  port, 
which  the  enemy  had  carried  in  the  flrft  affault,  and  where  they 
afterwards  fortified  themfelves.  The  Rhodians  attacked  it,  ^nd 
were  repulfed  feveral  times  :  but  the  forces  of  Demetrius,  who 
defended  it,  perceiving  frefn  troops  continually  pouring  upon 
them,  and  that  it  was  in  vain  for  them  to  expect  any  relief, 
were  obliged,  at  lalt,  to  furrender  themfelves  prifoners,  to  the 
number  of  400  men. 

This  feries  of  fortunate  events  was  fucceeded  by  the  arrival 
of  500  men  from  Cnoffus,  a  city  of  Crete,  to  the  aff.itance  of 
the  Rhodians,  and  alio  cf  500  more  whom  Ptolerr.v  lent  from 
Egypt,  moll  of  them  being  Rhodians,  who  had  lifted  them¬ 
felves  among  the  troops  of  that  prince. 

Demetrius,  being  extremely  mortified  to  fee  all  his  batteries 
at  the  port  rendered  ineffectual,  refolved  to  employ  them  by 
land,  in  order  to  carry  the  place  by  afiault,  or  reduce  it  to  the 
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neceflity  of  capitulating.  He  therefore  prepared  materials  of 
every  kind,  and  formed  them  into  a  machine  called  Helepolis, 
and  which  was  larger  than  any  that  had  ever  been  invented 
before.  The  bafis  on  which  it  flood  was  fquare,  and  each  of 
its  fides  had  an  extent  of  75  feet.  The  machine  itfelf  was  an 
alTemblage  of  large  fquare  beams,  rivetted  together  with  iron, 
and  the  whole  mafs  refted  upon  eight  wheels  that  were  made 
proportionable  to  the  fuperftrudlure.  The  jaunts  of  thefe 
wheels  were  three  feet  thick,  and  ftrengthened  with  large  iron 
plates. 

In  order  to  facilitate  and  vary  the  movements  of  the  helepo- 
I is,  care  had  been  taken  to  place  cafters  *  under  it,  whofe  volu¬ 
bility  rendered  the  machine  moveable  any  way. 

From  each  of  the  four  angles  a  large  column  of  wood  was 
carried  up  to  the  height  of  about  150  feet,  and  mutually  inclin¬ 
ing  to  each  other.  The  machine  was  compofed  of  nine  ftories, 
whofe  dimenfions  gradually  leiTened  in  the  afcent.  The  firft  ftory 
was  fupported  by  43  beams,  and  the  laft  by  no  more  than  nine. 

Three  fides  of  the  machine  were  plated  over  with  iron,  to 
prevent  its  being  damaged  by  the  fires  that  were  launched  from 
the  city. 

In  the  front  of  each  ftory  were  little  windows,  whofe  form 
and  dimenfions  correfponded  with  the  nature  of  the  arrows  that 
were  to  be  fhot  from  the  machine.  Over  each  window  was  a 
kind  of  curtain  made  with  leather,  fluffed  with  wool :  this 
was  let  down  by  a  machine  for  that  purpofe,  and  the  intention 
of  it  was  to  break  the  force  of  whatever  fhould  be  difcharged 
by  the  enemy  againft  it. 

Each  ftory  had  two  large  flair  cafes,  one  for  the  afcent  of 
the  men,  and  the  other  for  their  defcent. 

This  machine  was  moved  forwards  by  3C00  of  the  ftrongefl 
and  molt  vigorous  men  in  the  whole  army,  but  the  art  with 
which  it  was  built  greatly  facilitated  the  motion. 

Demetrius  alfo  gave  directions  for  building  a  great  number 
ef  other  machines,  of  different  magnitudes,  and  for  various  ufes; 
he  alfo  employed  his  feamen  in  levelling  the  ground  over  which 


*  Monf.  Rollin  informs  us  in  a  note,  that  he  was  obliged  to  retain  the 
Greek  term  (Antiftrepta)  for  want  of  a  proper  French  word  to  render  it 
by ;  but  as  the  Englifh  language  is  not  fo  defective  in  that  particular,  the 
tramlator  has  cxpreffed  the  Greek  by  the  word  Cafter,  which,  as  well 
as  the  original  word,  fignifies  a  wheel  placed  under  a  piece  of  work,  in 
fuch  a  manner  as  to  render  it  convertible  on  all  fides,  like  thofe  little 
wheels  affixed  under  the  feet  of  beds,  by  which  they  move  with  eafe  to 
any  part  of  a  room. 
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the  machines  were  to  move,  which  was  ioo  fathoms.  Jy  ot 
number  of  artizans  and  others,  employed  on  thefe  w6.=2-. 
amounted  to  near  30,000  men,  by  which  means  they  were 
fmilhed  with  incredible  expedition. 

The  Rhodians  were  not  indolent  during  thefe  formidable  pre¬ 
parations,  but  employed  their  time  in  railing  a  counterwall  on 
the  trail  of  ground  where  Demetrius  intended  to  batter  the 
walls  of  the  city  with  the  helepolis  ;  and,  in  order  to  accorn- 
pliOi  this  work,  they  demolifhed  the  wall  whichf  urrounded  the 
theatre,  as  alfo  feveral  neighbouring  houfes,  and  even  fome 
temples,  having  folemnly  promifed  the  gods  to  build  more  mag¬ 
nificent  ilruilures  for  the  celebration  of  their  worlhip,  alter  the 
fiege  fhould  be  raifed. 

When  they  knew  that  the  enemy  had  quitted  the  fea,  they 
fent  out  nine  of  their  befl  fhips  of  war,  divided  into  three  fquad- 
rons,  the  command  of  which  they  gave  to  three  of  their 
braved,  lea-officers,  who  returned  with  a  very  rich  booty,  fome 
galleys,  and  feveral  fmailer  veffeis,  which  they  had  taken,  as 
alfo  a  great  number  of  prifoners.  They  had  likewife  feized  a 
galle  y  richly  laden,  and  in  which  were  large  quantities  of  tapef- 
try,  with  other  furniture,  and  a  variety  of  rich  robes,  intended  by 
Phila  as  a  prefent  to  her  hufband  Demetrius,  and  accompanied 
with  letters  which  fhe  herfelf  had  written  to  h:m.  The  Rho¬ 
dians  fent  the  whole,  and  even  the  letters,  to  Ptolemy,  whiclD 
exceedingly. exafpevated  Demetrius.  In  this  proceeding,  fays 
Plutarch,  they  did  not  imitate  the  polite  conduct  of  the  Athe¬ 
nians,  who  having  once  feized  fome  of  the  couriers  of  Philip, 
with  whom  they  were  then  at  war,  opened  all  the  packets  but 
thofe  of  ■  Olympias,  which  they  fent  to  Philip  l'ealed  as  they 
were.  There  are  fome  rules  of  decency  and  honour  which- 
ought  to  be  inviolably  obferved,  even  with  enemies. 

While  the  fnips  of  the  republic  were  employed,  in  taking  the 
prizes  already  mentioned,  a  great  commotion  happened  at 
Rhodes,  with  refpeil  to  the  flatues  of  Anligonus  and  Demetrius, 
which  had  been  eredted  in  honour  to  them,  and  till  then  were 
held  in  the  utmoft.  veneration.  Some  of  the  principal  citizens 
were  folicitous,  in  a  public  affembly,  for  an  order  to  deflroy  the 
flatues  of  t^iofe  prmces  who  then  haraffed  them  with  fuch  a 
cruel  war ;  but  the  people,  who  were  more  difereet  and  moder¬ 
ate  on  this  occafion  than  their  chiefs,  would  not  fuffer  that  pro- 
pofal  to  be  executed.  So  wife  and  equitable  a  conduft,  exclu- 
lively  of  all  events,  did  the  Rhodians  no  fmall  honour;  but 
fhould  their  city  have  been  taken,  it  could  not  have  failed  to  inr 
fpire  the  conqueror  with  impreffions  in  their  favour. 

G  3  Demetrius 
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*  metrlus  having  tried  feveral  mines  without  fuccefs,  from 
riCC-M  Eeing  all  difcovered,  and  rendered  ineffe&ual  by  the  vigi¬ 
lant  conduct  and  activity  of  the  befieged,  gave  orders,  and  made 
the  neceffary  difpofuions  for  a  general  affault :  in  order  to  which 
the  helepolis  was  moved  to  a  fituation  from  whence  the  city 
might  be  battered  with  the  bed  effefl:.  Each  dory  of  this  for¬ 
midable  engine  was  furnidied  with  catapultas  and  balidas  pro¬ 
portioned  in  their  fize  to  the  dimenfions  of  the  place.  It  was 
likewife  iupported  and  fortilied  on  two  of  its  lides,  by  four  fraall 
machines  called  tortoifes,  each  of  which  had  a  covered  gallery, 
to  fecure  thofe  who  fhould  either  enter  the  helepolis,  or  iffue  out 
of  it,  to  execute  different  orders.  On  each  fide  was  a  battering 
ram  of  a  prodigiousffize,  confiding  of  a  piece  of  timber  30  fathoms 
in  length,  armed  with  iron  terminating  in  a  point,  and  as  drong 
as  the  beak  of  a  galley.  Thefe  engines  were  mounted  on  wheels, 
and  were  made  to  batter  tbe  walls  during  the  attack  with  in¬ 
credible  force,  by  near  1000  men. 

When  every  tiling  was  ready,  Demetrius  ordered  the  trum¬ 
pets  to  found,  and  the  general  affault  to  be  given  on  all  fides, 
both  by  fea  and  land.  In  the  heat  of  the  attack,  and  when  the 
walls  were  already  fhaken  by  the  battering  rams,  ambaffadors 
arrived  from  the  Cnidians,  and  earnedly  folicited  Demetrius  to 
iufpend  the  affault,  giving  him  hopes,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
they  diould  prevail  upon  the  befieged  to  fubmit  to  an  honoura¬ 
ble  capitulation.  A  fufpenfion  of  arms  was  accordingly  grant¬ 
ed  ;  but  the  Rhodians  refufing  to  capitulate  on  the  conditions 
propofed  to  them,  the  attack  was  renewed  with  fo  much  fury, 
and  all  the  machines  co-operated  fo  effectually,  that  a  large 
tower  built  with  fquare  ftones,  and  the  wall  that  flanked  it,  were 
battered  down.  The  befieged  fought  like  lions  in  the  breach, 
and  repulfed  their  enemies. 

In  this  conjuncture  the  veffels  which  Ptolemy  had  freighted 
with  300,000  meafures  of  corn,  and  different  kinds  of  pulfe  for 
the  Rhodians,  arrived  very  feafonably  in  the  port,  notwithfland- 
ing  all  the  efforts  of  the  enemy’s  {hips,  which  cruized  in  the 
neighbourhood  to  intercept  them.  A  few  days  after  this  relief, 
two  other  fmall  fleets  failed  into  the  port  ;  one  was  fent  by  Caf- 
fander,  with  100,000  bufhels  of  barley  ;  the  other  came  from 
Lyiimachus,  with  400,000  bufhels  of  corn,  and  as  much  bar¬ 
ley.  This  feafonable  and  abundant  fupply,  which  was  received 
when  the  city  began  to  be  in  want  of  provifions,  infpired  the  be¬ 
fieged  with  new  courage,  and  they  refolved  not  to  furrendei 
till  the  laft  extremity. 

While  they  were  animated  in  this  manner,  they  attempted  to 
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fire  the  enemy’s  machines,  and  with  this  view  ordered  a  bod of 
foldiers  to  march  out  of  the  city,  that  following  midnight,  wn 
torches  and  all  kinds  of  kindled  wood.  Thefe  troops  advanced 
to  the  batteries,  and  fet  them  on  fire,  and  at  the  fame  time  in* 
numerable  arrows  were  fhot  from  the  wall,  to  fupport  the  de¬ 
tachment  againit  thofe  who  fhould  endeavour  to  extinguifh  the 
flames.  The  befiegers  loft  great  numbers  or  their  men  on  this 
occafion,  becaufe  they  were  incapable,  amidft  the  obfcurity  ot 
the  night,  either  to  fee,  or  avoid  the  vollies  of  arrows  duchar- 
ged  upon  them.  Several  plates  of  iron  happening  to  fall  from 
the  helepolis  during  the  conflagration,  the  Rhodians  advanced 
with  impetuofity,  in  order  to  fet  it  on  fire  ;  but  as  the  troops 
within  that  moving  tower  quenched  it  with  water  as  fall  as  the 
flames  were  kindled,  they  could  not  effeCt  their  defign.  How¬ 
ever,  Demetrius  was  apprehenfive  that  all  his  machines  would 
be  confirmed  ;  to  prevent  which,  he  caufed  them  to  be  removed 
with  all  poflible  expedition. 

Demetrius,  being  curious  to  know  what  number  of  machines 
the  befieged  had  employed  in  calling  arrows,  caufed  all  thofe 
which  had  been  flrot  from  the  place  in  the  attack  that  night,  to 
be  gathered  up  ;  and  when  thele  were  counted,  and  a  proper 
computation  made,  he  became  fenfible  that  the  inhabitants  muft 
have  more  than  800  engines  of  different  dimenfions  for  difcharging 
fires,  and  about  1500  for  arrows.  The  prince  was  (truck  with 
confirmation  at  this  number,  as  he  did  not  think  the  city  could 
have  made  fuch  formidable  preparations.  He  caufed  his  dead 
to  be  interred,  gave  directions  for  curing  thofe  who  were 
wounded,  and  was  as  expeditious  as  poffible  in  repairing  the  ma¬ 
chines  which  had  been  difmounted  and  rendered  ufelefs. 

The  befieged,  in  order  to  improve  the  relaxation  they  enjoy¬ 
ed  by  the  removal  of  the  machines,  were  induftrious  to  fortily 
themfelves  againit  the  new  affault,  for  which  the  enemy  were 
then  preparing.  To  this  purpofe  they  began  with  opening  a 
large  and  deep  ditch  behind  the  breach,  to  obftrutt  the  paffage 
of  the  enemy  into  the  city  ;  after  which  they  raifed  a  fubftan- 
tial  wall,  in  the  form  of  a  crefcent,  along  the  ditch  j  and  which 
would  coft  the  enemy  a  new  attack. 

As  their  attention  was  devoted,  at  the  fame  time,  to  every 
other  emergency,  they  detached  a  fquadron  of  the  nimbleft  fhips 
in  their  port,  which  took  a  great  number  of  veffels  laden  with 
provifions  and  ammunition  for  Demetrius,  and  brought  them 
into  the  port.  Thefe  were  foon  followed  by  a  numerous  fleet 
of  fmall  veffels  freighted  with  corn,  and  other  neqeffaries  fent 

them 
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tli err,  by  Ptolemy,  with  1500  men  commanded  by  Antigonua 
l5^C£rMacedonia. 

Demetrius,  having  reinftated  his  machines,  caufed  them  all  to 
advance  near  the  city,  when  a  fecond  embafiy  arrived  at  the  camp 
from  the  Athenians,  and  fume  other  ftates  of  Greece,  on  the 
fame  fubjeCl  as  the  former,  but  with  as  little  fuccefs.  The 
king,  whofe  imagination  was  fruitful  of  expedients  for  fucceed- 
ing  in  his  projects,  detached  1500  of  his  troops,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Alcimus  and  Mancius,  with  orders  to  enter  the  breach- 
at  midnight,  and  force  the  intrenchments  behind  it.  They  were 
then  to  poilefs  themfelves  of  the  parts  adjacent  to  the  theatre, 
where  they  would  be  in  a  condition  to  maintain  their  ground,  if 
they  could  but  once  make  themfelves  mailers  of  it.  In  order 
to  facilitate  the  execution  of  fo  important  and  dangerous  an  ex¬ 
pedition,  and  anuife  the  enemy  with  falfe  attacks,  he  at  the 
fame  time  caufed  the  llgnal  to  be  founded  bv  all  the  trumpets, 
and  the  city  to  be  attacked  on  all  tides,  both  by  fea  and  land, 
that  the  befieged  finding  fufficient  employment  in  all  parts,  the 
15CO  men  might  have  an  opportunity  of  forcing  the  intrench¬ 
ments  which  covered  the  breach,  and  afterwards  of  feizing  all 
the  advantageous  pods  about  the  theatre.  This  feint  had  all 
the  fuccefs  the  prince  expeCled  from  it.  The  troops  having 
fhouted  from  ail  quarters,  as  if  they  were  advancing  to  a  general 
affault,  the  detachment  commanded  by  Alcimus  entered  the 
breach,  and  made  fuch  a  vigorous  attack  upon  thofe  who  de¬ 
fended  the  ditch,  and  the  crefcent  which  covered  it,  that  after 
they  had  killed  a  great  number  of  the  enemy,  and  put  the  reft 
into  confulion,  they  feized  the  polls  adjoining  to  the  theatre, 
where  they  maintained  therr  felves. 

The  alarm  was  very  grer  :  i:  the  city,  and  all  the  chiefs  who 
commanded  there,  difpatcned  orders  to  their  officers  and  foldi- 
ers  not  to  quit  their  polls,  nor  make  the  leall  movement  what¬ 
ever.  After  which  they  placed  themfelves  at  the  head  of  a  cho- 
fen  body  of  their  own  troops,  and  of  ttiofe  who  were  newly  ar¬ 
rived  from  Egypt,  and  with  them  poured  upon  the  detachment 
which  had  advanced  as  far  as  the  theatre  :  but  the  obfeurity  of 
the  night  rendered  it  impracticable  to  dillodge  them  from  the 
polls  they  had  feized,  and  the  day  no  fooner  appeared,  than  an 
ur.iverfal  cry  of  the  bcfiegers  was  heard  from  all  quarters,  by 
which  they  endeavoured  to  animate  thofe  who  had  entered  the 
place,  and  infpire  them  with  a  refolution  to  maintain  their  ground, 
where  they  might  foon  expedl  fuccours.  This  terrible  cry 
drew  floods  of  tears  and  difmal  groans  from  the  populace,  wo¬ 
men 
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men  and  children,  who  continued  in  the  '  and  then  conclud¬ 
ed  themfelves  inevitably  loft.  The  batcw  wever,  continued 
with  great  vigour  at  the  theatre,  and  the  Macedonians  defended 
their  polls  with  an  intrepidity  that  aftonilhed  their  enemies,  till 
at  laft  the  Rhodians  prevailing  by  their  numbers,  and  perpetual 
fupplies  of  frefh  troops,  the  detachment,  after  having  feen  Alci- 
mus  and  Mancius  flain  on  the  fpot,  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
fuperior  force,  and  abandon  a  poll  it  was  no  longer  poffible  to 
maintain.  Great  numbers  of  them  fell  on  the  fpot,  and  the  reft 
were  taken  prifoners. 

The  ardour  of  Demetrius  was  rather  augmented  than  abated 
by  this  check,  and  he  was  making  the  necefiary  difpofitions  for 
a  new  aflault,  when  he  received  letters  from  his  father  Antigo- 
nus,  by  which  he  was  directed  to  take  all  poffible  meafures  for 
the  conclufion  of  a  peace  with  the  Rhodians.  He  then  wanted 
fome  plaufible  pretext  for  difeontinuing  the  fiege,  and  chance 
fupplied  him  with  it.  At  that  very  inllant  deputies  from  iEtolia 
arrived  at  his  camp,  to  folicit  him  anew  to  grant  a  peace  to  the 
Rhodians,  to  which  they  found  him  not  fo  averfe  as  before. 

*If  what  Vegetius  relates  of  the  helepolis  be  true  (and  indeed 
Vitruvius  feems  to  coniirm  it,  with  a  fmail  variation  of  circum- 
ftances),  it  might  poffibly  be  another  motive,  that  contributed  not 
a  little  to  difpofe  Demetrius  to  a  peace.  That  prince  was  pre¬ 
paring  to  advance  his  helepolis  againft  the  city,  when  a  Rhodian 
engineer  contrived  an  expedient  to  render  it  entirely  ufelefs  ;  he 
opened  a  mine  under  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  continued  it  to 
the  way  over  which  the  tower  was  to  pafs  the  enfuing  day  in  or¬ 
der  to  approach  the  walls.  The  befiegers,  not  fufpedting  any 
ftratagem  of  that  nature,  moved  on  the  tower  to  the  place  un¬ 
dermined  ;  which  being  incapable  of  fupporting  fo  enormous  a 
load,  funk  in  under  the  machine,  which  buried  itfelf  fo  deep  in 
the  earth,  that  it  was  impoffible  to  draw  it  out  again.  This 
was  one  inconvenience  to  which  thefe  formidable  engines  were 
obnoxious  ;  and  the  two  authors  whom  I  have  cited  declare,  that 
this  accident  determined  Demetrius  to  raife  the  liege,  and  it  is, 
at  leaft;  very  probable,  that  it  contributed  not  a  little  to  his 
taking  that  refolution. 

The  Rhodians,  on  their  part,  were  as  defirous  of  an  accom¬ 
modation  as  himielf,  provided  it  could  be  effected  upon  reafona- 
ble  terms.  Ptolemy,  in  promifing  them  frefh  fuccours,  much 
more  conliderable  than  the  former,  had  earneftly  exhorted  them 
not  to  lofe  fo  favourable  an  occalion,  if  it  fhould  offer  itfelf.  Be- 

*  Veget.  de  Re  Milit.  c  4. 
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fides  which,  they  were  fenfible  of  the  extreme  necefiity  they  were 
under  of  putting  an  end  to  the  fiege,  which  could  not  but  prove 
fatal  to  them  at  laft.  This  confideration  induced  them  to  liften 
with  pleafure  to  the  propofals  made  them,  and  the  treaty  vva9 
concluded  foon  after  upon  the  following  terms.  The  republic 
of  Rhodes,  and  all  its  citizens,  fhould  retain  the  enjoyment  of 
their  rights,  privileges,  and  liberty,  without  being  fubjedted  to 
any  power  whatfoever.  The  alliance  they  had  always  had  with 
Antigonus  was  to  be  confirmed  and  renewed,  with  an  obliga¬ 
tion  to  take  up  arms  for  him  in  all  future  wars,  provided  it  was 
not  againft  Ptolemy.  The  city  was  alfo  to  deliver  ioo  hoftages, 
to  be  chofen  by  Demetrius,  for  the  effectual  performance  of  the 
articles  ftipulated  between  them.  When  thefe  hoftages  were- 
given,  the  army  decamped  from  before  Rhodes,  after  having  be- 
fieged  it  a  year. 

*  Demetrius,  who  was  then  reconciled  with  the  Rhodians, 
was  defirous,  before  his  departure,  to  give  them  a  proof  of  that 
difpofition  ;  and  accordingly  prefented  them  with  all  the  ma¬ 
chines  of  war  he  had  employed  in  that  fiege.  Thefe  they  after¬ 
wards  fold  for  300  talents,  about  300,000  crowns,  which  they 
employed^  with  an  additional  fum  of  their  own,  in  making  the  fa¬ 
mous  Coloffus,  which  was  reputed  one  of  the  feven  wonders  of 
the  world.  It  was  a  ftatue  of  the  fun,  of  fo  flupendous  a  fize, 
that  {hips  in  full  fail  paffed  between  its  legs ;  the  height  of  it  was 
yo  cubits,  or  150  feet,  and  few  men  could  clafp  its  thumb  with 
their  arms.  It  was  the  work  of  Chares  of  Lindus,  and  employ¬ 
ed  him  for  the  fpace  of  12  years.  Sixty-fix  years  after  its  erec¬ 
tion,  it  was  thrown  down  by  an  earthquake  ;  of  which  we  fhall 
fpeak  in  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory. 

The  Rhodians,  to  teftify  their  gratitude  to  Ptolemy  for  the 
afiiftance  he  had  given  them  in  fo  dangerous  a  conjuncture,  con- 
fecrated  a  grove  to  that  prince,  after  they  had  confulted  the 
■oracle  of  Jupiter- Ammon,  to  give  the  aftion  an  air  of  folemnity  j 
and  to  honour  him  the  more,  ere&ed  a  magnificent  work  within 
it.  They  built  a  futnptuous  portico,  and  continued  it  along 
each  fide  of  the  fquare  which  encompaffed  it,  containing  a  fpace 
of  400  fathoms.  This  portico  was  called  the  Ptolcmceon  ; 
and,  out  of  flattery,  as  cuftomary  in  thofe  days  as  impious  in 
itfelf,  divine  honours  were  rendered  to  him  in  that  place  :  and, 
in  order  to  perpetuate  their  deliverer  in  this  war  by  another  me¬ 
thod,  they  gave  him  the  appellation  of  Sotcr,  which  fignifies  a 
faviour,  and  is  ufed  by  the  hiftorians  to  diftinguifh  him  from 
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the  other  Ptolemies,  who  were  his  fucceffors  on  the  throne  of 
Egypt. 

I  was  unwilling  to  interrupt  the  feries  of  events  that  occurred 
at  this  hege,  and  therefore  referved  for  this  place  one  that  great¬ 
ly  redounds  to  the  honour  of  Demetrius.  It  relates  to  his  tafte 
for  the  arts,  and  the  efteem  he  entertained  for  thofe  who  were 
diftinguilhed  by  peculiar  merit  in  them  ;  a  circumftance  not  a 
little  for  the  glory  of  a  prince. 

Rhodes  was  at  that  time  the  refidence  of  a  celebrated  painter, 
named  Protogenes,  who  was  a  native  of  Caunus,  a  city  of  Caria, 
which  was  then  fubjetb  to  the  Rhodians.  The  apartment  where 
lie  painted  was  in  the  fuburbs,  without  the  city,  when  Demetri- 
us  firft  befieged  it  ;  but  neither  the  prefence  of  the  enemy,  who 
then  furrounded  him,  nor  the  noife  of  arms  that  perpetually  rung 
in  his  ears,  could  induce  him  to  quit  his  habitation,  or  difcon- 
tinue  his  work.  The  king  was  furprifed  at  his  conduct  ;  and 
as  he  one  day  allied  him  his  reafons  for  fuch  a  proceeding,  “  It 
“  is,”  replied  he,  “  bccaufe  I  am  fenlible  you  have  declared  war 
fi  againtf  the  Rhodians,  and  not  again  ft  the  fciences.”  Nor 
was  he  deceived  in  that  opinion,  for  Demetrius  actually  Ihowed 
himfelf  their  protestor.  He  planted  a  guard  round  his  houfe, 
that  the  artiil  might  enjoy  tranquillity,  or,  at  lealt,  be  fecure 
from  danger  amidft  the  tumult  and  ravages  of  war.  He  fre¬ 
quently  went  to  fee  him  work,  and  never  fufficiently  admired 
the  application  of  that  mailer  to  his  art,  and  his  furprifing  ex¬ 
cellency  in  it. 

The  mafter-piece  of  this  painter  was  the  Jalyfus,  an  hiftorical 
picture  of  a  perfon  of  that  name,  whom  the  Rhodians  acknow¬ 
ledged  as  their  founder,  though  only  a  *  fabulous  hero.  Pro¬ 
togenes  had  employed  feven  years  in  hnilhing  this  piece  ;  and 
when  Apelles  lirll  faw  it,  he  was  tranfported  with  fo  much  ad¬ 
miration,  that  his  fpeech  failed  him  for  fome  time  ;  and  when  he 
at  laft  began  to  recover  from  his  allonifhment,  he  cried  out, 
“  Prodigious  work  indeed!  Admirable  performance!  It  has 
“  not,  however,  the  graces  I  give  my  works,  and  which  have 
“  railed  their  reputation  to  the  Ikies.”  If  we  may  credit  Pliny, 
Protogenes,  during  the  whole  time  he  applied  himfelf  to  this 
work,  condemned  himfelf  to  a  very  rigid  and  abftemious  lifej-, 
that  the  delicacy  of  his  tafte  and  imagination  might  not  be  affec¬ 
ted  by  his  diet.  This  picture  was  carried  to  Rome,  and  confe- 

*  He  was  the  fon  of  Orchimus,  whofe  parents  were  the  Sun  and  Rho- 
da,  from  whom  the  city  and  ifland  derived  their  name. 

+  He  fubfiiled  himfelf  on  boiled  Lupines,  a  kind  of  pulfe  which  fatislied 
ids  hunger  and  thirft  at  the  fame  time. 

crated 
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crated  in  tbe  temple  of  Peace,  where  it  remained  to  the  time  of 
Pliny  ;  but  it  was  at  laii  destroyed  by  fire. 

The  fame  Pliny  pretends,  that  Rhodes  was  faved  by  this  pic¬ 
ture  ;  becaufe,  as  it  hung  in  tbe  only  quarter  by  which  it  was 
poffible  for  Demetrius  to  take  the  city,  he  rather  chofe  to  aban¬ 
don  his  conqueft,  than  expole  fo  precious  a  monument  of  art  to 
the  danger  of  being  confumed  in  the  flames.  This,  indeed, 
would  have  been  carrying  his  tafte  and  value  for  painting  into  a 
furpriung  extreme  ?  but  we  have  already  feen  the  true  reafons 
which  obliged  Demetrius  to  raife  the  fiege. 

One  of  the  figures  in  this  picture  was  a  dog,  that  was  ad¬ 
mired  by  all  good  judges,  and  had  colt  the  painter  great  applica¬ 
tion,  without  his  being  able  to  exprefs  bis  idea  to  his  own  fatis- 
faftion,  though  he  was  fufficiently  pleafed  with  all  the  reft  of  the 
work.  He  endeavoured  to  represent  the  dog  panting,  and  with 
Lis  mouth  foaming  as  after  a  long  chace ;  and  employed  all  the 
frill  he  was  capable  of  exerting  on  that  occafion,  without  being 
able  to  content  himfelf.  Art,  in  his  opinion,  was  more  vilible 
than  it  ought  to  have  been  ;  a  mere  refemblanee  would  not  fuf. 
fice,  and  almoft  nothing  but  reality  itfclf  would  fatisfy  him.  He 
was  defirous  that  the  foam  fhould  not  feem  painted,  but  actual¬ 
ly  flowing  out  of  the  mouth  of  the  dog.  He  frequently  re¬ 
touched  it,  and  fullered  a  degree  of  torture  from  his  anxiety  to 
exprefs  thoi’c  ftmple  traces  of  nature,  of  which  he  had  formed  the 
ideas  in  his  mind.  All  his  attempts  were  however  ineffectual, 
till  at  laft,  in  a  violent  emotion  of  rage  and  defpair,  he  darted  ar 
the  picture  the  very  fpunge  with  which  he  ufed  to  wipe  out  his 
colours,  and  chance  accomplifhed  that  which  art  had  not  been 
able  to  effect. 

This  painter  is  cenfured  for  being  too  difficult  to  be  pleafed, 
and  for  retouching  his  pictures  too  frequently.  It  is  certain, 
that  though  Apelles  almoft  regarded  him  as  his  mafter,  and  al¬ 
lowed  him  a  number  of  excellent  qualities,  yet  he  condemned 
in  him  the  defect  of  not  being  able  to  quit  tbe  pencil  and  finilh 
his  works  ;  a  defedt  highly  pernicious  in  eloquence  as  well  as 
painting.  “  We  ought,”  fays  Cicero*,  “  to  know  how  far  we 
“  fhould  go  ;  and  Apelles  juftly  cenfured  fome  painters  for  not 

knowing  when  to  have  done.” 

*  In  omnibus  rebus  videndum  eft  quater.us — In  quo  Apelles  pictores  quo- 
que  eos  peccare  dicebat,  qui  non  fentirent  quid  diet  fatis.  Orat.  a.  73. 
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SECTION  IX. 

EXPEDITION  OF  SELEUCUS. - CASSANDER  COMPELLED  TO 

RAISE  THE  SIEGE  OF  ATHENS. - ANTIGONUS  SLAIN. 

The  farther  we  advance  into  the  hiftory  of  Alexander’s  fuc- 
ceffors,  the  more  eafily  may  we  difcover  the  fpirit  by  which 
they  were  conftantly  aftuated  hitherto,  and  by  which  they  will 
ftill  appear  to  be  influenced.  They  at  firft  concealed  their  real 
difpolitions,  by  nominating  children,  or  perfcns  of  weak  capa¬ 
cities,  to  the  regal  dignity,  in  order  to  difguife  their  own  am¬ 
bitious  views.  But  as  foon  as  all  the  family  of  Alexander  was 
deftroyed,  they  threw  o£F  the  malic,  and  difcovered  themfelves 
in  their  proper  colours,  and  fuch  as,  in  reality,  they  had  always 
been.  They  were  all  equally  felicitous  to  fupport  themfelves 
in  their  feveral  governments  ;  to  become  entirely  independent ; 
to  affume  an  abfolute  fovereignty,  and  enlarge  the  limits  of  their 
provinces  and  kingdoms  at  the  expence  of  tliofe  other  gover¬ 
nors,  who  were  weaker  or  lefs  fuccefsful  than  themfelves.  To 
this  effedt  they  employed  the  force  of  their  arms,  and  entered 
into  alliances,  which  they  were  always  ready  to  violate,  when 
they  could  derive  more  advantages  from  others,  and  they  re¬ 
newed  them  with  the  fame  facility  from  the  fame  motives.  They 
confidered  the  vaft  eonquefts  of  Alexander  as  an  inheritance 
deftitute  of  a  mafter,  and  which  prudence  obliged  them  to  fe- 
cure  for  themfelves,  in  as  large  portions  as  poffible,  without  any 
apprehenfions  of  being  reproached  as  nfurpers,  for  the  acquifition 
of  countries  gained  by  the  vidlories  of  the  Macedonians,  but  not 
the  property  of  any  particular  perfon.  This  was  the  great  mo¬ 
tive  of  all  the  enterprises  in  which  they  engaged. 

*  Seleucus,  as  we  formerly  obferved,  was  mafter  of  all  the 
countries  between  the  Euphrates  and  Indus,  and  was  defirous  of 
acquiring  thofe  that  lay  beyond  the  latter  of  thofe  rivers.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  improve  the  favourable  conjunfture  of  his 
union,  in  point  of  intereft,  with  Ptolemy,  Callander,  and  Lyft- 
maehus,  and  at  a  time  when  the  forces  of  Antigonus  were  di¬ 
vided,  and  Demetrius  was  employed  in  the  fiege  of  Rhodes, 
and  in  awing  the  republics  of  Greece  ;  in  a  word,  while  Anti- 
:gonus  himfelf  was  only  intent  upon  becoming  mafter  of  Syria 
and  Phoenicia,  and  attacking  Ptolemy  even  in  Egypt  itfelf : 
Seleucus  therefore  thought  it  incumbent  on  him  to  improve 
this  diverfton,  which  weakened  the  only  enemy  he  had  to  fear, 
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for  carrying  his  arms  againft  the  people  of  India,  who  were  in¬ 
cluded  in  his  lot  by  the  general  partition,  and  whom  he  hoped 
it  would  be  very  prafl:icable  for  him  to  fubdue  by  a  fudden  ir¬ 
ruption,  altogether  unexpefled  by  king  Sandrocotta.  This 
perfon  was  an  Indian  of  very  mean  extradiion,  who,  under  the 
lpecious  pretext  of  delivering  his  country  from  the  tyranny  of 
foreigners,  had  railed  an  army,  and  augmented  it  fo  well  by 
degrees,  that  he  found  means  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of 
all  the  provinces  of  India  which  Alexander  had  conquered,  and 
to  ellablifh  himfelf  in  them,  while  the  fuccefforsof  that  monarch 
were  engaged  in  mutual  wars  with  each  other.  Seleucus  palled 
the  Indus,  in  order  to  regain  thole  provinces  ;  but  when  he 
found  that  Sandrocotta  had  rendered  himfelf  abfolute  mailer  of 
all  India,  and  had  likevvife  an  army  of  600,000  men,  with  a 
prodigious  number  of  elephants,  he  did  not  judge  it  prudent  to 
attack  fo  potent  a  prince,  but  entered  into  a  treaty  with  him, 
by  which  he  agreed  to  renounce  all  his  pretenlions  to  that  coun¬ 
try,  provided  Sandrocotta  would  furnifh  him  with  500  ele¬ 
phants  ;  upon  which  terms  a  peace  was  concluded.  This  was 
the  final  refult  of  Alexander’s  Indian  conquefts  !  This  the 
fruit  of  fo  much  blood  Ihed  to  gratify  the  frantic  ambition  of 
one  prince  !  Seleucus  Ihortly  after  led  his  troops  into  the  well 
againll  Antigonus,  as  I  fliall  foon  obferve.  The  abfolute  necef- 
fity  he  was  under  of  engaging  in  this  war,  was  one  of  the  llrong- 
eft  inducements  for  concluding  fo  fudden  a  peace  with  the  In¬ 
dian  prince. 

*  The  Athenians,  at  the  fame  time,  called  in  Demetrius  to 
affill  them  againlt  Callander,  who  belieged  their  city.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  fet  fail  with  330  galleys,  and  a  great  body  of  foot, 
and  not  only  drove  Callander  out  of  Attica,  but  purfued  him 
as  far  as  Thermopylae,  where  he  defeated  him,  and  made  him¬ 
felf  mailer  of  Heraclea,  which  furrendered  voluntarily.  He 
alfo  admitted  into  his  fervice  6000  Macedonians,  who  came  over 
to  his  fide. 

When  he  returned  to  Athens,  the  inhabitants  of  that  city, 
though  they  had  always  lavilhed  upon  him  all  the  honours  they 
were  able  to  invent,  had  recourfe  to  new  flatteries  that  outdid 
the  former.  They  lodged  him  in  the  back  part  of  the  temple 
of  Minerva,  called  Partheon  i  but  even  this  place,  which  had 
fo  much  fanftity  afcribed  to  it  by  the  people,  and  was  the  man- 
lion  of  a  virgin  goddefs,  he  did  not  fcruple  to  profane  by  the 
moll  infamous  and  crying  debaucheries.  His  courtefans  were 
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there  treated  with  more  honour  than  the  goddefs  herfelf,  and 
were  the  only  divinities  he  adored.  *  He  even  caufed  altars  to 
be  erefted  to  them  by  the  Athenians,,  whom  he  called  abjerit 
wretches,  for  their  mean  compliance,  and  creatures  born  only 
for  flavery ;  fo  much  was  even  this  prince  Ihocked  at  fucu 
defpicable  adulation,  as  Tacitus  obierved  with  refpedt  to  Ti¬ 
berius  f . 

Democles,  furnamed  the  Fair,  and  of  a  very  tender  age,  threw 
himfelf,  in  order  to  elude  the  violence  of  Demetrius,  into  a 
veffel  of  boiling  water  prepared  for  a  bath,  and  there  loit  his 
life,  choofing  rather  to  die  than  violate  his  modefty.  The  Athe¬ 
nians,  to  appeafe  the  refentment  of  Demetrius,  who  was  ex¬ 
tremely  offended  at  a  decree  they-  had  pubhlhed  with  relation 
to  him,  iffued  a  new  one,  importing,  “  That  it  was  ordered  and 
“  adjudged  by  the  people  of  Athens,  that  whatever  Demetrius 
“  might  think  fit  to  command,  fhould  be  confldered  as  facretj 
“  in  regard  to  the  gods,  and  juft  with  regard  to  men.”  Is 
it  poffible  to  believe,  that  flattery  and  fervitude  could  be  car¬ 
ried  to  fuch  an  excefs  of  bafeneff,  extravagance,  and  irrtii- 
gion  ! 

Demetrius,  after  t'nefe  proceedings,  retired  into  Peloponne- 
fus,  and  took  from  Ptolemy,  who  had  rendered  himfelf  power¬ 
ful  in  that  country,  the  cities  of  Sicyone,  Corinth,  and  feverai 
others,  where  he  had  garrifoDS.  And  as  he  happened  to  be  at 
Argos,  at  the  grand  feftival  in  honour  of  Juno,  he  was  dtfirous 
of  celebrating  it,  by  propofing  prizes,  and  preftding  in  perfon 
among  the  Greeks,  In  order  to  foie  maize  it  more  effectually, 
he  efpoufed,  on  that  day,  Deidamia,  the  daughter  of  ifuacides, 
king  of  the  Moloffians,  and  After  of  Pyrrhus. 

%  The  ftates  of  Greece  being  affembled  in  the  Ifthmus,  and 
curioflty  having  drawn  a  vaft  number  of  people  from  all  parts, 
Demetrius  was  proclaimed  general  of  all  the  Greeks,  as  Philip 
and  Alexander  had  been  before  him  ;  to  whom  he  thought  him¬ 
felf  abundantly  fuperior,  fo  much  was  he  intoxicated  with  the 
fuccefs  of  his  arms,  and  the  flattery  lavifhed  upon  him. 

When  he  was  upon  his  departure  from  Peloponnefus  for 
Athens,  he  wrote  to  the  inhabitants  of  that  city,  that  he  intend¬ 
ed,  upon  his  arrival  among  them,  to  be  initiated  in  the  great 

*  Athen.  1.  vi.  p.  233. 

t  Memorial  proditur,  Tiberium,  quoties  curia  egrederetur,  Graicis  ver¬ 
bis  In  hunc  moduin  eioqui  folituin :  “  O  homines  ad  fervitutem  paratos !” 
Scilicet  etiam  ilium,  qui  libertatem  publicam  nolkt,  tam  project*  iervien- 
tium  patienti*  taidebat.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  iii.  c-  65. 
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and  Idler  myfteries  at  the  fame  time.  This  had  never  been 
permitted  before  ;  for  it  was  necefiary  to  obferve  certain  inter¬ 
vals  ;  it  being  lawful  to  celebrate  the  lefler  myfteries  only  in 
the  month  of  March  *,  and  the  greater  in  that  of  Oftober.  In 
order  therefore  to  obviate  this  inconvenience,  and  fatisfy  fo  re¬ 
ligious  a  prince,  it  was  ordered,  that  the  then  prefent  lbonth  of 
May  fhould  be  deemed  the  month  of  March,  and  afterwards  that 
of  Odlober  ;  and  Demetrius,  by  this  rare  invention,  was  duly 
initiated,  without  infringing  the  cuiloms  and  ceremonials  pre- 
fcribed  by  the  law. 

But  of  all  the  abufes  committed  at  Athens,  that  which  moll 
afflicted  and  mortified  the  inhabitants  was  an  order  iffued  by 
Demetrius,  for  immediately  furnifhing  the  fum  of  250  talents  ; 
and  when  this  money  had  been  colledted  without  the  lead:  delay 
or  abatement,  the  prince,  the  moment  he  faw  it  amafled  together, 
ordered  it  to  be  given  to  Lamia,  and  the  other  courtefans  in 
her  company,  for  wafhes  and  paint.  The  Athenians  were 
more  offended  at  the  indignity  than  the  lofs,  and  refented  the 
application  of  that  fum  to  a  greater  degree  than  their  contribu¬ 
tion  to  it. 

Lamia,  as  if  this  terrible  expence  had  not  been  fufficient, 
being  deffrous  to  regale  Demetrius  at  a  feaff,  extorted  money 
from  feveral  of  the  richeft  Athenians  by  her  own  private  au¬ 
thority.  The  entertainment  coft  immenfe  fums,  and  gave  birth 
to  a  very  ingenious  pleafantry  of  a  comic  poet,  who  faid,  that 
Lamia  was  a  true  helepolis.  We  have  already  fhown,  that  the 
helepolis  was  a  machine  invented  by  Demetrius  for  attacking 
towns. 

f  CafTanaer  finding  himfelf  vigorouffy  prefled  by  Demetrius, 
and  not  being  able  to  obtain  a  peace  without  fubmitting  entirely 
to  the  difcretion  of  Antigonus,  agreed  with  Lyfimachus  to  fend 
ambaffadors  to  Seleucusand  Ptolemy,  to  reprefent.  to  them  the 
fituation  to  which  they  were  reduced.  The  conduit  of  Anti¬ 
gonus  made  it  evident,  that  he  had  no  lefs  in  view  than  to  dif- 
pofiefs  all  the  other  fucceflors  of  Alexander,  and  ufurpthe  whole 
-empire  to  himfelf ;  and  that  it  was  time  to  form  a  ftrict  alliance 
with  each  other,  to  humble  his  exorbitant  power.  They 
were  like  wife  offended,  and  Lyiimachus  in  particular,  at  the 
contemptible  manner  in  which  Demetrius  permitted  people  to 


*  There  are  various  opinions  with  relation  to  the  months  in  which  thefe 
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treat  the  other  kings  in  their  cogverfation  at  his  table,  appropri¬ 
ating  the  regal  title  to  himfelf  and  his  father  ;  whereas  Ptolemy, 
according  to  his  flatterers,  was  no  more  than  the  captain  of  a 
(hip,  Seleucus  a  commander  of  elephants,  and  Lyfimaehus  a  trea- 
furer.  A  confederacy  was  therefore  formed  by  thefe  four  kings, 
after  which  they  haftened  into  Afiyria,  to  make  preparations  for 
this  new  war. 

The  firft  operations  of  it  were  commenced  at  the  Hellefpont, 
Callander  and  Lylimachus  having  judged  it  expedient,  that  the 
former  fhould  continue  in  Europe,  to  defend  it  again!!  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  that  the  latter  fhould  invade  the  provinces  of  Anti- 
gonus  in  Afia,  with  as  many  troops  as  could  be  drawn  out  of 
their  own  kingdoms,  without  leaving  them  too  deftitute  of  for¬ 
ces.  Lyfimaehus  executed  his  part  conformably  to  the  agree¬ 
ment,  paffed  the  Hellefpont  with  a  fine  army,  and,  either  by 
treaty  or  force,  reduced  Phrygia,  Lydia,  Lycaonia,  and  moil;  of 
the  territories  between  the  Propontis  and  the  river  Maeander. 

Antigonus  was  then  at  Antigonia,  which  he  had  lately  built 
in  Upper  Syria,  and  where  he  was  employed  in  celebrating  the 
folemn  games  he  had  there  eflablifhed.  This  news,  with  that  of 
feveral  other  revolts,  tvanfmitted  to  him  at  the  fame  time,  caufed 
him  immediately  to  quit  his  games.  He  accordingly  difmiffed 
the  aflembly  upon  the  fpot,  and  made  preparations  for  advanc¬ 
ing  again!!  the  enemy.  When  all  his  troops  were  drawn  toge¬ 
ther,  he  marched  with  the  utmoi!  expedition  over  mount  Taurus, 
and  entered  Cilicia,  where  he  took  out  of  the  public  treafury  of 
Synada,  a  city  of  that  province,  as  much  money  as  he  wanted, 
and  then  augmented  his  troops  to  the  number  he  thought  necel- 
fary.  After  which  he  advanced  direftly  towards  the  enemy, 
and  retook  feveral  places  in  his  march.  Lyfimaehus  thought 
proper  to  be  upon  the  defenfive,  till  the  arrival  of  the  fuccours 
upon  their  march  to  join  him  from  Seleucus  and  Ptolemy.  The 
remaining  part  of  the  year,  therefore,  elapfed  without  any  ac¬ 
tion,  and  each  party  retired  into  winter-quarters. 

*  Seleucus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  feafon,  formed  Lia 
army  at  Babylon,  and  marched  into  Cappadocia,  to  a£!  again!! 
Antigonus.  This  latter  fent  immediately  for  Demetrius,  who 
left  Greece  with  great  expedition,  marched  to  Ephefus,  and  re¬ 
took  that  city,  with  feveral  others  that  had  declared  for  LylL 
machus  upon  his  arrival  in  Afia. 

Ptolemy  improved  the  opportunity  in-  Syria,  of  the  abfence 
of  Antrgouus,  and  recovered  all  Phoenicia,  Judxa,  and  Ccelofy- 
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ria,  except  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon,  where  Antigonus  had 
left  good  garrifons.  He,  indeed,  formed  the  liege  of  Sidon  ; 
but  whilft  his  troops  were  employed  in  battering  the  walls,  he 
received  intelligence  that  Antigonus  had  defeated  Seleucus  and 
Eyfimachus,  and  was  advancing  to  relieve  the  place.  Upon 
this  information  he  made  a  truce  for  live  months  with  the  Sido- 
nians,  raifed  the  liege,  and  returned  to  Egypt. 

Here  ends  what  remains  of  the  hiftory  of  Diodorus  Siculus, 
in  a  period  of  the  greated  importance,  and  on  the  very  point  of 
a  battle,  by  which  the  fate  of  Alexander’s  fucceffors  is  to  be 
decided. 

*  The  confederate  army,  commanded  by  Seleucus  and  Lyli- 
machus,  and  the  troops  of  Antigonus  and  Demetrius,  arrived 
at  Phrygia  almoft  at  the  fame  time,  but  did  not  long  confront 
each  other  without  coming  to  blows.  Antigonus  had  above 
60,000  foot,  10,000  horfe,  and  75  elephants.  The  enemy’s 
forces  confided  of  64,000  foot,  10,500  horfe,  400  elephants, 
with  1 20  chariots  armed  with  fcythes.  The  battle  was  fought 
near  Ipfus,  a  city  of  Phrygia. 

As  foon  as  the  fignal  was  given,  Demetrius,  at  the  head  of 
his  bed  cavalry,  fell  upon  Antiochus,  the  ion  of  Seleucus,  and 
behaved  with  fo  much  bravery,  that  he  broke  the  enemy’s  ranks, 
and  put  them  to  Sight  :  but  a  ralh  and  inconhderate  third  of 
glory,  which  generals  can  never  fufpeft  too  much,  and  has  been 
fatal  to  many,  prompted  Demetrius  to  pirrfue  the  fugitives  with 
too  much  ardour,  and  without  any  confideration  for  the  red  of 
the  army ;  by  which  means  he  kid  the  victory  he  might  eafily 
have  fecured,  had  he  improved  his  fird  advantage  aright.  For 
when  he  returned  from  the  purfuit,  he  found  it  impracticable  for 
him  to  rejoin  his  infantry,  the  enemy’s  elephants  having  filled  up 
all  the  intermediate  fpaee.  When  Seleucus  faw  the  infantry  of 
Antigonus  feparated  from  their  cavalry,  he  only  made  feveral 
feint  attacks  upon  them,  fometimes  on  one  fide,  and  fomctimes- 
on  another,  in  order  to  intimidate  and  afford  them  fufficient  time 
to  quit  the  army  of  Antigonus,  and  come  over  to  his  own  j  and 
this  was  at  lad  the  expedient  on  which  they  refolved.  The 
greated  part  of  the  infantry  detached  themfelves  from  the  red, 
and  furrendered  in  a  voluntary  manner  to  Seleucus,  and  the 
others  were  all  put  to  flight. 

At  the  fame  indant  a  large  body  of  the  army  of  Seleucus 
drew  off  by  his  order,  and  made  a  furious  attack  upon  Antigo- 
aus,  who  fudained  their  efforts  for  fame  time,  but  being  at  laft 
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overwhelmed  with  darts,  and  having  received  many  wounds,  he 
fell  dead  on  the  earth,  having  defended  himfelf  valiantly  to  his  laft: 
gafp.  Demetrius,  feeing  his  father  dead,  rallied  all  the  troops 
he  was  able  to  draw  together  ;  and  retired  to  Ephefus,  with 
5000  foot,  and  4000  horfe  ;  which  were  all  that  Remained  of 
more  than  60,000  men,  whom  his  father  and  himfelf  command¬ 
ed  at  the  beginning  of  the  engagement.  *The  great.Pyrrhus,  as 
young  as  he  then  was,  was  infeparable  from  Demetrius,  over¬ 
threw  all  that  oppofed  him,  and  gave  an  effay,  in  this  fir  ft  action, 
of  what  might  be  expedited  one  day  from  his  valour  and  bravery. 


CHAPTER  II. 

THIS  fecond  chapter  includes  the  fpace  of  55  years ;  name¬ 
ly,  the  laft  1 5  years  of  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  who 
had  already  reigned  23,  which  with  the  other  15  make  38  }  and 
4S  years  more,  being  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus 


SECTION  I. 

THF.  FOUR  VICTORIOUS  PRINCES  DIVIDE  THE  EMPIRE  OF 
ALEXANDER  THE  GREAT  INTO  AS  MANY  KINGDOMS. 

After  the  battle. of  Ipfusf ,  the  four  confederate  princes  di¬ 
vided  the  dominions  of  Antigonus  among  tbemfelves,  and  added 
them  to  thofe  they  already  poffeffed.  The  empire  of  Alexander 
was  thus  divided  into  four  kingdoms,  of  which  Ptolemy  had 
Egypt,  Lybia,  Arabia,  Ceelofyria,  and  Paleftine  ;  Callander 
had  Macedonia  and  Greece  ;  Lyfimachus,  Thrace,  Bithynia,  and 
fome  other  provinces  beyond  the  Hellefpont,  with  the  Bofpho- 
rus ;  and  Seleucus  all  the  reft  of  Alia,  to  the  other  fide  of  the 
Euphrates,  and  as  far  as  the  Indus.  The  dominions  of  this  laft 
prince  are  ufually  called  the  kingdom  of  Syria,  beeaufe  Seleucus, 
who  afterwards  built  Antioch  in  that  province,  made  it  the  chief 
feat  of  his  refidence,  in  which  he  was  followed  by  his  fuceeffors, 
who  from  his  name  were  called  Seleucidae.  This  kingdom, 
however,  not  only  included  Syria,  but  thofe  vaft  and  fertile  pro¬ 
vinces  of  Upper  Afia  which  conftituted  the  Perfian  empire. 
The  reign  of  20  years,  which  I  have  affigned  to  Seleucus  Nica- 

*  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  384. 
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tor,  commences  at  this  period,  becaufe  he  was  not  acknowledged 
as  king,  till  after  the  battle  of  Ipfus ;  and  if  we  add  to  thefe  the 
12  years,  during  which  he  exercifed  the  regal  authority  without 
the  title,  they  will  make  out  the  reign  of  3 1  years  affigned  him 
by  Ulher. 

Thefe  four  kings  *  are  the  four  horns  of  the  he-goat  in  the 
prophecy  of  Daniel,  who  fucceeaed  in  the  place  of  the  firft  horn 
that  was  broken.  The  firft  horn  was  Alexander,  king  of  Greece, 
who  deftroyed  the  empire  of  the  Medes  and  Perfians,  defigned 
by  the  ram  with  two  horns  ;  and  the  other  four  horns,  are  thofe 
four  kings  who  rofe  up  after  him,  and  divided  his  empire  among 
them,  but  they  were  not  of  his  pofterity. 

They  are  likewife  fhadowed  out  by  the  four  heads  of  the 
leopard,  which  are  introduced  in  another  part  of  the  fame  pro- 
phecyf. 

Thefe  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  exactly  accompliflied  by  this 
laft  partition  of  Alexander's  empire  ;  other  divifions  had,  indeed, 
been  made  before  this,  but  they  were  only  of  provinces,  which 
were  configned  to  governors,  under  the  brother  and  fon  of  Alex¬ 
ander,  and  none  but  the  laft  was  the  regal  partition.  Thofe  pro¬ 
phecies,  therefore,  are  to  be  underftood  of  this  alone,  for  they 
evidently  reprefent  thefe  four  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  in  the 
quality. of  four  kings,  “  four  flood  up  for  it.”  But  not  one  of 
Alexander’s  fucceffors  obtained  the  regal  dignity",  till  about  three 
years  before  the  laft  divifion  of  the  empire.  And  even  this  dig¬ 
nity  was  at  firft  precarious,  as  being  affumed  by  each  of  the  fe- 
veral  parties,  merely  by  his  own  authority',  and  not  acknowledg¬ 
ed  by  any  of  the  reft.  Whereas,  after  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  the 
treaty  made  between  the  four  confederates,  when  they  had  de¬ 
feated  their  adverfary,  arid  divefted  him  of  his  dominions,  af¬ 
figned  each  of  them  their  dominions  under  the  appellation  of  fo 
many  kingdoms,  and  authorized  and  acknowledged  them  as 
kings  and  fovereigns,  independent  of  any  fuperior  power. 
Thefe  four  kings  are,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  Caffander,  and  Lyfi- 
machus. 

We  can  never  fufficiently  admire,  in  this  and  the  other  places, 
wherein  the  completion  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  will  be  ob- 
ferved,  the  ftrong  light  with  which  the  prophet  penetrates  the 
thick  gloom  of  futurity,  at  a  time  when  there  was  not  the  leaft 
appearance  of  all  he  foretells.  With  how  much  certainty  and 
exadfnefs,  even  amidft  the  variety  of  thefe  revolutions  and  a  chaos 

*  See  Dan.  chap.  vixi.  5,  6,  7,  g.  &  20,  31,  23. 
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of  Angular  events,  does  be  determine  each  particular  circumftance, 
and  fix  the  number  of  the  feveral  fucceffors !  How  exprefsly 
has  he  pointed  out  the  nation  that  was  to  be  the  Grecian  ;  des¬ 
cribed  the  countries  they  were  to  poffefs  ;  meafured  the  dura¬ 
tion  of  their  empires,  and  the  extent  of  their  power,  inferior  to 
that  of  Alexander ;  in  a  word,  with  what  lively  colours  has  he 
drawn  the  charadlers  of  tliofe  princes,  and  fpecified  their  al¬ 
liances,  treaties,  treachery,  marriages,  and  fuccefs !  Can  any  one 
pofiibly  afcribe  to  chance,  or  human  forefight,  fo  many  circum- 
ilantial  predictions,  which,  at  the  time  of  their  being  denounced, 
were  fo  remote  from  probability  ;  and  may  we  not  evidently  dis¬ 
cover  in  them  the  charadter  and  traces  of  the  Divinity,  to  whom 
all  ages  are  prefent  in  one  view,  and  who  alone  determines  at  his 
will  the  fate  of  all  the  kingdoms  and  empires  of  the  world  ?  But 
it  is  now  time  for  us  to  refume  the  thread  of  our  hiftory. 

*  Onias,  the  firft  of  that  name,  and  high-prieft  of  the  Jews, 
died  about  this  time,  and  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Simon,  who, 
for  the  fanctity  of  his  life,  and  the  equity  of  all  his  adtions,  was 
furnamed  the  Juft.  He  enjoyed  the  pontificate  for  the  fpace  of 
nine  years. 

f  Seleucus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus,  made  himfelf  mafter 
of  Upper  Syria,  where  he  built  Antioch  on  the  Orontes,  and 
gave  it  that  name,  either  from  his  father,  or  his  fon,  for  they 
were  both  called  Antiochus.  This  city,  where  the  Syrian  kings 
afterwards  refided,  was  the  capital  of  the  Eaft  for  a  long  time, 
and  (till  preferved  that  privilege  under  the  Roman  emperors. 
Antigonus  had  lately  built  a  city  at  a  fmall  diftance  from  this, 
and  called  it  Antigonia  ;  but  Seleucus  had  entirely  demolilhed 
it,  and  employed  the  materials  in  the  conftrudtion  of  his  own 
city,  to  which  he  afterwards  tranfplanted  the  inhabitants  of  the 
former. 

4  Among  feveral  other  cities  built  by  Seleucus  in  this  coun¬ 
try,  there  were  three  more  remarkable  than  the  reft  :  the  firft 
was  called  Seleucia,  from  his  own  name  ;  the  fecond,  Apamea, 
from  his  confort  of  that  name,  who  was  the  daughter  of  Arta- 
bazus  the  Perlian  ;  the  third  was  Laodicea,  fo  denominated 
from  his  mother.  Apamea  and  Seleucia  were  fituated  on  the 
fame  river  on  which  Antioch  was  built,  and  Laodicea  was  in 
the  iouthern  part  of  the  fame  quarter.  He  allowed  the  Jews 

*  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  2. 

f  A.  M.  3704.  Ant-  J.  C.  300.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  739,  750.  Appian, 
in  Syr.  p.  1 24.  Juftin  1.  iv,  c.  4. 

$  Strab.  L  xvi.  p.  750. 
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the  fame  privileges  and  immunities  in  each  cfthefe  new  cities,  as 
were  enjoyed  by  the  Greeks  and  Macedonians,  and  efpecially  at 
Antioch  in  Syria,  where  that  people  fettled  in  fuch  numbers, 
that  they  poffefied  as  confiderable  a  part  of  that  city  as  their 
other  countrymen  enjoyed  at  Alexandria. 

Demetrius  had  withdrawn  himfeif  to  Ephefus,  after  the  battle 
of  Ipfus,  and,  from  thence,  embarked  for  Greece,  his  whole  re- 
fource  being  limited  to  the  affection  of  the  Athenians,  with 
.whom  he  had  left  his  fleet,  money,  and  wife  Deidamia.  But  he 
was  flrangely  furprifed  and  offended,  when  he  was  met  in  his 
way  by  ambaffadors  from  the  Athenians,  who  came  to  acquaint 
him  that  he  could  not  be  admitted  into  their  city,  becaufe  the 
people  had,  by  a  decree,  prohibited  the  reception  of  any  of  the 
kings  :  they  alfo  informed  him  that  his  confort  DeiJamia  had 
been  conduced  to  Megara,  with  all  the  honours  and  attendance 
due  to  her  dignity.  Demetrius  was  then  ienflble  of  the  value 
of  honours  and  homages  extorted  by  fear,  and  which  did  net 
proceed  from  the  will.  The  pcfture  of  his  affairs  not  permit¬ 
ting  him  to  revenge  the  perfidy  of  that  people,  he  contented 
himlelf  with  intimating  his  complaints  to  them  in  a  moderate 
manner,  and  demanded  his  galleys,  among  which  was  that  pro¬ 
digious  galley  of  16  benches  of  oars.  As  foon  as  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  them,  he  failed  towards  the  C'herfonefus ;  and  having 
committed  fome  devaluations  in  the  territories  of  Lyumachus,  he 
enriched  his  army  with  the  fpoils,  and  by  that  expedient  prevent¬ 
ed  the  defertion  of  his  troops,  who  now  began  to  recover  their 
vigour,  and  render  themfelves  formidable  anew. 

Lyfimaclms,  king  of  Thrace,  in  order  to  ftrengthen  himfeif 
in  his  dominions,  entered  into  a  particular  treaty  with  Ptolemy, 
and  ftrengthened  the  alliance  between  them,  by  efpouiing  one 
of  his  daughters,  named  Arfinoe  ;  fhortly  after  which,  his  fon 
Agathocles  married  another. 

*  This  double  alliance  between  Lyfimachus  and  Ptolemy  gave 
umbrage  to  Seleucus,  who  thereupon  entered  into  a  treaty  with 
Demetrius,  and  efpoufed  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  that  prince, 
by  Phila,  the  fitter  of  Caffander.  The  beauty  of  that  princefs, 
had  induced  Seleucus  to  demand  her  in  marriage  ;  and  as  the 
affairs  of  Demetrius  were  at  that  time  in  a  very  bad  condition, 
fo  honourable  an  alliance  with  fo  powerful  a  prince  was  exceed¬ 
ingly  agreeable  to  him.  In  confequence  of  which  he  immediate¬ 
ly  conducted  his  daughter  with  all  his  fleet  into  Syria  frpm 
Greece,  where  he  was  kill  in  poffeffion  of  fome  places.  Dur¬ 
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ing  his  paflage,  he  made  a  defcent  on  Cilicia,  which  then  be¬ 
longed  to  Pliftarchus,  the  brother  of  Caflander,  to  whom  it  had 
been  affigned  by  the  four  kings,  who  divided  the  dominions  of 
Alexander  the  Great  after  the  death  of  Antigonus.  Pliftar¬ 
chus  went  to  complain  of  this  proceeding  to  Seleucus,  and  to 
reproach  him  for  contradling  an  alliance  with  the  common  ene¬ 
my  without  the  confent  of  the  other  kings,  which  he  confidered 
as  an  infradfion  of  the  treaty.  Demetrius,  receiving  intelligence 
of  this  journey,  advanced  diredlly  to  the  city  of  Synada,  where 
the  treafures  of  the  province,  amounting  to  1200  talents*,  were 
depofited.  Thefe  he  carried  off  with  all  expedition  to  his  fleet, 
and  then  fet  fail  for  Syria,  where  he  found  Seleucus,  and  gave 
"him  theprincefs  Stratonice  in  marriage.  Demetrius,  after  fome 
days  palled  in  rejoicings  for  the  nuptials,  and  entertainments 
given  on  each  fide,  returned  to  Cilicia,  and  made  himfelf  mailer 
of  the  whole  province.  He  then  fent  his  wife  Phila  to  Caf¬ 
fander,  in  order  to  excufe  this  proceeding.  Thefe  kings  imitat¬ 
ed  the  princes  of  the  eaft,  with  whom  it  is  cuftomary  to  have 
feveral  wives  at  the  fame  time. 

During  thefe  tranfadtions  of  Demetrius,  Deidamia,  another 
of  his  wives,  who  had  taken  a  journey  to  meet  him  in  Greece, 
and  had  pafled  fome  time  with  him  in  that  country,  was  feized 
with  an  indifpofition  that  ended  her  days,  f  Demetrius  having 
reconciled  himfelf  with  Ptolemy,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus, 
efpoufed  Ptolcmaida,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy ;  by  which 
means  his  affairs  began  to  a  flume  a  better  afpefft ;  for  he  had  all 
the  iiland  of  Cyprus,  and  the  two  rich  and  powerful  cities  of 
Tyre  and  Sidon,  befide  his  new  conquefts  in  Cilicia. 

It  was  very  imprudent  in  Seleucus  to  permit  fo  dangerous  an 
enemy  to  eftablifh  himfelf  at  fo  fmall  a  diftance  from  him,  and 
to  ufurp  from  one  of  his  allies  a  province  fo  near  his  own  domi¬ 
nions  as  Cilicia.  All  tin’s  fhows  that  thefe  princes  had  no  efta- 
bli filed  rules  and  principles  of  condudl,  and  were  even  ignorant 
of  the  true  interefts  of  their  ambition  ;  for  as  to  faith  of  treaty, 
equity,  and  gratitude,  they  had  long  fince  renounced  them  all, 
and  only  reigned  for  the  unhappinefs  of  their  people,  as  the  au¬ 
thor  of  the  firft  book  of  Maccabees  has  obferved  *. 

The  eyes  of  Seleucus  were  however  open  at  laft,  and  in  or¬ 
der  to  prevent  his  having  a  neighbour  of  fuch  abilities  on  each 
fide  of  his  dominions,  he  required  Demetrius  to  l'urrender  Cili¬ 
cia  to  him  for  a  very  confiderable  fum  of  money;  but  that  prince 


1,200,000  crowns, 
■f  Chap.  i.  ver.  9,  10. 
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not  being  difpofed  to  comply  with  fuch  a  propofal,  Seleucus 
infilled  upon  his  reftoring  him  the  cities  of  Tyre  and  Sidon  that 
depended  on  Syria,  of  which  he  was  king.  Demetrius,  enraged 
at  this  demand,  replied  very  abruptly,  that  though  he  fhould 
lofe  feveral  other  battles  as  fatal  to  him  as  that  of  Ipfus,  he 
fhould  never  refolve  to  purchafe  the  friendfhip  of  Seleucus  at  fo 
high  a  price.  At  the  fame  time  he  failed  to  thofe  two  cities, 
where  he  reinforced  their  garrifons,  and  furnifhed  them  with  all 
things  neceffary  for  a  vigorous  defence ;  by  which  means  the 
intention  of  Seleucus  to  take  them  from  him  was  rendered  in- 
effectual  at  that  time.  This  proceeding  of  Seleucus  was  very 
conformable  to  the  rules  of  political  interell,  but  had  fuch  an 
odious  afpeCt,  with  reference  to  the  maxims  of  honour,  that  it 
fhockcd  all  mankind,  and  was  univerfally  condemned  ;  for  as  his 
dominions  were  of  fuch  a  vaft  extent  as  to  include  all  the  coun¬ 
tries  between  India  and  the  Mediterranean,  how  infatiable  was 
that  rigour  and  avidity,  which  would  not  permit  him  to  leave 
his  father-in-law  the  peaceable  enjoyment  of  the  lhattered  re¬ 
mains  of  his  fortune. 

*  Callander  died  about  this  time  of  a  dropfy,  after  having  go¬ 
verned  Macedonia  for  the  fpace  of  nine  years,  from  the  death  of 
his  father,  and  fix  or  feven  from  the  lall  partition.  He  left 
three  fons  by  Theffalonica,  one  of  the  filters  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  Philip,  who  fucceeded  him,  and  died  foon  after,  left 
the  crown  to  be  contefled  by  his  two  brothers. 

f  Pyrrhus,  the  famous  king  of  Epirus,  had  efpoufed  Anti- 
gona,  a  relation  of  Ptolemy,  in  Egypt.  This  young  prince  was 
the  fon  of  iEacides,  whom  the  Moloffians,  in  a  revolt,  had  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  throne  ;  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty,  that 
Pyrrhus  himfelf,  then  an  infant  at  the  bread,  was  preferved  from 
the  fury  of  the  revolters,  who  purfued  him  with  intent  to  def- 
troy  him.  After  various  adventures,  he  was  conducted  to  the 
court  of  king  Glaucias  in  Illyria,  where  he  was  taken  into  the 
protection  of  that  prince.  Callander,  the  mortal  enemy  of^Ea- 
cides,  folicited  the  king  to  deliver  the  young  prince  into  his 
hands,  and  offered  him  200  talents  on  that  occaiion  :  Glaucias, 
however,  was  (truck  with  horror  at  fuch  a  propofal,  and  when 
the  infant  had  attained  the  twelfth  year  of  his  age,  he  con¬ 
ducted  him  in  perfon  to  Epirus  with  a  powerful  army,  and  re- 
inltated  him  in  his  dominions  ;  by  which  means  the  Moloffians 
were  compelled  to  fubmit  to  force.  Juftin  tells  us,  that  their 
hatred  being  foftened  into  compaffion,  they  themfelves  recalled 

*  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  383— 38 j,  f  A'  M'  37°7-  Ant-  J-  c-  297- 
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him,  and  afiigned  him  guardians  to  govern  the  kingdom  till  he 
fhould  be  of  age  himfelf ;  but  there  feems  to  be  no  great  proba¬ 
bility  in  his  account. 

When  he  had  attained  his  I  7th  year,  he  began  to  think  him¬ 
felf  fufficiently  eftablifhed  on  the  throne,  and  fet  out  from  his 
capital  city  For  Illyria,  in  order  to  be  prefent  at  the  nuptials  of 
one  of  the  fons  of  Glaucias,  with  whom  he  had  been  brought 
up.  The  Moloffians,  taking  advantage  of  his  abfence,  revolted 
a  feeond  time,  drove  all  his  friends  out  of  the  kingdom,  feized 
all  his  treafures,  and  conferred  the  crown  on  Neoptolemus,  his 
great  uncle.  Pyrrhus  being  thus  divefted  of  his  dominions,  and 
finding  himfelf  deftitute  of  all  fuccours,  retired  to  his  brother-in- 
law  Demetrius,  the  ion  of  Antigonus,  who  had  efpoufed  his 
lifter  Deidamia. 

This  young  prince  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  the  braveft  in 
the  battle  that  was  fought  on  the  plains  of  Ipfus,  and  would  not 
forfake  Demetrius,  even  after  he  was  defeated.  He  alfo  pre- 
ferved  for  him  thofe  Grecian  cities  which  that  prince  had  con¬ 
fided  to  him  ;  and  when  a  treaty  of  peace  was  concluded  between 
Ptolemy  and  Demetrius,  by  the  mediation  of  Seleucus,  Pyrrhus 
went  into  Egypt  as  an  hoftage  for  his  brother-in-law. 

During  his  continuance  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  he  gave 
fufticient  proofs  of  his  ftrength,  addrefs,  and  extraordinary  pa¬ 
tience,  in  hunting,  exercifes,  and  all  other  labours.  Obferving, 
that  of  all  the  wives  of  Ptolemy,  Berenice  had  the  greateft 
afcendant  over  him,  and  that  Ihe  furpafled  the  others  in  pru¬ 
dence,  as  well  as  beauty,  he  attached  himfelf  to  her  in  particu¬ 
lar  ;  for  as  he  was  already  an  able  politician,  he  negle&ed  no 
opportunity  of  making  his  court  to  thofe  on  whom  his  fortune 
depended,  and  was  ftudious  to  ingratiate  himfelf  with  fuch  per- 
fons  as  were  capable  of  being  ufeful  to  him.  Elis  noble  and 
engaging  demeanour  procured  him  fuch  a  (hare  in  Ptolemy’s 
efteem,  that  he  gave  him  Antigone,  the  daughter  of  Berenice, 
his  favourite  confort,  in  preference  of  feveral  young  princes  who 
demanded  her  in  marriage.  This  lady  was  the  daughter  of 
Eerenice,  by  Philip  her  firft  hufband,  who  was  a  Macedonian 
lord,  little  known  with  refpeft  to  any  other  particular.  When 
Pyrrhus  had  efpoufed  Antigone,  the  queen  had  fo  much  influ¬ 
ence-over  her  confort,  as  to  induce  him  to  grant  his  fon-in-lavr 
a  fleet,  with  a  fupplv  of  money,  which  enabled  him  to  repoffefs 
himfelf  of  his  dominions.  Here  began  the  fortune  of  an  exiled 
prince,  who  was  afterwards  efteemed  the  greateft  general  of  his 
age  ;  and  it  muft  be  acknowledged,  that  every  ir.ftance  cf  his 
vol.  vi.  I  carl'-' 
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early  conduit  denoted  extraordinary  merit,  and  raifed  great  ex¬ 
pectations  of  his  future  glory. 

*  Athens,  as  we  have  already  obferved,  revolted  from  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  fhut  her  gates  againft  him.  But  when  that  prince 
thought  he  had  fufficiently  provided  for  the  fecurity  of  his  terri¬ 
tories  in  Afia,  he  marched  againft  that  rebellious  and  ungrateful 
city,  with  a  refolution  to  punifti  her  as  the  deferved.  The  fir  ft 
rear  was  employed  in  the  reduction  of  the  Meffenians,  and  the 
conqueft  offome  other  cities  who  had  quilted  his  party  ;  but  he 
returned  the  next  feafon  to  Athens,  which  he  clofely  blocked 
up,  and  reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  by  cutting  off  all  commu¬ 
nication  of  provifions.  -j-  A  fleet  of  150  fail,  fent  by  king  Pto¬ 
lemy  to  fuccour  the  Athenians,  and  which  appeared  on  the 
coalts  of  fEgina,  afforded  them  but  a  tranfient  joy  ;  for  when 
this  naval  force  faw  a  ftrong  fleet  arrive  from  Peloponnefus  to  the 
affiftance  of  Demetrius,  befide  a  great  number  of  other  veffels 
from  Cyprus,  and  that  the  whole  amounted  to  300,  they  weigh¬ 
ed  anchor,  and  fled. 

Although  the  Athenians  had  iffued  a  decree,  by  which  they 
made  it  capital  for  any  perfon  even  to  mention  a  peace  with  De¬ 
metrius,  the  extreme  neceflity  to  which  they  were  reduced, 
obliged  them  to  open  their  gates  to  him.  When  he  entered  the 
city,  he  commanded  the  inhabitants  to  affemble  in  the  theatre, 
which  he  furrounded  with  armed  troops,  and  polled  his  guards 
on  each  fide  of  the  ftage  where  the  dramatic  pieces  were  per¬ 
formed  ;  and  then  defcending  from  the  upper  part  of  the  theatre, 
in  the  manner  ufual  with  the  adtors,  he  (howed  himfelf  to  that 
multitude,  who  feemed  rather  dead  than  living,  and  waited  for 
the  event  in  inexprefiible  terror,  expedting  it  would  prove  the 
fentence  for  their  deftrudlion  :  but  he  diffipated  their  apprehen- 
fions  by  the  firft  exprefiions  he  uttered  ;  for  he  did  not  raife  his 
voice  like  a  man  affedted  with  the  emotions  of  rage,  nor  deliver 
himfelf  in  any  paffionate  or  infulting  language,  but  foftened  the 
tone  of  his  voice,  and  only  addreffcd  himfelf  to  them  in  gentle 
complaints  and  amicable  expoftulations.  He  pardoned  their 
offence,  and  rel’cored  them  to  his  favour ;  prefenting  them,  at 
the  fame  time,  with  100,000  meafures  of  corn,  and  reinftating 
fuch  magiftrates  as  were  moll  agreeable  to  them.  The  joy  of 
this  people  may  be  eafily  conceived  from  the  terrors  with  which 
they  were  before  affected  j  and  bow  glorious  mull  fuch  a  prince 

*  A.  M.  3708.  Ant.  J.  C.  296.  Pint,  in  Demetr.  p.  904,  905. 
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be,  who  could  always  fupport  fo  glorious,  fo  admirable  a  char¬ 
acter  ! 

When  he  had  regulated  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Athens,  he  de¬ 
termined  to  reduce  the  Lacedaemonians.  Archidamus,  then- 
king,  advanced  as  far  as  Mantinaea  to  meet  him  ;  but  Deme¬ 
trius  defeated  him  in  a  great  battle,  and  obliged  him  to  have 
recourfe  to  flight;  after  which  he  advanced  into  Laconia,  and 
fought  another  battle  in  the  very  fight  of  Sparta.  He  was 
again  victorious ;  500  of  the  enemy  were  made  prifoners,  and 
200  killed  upon  the  fpot,  fo  that  he  was  already  confidered  as 
mafter  of  the  city,  which  had  never  been  taken  before. 

In  that  important  moment  he  received  two  pieces  of  intelli¬ 
gence,  which  affeCted  him  in  a  quite  different  manner.  The 
firft  was,  that  Lyfimachus  had  lately  divefted  him  of  all  his 
territories  in  Afia  ;  and  the  other,  that  Ptolemy  had  made  n 
defcent  on  Cyprus,  and  conquered  ail  the  ifland,  except  Saia- 
miha,  where  the  mother  of  Demetrius,  with  his  wife  and  child¬ 
ren,  had  retired ;  and  that  the  king  of  Egypt  carried  on  the 
fiege  of  that  city  with  great  vigour.  Demetrius  left  all  to  fly 
to  their  affiftance,  but  was  foon  informed  that  the  place  had 
furrendered.  Ptolemy  had  the  generality  to  give  the  mother, 
wife,  and  children  of  his  enemy,  their  liberty  without  any  ran- 
fom,  and  to  difmifs  them  with  all  their  attendants  and  effe&s. 
He  even  made  them  magnificent  prefents  at  their  departure, 
which  he  accompanied  with  all  imaginable  marks  of  honour. 

The  lofs  of  Cyprus  was  foon  fucceeded  by  that  of  Tyre  and 
Sidon  ;  and  Seleucus  difpcffeffed  him  of  Cilicia  on  another  fide. 
Thus,  in  a  very  fhort  time,  he  faw  bimfelf  divefted  of  all  hit* 
dominions,  without  any  refources  or  hopes  for  the  future. 


SECTION  II. 

DISPUTE  BETWEEN  THE  TWO  SONS  OF  CASS  ANDF.R. - DEME¬ 

TRIUS  PROCLAIMED  KING  OF  MACEDONIA. 

No  prince  was  ever  obnoxious  to  greater  viciffitudes  of  for¬ 
tune,  or  ever  experienced  more  hidden  changes,  than  Demetrius. 
He  expofed  himfelf  to  thefe  events  by  his  imprudence,  amufing 
himfclf  with  inconfiderable  conquefts,  while  he  abandoned  his 
provinces  to  the  firft  invader.  His  greateft  fticceffes  were  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  his  being  difpolfeffed  of  all  his  dominions, 
and  almoft  reduced  to  defpair,  when  fuddenly  an  unexpected  re- 
fource  offered  itfelf  from  a  quarter,  where  he  had  not  the  leaft 
room  to  expetft  it. 
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*  In  the  quarrel  between  the  two  fons  of  Caffander  for  the 
crown,  Theffalonica,  their  mother,  favoured  Alexander,  who  was 
the  yotmgeft  ;  which  fo  enraged  Antipater,  the  eldeft  fon,  that 
he  killed  her  with  his  own  hands,  though  die  conjured  him,  by 
the  breads  that  had  nourifhed  him,  to  fpare  her  life.  Alexander, 
in  order  to  avenge  this  unnatural  barbarity,  folicited  the  affidance 
of  Pyrrhus  and  Demetrius.  Pyrrhus  arrived  the  fird,  and  made 
himfelf  mader  of  feveral  cities  in  Macedonia,  part  of  which  he 
retained  as  a  compenfation  for  the  aid  he  had  given  Alexander ; 
and. he  returned  to  his  own  dominions,  after  he  had  reconciled 
the  two  brothers.  Demetrius  made  his  approach  at  the  fame  in- 
:tant,  upon  which  Alexander  advanced  to  meet  him  ;  and  tedifi- 
rd,  at  the  interview  between  them,  all  imaginable  gratitude  and 
friendlhip  ;  but  reprefented  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  that  the 
date  of  his  afFairs  was  changed,  and  that  he  no  longer  had  any 
need  of  his  aflidance.  Demetrius  was  difpkafed  with  this  com¬ 
pliment,  whild  Alexander,  who  dreaded  the  greatnefs  of  his 
power,  was  apprehenfive  of  fubjedting  himfelf  to  a  mader,  fhould 
he  admit  him  into  his  dominions.  They,  however,  converfed  to¬ 
gether  with  an  external  air  of  friendfhip,  and  entertained  each 
other  with  reciprocal  feads,  till  at  lad  Demetrius,  upon  fome  in¬ 
telligence,  either  true  or  contrived,  that  Alexander  intended  to 
dedroy  him,  prevented  the  execution  cf  that  defign,  and  killed 
him.  This  murder  armed  the  Macedonians  againft  him  at  fird, 
but  when  he  had  acquainted  them  with  all  the  particulars  that 
oceafioned  his  conduit,  the  averfion  they  entertained  for  Anti¬ 
pater,  the  infamous  murderer  of  his  own  mother,  induced  them 
to  declare  for  Demetrius,  and  they  accordingly  proclaimed  him 
king  of  Macedonia.  Demetrius  poflefied  this  crown  for  the 
fpace  of  feven  years,  and  Antipater  fled  into  Thrace,  where  he 
did  not  long  furvive  the  lofs  of  his  kingdom. 

One  of  the  branches  of  the  royal  family  of  Philip,  king  of 
Macedonia,  became  entirely  extinit  by  the  death  of  Theffaloni- 
ca,  and  her  two  fons  ;  as  the  other  branch  from  Alexander  the 
Great  had  before  by  the  death  of  the  young  Alexander  and 
Hercules,  his  two  fons.  Thus  thefe  two  princes,  who  by  their 
■unjuft  wavs  bad  fpread  defolation  through  fo  many  provinces, 
and  deftroyed  fuch  a  number  of  royal  families,  experienced,  by  a 
jull  decree  of  Providence,  the  fame  calamities  in  their  own  fami¬ 
lies,  as  they  had  oceafioned  to  others.  Philip  and  Alexander, 
with  their  wives,  and  all  their  defeendants,  perilhed  by  violent 
deaths. 

*  A.  M.  3710.  Ant.  J.  C.  294.  riut.  in  Demctr.  p.  90J.  in  Pyrrh- 
p.  386.  Juftin.  1.  xvi.  c.  1. 
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*  Much  about  this  time  Seleucus  built  the  city  of  Seleucia 
on  ihe  banks  of  the  Tigris,  and  at  the  diftance  of  40  miles  from 
Babylon.  It  became  very  populous  in  a  (hort  time,  and  Pliny 
tells  us  it  was  inhabited  by  600,000  perfons.  The  dikes  of  the 
Euphrates  being  broken  down,  Ipread  fuch  an  inundation  over 
the  country,  and  the  branch  of  that  river  which  paffed  through 
Babylon  was  funk  fo  low  by  this  evacuation,  as  to  be  rendered 
unnavigable,  by  which  means  that  city  become  fo  incommodi¬ 
ous,  that,  as  foon  as  Seleueia  was  built,  all  its  inhabitants  with¬ 
drew  thither.  This  circumftance  prepared  the  way  for  the  ac¬ 
complishment  of  that  celebrated  prophecy  of  Ifaiah,  who,  at  a 
time  when  this  city  was  in  the  moll  flouriflfing  condition,  had. 
foretold,  that  it  fhould  one  day  become  entirely  defert  and  unin¬ 
habited.  f  I  have  obferved  elfewhere  by  what  manner  and  de¬ 
grees  this  prediction  was  fully  acccomplifhed. 

£  Simon,  furnamed  the  Juft,  and  high-prieft  of  the  Jews,  died 
at  the  clofe  of  the  ninth  year  of  his  pontificate,  and  left  a  young 
ion,  named  Onias.  As  he  was  of  too  tender  an  age  to  take 
upon  himfelf  the  exercife  of  that  dignity,  it  was  configned  to 
Eleazar  the  brother  of  Simon,  who  discharged  the  function  of 
it  for  the  fpace  of  15  years. 

§  I  here  pafs  over  feme  events  of  fmall  importance,  and  pro¬ 
ceed  to  Demetrius,  who,  believing  himfelf  fufticiently  fettled  in 
Greece  and  Macedonia,  began  to  make  preparations  for  regain¬ 
ing  the  empire  of  his  father  in  Alia.  With  this  view  he  railed 
an  army  of  100,000  men,  and  fitted  out  a  great  fleet  of  500  fail ; 
in  a  word,  fo  great  an  armament  had  never  been  feen,  iince  the 
time  of  Alexander  the  Great.  Demetrius  animated  the  work¬ 
men  by  his  prefence  and  inftruftions,  vifited  them  in  perfon,  di¬ 
rected  them  how  to  aft,  and  even  aflifted  them  in  their  labours. 
The  number  of  his  galleys,  and  their  extraordinary  dimenfions, 
created  an  univerfal  aftonifhment  ;  for  fhips  of  fix,  and  even  five 
benches  of  oars,,  had  never  been  feen  till  then  ;  and  Ptolemy 
Philopater  did  not  build  one  of  forty  benches  till  many  years  af¬ 
ter  this  period j|  y  but  then  it  was  only  for  pomp  and  oftentation, 

*  A.  M.  3711.  Ant.  J.  C.  293.  Strab.  1.  xvi.  p.  738.  et  743.  I’iin.  1. 
vi.  c.  26. 

f  Vol.  II.  At  the  talcing  of  Babylon  by  Cyrus. 

I  A.  M.  3712.  Ant.  J.  C.  292.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  2. 

§  A.  M.  3716.  Ant.  J.  C.  288.  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  909,  et  in  Pyrrb. 
p.386.  Juft  in.  L  xvi.  c.  2. 

||  This  galley  was  280  cubits  (about  420  feet)  in  length,  and  28  cubits 
(72  feet)  from  the  keel  to  the  top  of  the  poop.  It  carried  400  failors,  be- 
fides  4000  rowers,  and  near  3000  foldiers,  who  were  difpofed  in  the  fprees 
between  the  rowers,  and  on  the  lower  deck.  Plut,  in  lie  met. 
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whereas  thofe  which  Demetrius  built  were  extremely  ufeful  in 
battle,  and  more  admirable  for  their  lightnefs  and  agility  than 
their  grandeur  and  magnificence. 

*Ptolemy,Lyfimachus,  and  Seleucus,  receiving  intelligence  of 
thefe  formidable  preparations  of  Demetrius,  immediately  caught 
the  alarm  ;  and  in  order  to  fruftrate  their  effect,  renewed  their 
alliance,  in  which  they  likewife  engaged  Pyrrhus,  king  of  Epirus; 
in  confeqnence  of  which,  when  Lyfimachus  began  to  invade  Ma¬ 
cedonia  on  one  fide,  Pyrrhus  was  carrying  on  the  fame  opera¬ 
tions  on  the  other.  Demetrius,  who  was  then  making  prepara¬ 
tions  in  Greece  for  his  intended  expedition  into  Alia,  advanced 
with  all  fpeed  to  defend  his  own  dominions  ;  but  before  he  was 
•able  to  arrive  there,  Pyrrhus  had  taken  Eertea,  one  of  the  molb 
confidera'ole  cities  in  Macedonia,  where  he  found  the  wives,  chil¬ 
dren,  and  effeCls  of  a  great  number  of  foldiers  belonging  to  De¬ 
metrius.  This  news  caufed  fo  great  a  diforder  in  the  army  of 
that  prince,  that  a  coniiderable  part  of  his  troops  abfolutely  re- 
iufed  to  follow  him,  and  declared,  with  an  air  of  mutiny  and  fe- 
dition,  that  they  would  return  to  defend  their  families  and  effects. 
In  aword,  things  were  carried  to  fuch  an  extremity,  that  Demetri¬ 
us,  perceiving  he  no  longer  had  any  influence  over  them,  fled  to 
Greece  in  the  difguife  of  a  common  foldier,  and  his  troops  went 
over  to  Pyrrhus,  whom  they  proclaimed  king  of  Macedonia. 

The  different  characters  of  thefe  two  princes  greatly  contri¬ 
buted  to  this  hidden  revolution.  Demetrius,  who  confidered  vain 
pomp,  and  fuperb  magnificence,  as  true  grandeur,  rendered  him- 
felf  contemptible  to  the  Macedonians,  in  the  very  circumftanee 
by  which  he  thought  to  obtain  their  efteem.  He  ambitioufly 
loaded  his  head  with  a  double  diadem,  like  a  theatrical  monarch, 
and  wore  purple  robes  enriched  with  a  profufion  of  gold.  The 
ornaments  of  his  feet  were  altogether  extraordinary  ;  and  he  had 
long  employed  artifls  to  make  him  a  mantle,  on  which  the  fyf- 
tem  of  the  world,  with  all  the  liars  vifible  in  the  firmament, 
were  to  be  embroidered  in  gold.  The  change  of  his  fortune 
prevented  the  finilhing  of  this  work,  and  no  future  king  would 
prefume  to  wear  it. 

But  that  which  rendered  him  Hill  more  odious,  was  his  being 
fo  difficult  of  approach.  He  was  either  fo  imperious  and  dis¬ 
dainful,  as.  not  to  allow  thofe  who  had  any  affairs  to  t  ran  fa  61  with 
him  the  liberty  of  fpeech,  or  elfe  he  treated  them  with  fo  much 
rudenefs,  as  obliged  them  to  quit  his  prefence  with  dffguft.  One 
day,  when  he  came  out  of  his  palace,  and  walked  through  the 
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flreets  with  a  mien  of  more  affability  than  it  was  ufual  for  him 
to  affume,  fome  perfons  were  encouraged  to  prefent  a  few  peti¬ 
tions  to  him.  He  received  them  with  a  gracious  air,  and  placed 
them  in  one  of  the  folds  of  his  robe  ;  but  as  he  was  paffing  over 
a  bridge  on  the  river  Axius#,  he  threw  all  thofe  petitions  into 
the  ftream.  A  prince  muff  certainly  know  very  little  of  man¬ 
kind,  not  to  be  fenffble  that  fuch  a  contemptuous  behaviour  is 
fufficient  to  provoke  his  fubjedls  to  revolt  from  his  authority. 
On  this  occaiion,  an  action  of  the  great  Philip  was  recolledled, 
and  which  has  been  related  among  the  events  of  his  reign.  That 
prince  had  refufed  audience  to  a  poor  woman,  under  pretext  that 
he  wanted  leifure  to  hear  her.  “  Be  no  longer  king  then,”  re¬ 
plied  file  with  fome  emotion  ;  and  Philip,  from  thenceforth, 
made  it  a  maxim  with  himfelf  to  grant  his  fubjedts  long  and  fre¬ 
quent  audiences:  for,  as  Plutarch  obferves  on  that  occafion, 
Tt be  mojl  indifpcrfable  duly  of  a  king,  is  io  exeit  himfelf  in  the  admi- 
nif  ration  of juf ice. 

The  Macedonians  had  formed  a  very  different  idea  of  Pyrrhus. 
They  had  heard  it  reported,  and  were  fenffble  by  their  own  ex¬ 
perience,  that  affability  was  natural  to  him,  and  that  he  was 
always  mild  and  acceffible  ;  they  were  convinced  of  his  prompti¬ 
tude  to  recompence  the  fervices  rendered  him,  and  he  was  flow 
to  anger  and  feverity.  Some  young  officers,  over  their  liquor, 
had  vented  feveral  offenfive  pleafantries  againft  him.  The  par¬ 
ticulars  of  their  converfation  were  related  to  Pyrrhus  himfelf, 
who  ordered  them  to  be  brought  into  his  prefence,  and  then 
alked  them,  if  they  had  expreffed  themfelves  in  the  manner  he 
had  heard  ?  “  Yes,  my  lord,”  replied  one  of  the  company,  “  and 
•  “  we  fhould  have  added  a  great  deal  more,  if  we  had  had  more 
“  wine.”  Pyrrhus  could  not  forbear  laughing  at  this  facetious 
-  and  fprightly  turn,  and  difmiffed  them  from  his  prefence  with¬ 
out  further  notice. 

The  Macedonians  thought  him  much  fuperior  to  Demetrius, 
even  in  military  merit.  He  had  beat  them  on  feveral  occafiors, 
but  their  admiration  of  his  bravery  was  greater  than  their  refent- 
ment  for  their  defeat.  It  was  a  common  expreffion  with  them, 
that  other  princes  imitated  Alexander  in  nothing  but  their  pur¬ 
ple  robes,  the  number  of  their  guards,  the  affediation  of  inclin¬ 
ing  their  heads  like  his,  and  their  imperious  manner  of  fpeaking  ; 
but  that  Pyrrhus  was  the  only  one  who  reprefented  that  mo¬ 
narch  in  his  great  and  laudable  qualities.  Pyrrhus  himfelf  was 
not  altogether  free  from  vanity,  with  refpedl  to  the  refemblance 


*  A  river  of  Upper  Macedonia, 
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of  his  own  features  to  thofe  of  Alexander*,  but  a  good  matron 
of  Lariffa,  in  whofe  houfe  he  once  lodged,  had  undeceived  him 
in  that  particular,  by  an  anfwer,  perhaps  not  at  all  agreeable  to 
him.  The  Macedonians,  however,  thought  they  difcovered  in 
him  the  afpedf  of  that  prince  ;  with  all  the  fire  of  his  eyes,  and 
the  vivacity,  promptitude,  and  impetuofity  with  which  he  char¬ 
ged  his  enemies,  and  bore  down  all  who  prefumed  to  oppofe 
him  :  but  with  refpedfc  to  the  military  art,  and  ability  in  draw¬ 
ing  up  an  army  in  battle,  they  thought  none  comparable  to 
Pyrrhus. 

It  cannot,  therefore,  be  thought  furprifing,  that  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  who  entertained  fuch  prejudices  in  his  favour,  and  fo  dif- 
advantageous  to  the  other,  fhould  eafily  quit  the  party  of  De¬ 
metrius,  to  efpoufe  that  of  Pyrrhus  :  and  one  may  fee  by  this 
initance,  and  a  thoufand  others,  how  neceffary  it  is  for  princes 
to  attach  their  people  to  their  intereft  by  the  gentle  ties  of  affec¬ 
tion  and  gratitude  ;  and  by  entertaining  a  real  love  for  them, 
which  is  the  only  means  of  acquiring  their  love,  that  is  the  moll 
folid  glory,  their  mod  effential  obligation,  and  at  the  fame  time 
their  greateft  fecurity. 

-j-  As  Dyfimachus  happened  to  arrive  immediately  after  Pyrr¬ 
hus  had  been  declared  king  of  Macedonia,  he  pretended  that  he 
had  contributed  as  much  as  that  prince  to  the  flight  of  Deme¬ 
trius,  and  that  he  confequently  ought  to  have  a  fhare  in  that 
kingdom.  Pyrrhus,  who,  in  this  conjuinffure,  was  not  entirely 
certain  of  the  fidelity  of  the  Macedonians,  readily  acquiefced 
in  the  pretenfions  of  Dyfimachus,  and  the  cities  and  provinces 
were  accordingly  (hared  between  them  :  but  this  agreement  was 
fo  far  from  uniting  them  with  each  other,  that  it  rather  led 
them  into  a  conffant  train  of  animofities  and  divifions :  for,  as 
Plutarch  obferves,  when  neither  feas  nor  mountains,  nor  unin¬ 
habitable  deferts,  could  fuffice  as  barriers  to  the  avarice  and  am¬ 
bition  of  thefe  princes  ;  and  when  their  defires  were  not  to  be 
bounded  by  thofe  limits  which  feparate  Europe  from  Afia,  how 

*  A  fet  of  flatterers  had  really  perfuaded  Pyrrhus,  that  he  refembled 
Alexander  in  the  features  of  his  face.  With  this  belief,  he  fent  for  the 
pictures  of  Philip,  Perdiccas,  Alexander,  Caflunder,  and  fome  other  prin¬ 
ces,  and  then  dcfired  a  woman  of  Lariffa,  with  whom  he  then  lodged,  to 
tell  h.m,  which  of  thofe  princes  he  moil  refembled.  She  refufed  to  an¬ 
fwer  him  for  a  confiderable  time,  till  at  lafl  he  preffed  her  very  earneftly 
to  fatisfy  his  curiofity :  upon  which  Ihe  replied,  that  fhe  thought  him 
very  like  Batrachion,  who  was  a  noted  cook  in  that  city.  Lucian,  adverb 
indoit.  p.  ssz,  553. 

f  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  389,  390, 
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could  they  poffibly  continue  in  a  (late  of  tranquillity,  and  refrain 
from  the  injuRice  of  invading  dominions  fo  near,  and  which 
might  prove  fo  commodious  to  them  ?  This  was  a  moderation 
not  to  be  expeXcd  ;  and  a  perpetual  war  between  them  became 
inevitable  from  the  malignant  feeds  of  envy  and  ufurpation  that 
had  taken  root  in  their  minds.  The  names  of  peace  and  war 
were  confidered  by  them  as  two  fpecies  of  coin  ;  to  which  they 
themfelves  had  given  currency,  merely  for  their  own  intereR, 
and  without  the  leaR  regard  to  juRice.  Again,  continues  the 
fame  author,  do  they  not  aX  more  laudably,  when  they  engage  in 
an  open  war,  than  when  they  ufe  the  facred  names  of  juRice, 
friendftiip,  and  peace,  for  what,  in  reality,  is  no  more  than  a 
truce,  or  a  tranfient  fufpenfion  of  their  unjuR  views  ? 

The  whole  hiRory  of  Alexander’s  fucceflors  juRifies  thefe  re¬ 
flexions  of  Plutarch.  Never  were  more  treaties  and  alliances 
made,  and  never  were  they  violated  with  lefs  difguife,  and  more 
impunity.  May  heaven  grant  that  thofe  complaints  be  never 
applicable  to  any  princes  or  times  but  thofe  we  are  treating  of 
at  prefent ! 

Pyrrhus,  finding  the  Macedonians  more  traXable  and  fub- 
miffive,  when  he  led  them  to  war,  than  they  were  when  he  per¬ 
mitted  them  to  enjoy  a  Rate  of  repofe  ;  and  being  himfelf  not 
much  addiXed  to  tranquillity,  nor  capable  of  fatisfaXion  in  the 
calm  of  a  long  peace,  was  daily  forming  new  enterprifes,  with¬ 
out  much  regard  to  fparing  either  his  fubjeXs  or  allies.  Lyfi- 
machus  took  advantage  of  the  army’s  difgufi  of  Pyrrhus,  and 
cnflamed  them  Rill  more  by  his  emiiTaries,  who  artfully  infinua. 
ted  that  they  had  aXed  moR  fliamefully  in  chufing  a  Rranger 
for  their  mafier,  whom  intereR,  and  not  afreXion,  had  attached 
to  Macedonia.  Thefe  reproaches  drew  in  the  greatefi  part  of 
the  foldiers  ;  upon  which  Pyrrhus,  who  feared  the  confequenees 
of  this  alienation,  retired  with  his  Epirots,  and  the  troops  of  his 
allies,  and  loR  Macedonia  in  the  fame  manner  he  had  gained  it. 

Pie  greatly'  complained  of  the  inconflancy  of  this  people  and 
their  difaffeXion  to  his  perfon  ;  but,  as  Plutarch  again  obferves, 
kings  have  no  reafon  to  blame  other  perfons,  for  fometimes 
changing  their  party  according  to  their  intereR,  as  in  aXing  fo, 
they  only  imitate  their  own  example,  and  praXife  the  leffons  of 
infidelity  and  treafon,  which  they  have  learned  from  their  whole 
conduX,  which  upon  all  occafions  demonflrates  an  utter  difre- 
gard  for  juRice,  veracity,  and  faith,  in  the  obfervance  of  en¬ 
gagements. 

With  refpeX  to  the  affairs  of  Demetrius,  that  prince,  when 
he  found  himfelf  deferted  by  his  troops,  retired  to  the  city  of 
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Caffandria*,  where  his  confcrt  Phila  refided.  This  lady  was 
fo  affli&ed  at  the  calamitous  ftate  in  which  fine  beheld  her  huf- 
band,  and  was  fo  terrified  at  the  misfortunes  to  which  fire 
herfelf  was  expofed  by  the  declenlion  of  his  affairs,  that  fhe 
had  recourfe  to  a  draught  of  poifon,  by  which  fhe  ended  a 
life  that  was  become  more  infupportable  to  her  than  death 
itfelf. 

Demetrius,  thinking  to  gather  up  fome  remains  of  his  flut¬ 
tered  fortune,  returned  to  Greece,  where  feveral  cities  ftill  con¬ 
tinued  devoted  to  him  ;  and  when  he  had  difpofed  his  affairs  in 
the  beft  order  he  was  able,  he  left  the  government  of  thofe  places 
to  his  fon  Antigonus  :  and  affembling  all  the  troops  he  could 
raife  in  that  country,  which  amounted  to  about  1 1,000  men,  he 
embarked  for  Afia,  with  a  refolution  to  try  whether  defpair 
would  not  bring  forth  good  fortune.  Eurydice,  the  fifler  of  his 
late  wife  Phila,  received  him  at  Miletus,  where  fhe  lived  with  the 
princefs  Ptolemaida,  her  daughter  by  Ptolemy,  whofe  marriage 
with  Demetrius  had  been  agreed  upon  by  the  mediation  of  Se- 
leucus.  Eurydice  accordingly  prefented  the  princefs  to  him, 
and  this  alliance  gave  birth  to  Demetrius,  who  afterwards  reign¬ 
ed  in  Cyrene. 

f  Demetrius,  foon  after  the  celebration  of  his  nuptials,  entered 
Caria  and  Lydia,  where  he  took  feveral  places  from  Lyfimach- 
us,  and  confiderably  augmented  his  forces  ;  by  which  means  he 
at  laft  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Sardis  :  but  as  foon  as  Agatho- 
cles,  the  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  appeared  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  marched  into  the  EafL 
His  defign  in  taking  this  route,  was  to  furprife  Armenia  and 
Media;  but  Agathocles,  who  followed  him  clofe,  cut  off  his  pro- 
vifions  and  forage  fo  effedtually,  that  a  ficknefs  fpread  through 
his  army,  and  weakened  it  extremely  ;  and  when  he  at  laft  made 
an  attempt  to  march  over  mount  Taurus,  with  the  fmall  remains 
of  his  troops,  he  found  all  the  paffes  guarded  by  the  enemy, 
which  obliged  him  to  march  for  Tarfus  in  Cilicia. 

From  thence  he  reprefented  to  Seleucus,  to  whom  that  city 
belonged,  the  melancholy  fituation  of  his  affairs,  and  entreat¬ 
ed  him,  in  a  very  moving  manner,  to  afford  him  the  necefTary 
fubfillence  for  himfelf  and  the  remainder  of  his  troops.  Seleu¬ 
cus  was  touched  with  compaffion  at  firft,  and  difpatched  orders 
to  his  lieutenants,  to  furnifh  him  with  all  he  fliould  want.  But 
when  remon ftrances  were  afterwards  made  to  him  upon  the  valour 


*  A  city  on  the  frontiers  of  Thrace,  and  in  Upper  Macedonia, 
f  Plut.  in  Demetr.  p.  912 — 915. 
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and  abilities  of  Demetrius,  his  genius  for  refource  and  ftrata- 
gem,  and  intrepidity  in  the  execution  of  his  defigns,  whenever 
the  lealt  opportunity  for  adding  prefented  itfelf,  he  thought  it 
impoffible  to  reinitiate  a  prince  of  that  character,  without  incur¬ 
ring  many  difadvantages  himfelf :  for  which  reafon,  ihftead  of 
continuing  to  fupport  him,  he  refolved  upon  his  deldruddion,  and 
immediately  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army,  with 
an  attention  to  attack  him.  Demetrius,  who  had  received  in¬ 
telligence  of  thefe  meafures,  ported  his  troops  in  thofe  parts  of 
mount  Taurus,  where  he  imagined  it  would  be  very  difficult 
to  force  them,  and  fent  to  Seleucus  a  fecond  time,  to  implore 
his  permifiion  to  pafs  into  the  Eaft,  in  order  to  eftablifti  himfelf 
in  fome  country  belonging  to  the  Barbarians,  where  he  might 
end  his  days  in  tranquillity  :  but  if  he  Ihould  not  be  inclinable 
to  grant  him  that  favour,  he  entreated  his  confent  to  take  up 
his  winter-quarters  in  his  dominions,  and  begged  that  prince 
not  to  expofe  him  to  famine  and  the  rigours  of  the  feafon,  as 
that  would  be  delivering  him  defencelefs  to  the  difcretion  of  his 
enemies. 

Seieucus  was  fo  prejudiced  againft  the  defign  he  had  formed 
againll  the  Eaft,  that  this  propofal  only  tended  to  increafe  his 
diffidence  ;  and  he  confented  to  nothing  more  than  his  taking 
winter-quarters  in  Catonia,  a  province  adjacent  to  Cappodocia, 
during  the  two  fevereft  months  of  that  feafon  ;  after  which  he 
was  immediately  to  evacuate  that  country.  Seleucus,  during 
this  negotiation,  had  placed  ftrong  guards  at  all  the  paffes  from 
Cilicia  into  Syria,  which  obliged  Demetrius  to  have  recourfe  to 
arms,  in  order  to  difengage  himfelf.  He  accordingly  made  fuch 
a  vigorous  attack  on  the  troops  who  guarded  the  paffes  in  the 
mountains,  that  he  diflodged  them  from  thence,  and  opened 
himfelf  a  paffage  into  Syria,  which  he  immediately  entered. 

His  own  courage,  and  the  hopes  of  his  foldiers,  reviving  from 
this  fuccefs,  he  took  all  pofiible  meafures  for  making  a  laft  ef¬ 
fort  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  his  affairs  ;  but  he  had  the  mis. 
fortune  to  be  fuddenly  feized  with  a  fevere  diftemper,  which  dif- 
concerted  all  his  mealures.  During  the  forty  days  that  he  con¬ 
tinued  fick,  moft  of  his  foldiers  deferted  ;  and  when  he  at  laid 
recovered  his  health,  fo  as  to  be  capable  of  aftion,  he  found 
himfelf  reduced  to  the  defperate  Deceffity  of  attempting  to  fur- 
prife  Seleucus  in  his  camp  by  night,  with  the  handful  of  men 
who  ftiil  continued  in  his  fervice.  A  defertergave  Seleucus  in¬ 
telligence  of  this  defign,  time  enough  to  prevent  its  effect;,  and 
the  defection  of  Demetrius’s  troops  increafed  upon  this  dilap- 
pointment.  He  then  endeavoured,  as  his  laft  refource,  to  re¬ 
gain 
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gain  the  mountains,  and  join  his  fleet ;  but  he  found  the  paffes 
fo  well  guarded,  that  he  was  obliged  to  conceal  himfelf  in  the 
woods  ;  from  whence  he  was  foon  diflodged  by  hunger,  and 
compelled  to  furrender  himfelf  to  Seleucus,  who  caufed  him  to  be 
conducted  under  a  ftvong  guard  to  the  Cherl'onefus  of  Syria 
near  Laodicea,  where  he  was  detained  prifoner.  He,  however, 
was  allowed  the  liberty  of  a  park  for  hunting,  and  all  the  conve- 
niencies  of  life  in  abundance. 

When  Antigonus  received  intelligence  of  his  father’s  captivi¬ 
ty,  he  was  affedted  with  the  utmoft  forrow  ;  and  wrote  to  all  the 
kings,  and  even  to  Seleucus  himfelf,  to  obtain  his  releafe,  offer¬ 
ing,  at  the  fame  time,  his  own  perfon  as  an  hoftage  for  him,  and 
confenting  to  part  with  all  his  remaining  dominions,  as  the 
price  of  his  liberty.  Several  cities,  and  a  great  number  of  prin¬ 
ces,  joined  their  felicitations  in  favour  of  the  captive  prince  ; 
but  Lyiimachus  offered  a  large  fum  of.money  to  Seleucus,  pro¬ 
vided  he  would  caufe  his  prifoner  to  be  put  to  death.  The  king 
of  Syria  was  ftruck  with  horror  at  fo  barbarous  and  inhuman  a 
propofal ;  and,  in  order  to  grant  a  favour  folicited  from  fo  ma¬ 
ny  different  quarters,  he  feemed  only  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his 
fon  Antigonus  and  Stratoniee,  that  Demetrius  might  owe  the 
obligation  of  his  liberty  to  them. 

In  the  mean  time,  that  unhappy  prince  fupported  his  mis¬ 
fortunes  with  patience  and  magnanimity,  and  became  at  laft 
fo  habituated  to  them,  that  they  no  longer  feemed  to  affedl 
him.  He  exercifed  himfelf  in  racing,  walking,  and  hunting  ; 
and  might  have  been  infinitely  more  happy,  had  he  made  a  true 
eftimate  of  his  condition,  than  whilft  hurried  over  lands  and  feas 
by  the  phrenzy  of  ambition  :  for  what  other  fruit  do  thefe  pre¬ 
tended  heroes,  who  are  called  conquerors,  derive  from  all  their 
labours  and  wars,  and  from  all  the  dangers  to  which  they  expofe 
themfelves,  but  the  fatality  of  tormenting  themfelves,  by  render¬ 
ing  others  miferable,  and  conftantly  turning  their  b-  ksontran- 
q  lillity  and  happinefs,  which,  if  they  may  be  believed,  are  the 
fjle  ends  of  all  their  motions  i  Demetrius  was  gradually  feized 
with  melancholy,  and  no  longer  amufed  himfelf  with  his  former 
exercifes  :  he  grew  corpulent,  and  entirely  abandoned  himfelf 
to  drinking  and  gaming  at  dice,  to  which  he  devoted  whole  days, 
undoubtedly  with  defign  to  baniffi  the  melancholy  thoughts  of 
his  condition.  When  he  had  continued  in  his  captivity  for  the 
fpace  of  three  years,  he  was  feized  with  a  fevere  diftemper,  occa- 
fioned  by  his  inactivity,  and  intemperance  in  eating  and  drinking, 
and  died  at  the  age  of  fifty-four  years.  His  fon  Antigonus,  to 
whom  the  urn  which  inclofed  the  allies  of  that  prince  was 
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tranfmitted,  celebrated  his  funeral  with  great  magnificence.  We 
fhall  fee,  in  the  fequel  of  the  prefent  hiftorv,  that  this  Antigonns, 
who  was  furnamed  Gonatus,  continued  peaceable  poffeffor  of  the 
kingdom  of  Macedonia  ;  and  the  race  of  this  prince  enjoyed  the 
crown  for  feveral  generations,  in  a  diredt  line  from  father  to  fon, 
till  the  reign  of  Perfeus,  the  laft  of  that  family,  who  was  diveff- 
edof  Macedonia  by  the  Romans. 


SECTION  III. 

PTOLEMY  SOTER  RESIGNS  HIS  KINGDOM  TO  HIS  SON  PTOLE¬ 
MY  PHILADELPHUS - LIBRARY  OF  ALEXANDRIA  FOUNDED. 

Ptolemy  Soter*,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  after  a  reign  of  20 
years  in  Egypt,  with  the  ftyle  of  king,  and  of  near  39  from 
the  death  of  Alexander,  was  defirous  of  tranfmitting  the  throne 
to  Ptolemy  Philadelphtis  f,  one  of  his  fons  by  Berenice.  He 
had  likewife  feveral  children  by  his  other  wives,  and  among  thefe 
Ptolemy,  furnamed  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thunderer  ;  who  being  the 
fon  of  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  and  the  eldeft  of 
the  male  iffue,  confidered  the  crown  as  his  right,  after  the  death, 
of  his  father. 

But  Berenice,  who  came  into  Egypt,  merely  to  accompany 
Eurydice,  at  the  time  of  her  efpoufals  with  Ptolemy,  fo  exceed¬ 
ingly  charmed  that  prince  with  her  beauty,  that  he  married  her  ; 
and  fo  great  was  her  afeendant  over  him,  that  (he  caufed  him  to 
prefer  her  fon  to  all  his  iffue  by  the  other  queens.  In  order, 
therefore,  to  prevent  all  difputes  and  wars  that  might  enfue  af¬ 
ter  his  death,  which  he  was  fenfible  could  not  be  very  remote,  as 
he  was  then  80  years  of  age,  he  refolved  to  have  him  crowned 
in  his  own  life-time,,  intending,  at  the  fame  time,  to  reiign  all  his 
dominions  to  him  ;  declaring,  that  to  create  a  king  was  more 
glorious  than  to  be  fo  one’s  felf.  The  coronation  of  Philadel- 
phus  was  celebrated  with  the  moil  fplendid  feflival  that  had  ever 
been  feen  ;  but  I  referve  the  defeription  of  it  to  the  end  of  this 
action. 

Ptolemy  Ceraunus  quitted  the  court,  and  retired  to  Lyfi- 
machus,  whofe  fon  Agathocles  had  efpoufed  Lyfandra,  the  fif- 
ter  of  Ceraunus,  both  by  father  and  mother  ;  and  after  the  death 

*  A.  M.  3719.  Ant.  J.  C.  285.  Juftin.  1.  xvi. 

f  The  word  fignifies  a  lover  of  his  brethren ;  but  Ptolemy  received 
this  fumame,  agreeably  to  a  figure  of  fpeech  called  Antiphrafis,  becaufe  he 
charged  two  of  his  brothers  with  forming  defigns  againft  his  life,  and  then 
caufed  them  to  be  deftroyed.  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  la, 
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of  Agathocles,  he  removed  to  the  court  of  Seleueus,  who  re¬ 
ceived  him  with  a  goodnefs  entirely  uncommon,  for  which  he  was 
afterwards  repaid  with  the  blacked;  ingratitude,  as  will  appear  in 
the  feqtiel  of  this  hillory. 

*Inthefirft  year  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus, 
which  was  alfo  the  firft.  year  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  the  famous 
watch-tower  in  the  ifle  of  Pharos  was  completed.  It  was  ufually 
called  the  Tower  of  Pharos,  and  has  been  reputed  one  of  the 
feven  wonders  of  antiquity.  It  was  a  large  fquare  ftrudlure, 
built  of  white  marble,  on  the  top  of  which  a  fire  was  confiantly 
kept  burning,  in  order  to  guide  fhips  in  their  courfe.  It  coft 
800  talents,  which,  eftimated  by  the  Athenian  money,  are  equal 
to  L. 200,000,  but  amount  to  almoft  double  that  fum,  if  com¬ 
puted  by  the  coin  of  Alexandria.  The  architect  of  the  edi¬ 
fice  was  Softratus  of  Cnidus,  who,  to  perpetuate  the  whole  ho¬ 
nour  of  it  to  himfelf,  had  recourfe  to  the  artifice  I  have  mention¬ 
ed  before  f.  Pharos  was  originally  a  real  ifland,  at  the  diftance 
of  feven  furlongs  from  the  continent,  but  was  afterwards  joined 
to  it  by  a  caufeway  like  that  of  Tyre. 

J  Much  about  this  time,  the  image  of  the  god  Serapis  was 
brought  from  Pontus  to  Alexandria.  Ptolemy  had  been  in¬ 
duced  by  a  dream  to  demand  it,  by  an  embaffy,  of  the  king  of 
Sinope,  a  city  of  Pontus,  where  it  was  kept.  It  was,  however, 
refufed  him  for,  the  fpace  of  two  years,  till  at  laft  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Sinope  fuffered  fuch  extremities  from  a  famine,  that  they 
confented  to  refign  this  idol  to  Ptolemy  for  a  fupply  of  corn, 
which  he  tranfmitted  to  them;  andthellatue  was  then  conveyed 
to  Alexandria,  and  placed  in  one  of  the  fuburbs,  called  Rhacotis, 
where  it  was  adored  by  the  name  of  Serapis,  and  a  famous  tem¬ 
ple,  called  the  Serapion,  was  afterwards  eredled  for  it  in  that  place. 
This  llrudlure,  according  to  Ammianus  MarcellinusjJ,  fur  palled, 
in  beauty  and  magnificence,  all  the  temples  in  the  world,  except 
the  Capitol  at  Rome.  This  temple  had  alfo  a  library,  which 
became  famous  in  all  fucceeding  ages,  for  the  number  and  value 
of  the  books  it  contained. 

||  Ptolemy  Soter  had  been  careful  to  improve  himfelf  in  po¬ 
lite  literature,  as  was  evident  by  his  compiling  the  life  of  Alex- 


*  Plin.  1.  xxxvi.  c.  12.  Strab.  1.  xvii.  p.  791.  Suid.  in 
f  Vcl.  I.  In  the  hiftory  of  Egypt. 

f  A.  M.  3710.  Ant.  J.  C.  248.  Tacit,  hift.  1.  iv.  c.  83,  et  84.  Plut. 
de  Ifid.  et  Ofir.  p.  361.  Clem.  Alex,  in  Protrept.  p.  31. 

§  Amm.  Marcell.  1.  xxii.  c.  16. 

j|  Arrian,  in  pref.  Plut.  in  Alex.  p.  691.  Q^Curt.  1.  ix.  c.  8.  Strab.  1. 
xvii.  p.  792.  Plut.  in  Moral,  p.  1095, 
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ander,  which  was  greatly  efteemed  by  the  ancients,  but  is  now 
entirely  loft.  In  order  to  cultivate  the  fciences,  which  he  much 
admired,  he  founded  an  academy  at  Alexandria,  called  the  Mu- 
faeum,  where  a  fociety  of  learned  men  devoted  themfelves  to  phi- 
lofcphic  ftudies,  and  the  improvement  of  all  other  fciences,  almoit 
in  the  fame  manner  as  thole  of  London  and  Paris.  To  this  ef¬ 
fect,  he  began  by  giving  them  a  library,  which  was  prodigioufly 
increafed  by  his  fucceffors.  #His  fon  Philadephus  left  100, coo 
volumes  in  it  at  the  time  of  his  death,  and  the  fucceeding  princes 
of  that  race  enlarged  it  ftill  more,  till  at  lait  it  confifted  of 
700,000  volumes. 

f  This  library  was  formed  by  the  following  method.  All  the 
Greek  and  other  books  that  were  brought  into  Egypt  were  feiz- 
ed,  and  fent  to  the  Mufaeum,  where  they  were  tranieribcd  by 
perfons  employed  for  that  purpofe.  The  copies  were  then  de¬ 
livered  to  the  proprietors,  and  the  originals  were  depofited  in 
the  library.  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  for  inilance,  borrowed  the 
works  of  Sophocles,  Euripides,  and  JEfchylus,  of  the  Atheni¬ 
ans,  and  only  returned  them  the  copies,  which  he  caufed  to  be 
tranferibed  in  as  beautiful  a  manner  as  poflible  ;  and  he  likewife 
prefented  them  with  15  talents,  equal  to  15,000  crowns,  for  the 
originals  which  he  kept. 

As  the  Mufaeum  was  at  firft  in  that  quarter  of  the  city  which 
was  called  Bruchion,  and  near  the  royal  palace,  the  library  was 
founded  in  the  fame  place,  and  it  foon  drew  vait  numbers  thi¬ 
ther;  but  when  it  was  fo  much  augmented,  as  to  contain 
400,000  volumes,  they  began  to  depoftt  the  additional  books  in 
the  Serapion.  This  laft  library  was  a  fupplement  to  the  former, 
for  which  reafon  it  received  the  appellation  of  its  Daughter,  and 
in  procefs  of  time  had  in  it  300,000  volumes. 

J  In  Csefar’s  war  with  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria,  a  fire, 
occafioned  by  thofe  hoflilities,  confumed  the  library  of  Bruchion, 
with  its  400,000  volumes.  Seneca  feems  to  me  to  have  been 
much  diipleafcd^,  when  fpeaking  of  the  conflagration,  he  be¬ 
llows  his  cenfures,  both  on  the  library  itfelf,  and  the  eulogium 

*  Eufeb.  in  Chron.  f  Galen. 

f  Plut.  in  Callin',  p.  732.  in  Anton,  p.  943.  Anus.  Marceil.  1.  xxii.  c, 
16.  Dion.  Cuff.  1.  xlii.  pi  202. 

§  Quadringenta  millia  librorum  Alexandrite  arferunt,  pulcherrinaum  re¬ 
gime  opulentix  monumentum.  Alius  laudaverit,  ficut  Divius,  ejui  clegan- 
tix  reguni  curxque  egregium  id  opus  ait  fuilTe.  Non  fuit  elegantia'illud, 
cut  cura,  fed  ftudiofa  luxuria :  imo  ne  ftudiola  quideni,  quoniam  ncn  in 
ftudium,  fed  in  fpedtaculum  comparaverar.t — Paretur  itaque  librorum 
quantum  fit  nihil  in  apparatum.  Senec.  de  tranquill.  anim.  c.  i.x. 
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made  on  it  by  Livy,  who  ftyles  it  an  illuflrious  monument  of  tbe 
opulence  of  ihe  Egyptian  kings,  and  of  their  wife  attention  for 
the  improvement  of  the  fciences.  Seneca,  inftead  of  allowing  it 
to  be  fucb,  would  only  have  it  coniidered  as  a  work  refulting 
from  the  pride  and  vanity  of  thofe  monarchs,  who  had  amaffed 
'.’ich  a  number  of  books,  not  for  their  own  ufe,  but  merely  for 
pomp  and  oftentation.  This  reflection,  however,  feems  to  dif- 
cover  very  little  fagacity  ;  for  is  it  not  evident  beyond  contra¬ 
diction,  that  none  but  kings  are  capable  of  founding  thefe  magni- 
ticent  libraries,  which  become  a  neceffary  treafure  to  the  learned, 
and  do  infinite  honour  to  thofe  ftates  in  which  they  are  eltablilh- 
ed  ? 

The  library  of  Serapion  did  not  fuflain  any  damage,  and  it 
was  undoubtedly  there  that  Cleopatra  depofited  thofe  200,000 
volumes  of  that  of  Pergamus,  which  were  prefented  to  her  by 
Antony.  This  addition,  with  other  enlargements  that  were 
made  from  time  to  time,  rendered  the  new  library  of  Alexandria 
more  numerous  and  confiderable  than  the  firfi:  ;  and  though  it 
was  ranfacked  more  than  once  during  the  troubles  and  revolu¬ 
tions  which  happened  in  the  Roman  empire,  it  always  retrieved 
Its  Ioffes,  and  recovered  its  number  of  volumes.  In  this  condition 
at  fubfiiled  for  many  ages,  affording  its  treafures  to  the  learned 
and  curious,  till  the  feventh  century,  when  it  buffered  the  fame 
fate  with  it3  parent,  and  was  burned  by  the  Saracens,  when  they 
took  that  city  in  the  year  of  oUr  Lord  642.  The  manner  by 
which  this  misfortune  happened  is  too  fingulat  to  be  paffed  over 
in  filence. 

*John,  furnamed  the  Grammarian,  and  a  famous  follower  of 
Ariitotle,  happened  to  be  at  Alexandria,  when  it  was  taken  :  and 
as  he  was  much  efieemed  by  Amri-Ebnol-As,  the  general  of  the 
Saracen  troops,  he  entreated  that  commander  to  bellow  upon 
him  the  Alexandrian  library.  Amri  replied,  that  it  was  not  in 
his  power  to  grant  fuch  a  requefl: :  but  that  he  would  write  to 
the  Khalif,  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens,  for  his  orders  on  that 
head,  without  which  he  could  not  prefume  to  difpofe  of  the  lib¬ 
rary.  He  accordingly  wrote  to  Omar,  the  then  Khalif,  whofe 
anfwer  was,  That  if  thofe  books  contained  the  fame  doCtrine 
with  the  Koran,  they  could  not  be  of  any  ufe,  becaufe  the  Ko¬ 
ran  was  fufficient  in  itfelf,  and  comprehended  all  neceffary'  truths; 
but  if  they  contained  any  particulars  contrary  to  that  book, 
they  ought  to  be  deftroyed. 

In  confequence  of  this  anfwer,  they  were  all  condemned  to  the 
flames,  without  any  further  examination  ;  and,  to  that  effed, 


*  Abul-Pharagius,  in  hilt.  Dynafi.  IX. 
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were  diftributed  in  the  public  bagnios,  where,  for  the  fpace  of 
fix  months,  they  were  ufed  for  fuel  inftead  of  wood.  We  may 
from  hence  form  a  juft  idea  of  the  prodigious  number  of  books 
contained  in  that  library ;  and  thus  was  this  ineftimable  treafure 
of  learning  deftroyed. 

The  Mufieum  of  Bruchion  was  not  burned  with  its  library. 
Strabo  *  acquaints  us,  in  his  defeription  of  it,  that  it  was  a  very 
large  ftrufture  near  the  palace,  and  fronting  the  port  ;  and  that 
it  was  furrounded  with  a  portico,  in  which  the  philofophers  walk¬ 
ed.  He  adds,  that  the  members  of  this  fociety  were  governed 
by  a  prefident,  whofe  ftation  was  fo  honourable  and  important, 
that,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  he  was  always  chofen  by  the 
king  himfelf,  and  afterwards  by  the  Roman  emperor;  and  that 
they  had  a  hall  where  the  whole  fociety  ate  together  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  of  the  public,  by  whom  they  were  fupported  in  a  very 
plentiful  manner. 

Alexandria  was  undoubtedly  indebted  to  this  Mufaeum,  for 
the  advantage  (be  long  enjoyed  of  being  the  greateft  fohool  in  all 
that  part  of  the  world,  and  of  having  trained  up  a  vaft  number 
of  excellent  men  in  literature.  It  is  from  thence,  in  particular, 
that  the  church  has  received  fome  of  its  moft  illuftrious  doctors  ; 
as  Clemens  Alexandrinus,  Ammonius,  Origen,  Anatolius,.  At ha- 
nafius,  and  many  others  ;  for  all  thefe  ftudied  in  that  feminarv. 

Demetrius  Phalereus  was  probably  the  firft  prefident  of  this 
feat  of  learning  but  it  is  certain  that  he  had  the  fupen’ntenden- 
cy  of  the  library.  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  firft  propofal 
to  Ptolemy  was  the  eftablifhment  of  a  library  of  fuch  authors 
as  treated  of  civil  polity  and  government,  affuring  him,  that  they 
would  always  fupply  him  with  fuch  counfels  as  none  of  his 
friends  would  prefume  to  offer  him.  This  was  almoft  the  only 
expedient  for  introducing  truth  to  princes,  and  (bowing  them, 
under  borrowed  names,  their  duties,  as  well  as  their  defefts. 
When  the  king  had  relifhed  this  excellent  advice,  and  meafures 
were  taken  to  procure  all  fuch  books  as  were  requifite  in  tic's 
firft  view,  it  may  eafily  be  imagined  that  Demetrius  carried  the 
affair  to  a  much  greater  length,  and  prevailed  upon  the  king  to 
collet!  all  forts  of  other  books  for  the  library  we  have  mention¬ 
ed.  Who  could  better  affift  that  prince  in  the.  accomplilhment 
of  fo  noble  and  magnificent  a  plan,  than  Demetrius  Phalereus, 
who  was  himfelf  a  learned  man  of  the  firft  rank,  as- well  as  a  very 
able  polititian  ? 

We  have  formerly  feen  what  inducements  brought  Dc'me- 
*  Strab.  1-  xvii.  p.  791. 
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trius  to  the  court  of  this  prince.  *He  was  rect'ved  with  open 
arms  by  Ptolemy  Soter,  who  heaped  a  profufion  of  honours  up¬ 
on  him,  and  made  him  his  confident.  He  confulted  him,  pre¬ 
ferably  to  all  his  other  counfellers,  in  the  moil  important  affairs, 
and  particularly  thofe  which  related  to  the  >  fucceffion  to  the 
crown.  -fThis  prince,  two  years  before  his  death,  had  form¬ 
ed  a  refolution  to  abdicate  his  crown  in  favour  of  one  of  his  chil¬ 
dren.  Demetrius  endeavoured  to  difiuade  him  from  that  defign, 
by  reprefenting  to  him,  that  he  mufl  no  longer  expedt  to  enjoy 
any  authority,  if  he  diverted  himfelfof  his  dignity  in  fuch  a  man¬ 
ner,  and  that  it  would  be  dangerous  to  create  him  a  matter. 
But  when  he  found  him  abfolutely  determined  on  this  abdica¬ 
tion,  he  advifed  him  to  regulate  his  choice  by  the  order  pre- 
fcribed  by  nature,  and  which  was  generally  followed  by  all  na¬ 
tions  :  in  confequence  of  which  it  would  be  incumbent  on  him 
to  prefer  his  eldeit  fon  by  Eurydice  his  firft  wife.  But  the  cre¬ 
dit  of  Berenice  prevailed  over  this  equitable  and  prudent  advice, 
which  in  a  fhort  time  proved  fatal  to  its  author. 

J  'Toward  the  clofe  of  this  year  died  Ptolemy  Soter,  king  of 
Egypt,  in  the  84th  year  of  his  age,  and  two  years  after  his  re- 
fignation  of  the  empire  to  his  fon.  He  was  the  moft  able  and 
worthy  man  of  ail  his  race,  and  left  behind  him  fuch  examples  of 
prudence,  juflice,  and  clemency,  as  very  few’  of  his  fucceffors  were 
induflrious  to  imitate.  During  the  fpace  of  near  40  years,  in 
which  he  governed  Egypt,  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  he 
raifed  it  to  fuch  an  height  of  grandeur  and  power,  as  rendered  it 
fuperior  to  the  other  kingdoms.  He  retained  upon  the  throne 
the  fame  fondnefs  of  fimplicity  of  manners,  and  the  fame  aver- 
iion  for  oflentatious  pomp,  as  he  difcovered  when  he  firft  afeend- 
cd  it.  He  was  acceffible  to  his  fabjeefs,  even  to  a  degree  of  fa¬ 
miliarity.  He  frequently  ate  with  them  at  their  own  houfes  ; 
and,  when  he  gave  any  entertainment  himfelf,  he  thought  it  no 
difgrace  to  borrow  their  richeft  plate,  becaufe  he  had  but  very 
little  of  bis  own,  and  no  more  than  was  neceffary  for  his  common 
u»e$:  and  when  fomc  perfons  reprefented  to  him,  that  the  re¬ 
gal  dignity  feemed  to  require  an  air  of  greater  opulence,  hi& 
anfwer  was,  “  That  the  true  grandeur  of  a  kingconfifted  in  en- 
14  riching  others,  not  himfelf." 

•  Piut.  inDcmetr.  p.  892.  Diog.  Latrt.  in  I>emetr.  Phal. 

f  A.  M.  3719.  Ant.  J.  C.  285.  {  A-  M.  3721-  Ant.  J.  C.  283. 

§  Plut.  in  Apoph.  p.  881, 
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SECTION  IV. 

MAGNIFICENT  SOLEMNITY  AT  THE  INAUGURATON  OF  PTO¬ 
LEMY  PHILADELPHIA  KING  OF  EGYPT. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  after  his  father  had  abdicated  the 
crown  in  his  favour,  entertained  the  people,  when  he  afcended 
the  throne,  with  the  moft  fplendid  feftival  mentioned  by  antiquity, 
Athenxus  had  left  us  a  long  defcription  of  it,  tranfcribed  from 
Callixenus  the  Rhodian,  who  compiled  a  hiftory  of  Alexandria, 
and  Montfaucon  relates  it  in  his  antiquities.  I  fhall  infert  the 
particulars  of  it  in  this  place,  becaufe  they  will  give  us  a  very 
proper  idea  of  the  riches  and  opulence  of  Egypt.  I  may  add 
too,  that  as  ancient  authors  fpeak  very  often  of  facred  pomp, 
proceffions,  and  folemn  feftivals,  in  honour  of  their  gods,  I 
thought  it  incumbent  on  me  to  give  fome  idea  of  them  for  once, 
by  defcribing  one  of  the  moft  celebrated  folemnities  that  was  ever 
known.  Plutarch,  who  is  perpetually  mentioning  triumphs 
among  the  Romans,  has  the  approbation  of  his  readers  for  his 
particular  defcription  of  that  of  Paulus  jEmilius,  which  was  one 
of  the  moft  magnificent.  But  if  the  account  I  fhall  now  give 
fhould  appear  unfeafonable,  or  too  prolix,  it  may  be  parted  over, 
without  interrupting  the  feries  of  this  hiftory  ;  for  I  declare  be¬ 
fore  hand,  that  the  relation  will  be  fomething  tedious. 

*  This  pompous  folemnity  continued  a  whole  day,  and  was 
condufted  through  the  Circus  of  Alexandria.  It  was  divided 
into  feveral  parts,  and  formed  a  variety  of  feparate  proceffions. 
Befide  thofe  of  the  king’s  father  and  mother,  the  gods  had,  each 
of  them,  a  diftin£t  cavalcade,  adorned  with  the  ornaments  relating 
to  their  hiftory. 

Athemeus  has  only  related  the  particulars  of  that  of  Bacchus, 
by  which  a  judgment  may  be  formed  of  the  magnificence  of  the 
reft. 

The  proceffion  began  with  a  troop  of  Sileni,  fome  habited  in 
"purple,  others  in  robes  of  a  deep  red  j  their  employment  was  to 
to  keep  oft  the  crowd,  and  make  way. 

Next  the  Sileni  came  a  band  of  fatires,  compofed  of  20  in 
two  ranks,  each  carrying  a  gilded  lamp. 

Thefe  were  fucceeded  by  the  Victories,  with  golden  wings, 
carrying  vales  nine  feet  high,  {learning  with  kindled  perfumes, 
partly  gilt,  and  partly  adorned  with  the  leaves  of  ivy.  Their 
habits  were  embroidered  with  the  figures  of  animals,  and  every 
part  of  them  glittered  with  gold. 

*  Athen.  L  v.  197 — aor. 
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After  thefe  came  a  double  altar,  nine  feet  in  height,  and 
covered  with  a  luxuriant  foliage  of  ivy,  intermixed  with  orna¬ 
ments  of  gold.  It  was  alfo  beautified  with  a  golden  crown, 
compofed  of  vine  leaves,  and  adorned  on  all  fides  with  certain 
white  fillets. 

An  hundred  and  twenty  youths  advanced  next,  clothed  in 
purple  veils  ;  each  of  them  fupporting  a  golden  vafe  of  incenfe, 
myrrh,  and  faffron. 

They  were  followed  by  40  fatires,  wearing  crowns  of  gold, 
which  reprefented  the  leaves  of  ivy  ;  and  in  the  right  hand  of 
each  was  another  crown  of  the  fame  metal,  adorned  with  vine 
leaves.  Their  habits  were  diverfified  with  a  variety  of  colours. 

In  the  rear  of  thefe  marched  two  Sileni,  arrayed  in  purple 
mantles,  and  white  drawers;  one  of  them  wore  a  kind  of  hat, 
and  carried  a  golden  caduceus  in  his  hand  ;  the  other  had  a 
trumpet.  Between  thefe  two  was  a  man,  fix  feet  in  height,  m alli¬ 
ed  and  habited  like  a  tragedian.  He  alfo  carried  a  golden  cor- 

O  O 

nucopia,  and  was  diftinguifhed  by  the  appellation  of  The  \'ear. 

This  perfon  preceded  a  very  amiable  woman  as  tall  as  himfelf, 
drelfed  in  a  magnificent  manner,  and  glittering  all  over  with 
gold.  She  held,  in  one  hand,  a  crown  compofed  of  the  leaves 
of  the  peach-tree,  and  in  the  other  a  branch  of  palm.  She  was 
called  Penteteris  *. 

The  next  in  the  procelfion  were  the  Genii  of  the  four  feafons, 
wearing  ornaments  by  which  they  were  dillinguilhed,  and  fup¬ 
porting  two  golden  vafes  of  odours,  adorned  with  ivy  leaves. 
In  the  midlt  of  them  was  a  fquare  altar  of  gold. 

A  band  of  fatires  then  appeared  wearing  golden  crowns,  fa- 
Ihioned  like  the  leaves  of  ivy,  and  arrayed  in  red  habits.  Some 
bore  veffels  filled  with  wine,  others  carried  drinking-cups. 

Immediately  .after  thefe  was  feen  Philifcus,  the  poet  and 
pried  of  Bacchus,  attended  by  comedians,  muficians,  dancers, 
and  other  perfons  of  that  clafs. 

Two  tripods  were  carried  next,  as  prizes  for  the  vidlors  at  the 
athletic  combats  and  exercifes.  One  of  thefe  tripods,  being 
it-J  feet  in  height,  was  intended  for  the  youths;  the  other, 
which  was  18  feet  high,  was  defigned  for  the  men.  . 

An  extraordinary  large  chariot  followed  thefe.  It  had  four 
wheelsf,  was  21  feet  in  length,  and  12  in  breadth,  and  was 


*  This  word  fignifies  the  fpace  of  five  years,  becaufe,  at  the  expiration 
of  every  fourth  year,  the  feaft  of  Bacchus  was  celebrated  at  the  beginning 
of  the  next,  which  was  ch:  fifth. 

f  All  chariots  in  genera i  of  which  mention  will  be  made  in  the  fequel 
of  this  relation,  had  alfo- four  wheels, 

drawn 
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drawn  by  180  men.  In  this  chariot  was  a  figure  reprefenting 
Bacchus,  15  feet  in  height,  and  in  the  attitude  of  performing  li¬ 
bations  with  a  large  cup  of  gold.  He  was  arrayed  in  a  robe  of 
of  brocaded  purple,  which  flowed  down  to  his  feet.  Over  this 
was  a  tranfparent  veil  of  faffron-colour,  and  above  that  a  large 
purple  mantle  embroidered  with  gdld.  Before  him  was  a  great 
veffel  of  gold,  formed  in  the  Laconic  manner,  and  containing  15 
meafures,  called  Metretes*.  This  was  accompanied  with  a 
golden  tripod,  on  which  was  placed  a  golden  vafe  of  odours, 
with  two  cups  of  the  fame  metal  full  of  cinnamon  and  faffron. 
Bacchus  was  feated  in  a  lhade  of  ivy  and  vine  leaves,  intermixed 
with  the  foliage  of  fruit  trees ;  and  from  thefe  hung  feveral 
crowns,  fillets,  and  thyrfi,  with  timbrels,  ribbands,  and  a  varie¬ 
ty  of  fatiric,  comic,  and  tragic  mafks.  In  the  fame  chariot  were 
the  priefts  and  priefteffes  of  that  deity,  with  the  other  minifters, 
and  interpreters  of  myfteries,  dancers  of  all  clafles,  and  women 
bearing  vansf . 

Thefe  were  followed  by  the  Bacchantes,  who  marched  with 
their  hair  dilhevelled,  and  wore  crowns  compofed,  fome  of  fer- 
pents,  others  of  branches  of  yew,  the  vine,  or  the  ivy.  Some 
of  thefe  women  carried  knives  in  their  hands,  others  grafped  fer- 
pents. 

After  thefe  advanced  another  chariot,  12  feet  in  breadth,  and 
drawn  by  60  men.  In  this  was  the  ftatue  of  Nyffa,  or  Nyfa, 
fitting  12  feet  high,  and  clothed  with  a  yellow  veil  embroider¬ 
ed  witl)  gnld,  over  which  wa6  another  Laconic  habit.  The  lla- 
tuc  rofe  by  the  aid  of  fome  machines  that  were  not  touched  by 
any  perfon,  and  after  it  had  poured  milk  out  of  a  golden  cup, 
it  refumed  its  former  feat.  Its  left  hand  held  a  thyrfus  adorned 
with  ribbands,  and  wore  a  golden  crown,  on  the  top  of  which 
were  reprefented  various  leaves  of  ivy,  with  clufters  of  grapes, 
compofed  of  gems.  It  was  covered  with  a  deep  lhade,  formed 
by  a  blended  foliage,  and  a  gilded  lamp  hung  at  each  corner  of 
the  chariot. 

After  this  came  another  chariot,  36  feet  in  length,  and  24  in 
breadth,  and  drawn  by  300  men.  On  this  was  placed  a  wine- 
prefs,  alfo  36  feet  long,  and  22\  broad  ;  this  was  full  of  the 
produce  of  the  vintage.  Sixty  fatires  trod  the  grapes,  to  the 
found  of  the  flute,  and  fung  fuch  airs  as  correfponded  with  the 

*  This  word  is  frequently  ufed  in  the  prefent  defcription  ;  It  is  the  name 
of  a  Greek  mealure,  which  correfponds  molt  with  the  Roman  Amphora, 
but  was  fomewhat  larger.  It  contained  nine  gallons. 

f  Myftica  Vannus  Iacchi.  Virg^ 

I  She  is  thought  to  have  been  the  burfe  of  Bacchus. 
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aftion  in  which  they  were  employed.  Silenus  was  the  chief  of 
the  band,  and  ftreams  of  wine  flowed  from  the  chariot  through¬ 
out  the  whole  progrefs. 

Another  chariot,  of  the  fame  magnitude,  was  drawn  by  600 
men.  This  carried  a  fat  of  a  prodigious  fize,  made  of  leopards 
Heins  fewed  together.  The  veffel  contained  3000  meafures,  and 
Ihed  a  conftant  effuiion  of  wine  during  the  proceffion. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  120  crowned  fatires  and  Sileni, 
carrying  pots,  flaggons,  and  large  cups,  all  of  gold. 

This  troop  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  a  iilver  fat,  con¬ 
taining  600  metretes,  and  placed  on  a  chariot  drawn  by  the  fame 
number  of  men.  The  veffel  was  adorned  with  chafed  work,  and 
the  rim,  together  with  the  two  handles  and  the  bafe,  were  em- 
bellifhed  with  the  figures  of  animals.  The  middle  part  of  it  was 
encompaffed  with  a  golden  crown  adorned  with  jewels. 

Next  appeared  two  filver  bowls,  18  feet  in  diameter,  and  9 
in  height.  The  upper  part  of  their  circumference  tvas  adorned 
with  ffuds,  and  the  bottom  with  feveral  animals,  three  of  which 
were  a  foot  and  an  half  high,  and  many  more  of  a  leffer  fize. 

Thefe  were  followed  by  10  great  fats,  and  16  other  veffels, 
the  larged  of  which  contained  30  metretes,  and  the  leaft  five. 
There  were  likewife  10  cauldrons,  24  vafes  with  two  handles, 
and  difpofed  on  five  falvers  ;  two  filver  wine-preffes,  on  which 
were  placed  24  goblets;  a  table  of  mafly  filver,  18  feet  in  length, 
and  30  more  of  fix  ;  four  tripods,  one  of  which  was  of  mafly 
filve_r,  and  had  a  circumference  of  24  feet  ;  the  other  three,  that 
were  fmaller,  were  adorned  with  precious  ftones  in  the  middle. 

Then  came  20  Delphic  tripods,  all  of  filver,  and  fomething 
lefs  than  the  preceding.  They  were  likewife  accompanied  with 
26  beakers,  16  flaggons,  and  160  other  veffels,  the  largeft  of 
which  contained  fix  metretes,  and  the  fmalleft  two.  All  thefe  vef¬ 
fels  were  of  filver. 

After  thefe  came  the  golden  veffels,  four  of  which,  called  La¬ 
conics,  were  crowned  with  vine  leaves.  There  were  likewife  two 
Corinthian  vafes,  whofe  rims  and  middle  circumference  were  em- 
bellifhed  with  the  figures  of  animals  ;  thefe  contained  eight  me¬ 
tretes  :  a  wine-prefs,  on  which  10  goblets  were  placed  ;  two 
other  vafes,  each  of  which  contained  five  metretes  ;  and  two 
more  that  held  a  couple  of  meafures  :  22  veffels  for  preferving 
liquors  cool,  the  largeft  of  which  contained  30  metretes,  and  the 
leaft  one  :  four  golden  tripods  of  an  extraordinary  fize  :  a  kind 
of  a  golden  bafket,  intended  as  a  repofitory  for  veffels  of  the 
fame  metal :  this  was  enriched  with  jewels,  and  was  five  feet  in 
length  ;  it  was  likewife  divided  into  fix  partitions,  one  above  ano¬ 
ther, 
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ther,  and  adorned  with  various  figures  of  animals,  about  three 
feet  in  height  ;  two  goblets,  and  two  glafs  bowls  with  golden 
ornaments  :  two  falvers  of  gold,  four  cubits  in  diameter,  and 
three  others  of  lefs  dimenfions  :  ten  beakers  :  an  altar,  four 
feet  and  an  half  high  ;  and  25  difhes. 

After  this  rich  equipage  marched  1600  youths,  habited  in 
white  veils,  and  crowned,  fome  of  them  with  ivy,  others  with 
branches  of  the  pine;  250  of  this  band  carried  golden  vales,  and 
400  of  themvafesof  filver;  300  more  carried  filver  veffels,  made 
to  keep  liquors  cool. 

After  thefe  appeared  another  troop  bearing  large  drinking 
veffels,  fome  of  which  were  of  gold,  50  of  filver,  and  300  diver- 
fified  with  various  colours. 

There  were  likewife  feveral  tables,  fix  feet  in  length,  and  fup- 
portinga  variety  of  remarkable  objedls.  On  one  was  reprefent- 
ed  the  bed  of  Semele,  on  which  were  difpofed  feveral  veils,  fome 
of  golden  brocade,  others  adorned  with  precious  Hones. 

We  mull  not  omit  a  chariot  33  feet  in  length,  and  21  in 
breadth,  drawn  by  500  men.  In  this  was  the  reprefentation  of 
a  deep  cavern,  Ihrouded  with  ivy  and  vine  leaves  :  feveral  pige¬ 
ons,  ring-doves,  and  turtles,  iffued  out  of  the  apperture,  and  flew 
about.  Little  bands  were  fallened  to  their  feet,  that  they  might 
be  caught  by  the  people  around  them.  Two  fountains  likewife, 
one  of  milk  and  the  other  of  wine,  flowed  out  of  the  cavern.  All 
the  nymphs  who  Hood  round  it  wore  crowns  of  gold.  Mercury 
was  alfo  feen,  with  a  golden  caduceus  in  his  hand,  and  clothed 
in  a  fplendid  manner. 

The  expedition  of  Bacchus  into  the  Indies  was  exhibited  in 
another  chariot,  where  the  god  was  reprefented  by  a  ftatue,  eight 
feet  in  height,  and  mounted  upon  an  elephant.  He  was  array¬ 
ed  in  purple,  and  wore  a  golden  crown,  intermixed  with  twining 
ivy  and  vine-leaves.  A  long  thyrfus  of  gold  was  in  his  hand, 
and  his  fandals  were  of  the  fame  metal.  On  the  neck  of  the 
elephant  was  feated  a  fatire  above  feven  feet  high,  with  a  crown 
of  gold  on  his  head,  formed  in  imitation  of  pine-branches,  and 
blowing  a  kind  of  trumpet  made  of  goat’s  horn.  The  trap¬ 
pings  of  the  elephant  were  of  gold,  and  his  neck  was  adorned 
with  a  crown  of  that  metal  lhaped  like  the  foliage  of  ivy. 

This  chariot  was  followed  by  500  young  virgins,  adorned 
with  purple  veils  and  golden  zones  ;  120  of  them,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  reft,  wore  crowns  of  gold  that  feemed  to  be  com- 
pofed  of  the  branches  of  pine. 

Next  to  thefe  came  120  fatires,  armed  at  all  points,  fome  in 
filver,  and  others  in  copper  arms. 
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.  To  thefe  fucceeded  five  troops  of  Sileni,  and  crowned  fatires, 
mounted  on  afles,  fome  of  whom  were  entirely  harneffed  with 
gold,  the  reft  with  filver. 

After  this  troop  appeared  a  long  train  of  chariots,  24  of  which 
were  drawn  by  elephants;  60  by  he-goats  ;  12  by  lions;  6 
by  Oryges,  a  fpecies  of  goats  ;  15  by  buffaloes  ;  4  by  wild 
aiTes ;  8  by  oftriches  ;  and  7  by  flags.  In  thefe  chariots  were 
little  youths  habited  like  charioteers,  and  wearing  hats  with 
broad  brims.  They  were  accompanied  by  others  of  a  lefs  fta- 
ture,  clothed  in  mantles  embroidered  with  gold.  The  boys  who 
performed  the  office  of  charioteers  were  crowned  with  branches 
of  pine  ;  and  the  lefler  youths  with  ivy. 

On  each  fide  of  thefe  were  three  chariots  drawn  by  camels,  and 
followed  by  others  drawn  by  mules.  In  thefe  chariots  were  feve- 
ral  tents,  refembling  thofe  of  the  Barbarians,  with  Indian  wo¬ 
men,  and  thofe  of  other  nations,  habited  like  flaves.  Some  of 
thefe  camels  carried  300  pounds  weight  of  incenfe  ;  others  200 
of  faftron,  cinnamon,  iris,  and  other  odoriferous  fpices. 

At  a  little  diftance  from  thefe,  marched  a  band  of  Ethiopi¬ 
ans,  armed  with  pikes.  One  body  of  thefe  carried  600  elephants 
teeth;  another,  2000  branches  of  ebony;  a  third,  cups  of  gold 
and  filver,  with  a  large  quantity  of  gold  dull. 

After  thefe  came  two  hunters  carrying  gilded  darts,  and 
marching  at  the  head  of  2400  dogs,  of  the  Indian,  Hyrcanian, 
and  Moloffian  breed,  befide  a  variety  of  other  fpecies. 

They  were  fucceeded  by  150  men  fupporting  trees,  to  which 
were  fattened  feveral  fpecies  of  birds  and  deer.  Cages  were  alfo 
carried,  in  which  were  parrots,  peacocks,  turkey  hens,  pheafants, 
and  other  Ethiopian  birds.  After  thefe  appeared  130  ffieep 
of  that  country  ;  300  of  the  Arabian  breed  ;  20  of  the  ifland 
of  Eubcea  ;  26  white  Indian  oxen,  eight  of  the  Ethiopian  fpe¬ 
cies  ;  alfo  a  large  white  bear  ;  14  leopards;  16  panthers;  four 
lynxes ;  three  fmall  bears  ;  a  camelopard  *,  and  an  Ethiopian 
rhinoceros. 

Bacchus  advanced  next,  feated  in  a  chariot,  and  wearing  a 
golden  crown,  embellithed  with  ivy-leaves.  He  was  reprefent- 
ed  as  taking  fanftuary  at  the  altar  of  Rhea,  from  the  perfec¬ 
tion  of  Juno.  Priapus  was  placed  near  him,  with  a  crown  of 
gold  formed  like  the  leaves  of  ivy.  The  ftatue  of  Juno  was 
crowned  with  a  golden  diadem  ;  and  thofe  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemy  wore  crowns  of  fine  gold,  reprefenting  ivy-leaves.  The 

*  This  animal,  whether  real  or  fabulous,  is  mentioned  by  Horace. 

Diverfum  confufa  genus  panthera  camelo. 
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image  of  Virtue'  was  placed  near  that  of  Ptolemy,  and  on  her 
head  was  a  crown  of  gold  made  in  imitation  of  olive  branches. 
Another  ftatue,  reprefenting  the  city  of  Corinth,  was  alfo  near 
Ptolemy,  with  a  golden  diadem  on  its  head.  At  a  little  diltance 
from  each  of  thefe,  was  a  great  vafe  filled  with  golden  cups, 
and  a  large  bov/1  of  the  fame  metal,  which  contained  five  rne- 
tretes. 

This'  chariot  was  followed  by  feveral  women  richly  arrayed, 
and  bearing  the  names  of  the  Ionian,  and  other  Greek  cities  in 
Afia  ;  with  the  iflands  which  had  formerly  been  conquered  by 
the  Perfians.  All  this  train  wore  crowns  of  gold. 

In  another  chariot  was  a  golden  thyrfus,  135  feet  in  length, 
and  a  filver  lance  80  feet  long. 

In  this  part  of  the  proceffion  were  a  variety  of  wild  beads  and 
horfes,  and  24  lions  of  a  prodigious  fize  ;  and  alfo  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  chariots,  in  which  were  not  only  the  ftatues  of  kings,  but 
thofe  of  feveral  deities. 

After  thefe  came  a  chorus  of  600  men,  among  whom  were 
300  who  played  on  gilded  harps,  and  wore  golden  crowns.  At 
a  fmall  diltance  from  this  band,  marched  aoco  bulls,  all  of  the 
fame  colour,  and  adorned  with  golden  frontlets,  in  the  middle 
of  which'  rofe  a  crown  of  the  fame  metal.  They  were  alfo  adorn¬ 
ed  with  a  collar,  and  an  iEgis  *  hung  on  the  breafl  of  each.  All 
thefe  habiliments  were  of  gold. 

The  proceffion  of  Jupiter,  and  a  great  number  of  other  deities, 
advanced  next,  and,  after  all  the  reft,  that  of  Alexander,  whofe 
ftatue  of  maffy  gold  was  placed  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  elephants ; 
on  one  fide  of  this  ftatue  flood  Vidtory,  and  on  the  other  Mi¬ 
nerva. 

The  proceffion  was  graced  with  feveral  thrones  of  gold  and 
ivory,  on  one  of  which  was  a  large  diadem  of  gold,  and  on  ano¬ 
ther  a  horn  of  the  fame  metal.  A  third  fupported  a  crown,  and 
a  fourth  a  horn  of  folid  gold.  On  the  throne  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
the  father  of  the  reigning  prince,  was  a  golden  crown,  which 
weighed  10,000  pieces  of  goldf,  each  containing  four  drachms. 

In  this  proceffion  were  likewife  300  golden  vafes,  in  which 
perfumes  were  to  be  burned  ;  50  gilded  altars,  encompafled  with 
golden  crowns.  Four  torches  of  gold,  15  feet  in  height,  were 
fattened  to  one  of  thefe  altars.  There  were  likewife  12  gilded 

*  A  kind  of  buckler  which  covered  the  breaft. 

f  The  Attic  Stater,  ufually  called  was  equal  to  ten  livres  of 

French  money ;  the  value  therefore  of  this  fingle  crown  amounted  to 
100,000  French  livres,  which  are  about  L.4200  Sterling. 
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hearths,  one  of  which  was  18  feet  in  circumference,  and  60 
in  height;  and  another  was  only  iz\  feet  high.  Nine  Del¬ 
phic  tripods  of  gold  appeared  next,  having  fix  feet  in  their 
altitude  ;  and  there  were  fix  others,  nine  feet  in  height.  The 
largefi  of  all  was  45  feet  high  ;  feveral  animals  in  gold  were 
placed  upon  it,  and  its  upper  part  was  encompalfed  with  a  gold¬ 
en  crown,  formed  of  a  foliage  of  vine-leaves. 

After  thefe  were  feen  feveral  gilded  palms,  12  feet  in  length, 
together  with  a  caduceus,  gilt  alfo,  66  feet  long  ;  a  gilded  thun¬ 
der-bolt,  in  length  60  feet  ;  a  gilded  temple,  60  feet  in  circum¬ 
ference  ;  a  double  horn,  12  feet  long  ;  a  vaft  number  of  gilded 
animals,  feveral  of  which  were  18  feet  in  height.  To  thefe 
were  added  feveral  deer  of  a  ftupendous  fize,  and  a  fet  of  eagles 
30  feet  high- 

3200  Crowns  of  gold  were  likewife  carried  in  this  procefiion, 
together  with  a  confecrated  crown, containing  120/eet  (undoubt¬ 
edly  in  its  circumference)  ;  it  was  likewife  adorned  with  a  pro* 
.fufion  of  gems,  and  furrounded  the  entrance  into  the  temple  of 
Berenice.  Several  large  crowns  of  gold  were  alfo  fupported  by 
young  virgins  richly  habited.  One  of  thefe  crowns  was  three 
feet  in  height,  with  a  circumference  of  24. 

Thefe  ornaments  of  the  procefiion  were  accompanied  with  a 
golden  cuirafs,  18  feet  in  height ;  and  another  of  iilver,  27  feet 
high.  On  this  latter  was  the  reprefentation  of  two  thunder¬ 
bolts  of  gold,  18  feet  in  length  ;  with  an  oaken  crown  embellilh- 
c*d  with  jewels ;  20  golden  bucklers ;  64  complete  fuits  of 
golden  armour;  two  boots  of  the  fame  metal,  four  feet  and  an 
half  in  length;  12  befons ;  a  great  number  of  flaggons ;  10 
large  vafes  of  perfumes  for  the  baths;  12  beakers;  50  difhes, 
and  a  large  number  of  tables  :  all  thefe  were  of  gold.  There 
were  likewife  five  tables  covered  with  golden  goblets ;  and  an 
horn  of  folid  gold,  44  feet  in  length.  All  thefe  golden  vefiels 
and  other  ornaments  were  in  a  feparate  procefiion  from  that  of 
Bacchus,  which  has  been  already  deferibed. 

There  were  likewife  400  chariots  laden  with  vefiels,  and  other 
works  of  Iilver  ;  twenty  others  filled  with  golden  vefiels,  and  800 
more  appropriated  to  the  carriage  of  aromatic  fpecies. 

The  troops  that  guarded  this  procefiion  were  compofed  of 
77,600  foot,  and  23,000  horfe,  all  drefled  and  armed  in  a  mag¬ 
nificent  manner. 

During  the  games  and  public  combats,  which  continued  for 
foroe  days  after  this  pompous  folemnity,  Ptolemy  Soter  prefent- 
ed  the  viflors  with  20  crowns  of  gold,  and  they  received  23  from 
his  confort  Berenice.  It  appeared,  by  the  reghlers  of  the  palace, 
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that  thefe  laft  crowns  were  valued  at  2230  talents  and  50  mi¬ 
nce,  about  L. 334, 400  fterling  ;  from  whence  fome  judgment 
may  be  formed  of  the  immenfe  fums  to  which  all  the  gold  and 
filver  employed  in  this  fplendid  ceremonial  amounted. 

Such  was  the  magnificence  (fhall  I  call  it  religious,  or  rather 
theatrical  and  of  the  comic  itvain  ?)  exhibited  by  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  at  his  coronation.  If  Fabricius,  the  famous  Roman, 
whom  I  formerly  mentioned,  and  who  had  rendered  himfelf  fo 
remarkable  for  his  contempt  of  gold  and  filver,  had  been  a  fpec- 
tator  of  this  proceffion,  I  am  perfuaded  that-  the  fight  of  it  in  all 
its  parts,  would  have,  proved  infupportable  to  him,  and  am  in¬ 
clined  to  think  he  would  have  thought  and  fpoken  like  the  em¬ 
peror  Vefpafian,  upon  an  occafion  which  had  fome  refemblance 
to  this.  He  and  his  fon  Titus  made  a  triumphant  entiy  into 
Rome,  after  the  deftruftion  of  Jerufalem  ;  but  finding  himfelf 
fatigued  with  the  exceffiye  length  of  that  pompous  proceffion, 
he  could  not  conceal  his  difpleafure,  and  declared,  that  he  was 
juftly  punifhed  by  that  tedious  ceremony,  for  his  weaknefs  in  de¬ 
firing  a  triumph  at  his  advanced  age. 

In  this  feftival  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  no  part  of  It  was 
conducted  with  any  elegance,  or  had  the  leaft  air  of  tafte  and  ge¬ 
nius.  An  amazing  prodigality  of  gold  and  filver  was  difplayed, 
which  makes  me  recoiled!  a  pafiage  in  Salluft,  the  beauty  and 
force  of  which  I  have  the  mortification  not  to  be  able  to  render 
in  our  language.  Catiline  intended  to  reprefent  the  immoderate 
luxury  of  the  Romans  his  contemporaries,  who  lavilhed  immenfe 
fums  in  the  purchafe  of  pi&ures,  ftatues,  wrought  plate,  and  fup- 
erb  buildings.  “  They  draw  out,”  fays  he,  “  and  torment  them 
“  gold  and  filver  by  all  imaginable  methods,”  I  muft  entreat  the 
reader’s  excufe  for  this  literal  tranflation,  “  and  yet  this  excefs 
“  of  prodigality  is  incapable  of  exhaufting  and  overcoming  their 
“  riches.”  “  Omnibus  modis  pecuniam  trahunt,  vexant  *  ;  ta- 
“  men  fumma  lubidine  divitias  fuas  vincere  nequeunt.”  In  fuch 
profusions  as  thefe,  did  the  whole  merit  of  Philadelphus  conlilh 
on  this  occafion. 

What  could  there  be  truly  great  or  admirable  in  this  vain  of- 

*  Thefe  metaphorical  terms,  “  trahunt,  vexant,  vincere  nequeunt,”  may 
pofliblv  be  derived  from  the  combats  of  the  Athlete,  wherein,  after  one  of 
them  has  thrown  his  adverfary,  and  imagines  himfelf  victorious,  he  drags 
him  along  the  Arena,  in  fight  of  the  lpedtators,  twills,  {hakes,  and  tor¬ 
ments  him,  without  being  able  to  extort  a  confefiion  from  him  of  his  defeat. 
In  this  conteft,  therefore,  wherein  the  Roman  author  reprefents  luxury  and 
riches  to  be  engaged,  all  the  profufions  of  the  former  were  incapabfe  of  t\- 
huufting  and  overcoming  her  riches. 
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tentat'on  of  riches,  and  wafte  of  fuch  irnmenfe  treafure  in  a 
Lottomlefs  abyfs,  after  they  had  coif  the  people  fo  many  fa¬ 
tiguing  labours,  and  perhaps  had  been  amalfed  by  a  long  feries  of 
violent  exadlions  ?  The  fpoilsol  whole  provinces  and  cities  were, 
facriftced  to  the  curiofity  of  a  Angle  day,  and  difplayed  to  public 
view,  only  to  raiie  the  frivolous  admiration  of  a  ftupid  populace, 
without  conducing  to  the  leaft  real  advantage  or  utility.  No¬ 
thing  ever  argued  a  more  profound  ignorance  of  the  true  ufe  of 
riches  and  folid  glory,  and  of  whatever  elfe  has  any  juft  preteit* 
.Ions  to  the  efteem  of  mankind. 

But  what  can  we  fay,  when  we  behold  a  facred  proceftion, 
and  a  folemnitv  of  religion  converted  into  a  public  fchool  of  in¬ 
temperance  and  licentioufnefs,  fuch  as  are  only  proper  to  excite 
the  mod  Ihaineful  paflior.s  in  the  fpeftators,  and  induce  an  utter 
depravity  of  manners  ;  by  prefenting  to  their  view  all  the  uten- 
11  Is  of  excefs  and  debauch,  with  the  moll  powerful  allurements 
to  indulge  them,  and  that  under  pretext  of  paying  adora¬ 
tion  to  the  gods!  What  divinities  muft  thofe  be,  that  would 
exaft,  or  fo  much  as  fuffer  fo  fcandalous  a  pomp  in  their  wor- 
foip ! 


SECTION  V. 

COMMENCEMENT  OF  THE  REIGN  OF  PTOLEMY  P  H  I  LADE  L- 
PHUS - DEATH  OF  DEMETRIUS  PHALEREUS. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  *r  after  the  death  of  his  father,  be¬ 
came  foie  mailer  of  all  his  dominions,  which  were  compofed  of 
.  Egypt,  and  many  provinces  dependent  on  it,  that  is  to  fay, 
Phoenicia,  Ccelofyria,  Arabia,  Libya,  Ethiopia,  the  ifland  of 
Cyprus,  Pamphylia,  Cilicia,  Lycia,  Carla,  and  the  ifles  called  the 
.  Cyclades. 

During  the  life  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  Philadelphus  had  concealed 
his  refentment  againft  Demetrius  Phalcreus,  for  the  advice  he 
gave  that  prince,  when  he  was  deliberating  on  the  choice  of  a  fuc- 
eeffor.  But  when  the  fovereign  power  entirely  devolved  upon 
him,  he  caufed  that  philofopher  to  be  feized,  and  fent  with  a 
ftrong  guard  to  a  remote  fortrefs,  where  be  ordered  him  to  be 
confined,  till  he  Ihould  determine  in  what  manner  to  treat  him. 

But  at  laft  the  bite  of  an  afpic  put  a  period  to  the  life  of  that 
great  man,  who  merited  a  better  fate. 

♦  A.  M.  3721.  Ant.  J.  C.  283.  Theocrat.  Idyll,  xvii. 

f  Diog.  Laert.  in  Demetr.  Cic.  in  am.  pro  Rabir.  Foil.  n.  23. 
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The  teftimonies  in  his  favour  of  Cicero,  Strabo,  Pliitarch,  Dio>- 
dorus  Siculus,  and  many  others,  leave  no  room  to  doubt  of  the 
probity  and  wifdom  of  his  government ;  we  therefore  lhall  only 
confider  what  has  been  obferved  with  refpedt  to  his  eloquence. 

The  characters  of  his  writings,  as  Cicero  obferves  in  feverat 
places*,  were  fweetnefs,  elegance,  beauty,  numbers,  and  orna¬ 
ment,  fo  that  it  was  eafy  to  diftinguilh  in  them  the  difciple  of 
Theophraftus.  He  excelled  in  that  fpecies  of  eloquence,  which 
is  called  the  temperate  and  florid.  His  ftyle,  in  other  refpeCts 
gentle  and  calm,  was  adorned  and  ennobled  with  bold  and  Alining 
metaphors,  that  exalted  and  enlivened  his  difcourfe,  otherwife 
not  dignified  to  any  great  degree  with  rich  fentiraents,  and  thofe 
beauties  that  conftitute  the  great  and  fublime.  He  was  rather 
to  be  co'nfidered  as  a  wreftler,  formed  in  the  (hade  and  tranquilli¬ 
ty,  for  public  games  and  fpetflacles,  than  as  a  foldier  inured  to 
arms  by  exercife,  and  quitting  his  tent  to  attack  an  enemy.  His 
difcourfe  had,  indeed,  the  faculty  of  affecting  his  hearers  with 
fomething  grateful  and  tender,  but  it  wanted  energy  to  infpire 
the  force  and  ardour  that  inflame  the  mind,  and  only  left  in  it 
at  moft  an  agreeable  remembrance  of  fome  tranfient  fweetnefs  and 
graces,  not  unlike  that  we  retain  after  hearing  the  moll  harmo¬ 
nious  concerts. 

It  mult  be  confeffed,  this  fpecies  of  eloquence  has  its  merit, 
when  limited  to  juft  bounds  ;  but  as  it  is  very  difficult  and  unufu- 
al  to  preferve  the  due  mediocrity  in  this  particular,  and  to  fup- 
prefs  the  fallies  of  a  rich  and  lively  imagination,  not  always  guid¬ 
ed  bv  the  judgment  j  this  kind  of  eloquence  is  apt,  therefore,  to 
degenerate,  and  become,  even  from  its  own  beauties,  a  pernicious 
delicacy,  which  at  length  vitiates  and  depraves  the  tafte.  This 
was  the  effedl,  according  to  Cicero  and  Quintillian,  who  were 
good  judges  in  this  point,  of  the  florid  and  ftudied  graces  peculi¬ 
ar  to  the  Hide  of  Demetrius.  Athens,  till  his  timef,  had  been 
accuftomed  to  a  noble  and  majeilic  eloquence,  whofe  charafter 
was  a  natural  beauty,  without  paint  and  gikter.  Demetrius  was 
the  firft  that  revolted  againft  this  manly  and  folid  eloquence,  to 
which  he  fubftituted  a  foft  and  languifiiing  fpecies,  that  abated 
the  vigour  of  the  mind,  and  at  length  rendered  falfe  tafte  predo¬ 
minant. 

Two  of  Alexander’s  captains  furvived  Ptolemy,  Lyfimachus 
and  Seleucus,  who,  till  then,  had  always  been  united  by  inttreil 
and  friendlhip,  and  were  engaged  to  each  other  by  treaties  and 

*  Oflic.  !.  i.  n.  3.  De  clar.  Orat,  n.  37 — 38. 

f  Deciar,  n.  Orat.  36 — 38. 
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confederations :  and  as  they  were  now  advancing  to  the  period 
of  their  days,  for  each  of  them  had  exceeded  80  years  of  age,  one 
would  haye  thought  they  would  have  been  defirous  of  ending 
their  lives  in  the  union  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  them; 
inftead  of  which,  their  mutual  deftrudtion  by  war  became  the 
whole  objefl  of  their  thoughts,  on  the  following  occafion. 

Lyfimachus,  after  the  marriage  of  his  fon  Agathocles  with 
Lyfandra,  one  of  the  daughters  of  Ptolemy,  efpoufed  another 
himfelf,  whofe  name  was  Arfinoe,  and  had  ieveral  children  by 
her.  *  The  different  interefts  of  thefe-two  fillers  led  them  into 
all  forts  of  intrigues,  to  form  a  powerful  party  in  their  favour, 
upon  the  death  of  Lyfimachus.  What  are  ambitious  wives  and 
mothers  not  capable  of  attempting  !  Their  oppofition  to  each 
other  was  not  the  mere  effetft  of  perfonal  intereft,  but  was  chiefly, 
lomented  by  the  differences  of  their  mothers:  Lyfandra  was  the 
daughter  of  Euryaice,  and  Arfinoe  of  Berenice.  The  arrival  of 
Ptolemy  Ceraunus,  the  brother  of  Philadelphus,  at  this  court, 
made  Arfinoe  apprehenfive  that  his  interell  would  llrengthen  too 
much  the  party  of  Lyfandra,  who  was  his  lifter  by  the  fame  mo¬ 
ther  ;  and  that  they  would  accomplilh  the  deftrudtion  of  herfelf, 
and  her  own  children,  at  the  death  of  Lyfimachus.  This  cala¬ 
mity  (he  was  determined  to  prevent,  by  facnficiog  Agathocles. 
to  her  fufpicions  ;  and  ftie  fucceeded  in  her  defign,  by  tepre- 
ieuting  him  to  her  hufhand,  as  one  who  had  formed  a  confpiracy 
againft  his  life  and  crown,  by  which  Ihe  fo  much  incenfed  hint 
ugainft  his  own  fon,  that  he  caufed  him  to  be  imprifoncd  and  put 
to  death.  Lyfandra  and  her  children,  with  her  brother  Cerau- 
nus,  and  Alexander,  another  fon  of  Lyfimachus,  took  fanfluary 
in  the  court  of  Seleucus,  and  prevailed  upon  him  to  declare  war 
ugainft  Lyfimachus.  Several  of  the  principal  officers  of  this 
prince,  and  even  thofe  who  had  been  mod  devoted  to  his  intereft, 
were  ftruck  with  fo  much  horror  at  the  murder  of  his  fon,  that 
they  entirely  abandoned  him,  and  retired  to  the  court  of  Seleu- 
cus,  where  they  (Lengthened  the  rernonftrances  of  Lyfandra  by 
their  own  complaints.  Seleucus  was  ealily  induced  to  under¬ 
take  this  war,  for  which  he  was  already  fufficiently  difpofed,  by 
views  of  intereft. 

4  Before  he  engaged  In  this  enterprife,  he  refigned  his  queen 
Stratonice  to  his  fon  Antiochusrfor  a  reafon  I  (hall  foon  relate  ; 
and  configned  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  a  confiJerable  part  ot  his 
empire,  referving  to  himlelf  no  other  territories  but  the  provinces 
between  the  Euphrates  and  the  fea.  Antioehus  was  feized  with. 

*  Juftin.  1.  xvii.  c.  i.  Appian.  In  Syriac.  Paufan.  in  Attic,  p.  18, 

f  Plut.  in  Lemetr.  p.  006,  5107.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  ii C — 128. 
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a  lingering  diftemper,  of  which  the  phyiicians  were  incapable  of 
difcovering  the  caufe  ;  for  which  reafon  his  condition  was 
thought  entirely  defperate.  It  is  eafy  to  conceive  the  inquietude 
of  a  father  who  beheld  himfelf  on  the  point  of  loirng  his  fon  in 
the  flower  of  his  age,  whom  he  had  intended  for  his  fucceffor 
in  his  vaft  dominions,  and  in  whom  all  the  happinefs  of  his  life 
confided.  Erafiftratus,  the  moll  attentive  and  fkilful  of  all  the 
phyiicians,  having  carefully  confidered  every  fymptom  with  which 
the  indifpofition  of  the  young  prince  was  attended,  believed 
at  laft  that  he  had  difcovered  its  true  caufe,  and  that  it  proceed¬ 
ed  from  a  pafGon  he  had  entertained  for  fome  lady  ;  in  which 
conjecture  he  was  not  deceived.  It,  however,  was  more  difficult 
to  difcover  the  objedt  of  a  paffion,  the  more  violent  from  the  fe- 
crecy  in  which  it  remained.  The  phyfician,  therefore,  to  allure 
himlelf  fully  of  what  he  furmifed,  palled  whole  days  in  the  apart¬ 
ment  of  his  patient,  and  when  he  faw  any  lady  enter,  he  carefully 
obferved  the  countenance  of  the  prince,  and  never  difcovered  the 
leaft  emotion  in  him,  except  when  Stratonice  came  into  the 
chamber,  either  alone,  or  with  her  confort ;  at  which  times  the 
young  prince  was,  as  Plutarch  obferves,  always  affected  with  the 
fymptoms  defcribed  by  Sappho,  as  fo  many  indications  of  a 
violent  paffion.  Such,  for  inllance,  as  a  fupprcffion  of  voice  ; 
burning  blulbes  ;  fuffufion  of  fight  ;  cold  fweat ;  a  fenfible  ine¬ 
quality  and  diforder  of  pulfe  ;  with  a  variety  of  the  like  fymp¬ 
toms.  When  the  phyfician  was  afterwards  alone  with  his  patient, 
he  managed  his  inquiries  with  fo  much  dexterity,  as  at  laft  drew 
the  fecret  from  him.  Antiochus  cojifeffed  his  paffion  for  queen 
Stratonice  his  mother-in-law,  and  declared  that  he  had  in  vain 
employed  all  his  efforts  to  vanquilh  it :  he  added,  that  he  had 
a  thoufand  times  had  recourfe  to  every  confideration  that  could 
be  reprefented  to  his  thoughts,  in  fuch  a  conjuncture  ;  particiv- 
larly  the  refpeCt  due  from  him  to  a  father  and  a  fovereign,  by 
whom  he  was  tenderly  beloved;  the  lhameful  circumftance  of  in¬ 
dulging  a  paffion  altogether  unjuftifiable,  and  contrary  to  all  the 
rules  of  decency  and  honour ;  the  folly  of  harbourisg  a  defign 
he  ought  never  to  be  defirous  of  gratifying,  but  that  his  reafon* 
in  its  prefent  Hate  of  diitradtion,  entirely  engroffed  by  one  ob¬ 
ject,  would  hearken  to  nothing.  And  he  concluded  with  de¬ 
claring,  that  to  puniffi  himfelf,  for  defires  involuntary  in  on.e 
fenfe,  but  criminal  in  every  other,  he  had  refolved  to  languifh  to 
death,  by  difcontinuing  all  care  of  his  health,  and  abstaining 
from  every  kind  of  food. 

The  phyfician  gained  a  very  confiderable  point  by  penetrating 
into  the  fource  of  his  patient’s  diforder  ;  but  the  application  of 
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the  proper  remedy  was  much  more  difficult  to  be  accompliffied ; 
and  how  could  apropolal  of  this  nature  be  made  to  a  parent  and 
king  !  When  Seleucus  made  the  next  inquiry  after  his  fon’s 
health,  Erafiftratus  replied,  that  hisdiftemper  was  incurable,  be- 
caufe  it  arofe  from  a  fecret  paffion  which  could  never  be  gratified, 
as  the  lady  he  loved  was  not  to  be  obtained.  The  father,  fur- 
prifed  and  afflicted  at  this  anfwer,  deiired  to  know  why  the  lady 
was  not  to  be  obtained?  “  Becaufe  fhe  is  my  wife,”  replied  the 
phylician,  “  and  I  am  not  difpofed  to  yield  her  up  to  the  embraces 
“  of  another.”  “  And  will  you  not  part  with  her  then,”  replied 
the  king,  “  to  preferve  the  life  of  a  fon  I  fo  tenderly  love  ?  Is  this 
“  the  friendship  you  profefs  for  me  ?”  “  Let  me  entreat  you, 

my  lord,”  faid  Erafillratus,  “  to  imagine  yourfelf  for  one  mo- 
“  ment  in  my  place,  would  you  refign  your  Stratonice  to  his  arms? 
“  If  you,  therefore,  who  are  a  father,  would  not  conient  to  fuch 
“  a  facrifice  for  the  welfare  of  a  fon  fo  dear  to  you,  how  can 
4‘  you  expedt  another  ffiould  do  it  ?”  “  I  would  refign  Strato- 

“  nice,  and  my  empire  to  him,  with  all  my  foul,”  interrupted  the 
king.  “  Your  majelly  then,”  replied  the  phyfician,  “  has  the 
“  remedy  in  your  own  hands  j  for  he  loves  Stratonice.”  The 
father  did  not  hefitate  a  moment  after  this  declaration,  and  eafily 
obtained  the  confent  of  his  confort,  after  which  his  fon  and  that 
princefs  were  crowned  king  and  queen  of  Upper  Afia.  *  Julian 
the  apoflate  relates,  in  a  fragment  of  his  writings  Hill  extant,  that 
Antiochus  could  not  efpoufe  Stratonice,  till  after  the  death  of 
his  father. 

Whatever  traces  of  referve,  moderation,  and  even  modefty, 
appear  in  the  conduct  of  this  young  prince,  his  example  ffiows 
us  the  misfortune  of  giving  the  leaf!  entrance  into  the  heart  of  an 
unlawful  paffion,  capable  of  difcompofing  all  the  happinefs  and 
tranquillity  of  life. 

-j- Seleucus,  being  now  eafed  of  his  inquietude,  thought  of  no¬ 
thing  but  marching  againft  Lyiimachus.  He  therefore  put  him- 
felf  at  the  head  of  a  fine  army,  and  advanced  into  Afia  Minor. 
All  the  country  fubmitted  to  him,  as  far  as  Sardis,  which  he  be- 
fieged  and  took  ;  by  which  means  he  became  mailer  of  all  the- 
treafures  of  Lyfimachus. 

JThis  laft  having  paffed  the  Hellefpont,  in  order  to  check  the 
progrefsof  Seleucus,  gave  him  battle  in  Phrygia^,  but  was  de¬ 
feated 

*  In  Mifop. 

f  Juftm.  1.  xvii.  c.  r,  2.  Appian.  in  Syr.  p.  178.  Memnon.  Excerpta 
apud  Phot.  c.  9.  Paufan.  in  Attic,  p.  18.  Orol'.  3 — 23.  Polyten.  4,  9. 

}  A.  M.  3723.  Ant.  J.  C.  281. 

§  Porphyry  is  the  only  author  who  has  pointed  out  the  real  place  where 
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feated  and  flam  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  Seleucus  rendered 
hiinfelf  mailer  of  ail  his  dominions.  His  greatell  pleafure  on 
this  occalion  refulted  from  his  being  the  only  furvivor  of  all  the 
captains  of  Alexander,  and,  by  the  event  of  this  battle,  victorious 
over  conquerors  themfelves,  for  that  was  the  expreffion  he 
thought  fit  to  ufe,  and  this  advantage  was  confidered  by  him  as 
the  effeCt  of  a  peculiar  providence  in  his  favour.  This  lail  victory 
was  undoubtedly  the  belt  juiiification  of  the  title  of  Nicator,  or 
the  conqueror,  which  hebad  already  affumed,  and  which  isufually 
given  him  by  the  hiilorians,  in  order  to  diftinguiih  him  from  the 
other  princes  who  reigned  after  him  in  Syria  of  the  name  of  Se- 
leucus. 

His  triumph,  on  this  occafion,  was  of  no  long  continuance ;  for 
when  he  went,  feven  months  after  his  victory,  to  take  poffeffion 
of  Macedonia,  where  he  purpofed  to  pafs  the  remainder  of  his 
days  in  the  bofom  of  his  native  country,  he  was  bafely  affaffinated 
by  Ceraunus,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  innumerable  honours 
and  obligations  :  for  he  had  received  him  into  his  court  when  he 
fled  from  his  own  country,  and  had  treated  him  fuitably  to  his 
rank.  He  had  alfo  carried  that  prince  with  him  in  that  expedi¬ 
tion  ;  intending,  when  it  fhould  be  completed,  to  employ  the 
fame  forces  for  his  eftablilhment  on  the  throne  of  his  father  in 
Egypt.  But  as  this  wretch  was  infenfible  of  all  the  favours  he 
had  received,  he  had  the  villainy  to  confpire  again!!  his  bene¬ 
factor  ;  whom  he  affaffinated,  as  we  have  already  mention¬ 
ed. 

He  had  reigned  20  years,  from  the  battle  of  Ipfus,  when  the 
title  of  king  was  fecured  to  him  ;  and  31,  if  the  commencement 
of  his  reign  be  fixed  1 2  years  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  when 
he  became  mafter  of  Alia  ;  from  which  time  the  era  of  the  Seleu- 
cidse  commences. 

*  A  late  differtation  of  M.  de  la  Nauze  gives  him  a  reign  of 
more  than  50  years,  by  adding  to  it  the  19  years  of  his  fon  An- 
tiochus  Soter.  The  author  pretends,  that  Seleucus  Nicator  did 
not  entirely  diveft  himfelf  of  the  government,  but  began  with 
making  a  partition  of  his  dominions  ;  and  that  he  afterwards  re¬ 
united  them,  even  in  the  life-time  of  his  fon.  He  has  produced 
probable  reafons  in  favour  of  his  opinion  ;  but  as  I  never  engage 
in  contefts  of  this  nature,  I  fhall  confine  myfelf  to  the  chronolo- 

this  battle  was  fought,  and  which  Eufebfus  by  an  evident  miftake  calls 
■  Kcowriitav,  inftead  of  Kt/Mvihov,  the  field  of  Cyrus ;  mentioned  by  Strabo, 
l.xiii.  p.  6^9. 

*  Tom.  VII.  des  Meru.  dc  l’Academ.  des  Inftrip.  ct  Belles  Lettres. 
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gy  of  Ufaer,  who  has  been  my  ufual  guide,  and  who  afiigns, 
with  Father  Petau  and  Monfieur  Vaillant,  31  years  to  the  reign 
of  Seleucus  Nicator. 

This  prince  had  extraordinary  qualities  ;  and,  without  men¬ 
tioning  his  military  accomplifhments,  it  may  be  juftly  faid,  that 
he  diftinguifhed  himfelf  among  the  other  kings,  by  his  great  love 
of  juftice,  a  benevolence,  clemency,  and  a  peculiar  regard  to  reli¬ 
gion,  that  endeared  him  to  the  people.  He  had  likewife  a  tafle 
for  polite  literature,  and  made  it  a  circumftance  of  pleafure  and 
glory  to  himfelf,  to  fend  back  to  the  Athenians  the  library  of 
which  Xerxes  had  difpoflefled  them,  and  which  he  found  in  Per- 
fia.  He  alfo  accompanied  that  prefent  with  the  ftatues  of  Har- 
modius  and  Ariftogiton,  whom  the  Athenians  honoured  as  their 
deliverers. 

The  friends  of  Lyfimachus,  with  thofe  who  had  ferved  under 
that  prince,  at  firft  confidered  Ceraunus  as  the  avenger  of  his 
death,  and  acknowledged  him  for  their  king,  but  his  conduit 
foon  caufed  them  to  change  their  fentiments. 

*  He  did  not  expeCt  to  polfefs  the  dominions  of  Lyfimachus 
in  peace,  while  his  filter  Arfinoe  and  the  children  Ihe  had  by 
Lyfimachus  were  living  ;  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to  rid 
himfelf  at  once  of  them  and  the  apprehenfions  they  gave  him. 
The  greatell  crimes  coll  the  ambitious  no  remorfe.  Ceraunus 
feigned  a  paflion  for  his  filter,  and  feemed  defirous  of  efpoufing 
her;  and  as  thefe  inceltuous  marriages  were  frequent  and  allow¬ 
able  in  Egypt,  Arfinoe,  who  was  well  acquainted  with  the  na¬ 
tural  difpofition  of  her  brother,  protracted,  as  much  as  pofiible, 
the  conclufion  of  that  affair,  the  confequences  of  which  (lie  fear¬ 
ed  would  be  fatal  to  herfelf  and  children.  But  the  more  Ihe  de¬ 
layed,  and  concealed  her  repugnance  by  plaulible  pretexts,  the 
more  warmly  he  prefled  her  to  gratify  his  paflion  ;  and,  in 
order  to  remove  all  fufpicion,  he  repaired  to  that  temple  which 
the  Macedonians  held  in  the  greatell  veneration,  and  there,  in 
the  prefence  of  one  of  her  intimate  friends,  whom  fhe  had  fent 
to  him,  he  called  the  tutelar  gods  of  the  country  to  witnefs,  em¬ 
bracing  their  ftatues  at  the  fame  time,  and  protefting,  with  the 
moll  dreadful  oaths  and  imprecations,  that  his  views,  with  re- 
fpedt  to  the  marriage  he  folicitcd,  were  perfectly  pure  and  inno¬ 
cent. 

Arlinoe  placed  but  little  confidence  in  thefe  promifes,  though 
they  were  uttered  before  the  altars,  and  had  been  ratified  with 
the  awful  feal  of  religion  ;  but  fhe  was  apprehcnfive,  at  the  fame 
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time,  that  perfifting  in  an  obftinate  refufal,  would  be  fatal  to  her 
children,  for  whofe  welfare  fhe  was  more  folicitous  than  her 
own.  She,  therefore,  confented  at  laft,  and  the  nuptials  were 
celebrated  with  the  greateft  magnificence,  and  with  all  the  indi¬ 
cations  of  the  moft  unaffefted  joy  and  tendernefs.  Ceraunus  pla¬ 
ced  the  diadem  on  the  head  of  his  filler,  and  declared  her  queen, 
in  the  prefence  of  the  whole  army.  Arfinoe  felt  a  real  joy,  when 
fhe  beheld  herfelf  fo  glorioufly  re-eftablifhed  in  the  privileges  of 
which  (he  had  been  diverted  by  the  death  of  Lyiimachus,  her 
firft  hufband  ;  and  (he  invited  her  new  fpoufe  to  refide  with  her 
in  her  own  city  of  Cafiandria,  to  which  fhe  firft  repaired  herfelf, 
in  order  to  make  the  neceflary  preparations  for  his  arrival.  The 
temples,  on  that  occafion,  with  all  the  public  places  and  private 
houfes,  were  magnificently  adorned,  and  nothing  was  to  be  feen 
but  altars  and  viftims  ready  for  facrifice.  The  two  fons  of  A  rfinoe, 
Lyfimachus,  who  was  then  16  years  of  age,  and  Philip,  who  was 
13,  both  princes  of  admiiable  beauty,  and  majeftic  mien,  advan¬ 
ced  to  meet  the  king,  with  crowns  on  their  heads,  it  being  a  day 
of  fo  much  folemriity  and  joy.  Ceraunus  threw  his  arms  round 
their  necks,  and  embraced  them  with  as  much  tendernefs  as 
could  well  be  by  the  fondeft  of  fathers. 

The  comic  part  ended  here,  and  was  prefently  fucceeded  by 
a  bloody  tragedy.  As  foon  as  he  entered  the  city,  he  feia'ed 
the  citadel,  and  ordered  the  two  brothers  to  be  murdered.  Thofe 
unfortunate  princes  fled  for  refuge  to  the  queen,  who  clafpcd 
them  in  her  arms,  and  vainly  endeavoured,  by  covering  them 
with  her  body,  to  fave  them  from  the  daggers  of  their  murder¬ 
ers,  who  killed  them  in  the  bofom  of  their  mother.  Inftead  of 
being  allowed  the  fad  confolation  of  rendering  them  the  laft  of¬ 
fices,  fhe  was  firft  dragged  out  of  the  city,  with  her  robes  all 
rent,  and  her  hair  difhevelled,  and  then  banifhed  into  Samothrace, 
with  only  two  female  fervants  to  attend  her,  mournfully  confi- 
dering  her  furviving  the  princes  her  fons  as  the  completion  of 
all  her  calamities. 

*  Providence  would  not  fuffer  fuch  crimes  to  go  unpunifhed, 
but  called  forth  a  diftant  people  to  be  the  minifters  of  its  ven¬ 
geance. 

The  Gauls,  finding  their  own  country  too  populous,  fent  out 
a  prodigious  number  of  people  to  feek  a  new  fettlement  in  fome 
other  land.  This  fwarm  of  foreigners  came  from  the  extremity 

*  A.  M.  3724,  Ant.  J.  C.  279.  Juftin.  1.  xxiv.  et  xxv:  Paufan.  I. 
t.  p.  643 — 645.  Memn.  Exc.  apud  Photium  Eclogs  Diod.  Sic.  1.  xxii. 
Callim.  hymn  in  Delum,  ct  SchoL  ad  eundum.  Suidas  in  VaXi. rat. 
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of  the  ocean,  and  after  they  had  proceeded  along  the  Danube, 
arrived  at  the  outlet  of  the  Save,  and  then  divided  themfelves 
into  three  bodies.  The  firft,  commanded  by  Brennus  and 
Acichorius,  entered  Pannonia,  now  known  by  the  name  of  Hun¬ 
gary  ;  the  fecond  marched  into  Thrace,  under  Cerethrius;  and 
Belgius  led  the  third  into  Illyrium  and  Macedonia. 

All  the  nations  near  whofe  territories  this  people,,  approached, 
were  llruck  with  fo  much  terror,  that  inftead  of  waiting  till 
they  were  fubdued,  they  difpatched  ambaffadors  to  the  Gauls, 
and  thought  themfelves  exceeding  happy  in  purchafing  their  li¬ 
berty  with  money.  Ptolemy  Ceraunus*,  king  of  Macedonia, 
was  the  only  prince  who  was  unaffe&ed  at  the  tidings  of  this 
formidable  irruption  ;  and  running  headlong  of  himfelf  on  the 
punifhment  the  divine  vengeance  was  preparing  to  inflift  upon 
him  for  the  murders  he  had  perpetrated,  lie  advanced  to  meet 
the  Gauls  with  a  fmall  body  of  undifeiplined  troops,  as  if  it  had 
been  as  eafy  for  him  to  fight  battles,  as  it  was  to  commit  crimes. 
He  had  even  the  imprudence  to  refufe  a  fupply  of  20,000  men, 
which  the  Dardamans,  a  neighbouring  people  to  Macedonia,  of¬ 
fered  him,  and  anfwered  with  an  infulting  air,  that  Macedonia 
would  be  much  to  be  pitied,  if,  after  it  had  conquered  all  the 
Eafc,  it  could  need  the  aid  of  the  Dardanians  to  defend  its  fron¬ 
tiers  ;  to  which  he  added  with  a  haughty  tone  of  triumph,  that 
he  would  face  the  enemy  with  the  children  of  thofe  who  had 
fubdued  the  univerfe  under  the  enfigns  of  Alexander. 

He  expreffed  himfelf  in  the  fame  imperious  drain  to  the  Gauls, 
who  firff  offered  him  peace  by  a  deputation,  in  cafe  he  would 
purchafe  it ;  but,  conceiving  this  offer  the  refult  of  fear,  he  re¬ 
plied,  that  he  would  never  enter  into  any  treaty  of  peace  with 
them,  unlefs  they  would  deliver  up  fome  of  the  principal  perfons 
of  their  nation  to  him  as  hoftages ;  and  that  they  muff  likewife 
fend  him  their  arms,  before  he  would  place  any  confidence  in 
their  promifes.  This  anfwer  was  received  with  contempt  by 
the  Gauls :  and  we  may  from  hence  obferve,  the  methods  ufual- 
ly  employed  by  the  Deity,  in  chaflifing  the  pride  and  injullice 
of  princes ;  he  firff  deprives  them  of  reafon  and  counfel,  and 
then  abandons  them  to  their  vain  imaginations. 

A  few  days  after  this  event,  a  battle  was  fought,  wherein  the 
Macedonians  were  entirely  defeated,  and  cut  to  pieces  ;  Ptole¬ 
my,  covered  with  wounds,  was  taken  prifoner  by  the  Gauls,  who, 

*  Solus  rex  Macedonia  Ptolemaeus  adveatum  Gallorum  intrepidus  au- 
divit,  hifque  cum  paucis  et  incompofitis,  quafi  bella  non  difficilius  quam 
fcelera  patrarentur,  parricidiorum  iuriis  agitatus,  occurrit.  Jufhn. 
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alter  they  had  cut  off  his  head,  fixed  it  on  a  lance,  and  (bowed 
it  to  the'  army  in  derifion.  A  very  inconiiderable  number  of 
Macedonians  faved  themfelves  by  flight,  but  all  the  reff  were 
either  {lain  or  made  prifoners.  The  Gauls  difperfed  themfelves, 
after  this  victory,  in  order  to  pillage  the  adjacent  country  ;  up¬ 
on  which  Softhenes,  one  of  the  principal  perfons  among  the 
Macedonians,  improving  the  diforder  in  which  they  were,  de- 
ffroyed  a  great  number  of  their  men,  and  obliged  the  reff  to 
quit  the  country.  . 

Brennus  then  advanced  into  Macedonia  with  his  troop:  but. 
this  leader  is  not  to  be  confounded  with  that  ether  Brennus  who 
took  the  city  of  Rome  about  a  century  before.  Upon  the  in¬ 
telligence  he  had  received  of  the  firll  fuccefs  of  Belgius,  and  the 
great  booty  he  had  acquired,  he  envied  him  the  fpoils  of  fo  rich 
a  country,  and  immediately  formed  a  refolution  to  have  a  part ; 
and  when  he  received  the  news  of  that  general’s  defeat,  that 
only  ftrved  "as  a  new  motive  to  haffen  his  march  ;  his  impa¬ 
tience  to  avenge  his  countrymen  uniting  with  his  defire  to  enrich 
himfelf.  Authors  have  not  informed  us  what  became  of  Belgius 
and  his  troop  ;  but,  in  all  probability,  he  was  killed  in  the  iecond 
engagement,  after  which  the  remains  of  his  army  were  incorpo¬ 
rated  into  that  of  Brennus.  But  however  that  were,  Brennus 
and  Acichorius  quitted  Pannonia,  with  an  army  of  150,000 
foot,  and  15,000  horfe,  and  entered  Illyrium,  in  order  to  pais 
into  Macedonia  and  Greece. 

During  a  fedition  which  happened  in  their  march,  a  body  of 
20,000  men  drew  off  from  the  main  army,  and  inarched,  under 
Leonor  and  Lutarius,  into  Thrace,  where  they  joined  thofc 
whom  Cerethrius  had  already  marched  into  that  country  ;  after 
which  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  Byzantium,  and  the 
weftern  coafts  of  the  Propontis,  and  then  laid  the  adjacent  coun¬ 
try  under  contribution. 

*  This  defertion  did  not  prevent  Brennus  and  Acichorius 
from  continuing  their  march  ;  and  they  drew,  either  from  Illyri¬ 
um,  or  their  countrymen  the  Gauls,  fuch  numerous  reinforce¬ 
ments,  as  increafed  their  army  to  152,000  foot,  and  61,200 
horfe.  The  hopes  of  booty,  and  fome  advantageous  fcttlement, 
caufed  a  vaft  number  of  foldiers  to  join  them  in  this  expedition, 
and  with  this  army  they  marched  directly  to  Macedonia,  where 
they  overpowered  Softhenes  with  their  multitudes,  and  ravaged 
all  the  country.  It  will  foon  appear  by  the  fequel,  that  Anti- 
gonus  reigned  in  Macedonia,  after  the  death  of  Softhenes. 

*  A.  M.  3716-  Ant.  J.  C.  278. 
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The  Gauls,  after  their  conquefts  in  that  country,  advanced  to 
the  itraits  of  Thermopylae,  with  an  intention  to  enter  Greece, 
but  were  flopped  for  fome  time  by  the  troops  which  had  been 
pofted  there,  to  defend  thac  important  pafs  ;  till  at  laft  they 
difcovered  the  way  which  the  army  of  Xerxes  had  formerly 
taken  in  their  paffage  over  thefe  mountains  ;  and  the  Greeks, 
to  avoid  being  furrounded  by  the  troops  detached  againft  them 
by  the  Gauls  for  that  purpofe,  were  obliged  to  retire  and  leave 
them  a  free  paflage. 

Brennus  advanced  with  the  main  body  of  the  army  towards 
Delphos,  in  order  to  pillage  the  immenfe  riches  of  the  temple  of 
Apollo,  and  ordered  Acichorius  to  followhim  with  the  troops  un¬ 
der  his  command  ;  declaring  to  him,  at  the  fame  time,  with  an 
air  of  raillery,  that  “  the  gods  ought  in  reafon  to  impart  fome 
“  of  their  riches  to  men,  who  had  more  occafion  for  them  than 
“  themfelves,  and  employed  them  in  a  better  manner.”  *  Au¬ 
thors  have  here  taken  an  opportunity  to  relate  very  aftonifhing 
events :  for  they  tell  us,  that  when  Brennus  approached  the 
temple  of  Delphos,  the  Ikies  were  blackened  with  a  dreadful 
tempeft,  and  that  great  numbers  of  his  men  were  deftroyed  by 
bail  and  thunder.  To  which  they  add,  that  this  {form  was  at¬ 
tended  with  an  earthquake,  that  rent  the  mountains,  and  threw 
down  the  rocks,  which  crulhed  the  Gauls  by  hundreds  at  a  time ; 
and  that  the  remaining  troops  were  feized  with  fuch  a  panicf 
the  enfuing  night,  as  caufed  them  to  miftake  their  own  men  for 
the  enemy,  in  confequence  of  which  they  deftroyed  themfelves 
in  fuch  a  manner,  that  before  the  day  grew  light  enough  for 
them  to  diftinguiih  each  other,  above  half  of  the  army  perilhed 
in  that  manner. 

The  Greeks,  whom  the  danger  of  a  temple  fo  revered  among 
them  bad  drawn  from  all  parts  to  preferve  it  from  being  plun¬ 
dered,  were  animated  by  an  event  in  which  heaven  itfelf  feemed 
to  declare  in  their  favour,  and  charged  the  Gauls  with  fo  much 
impetuofity,  that  though  Acichorius  had  joined  Brennus,  they 
were  unable  to  fuftain  the  {hock,  and  were  flaughtered  in  vaft 
numbers.  Brennus  was  wounded  in  feveral  parts  of  his  body, 
but  not  mortally :  when  he  faw  that  all  was  loft,  and  that  the 
deflgn  he  had  formed  ended  in  the  deftrudtion  of  his  army,  he 
was  feized  with  fuch  defpair,  as  made  him  refolve  not  to  lurvive 
his  Ioffes.  He  accordingly  fent  for  all  the  officers  that  could 

*  fuILIn.  1.  xxiv.  c.  6 — S.  Paufan.  1.  x.  p.652 — 654. 

f  The  ancients  thought  thefe  kinds  of  terrors  were  infufcd  into  the  mind 
by  the  god  Pan,  Other  real'ens  are  likewil’c  afligned  for  that  name. 
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be  affembled,  amidft  the  confufion  which  reigned  among 
them,  and  advifed  them  to  kill  all  (the  wounded  men,  and 
make  the  beft  retreat  in  their  power.  At  the  clofe  of  thofe  ex- 
preflions,  he  drank  as  much  wine  as  he  could,  plunged  his  dagger 
into  his  own  bofom,  and  expired  upon  the  fpot. 

Acichorius  took  the  command  in  chief  upon  himfelf,  and  en¬ 
deavoured  to  regain  the  ftraits  of  Thermopyhe,  in  order  to  march 
out  cf  Greece,  and  conduft  the  fad  remains  of  that  army  into 
their  own  country.  But  as  he  was  obliged  to  pafs  through  a 
large  extent  of  the  enemy’s  territories,  and  to  hazard  a  battle 
every  time  he  wanted  provifions  for  his  troops ;  and  as  thefe 
were  always  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  lying  on  the  ground, 
though  it  was  then  the  winter  feafon  ;  in  a  word,  as  they  were 
conftantly  haraffed  from  every  quarter,  by  the  inhabitants  of  the 
countries  through  which  they  marched,  they  were  all  deftroyed, 
cither  by  famine,  cold,  diftempers,  or  the  fword  ;  and  of  all  that 
prodigious  number  of  men  who  engaged  in  this  expedition,  not 
one  efcaped  with  life. 

Some  fabulous  exaggerations  may  poffibly  be  blended  with 
the  other  circumftances  of  this  event  ;  and  chiefly  with  relation 
to  the  fudden  tempeft  that  arofe,  when  the  Gauls  approached 
Delphos,  and  that  miraculous  fall  of  the  rocks  on  the  facrilegi- 
ous  troops.  Perhaps  the  whole  might  be  no  more  than  a  thick 
flight  of  arrows,  {hot  by  the  enemy,  who  might  likewife  roll 
down  upon  the  Gauls  huge  ftones  from  the  tops  of  the  moun¬ 
tains.  Such  events  are  entirely  natural  and  cuftomary  in  attacks 
like  this,  which  the  priefts,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  magnify  the 
power  of  their  god,  might  reprefent  with  an  air  of  prodigy,  and 
as  a  miraculous  interpofition  :  it  is  certain  that  any  account  of 
this  nature  might  be  eafily  impofed  upon  the  credulity  of  the 
people,  who  are  always  fond  of  giving  into  the  marvellous,  and 
feldom  fcrupuloufly  examine  the  truth  of  fuch  things. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  fufficient  reafon  to  difbeiieve 
any  thing  hiftory  relates  of  this  event.  The  enterprife  of  Bren- 
nus  was  undoubtedly  a  facrilegious  impiety,  and  injurious  to  re¬ 
ligion,  as  well  as  to  the  Deity  himfelf ;  for  he  fpoke  and  a£ted 
in  the  manner  already  reprefented,  not  from  any  conviftion  that 
thofe  gods  were  the  mere  offspring  of  fable  (for  he  did  not  think 
better  on  that  article  than  the  Greeks  themfelves),  but  from  an 
abfolute  contempt  of  a  divinity  in  general.  The  idea  of  a  God 
is  impreffed  on  the  hearts  of  ail  men,  and  they  have  through  all 
ages,  and  in  all  countries,  believed  it  to  be  their  duty  to  render 
certain  honours  to  him.  The  Pagans  were  deceived  in  their  ap¬ 
plication  of  this  principle,  but  all  acknowledged  the  necefiity  of 
it.  The  Deity,  therefore,  in  mere  goodnefs  to  mankind,  may 
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have  craned  his  vengeance  to  be  difplayed  againfl  thofe,  even 
among  the  heathens,  who  teflified  an  open  contempt  of  a  fupreme 
Being,  in  order  to  preferve  the  traces  and  principles  of  religion 
in  their  minds,  by  feme  extraordinary  indications  of  his  anger, 
till  it  pleafed  him  to  afford  them  clearer  lights  by  the  minillra- 
tion  of  the  Mediator,  at  the  appointed  time,  referred  for  the 
inflruftion  of  mankind,  in  that  pure  worfhip  which  the  only  true 
God  required  from  them.  Wehkewife  fee  that  the  Divine  Be- 
jing,  in  order  to  preferve  among  men  a  due  refpecl  for  his  provi¬ 
dence,  and  a  belief  of  his  peculiar  attention  to  all  their  actions, 
has  been  careful,  from  time  to  time,  to  punifh  perjuries  and  other 
crying  offences  in  a  lingular  manner,  and  even  among  the  pagans 
themlelves.  By  which  means  the  belief  of  that  capital  point, 
the  firil  tie  of  man  with  God,  was  maintained  amidfl  all  the  dark- 
liefs  of  Paganifm,  and  the  diffolutenefs  of  manners  which  then 
prevailed.  But  it  is  now  time  to  return  to  the  Gauls. 

*  Leonor  and  Lutarius,  who  had  eflablifhed  themfelves  on  the 
Propontis,  advanced  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  furprifed  Lyfima- 
chia,  after  which  they  made  themfelves  mailers  of  all  the  Thra¬ 
cian  Cherfonefur, ;  but  a  difference  ariiing  between  the  two  chiefs, 
they  feparated  from  each  other.  Lutarius  continued  his  march 
along  the  Hellefpont,  and  Leonor  returned  to  Byzantium  with 
the  greateft  part  of  the  army. 

The  latter  having  afterwards  paffed  the  Bofphorus,  and  the 
other  the  Hellefpont,  met  again  in  Afia,  where  a  reconciliation 
being  effected  between  them,  they  rejoined  their  forces,  and  en¬ 
tered  into  the  fervice  of  Nicomedes  king  of  Bithynia  :  who,  af¬ 
ter  he  had  reduced  his  brother  Zipetes  by  their  affdtance,  and  ac¬ 
quired  poffefBon  of  all  his  father’s  dominions,  affigned  to  them, 
for  their  fettlement,  that  part  of  Afia  Minor  which  took  from 
them  the  denomination  of  Gallo- Grtecia,  or  Galatia.  The  cano¬ 
nical  epiflle  of  St.  Paul  to  the  Galatians  was  written  to  the  def- 
cendants  of  this  people  j  and  St.  Jerom,  above  600  years  after 
the  time  we  now  fpeak  of,  declared  that  they  continued  to  fpeak 
the  fame  language  he  had  heard  at  Treves. 

The  remainder  of  thofe  who  continued  in  Thrace  engaged  af¬ 
terwards  in  a  war  with  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  reigned  in  Ma¬ 
cedonia,  and  mofl  of  them  were  then  deilroyed.  Thofe  few 
who  efcaped,  either  paffed  into  Afia,  and  rejoined  their  country¬ 
men  in  Galatia,  or  difperfed  themfelves  into  other  regions, 
w'here  no  further  mention  is  made  of  them.  In  this  manner  end¬ 
ed  that  terrible  inundation  of  Barbarians,  after  they  had  threaten¬ 
ed  Macedonia,  and  aU_Greece,  with  entire  deflrutlion. 
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*  After  the  death  of  Softhenes,  who  defeated  the  Gauls,  and 
reigned  for  fome  time  in  Macedonia,  Antiochus,  the  fon  of  Seleu- 
cus  Nicator,  and  Aotigonus  Gonatus,  the  fon  of  Demetrius 
Poliorcetes,  formed  pretenfions  to  that  crown,  which  their  fa¬ 
thers  had  enjoyed,  one  after  the  other.  Antigonus,  who,  after 
the  fatal  expedition  of  his  father  into  Afia,  had  reigned  ten  years 
in  Greece,  finding  the  date  of  his  affairs  more  favourable  than 
thofe  of  his  competitor,  was  the  firft  who  afcended  the  throne, 
but  each  of  them  raifed  great  armies,  and  contra&ed  powerful  al¬ 
liances  ;  the  one  to  fupport  himfelf  in  his  new  conqueft,  and  the 
other  to  difpoffefs  him.  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having 
efpoufed  the  party  of  Antigonus  in  this  conjuncture,  Antiochus, 
when  he  was  preparing  to  enter  Macedonia,  was  unwilling  to 
leave  fo  powerful  an  enemy  in  his  rear.  Inftead,  therefore,  of 
palling  the  Hellefpont,  he  fuddenly  poured  his  troops  into  Bithy¬ 
nia,  which  then  became  the  theatre  of  the  war.  The  forces 
were  at  firft  fo  equal,  that  neither  party  would  prefume  to  attack 
the  other,  and  continued  for  fome  time  in  that  Hate  of  inadlion  ; 
during  which  a  treaty  was  concerted,  and  in  confequence  Anti¬ 
gonus  efpoufed  Phila,  the  daughter  of  Stratonice  and  Seleucus, 
and  Antiochus  refigned  to  him  his  pretenfions  to  the  throne  of 
Macedonia.  In  this  manner  he  remained  peaceable  poffeffor, 
and  tranfmitted  it  to  his  pofterity,  who  enjoyed  it  for  feveral  ge¬ 
nerations,  till  the  time  of  Perfeus,  the  laft  of  this  race,  who  was 
defeated  by  Paulus  jEmilius,  and  diverted  of  his  dominions,  which 
the  Romans,  in  a  few  years  after,  formed  into  a  province  of  the 
empire. 

-(-Antiochus,  having  thus  difengaged  himfelf  from  this  war, 
marched  againft  the  Gauls,  who,  after  fettling  in  the  land  granted 
them  by  Nicomedes,  were  continually  making  mcurftons  on 
all  fides,  by  which  they  extremely  incommoded  their  neigh¬ 
bours.  Antiochus  defeated  them  with  great  (laughter,  and  de¬ 
livered  the  country  from  their  oppreffors.  This  action  acquired 
him  the  title  of  Soter,  which  lignifies  a  deliverer. 


SECTION  VI. 

PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHIA  CAUSES  THE  ROOKS  OF  THE  HOLY 
SCRIPTURE  TO  BE  TRANSLATED  INTO  GREEK. 

The  tumult  of  the  wars  J  which  diverfity  of  intereft  had 
kindled  among  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  throughout  the 

•  A.  M.  3728.  Ant.  J.  C.  276.  Memnon,  apud  Phot.  c.  19. 
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whole  extent  of  their  territories,  did  not  prevent  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus  from  devoting  his  utmoft  attention  to  the  noble  library 
lie  had  founded  in  Alexandria,  and  wherein  he  depofited  the  molt 
valuable  and  curious  books  he  was  capable  of  collecting  from  all 
parts  of  the  world.  This  prince  being  informed,  that  the  Jews 
were  mailers  of  a  work  which  contained  the  laws  of  Mofes,  and 
the  hiftorv  of  that  people,  was  defil  ing  of  having  it  tranflated 
put  of  the  Hebrew  language  into  the  Greek,  in  order  to  enrich 
bis  library  with  that  performance.  To  accomplilh  this  delign, 
i:  became  neceffarv  for  him  to  addrefs  himfelf  to  tbe  high-prieft 
ot  the  Jewilh  nation  ;  but  the  affair  happened  to  be  attended  with 
great  difficulty.  A  very  confiderabie  number  of  Jews  had  been 
actually  reduced  to  a  Hate  of  flavery  in  Egypt,  by  Ptolemy'  So. 
ter,  during  the  invafions  of  Judaea,  in  his  time;  and  it  wasrepre- 
fented  to  the  king,  that  there  could  be  no  probability  of  obtain¬ 
ing  irom  that  people  either  a  copy,  or  a  faithful  tranflation  of 
their  law,  while  he  fuffered  fuch  a  number  of  their  countrymen 
to  continue  in  their  prefent  fervitude.  Ptolemy,  who  always  a£l- 
ed  with  the  utmoft  generality,  and  was  extremely  folicitous 
to  enlarge  his  library',  did  not  hefitate  a  moment,  but  Iffued 
a  decree  for  reftoring  all  the  Jewilh  Haves  in  his  dominions 
to  their  full  liberty;  with  orders  to  his  treafurer  to  pay  20 
drachms  *  a  head  to  their  matters  for  their  ranfom.  The  fum 
expended  on  this  occafion  amounted  to  400  talents  f  ;  which 
make  it  evidtnt,  that  120,000  Jews  recovered  their  freedom 
by  this  bounteous  proceeding.  The  king  then  gave  orders  for 
difcharging  the  children  born  in  flavery',  with  their  mothers,  and 
the  fum  employed  for  this  purpofe  amounted  to  above  half  the 
former. 

Thefe  advantageous  preliminaries  gave  Ptolemy  hopes  that  he 
fnould  eafily  obtain  his  requeft  from  the  high  prieil,  whofe  name 
was  Eleazar.  He  had  fent  ambaffadors  to  that  pontiff,  with  a 
very  obliging  letter  on  his  part,  accompanied  with  magnificent 
prefents.  The  ambaffadors  were  received  at  Jerufalem  with 
all  imaginable  honours,  and  the  king’s  requeft  was  granted  with 
the  greateft  joy  :  upon  which  they  returned  to  Alexandria  with 
an  authentic  copy  of  the  Mofaic  law,  written  in  letters  of  gold, 
and  given  them  by  the  high  prieft  himfelf,  with  fix  elders  of 
each  tribe,  that  is  to  fay',  72  in  whole  t  and  they  were  authoriz¬ 
ed  to  tranflate  that  copy  into  the  Greek  language. 

The  king  was  defirous  of  feeing  thefe  deputies,  and  propofed 
to  each  of  them  a  different  queftion,  in  order  to  make  a  trial  of 
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their  capacity.  He  was  fatisfied  with  their  anfvvers,  in  which 
great  wifdom  appeared,  and  loaded  them  with  prefents,  and 
other  marks  of  his  friendfhip.  The  elders  were  then  conduced 
to  the  ifle  of  Pharos,  and  lodged  in  a  houfe  prepared  for  their  re¬ 
ception,  where  they  were  plentifully  fupplied  with  all  neceffary 
accommodations.  They  applied  themfelves  to  their  work  without 
lofing  any  time,  and  in  72  days  completed  the  volume  which  is 
commonly  called  the  Septuagint  Veriion  *.  The  whole  was  af¬ 
terwards  read,  and  approved  in  the  prefence  of  the  king,  who 
admired,  in  a  peculiar  manner,  the  wifdom  of  the  laws  of  Mofes, 
and  difmiffed  the  72  deputies  with  extremely  magnificent  pre¬ 
fents  ;  part  of  which  were  for  themfelves,  others  for  the  high 
prieft,  and  the  remainder  for  the  temple.  Expences  of  this  na¬ 
ture,  though  very  confiderable,  never  ruin  a  (late,  and  do  a  prince 
great  honour. 

The  author  from  whom  thefe  fa£Is  are  extradled  is  Ariftae- 
us,  who  reprefents  himfelf  as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  guard 
to  'Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  He  adds  a  number  of  other  circum- 
ftances,  which  I  have  omitted,  becaufe  they  feem  more  impro¬ 
bable  than  thole  I  have  inferted.  It  is  pretended,  that  the  wri¬ 
ters,  whether  Jews,  as  AriRobulus,  Philo,  and  Jofephus  ;  or 
Chritlians,  as  Juftin,  Irenaeus,  Clement  of  Alexandria,  Hilary, 
Auftin,  and  fome  others,  who  have  employed  their  pens  on  the 
fubjedf  of  the  Septuagint  verfion,  have  founded  all  their  rela¬ 
tions  on  the  mere  veracity  of  Ariftseus,  when  the  work  that 
bears  his  name  is  thought  to  be  a  fpurious  piece.  Some  of  thefe 
authors  have  added  circumftances  which  are  generally  dilbe- 
lieved,  becaufe  they  have  too  much  of  the  marvellous  in  them. 
*  Philo  declares,  that  though  their  tranllations  were  made  in  fe- 
parate  apartments,  yet  the  leaf!  difference  in  the  fenfe  or  flyle 
in  which  they  were  couched,  was  fo  far  from  appearing,  that, 
on  the  contrary,  the  expreffions  were  every-where  the  fame,  even 
to  a  fingle  word;  from  whence  he  concludes,  .that  thefe  per  Tons 
were  not  me-e  tranllators,  but  men  infpired  by  the  fpirit  of  God, 
who  conducted  them  on  that  occafion,  and  dictated  the  whole 
to  them,  even  to  the  minuted  word.  Juftin,  and,  after  him, 
the  other  fathers  already  mentioned,  fuppofe  that  each  of  the 
feventy-two  interpreters  performed  his  verfion  in  a  feparate  cell, 
without  the  leaft  correfpondence  with  each  other,  and  yet  that 
all  their  tranllations  were  perfectly  conformable  to  each  other  in 
every  particular. 

*  It  is  called  the  Septuagint,  for  the  fake  of  the  round  number  feventy, 
but  the  facred  books  were  tranflated  by  feventy-two  perfons. 
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I  have  frequently  declared  my  refolution  not  to  enter  into  any 
hiftorical  difquifitions  of  this  nature,  which  require  much  time 
and  learning,  and  would  therefore  call  off  my  attention  too 
long  from  my  principal  objedl.  The  reader  may  confult  the  learn¬ 
ed  Prideaux,  who  has  treated  this  fubjedf  at  large.  All  that 
can  be  depended  upon,  and  which  no  one  has  thought  fit  to  con- 
teft,  is,  that  a  tranflation  of  the  facred  books  from  the  Hebrew 
into  the  Greek,  was  made  in  Egypt,  in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies; 
that  we  have  this  tranflation  ilill  extant,  and  that  it  is  the  fame 
which  was  ufed  in  the  time  of  our  bleffed  Saviour,  as  molt  of 
the  paffages  cited  by  the  facred  writers  of  the  New  Teftament, 
from  the  original  Greek  of  the  Old,  are  to  be  found  verbatim  in 
this  verfion.  It  (till  fubfifts,  and  continues  to  be  ufed  in  the 
Oriental  churches ;  as  it  alfo  was  by  thofe  in  the  primitive  ages, 
among  whom  it  paffed  for  a  canonical  tranflation. 

This  verfion,  therefore,  which  renders  the  fcripture  of  the  Old 
Teftament  intelligible  to  a  vaft  number  of  people,  became  one  of 
the  moft  confiderable  fruits  of  the  Grecian  conquefts,  and  was 
evidently  comprehended  in  the  defign  God  had  in  view,  when  he 
delivered  up  all  the  Eaft  to  the  Greeks,  and  fupported  them  in 
thole  regions,  notwithftanding  their  divifions  and  jealoufies,  their 
wars,  and  the  frequent  revolutions  that  happenedamong  them.  In 
this  mariner  did  God  prepare  the  wayfor  the  preaching  ofthe  gof- 
pel,  which  was  then  approaching,  and  facilitate  the  union  of  fo 
many  nations,  of  different  languages  and  manners,  into  one  foci- 
ety,  and  the  fame  worfhip  and  dodbines,  by  the  inftrumentality  of 
the  fifieft,  moft  copious,  and  corredt  language  that  ever  was  fpo- 
ken  in  the  world  and  which  became  common  to  all  the  countries 
that  were  conquered  by  Alexander. 


SECTION  VII. 

THE  VARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PYRRHUS.-— HE  IS  SLAIN  AT 
THE  SIEGE  OF  ARGOS. 

Pyrrhus'*,  when  he  returned  into  Epirus,  after  he  had  en¬ 
tirely  abandoned  Macedonia,  might  have  paffed  his  days  in  tran¬ 
quillity  among  his  fubjcdls,  and  enjoyed  the  fweets  of  peace,  by 
governing  his  people  agreeably  to  the  rules  of  juftice  ;  but  a  dif- 
pofition  fo  adtive  and  impetuous  as  his  own,  in  conjundlion  with 
a  refllefs  and  ardent  ambition,  was  incapable  of  being  at  reft  itfelf, 
or  fuffering  others  to  be  fo.  This  difpofition  of  mind  was,  in 
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reality,  a  raging  fever,  which  knew  no  intermifilon.  In  a  word, 
he  grew  infupportable  to  himfelf,  and  was  continually  flying 
in  purfuit  of  foreign  obje&s,  and  in  following,  from  coun¬ 
try  to  country,  a  felicity  no  where  to  be  found.  He  therefore 
feized,  with  joy,  the  firft  opportunity  that  offered  for  plunging 
himfelf  into  new  affairs. 

*  The  inhabitants  of  Tarentum  were  then  at  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  their  own  country  not  furnifhing  them  with  gene¬ 
rals  of  fufficient  abilities  to  oppofe  fuch  formidable  enemies,  they 
turned  their  eyes  towards  Epirus,  and  difpatched  ambaffadors 
thither,  not  only  from  themfelves,  but  from  all  the  Greeks  in 
Italy,  with  magnificent  prefents  for  Pyrrhus.  They  had  orders 
to  tell  him,  that  they  wanted  a  leader  of  experience  and  reputa¬ 
tion  ;  that  they  had  a  competent  number  of  good  troops,  and, 
by  only  affembling  the  forces  of  the  Lucanians,  Meffapians, 
Samnites,  and  Tarentines,  were  in  a  condition  to  bring  an  army 
of  20,000  horfe,  and  35,000  foot  into  the  field.  The  joy  with 
which  Pyrrhus  received  a  propofal  fo  agreeable  to  his  difpofition, 
and  fo  conformable  to  his  character,  may  be  eafily  imagined. 
The  Epirots,  by  his  example,  conceived  a  warm  defire  and  vio¬ 
lent  paffion  for  this  war. 

A  Theffalian,  named  Cineas,  was  then  at  the  court  of  Pyrr¬ 
hus.  He  was  a  man  of  great  capacity,  and  having  been  the 
difciple  of  Demofthenes,  was  dill inguifhed  from  all  the  orators  of 
that  time,  not  only  for  coming  the  neareft  to  the  force  and  elo¬ 
quence  of  that  great  mafter,  but  for  having  been  moft  fuccefsful 
in  deriving,  from  fo  excellent  a  fchool,  the  folid  principles  and 
beft  maxims  of  true  politics.  This  perfon  was  much  attached 
to  Pyrrhus,  who  had  employed  him  on  embaffies  to  feveral  cities 
with  whom  he  had  negotiations  to  tranfaft.  Cineas,  through 
the  whole  courle  of  thefe  employments,  confirmed,  by  his  con- 
dudl,  the  truth  of  this  expreffion  of  Euripides,  that  “  the  elo- 
tx  quence  of  an  enemy'  is  no  lefs  prevalent  than  . his  fvvord  and 
Pyrrhus  accordingly  declared,  that  he  had  gained  more  cities  by 
the  eloquence  of  Cineas,  than  he  could  poflibly  have  conquered  by 
the  force  of  arms.  For  this  reafon  he  entertained  the  greateft 
efieem  for  his  perfon,  conferred  many  honours  upon  him,  and 
employed  him  in  the  mod:  important  afFairs.  A  man  of  this 
character  is  always  an  ineftimable  treafnre,  and  would  conllitute 
the  happinefs  of  a  prince  and  his  people,  w'ere  his  counfels  admit¬ 
ted  to  take  place. 

Cineas  perceiving  that  Pyrrhus  was  preparing  to  pafs  into  Ita¬ 
ly,  and  finding  him  one  day  diiengaged  from  affairs,  and  in  a 
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temper  not  to  be  offended  with  innocent  liberties,  entered  into 
a  free  con verfation  with  that  prince.  “  YourMajefly  intends,’1 
faid  he,  “  to  march  againft  the  Romans ;  fhould  the  gods  be  fo 
**  gracious  as  to  render  you  vi&orious,  what  advantage  would 
44  you  derive  from  your  conquefl  ?”  44  Were  the  Romans  once 
“  fubdued  by  my  arms,”  replied  Pyrrhus,  “  all  Italy  would  then 
44  be  ours.”  “  Suppofing  ourfelves  mailers  of  that  country,” 
continued  Cineas,  “  how  fhould  we  proceed  next  ?”  Pyrrhus, 
who  did  not  yet  perceive  his  drift,  continued,  “  Sicily  will  then 
11  prefent  itfelf  to  us,  and  you  know  the  importance  of  that 
44  ifland.”  44  But  will  our  expeditions,”  added  Cineas,  44  end 
44  with  the  conquefl  of  Sicily  ?”  “  No  certainly,”  replied  Pyrr¬ 
hus,  with  an  air  of  emotion  ;  44  can  we  flop  fhort  in  fo  glorious 
44  a  career  ?  If  the  gods  are  pleafed  to  crown  us  with  fuccefs, 
44  thefe  would  be  only  preludes  to  more  glorious  enterprifes. 
44  Carthage,  with  all  Africa,  Macedonia,  my  ancient  domain, 
44  every  province  in  Greece  (hall  be  part  of  our  future  conquefts.” 
44  And  when  we  have  conquered  all  we  can,  how  fhall  we  dif- 
44  pofe  of  ourfelves  ?”  44  Difpofe  of  ourfelves  ?  We  will  live  at 
44  our  eafe.  We  will  pafs  whole  days  in  fealls  and  agreeable 
44  converfation,  and  think  of  nothing  but  enjoying  ourfelves.” 
44  Ah  !  my  Lord,”  interrupted  Cineas,  44  and  what  prevents  us 
44  now  from  living  at  eafe,  making  of  feafts,  celebrating  fellivals, 
44  and  enjoying  all  your  Majefly  has  mentioned  ?  Why  fhould 
44  we  go  fo  far  in  fearch  of  an  happinefs  already  in  our  power,  and 
44  pay  fo  dear  for  what  we  may  now  enjoy  without  the  leafl  trou- 
44  ble  ?” 

This  difcourfe  of  Cineas  affe&ed,  but  not  corre&ed  Pyrrhus. 
He  could  make  no  reafonable  objection  to  what  he  had  heard  ; 
but  his  natural  ardour,  more  affedting,  more  durable,  urged  him 
on  in  purfuit  of  a  phantom  of  glory,  that  was  always  prefent- 
ing  a  dclufive  and  fhining  outfide  to  his  view,  and  would  not 
permit  him  to  enjoy  the  leafl  repofe,  either  by  night  or  day. 

Monfieur  Pafchal  has  confidered  this  reflection  of  Cineas,  in 
the  26th  chapter  of  his  Thoughts,  wherein  he  has  explained,  in 
an  admirable  manner,  the  origin  of  the  tumultuous  employments 
of  mankind,  and  of  all  the  world  calls  diverfion  or  paftime. 
44  The  foul,”  fays  that  great  man,  44  difcovers  nothing  in  her- 
44  felf  that  can  furnifh  her  with  contentment.  Whatever  (he 
44  beholds  there,  affii&s  her  when  fhe  confiders  it  fedately.  This 
44  obliges  her  to  have  recourfe  to  external  enjoyments,  that  fhe 
44  may  lofe  in  them  the  remembrance  of  her  real  date.  In  this 
44  oblivion  confifls  her  joy  ;  and,  to  render  her  rriferable,  it 
44  fuffices  to  oblige  her  to  enter  into,  and  converfe  with  hcrfelf.” 

He  then  proceeds  to  juftify  the  truth  of  this  reflcftion,  by  a 
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variety  of  examples  ;  after  which  he  adds  the  following  remarks. 
“  When  Cineas  told  Pyrrhus,  who  propofed  to  live  at  eafe 
“  when  he  had  conquered  a  large  part  of  the  world,  that  it 
“  would  be  better  for  him  to  haften  his  intended  happinefs  by 
“  enjoying  the  repofe  in  his  power,  without  going  in  quell  of  it 
“  through  fuch  a  number  of  fatigues ;  he  gave  him  a  counfel 
“  that  admitted  of  many  difficulties,  and  which  feemed  almoft 
“  as  irrational  as  the  defign  of  that  ambitious  youth.  Each  of 
“  them  fuppofed,  that  man  was  capable  of  being  fatisfied  with 
“  himfelf,  and  his  prefent  enjoyments,  without  filling  up  the 
“  void  of  his  heait  with  imaginary  hopes,  which  is  certainly 
“  falfe.  Pyrrhus  could  not  be  happy,  either  before,  or  after  he 
“  had  conquered  the  world  ;  and  perhaps  the  life  of  eafe  recom- 
“  mended  to  him  by  his  minifter  would  have  proved  lefs  fatis- 
“  factory  to  him,  than  the  hurry  of  all  the  wars  and  expeditions 
“  he  meditated.” 

It  is  certain,  however,  that  neither  the  philofopher,  nor  the 
conqueror,  were  in  a  condition  to  know  the  heart  of  man  to  the 
bottom.  Pyrrhus,  therefore,  immediately  difpatched  Cineas  to 
the  Tarentines,  with  a  band  of  3000  foot  ;  foon  after  which  a 
large  number  of  flat-bottomed  veffels,  galleys,  and  all  forts  of 
tranfport-lhips  arriving  from  Tarentum,  he  embarked  on  board 
that  fleet  20  elephants,  3000  horfe,  20,000  heavy-armed  foot, 
2000  archers,  and  500  (lingers. 

All  being  ready,  he  fet  fail ;  but  as  foon  as  he  advanced  into 
the  open  fea,  a  violent  tempeft  arofe  from  the  north,  and  drove 
him  out  of  his  courfe.  The  veffel  in  which  he  was,  yielded  at 
firft  to  the  fury  of  the  ftorm  ;  but  the  care  of  the  pilot  and 
mariners  was  employed  fo  effectually,  that  he  at  laft  gained  the 
coaft  of  Italy,  after  a  voyage  of  infinite  fatigue  and  danger.  The 
other  fliips  were  incapable  of  holding  the  fame  courfe.  At  laft 
a  ftrong  gale  fprung  up  from  the  land,  and  the  waves  beat  fo 
violently  againft  the  head  of  the  king’s  (hip,  that  they  expeCled 
it  to  founder  immediately.  Pyrrhus  did  not  hefitate  a  moment 
in  this  extremity,  but  threw  himfelf  into  the  fea,  and  was  imme¬ 
diately  followed  by  his  friends  and  guards,  who  were  emulous 
to  fave  him  at  the  hazard  of  their  own  lives  ;  but  the  night, 
which  happened  to  be  extremely  dark,  and  the  impetuous  burft- 
ing  of  the  waves  upon  the  coaft,  from  whence  they  were  repelled 
with  a  loud  roar,  made  it  very  difficult  for  them  to  affift  him  ; 
till  at  laft  the  king,  after  he  had  ftruggled  with  the  winds  and 
waves  for  a  confiderable  part  of  the  night,  was  caft,  the  next 
morning,  on  the  ffiore,  the  wind  being  then  confiderably  abated. 
The  long  fatigue  he  had  fuftained,  weakened  him  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree. 
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gree,  that  nothing  but  his  courage,  always  great  and  invincible, 
prevented  him  from  finking  under  it. 

In  the  mean  time  the  Meffapians,  on  whole  coafi:  the  waves 
had  caft  him,  flattened  to  him  with  the  utmoll  fpeed,  to  render 
him  all  the  aflillance  in  their  power.  They  alfo  went  to  meet 
fome  of  his  flips  that  had  efcaped  the  llorm  ;  but  the  cavalry 
they  found  on  board  were  very  inconfiderable  in  number ;  the 
infantry,  however,  amounted  to  2000  men,  and  had  two  ele¬ 
phants  with  them.  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  drawn  them  up  in  a 
body,  led  them  direftly  to  Tarentum. 

Cineas,  asfoon  as  he  received  intelligence  of  his  approach,  ad¬ 
vanced  to  him  with  his  troops.  Pyrrhus,  when  he  arrived  at  Ta¬ 
rentum,  was  extremely  furprifed  to  find  the  inhabitants  folely  em¬ 
ployed  in  pleafures,  which  it  was  their  ufual  cuftom  to  indulge, 
without  the  lead  prudence  or  interruption.  And  they  now  took 
it  for  granted,  that  whilft  Pyrrhus  fought  for  them,  they  might 
quietly  continue  in  their  own  houfes,  folely  employed  in  bathing, 
ufing  exquifite  perfumes,  feafiing,  and  recreations.  Pyrrhus 
did  not  intend  to  lay  them  under  any  conllraint,  till  he  had  re¬ 
ceived  intelligence  that  his  fliips  were  fafe,  and  till  the  greatcft 
part  of  his  army  had  joined  him.  He  then  treated  them  like 
one  determined  to  be  their  mafter.  He  began  with  (hutting  up 
All  the  public  gardens,  and  places  of  exercife,  where  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ufually  entertained  themfelves  with  news,  and  regulated 
military  affairs  as  they  walked  together.  He  alfo  fufpended 
their  fealls  and  public  fhows,  and  was  altogether  as  fevere  upon 
the  affemblies  of  newfmongers.  In  a  word,  he  compelled  them 
to  take  arms,  and  behaved  at  all  mufters  and  reviews  with  very 
inexorable  feverity  to  thofe  who  failed  in  their  duty.  In  con- 
fequence  of  which  feveral,  who  had  never  been  accuitomedto  fo 
rigorous  a  difcipline,  withdrew  from  the  city  ;  thinking  it  an  in- 
fupportable  fervitude,  to  be  debarred  from  the  full  enjoyment  of 
their  effeminate  pleafures. 

Pyrrhus,  about  this  time,  received  information  that  Levinus 
the  conful  was  advancing  againfl  him  with  a  powerful  army,  and 
that  he  was  then  in  Lucania,  where  he  burned  and  deflroyed  all 
the  country  around  him.  Though  the  allies  of  Pyrrhus  had 
not  fent  him  any  fuccours  at  that  time,  yet  as  he  thought  it  very 
difhonourable  to  permit  the  enemy  to  approach  nearer  him,  and 
commit  their  ravages  in  his  view,  lie  took  the  field  with  the  few 
troops  he  had.  But  before  he  entered  upon  any  hoftilities,  he 
difpatched  a  herald  to  demand  of  the  Romans,  whether  they 
would  confent,  before  the  commencement  of  the  war,  to  an  ami¬ 
cable  accommodation  of  the  differences  between  them  and  the 
<  i  Greeks 
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Greeks  of  Italy,  by  referring  the  whole  affair  to  his  judgment 
and  decifion  ?  To  which  Levinus  the  conful  made  this  reply, 
“  that  the  Romans  neither  took  Pyrrhus  for  an  arbiter,  nor  fear- 
“  ed  him  as  an  enemy.” 

Pyrrhus,  upon  receiving  this  anfwer,  advanced  with  his  troops, 
and  encamped  in  a  plain  between  the  cities  of  Pandofia  and  Hera- 
clea ;  and  when  he  heard  that  the  Romans  were  very  near  him,  and 
encamped  on  the  other  fide  of  the  river  Siris,  he  mounted  his 
horfe,  and  approached  the  bank,  to  take  a  view  of  their  fituation. 
When  he  faw  the  appearance  of  their  troops,  their  advanced 
guards,  the  fine  order  obferved  univerfally,  and  the  commodious 
fituation  of  their  camp,  he  was  aftonifhed  at  what  he  faw  ;  and 
addreffing  himfelf  to  one  of  his  friends  who  was  then  near  him — ■ 

Megacles,”  faid  he,  “  the  difpofition  of  thefe  Barbarians  is  by 
“  no  means  barbarous  ;  we  fhall  fee  whether  the  reft  will  corref- 
“  pond  with  this  appearance*:”  and  already  anxious  for  the  fuc- 
cefs  of  the  future,  he  refolved  to  wait  the  arrival  of  his  allies  ; 
thinking  it  fufficient,  at  that  time,  to  poft  a  body  of  troops  on 
the  bank  of  the  river,  to  oppofe  the  Romans,  if  they  fhould  at¬ 
tempt  to  pafs ;  but  this  precaution  was  then  too  late,  for  the  Ro¬ 
man  infantry  had  already  forded  the  ftream,  and  the  cavalry 
paffed  it  where  they  found  it  pradlicable.  The  advanced  troops 
of  Pyrrhus  therefore,  not  finding  themfelves  fufficiently  ftrong, 
and  fearing  to  be  furrounded  by  their  enemies,  were  obliged  to 
join  the  main  army  with  great  precipitation  ;  fo  that  Pyrrhus, 
who  arrived  there  a  few  moments  before,  with  the  reft  of  his 
troops,  had  uo  time  to  difpute  the  paffage  with  the  enemy. 

As  foon  as  he  faw  a  great  number  of  Roman  bucklers  glitter¬ 
ing  on  this  fide  of  the  river,  and  their  cavalry  advancing  towards 
him  in  fine  order,  he  clofed  his  rank,  and  began  the  attack. 
The  luftre  and  beauty  of  his  arms,  which  were  very  magnificent, 
diftinguifhed  him  in  a  confpicuous  manner;  and  his  adlions  made 
it  evident,  that  the  reputation  be  had  acquired  did  not  exceed  his 
merit ;  for  while  he  engaged  in  the  battle,  without  fparing  his 
own  perfon,  and  bore  down  all  before  him,  he  was  attentive 
to  the  functions  of  a  general :  and  amidft  the  greateft  dangers 
was  perfectly  cool,  difpatched  his  commands  with  as  much  tran¬ 
quillity  as  if  he  had  been  in  his  palace  ;  and  fprung  from  place 
to  place,  to  reinftate  what  was  amifs,  and  fuftain  thofe  who  fuf- 
fered  moft. 

During  the  heat  of  the  engagement  one  of  the  Italian  horfe, 

*  The  Greeks  confidered  all  other  nations  as  barbarians,  and  treated 
them  accordingly. 
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with  a  lance  in  his  hand,  fingled  out  Pyrrhus  from  all  the  reft  of 
the  troops,  and  followed  him  with  the  utmoft  ardour  wherever  he 
went,  directing  all  his  own  motions  by  thofe  of  the  king  ;  and 
having  at  laft  found  a  favourable  opportunity,  he  aimed  a  furious 
flroke  at  him,  but  wounded  only  his  horfe.  At  the  fame  time 
Leonatus  of  Macedon  killed  the  Italian’s  horfe.  Both  horfes 
being  down,  Pyrrhus  was  immediately  furrounded‘by  a  troop  of 
his  friends,  who  carried  him  off,  and  killed  the  Italian,  who 
fought  with  great  bravery. 

This  adventure  taught  Pyrrhus  more  precaution  than  he  had 
praftifed  before,  and  obliged  him  to  be  more  careful  of  himfelf ; 
which  is  an  indifpenfable  duty  in  a  general,  on  whofe  welfare  that 
of  a  whole  army  depends.  When  he  beheld  his  cavalry  give 
way,  he  ordered  his  infantry  to  advance,  and  immediately  drew  it 
tip.  Then  giving  his  mantle  and  arms  to  Megacles,  one  of  his 
friends,  he  put  on  thofe  of  the  latter,  and  vigoroufly  charged  the 
Romans,  who  received  him  with  great  intrepidity.  The  battle 
was  obftinntely  difputed  on  both  ftdes,  and  the  viftory  long  con¬ 
tinued  doubtful.  Authors  fay',  that  each  army  gave  way  feven 
times,  and  as  often  returned  to  the  charge. 

Pyrrhus,  by  changing  his  arms,  took  a  proper  method  for  the 
prefervation  of  his  life  ;  though  in  the  event,  it  almoft  proved  fa¬ 
tal,  and  wras  on  the  point  of  wrefting  the  vidlory  out  of  his 
Lands.  The  enemy  threw  themfelves  in  throngs  about  Mega¬ 
cles,  whom  they  took  to  be  the  king  ;  and  he  was  at  laft  wound¬ 
ed  by  an  horfeman,  who  left  him  upon  the  fpot,  after  he  had 
torn  off  his  arms  and  mantle,  which  he  carried  in  full  fpeed  to 
Tevinus  the  conful  ;  and  as  he  fhowed  them  to  him,  cried  out 
aloud,  that  he  had  ftain  Pyrrhus.  Thefe  fpoils  being  borne  in  tri¬ 
umph  through  all  the  ranks,  filled  the  whole  Roman  army  with 
inexpreffible  joy.  All  the  field  refounded  with  acclamations  of 
victory,  while  the  Grecian  troops  were  ftruck  with  univerfal  con- 
ilernation  and  difeouragement. 

Pyrrhus,  w’  o  perceived  the  terrible  effedt  of  this  miftake,  flew 
bare-headed  through  all  the  lines,  holding  out  at  the  fame  time 
his  hand  to  the  foldiers,  and  making  himfelf  known  to  them  by 
Lis  voice  and  geftures.  The  battle  was  then  renewed,  and  the 
elephants  were  chiefly  inftrumental  in  deciding  the  vidlory:  for 
when  Pyrrhus  faw  the  Romans  broken  by  thofe  animals,  and  that 
their  horfe,  inftead  of  approaching  them,  were  fo  terrified,  that 
they  ran  away  with  their  riders,  he  immediately  led  up  the  Thef- 
falian  cavalry  againft  them,  while  they  were  in  confufion,  and 
put  them  to  flight,  after  having  made  a  great  (laughter  of  them. 

Dionyfius  Halicarnaffus  fays,  that  near  15,000  Romans  were 

killed 
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killed  in  this  battle,  and  that  Pyrrhus  loft  13,000  of  his  men  ; 
but  other  hiftorians  make  the  lofs  lefs  on  both  lides. 

Pyrrhus  immediately  made  himfelt  mailer  of  the  enemy’s  camp, 
which  they  had  abandoned,  brought  over  leveral  cities  from  their 
alliance,  ravaged  all  the  country  around  him,  and  advanced  with¬ 
in  15  leagues  of  Rome. 

The  Lucanians  and  Samnites  having  joined  him  after  the  bat¬ 
tle,  he  feverely  reproached  them  for  their  delay  :  but  his  air  and 
afpeft  made  it  evident,  that  he  was  exceedingly  delighted  at 
bottom,  that  his  troops, in  conjunction  with  the  Tarentiues  alone, 
had  defeated  fo  well-difciplined  and  numerous  an  army  of  the 
Romans,  without  the  affiftance  of  his  allies. 

The  Romans,  however,  were  not  dejefted  at  the  great  lofs 
they  had  fuftained  ;  and,,  inftead  of  recalling  Levinas,  were  fole- 
ly  intent  on  preparations  for  a  fecond  battle.  This  exalted  turn 
of  foul  which  manifefted  fo  much  fteadinefs  and  intrepidity,  fur- 
prifed,  and  even  terrified  Pyrrhus.  He  therefore  thought  it  pru¬ 
dent  to  difpatch  a  fecond  embalfy,  in  order  to  found  their  difpo- 
litions,  and  to  fee  if  they  would  not  incline  to  fome  expedient, 
for  an  amicable  accommodation,  and  in  the  mean  time  returned  to 
Tarentum.  Cineas,  therefore,  being  fent  to  Rome,  had  feveral 
conferences  with  the  principal  citizens,  and  font  prefents,  in  the 
name  of  the  king,  to  them  and  their  wives  :  but  notone  Roman 
would  receive  them.  They  all  replied,  and  even  their  wives, 
that  when  Rome  had  made  a  public  treaty  with  the  king,  it 
would  be  time  enough  to  exprefs  his  fatisfaCtion  with  regard  to 
them. 

When  Cineas  was  introduced  to  the  fenate,  he  acquainted 
'them  with  the  propofals  of  his  matter,  who  offered  to  deliver  up 
his  prifoners  to  the  Romans  without  any'  ranfom,  and  to  aid  them 
in  the  conqueft  of  all  Italy  ;  requiring,  at  the  fame  time,  no 
other  return  but  their  friendfhip,  and  aiufficient  fecurity  for  the 
Tarer.tines.  Several  of  the  fenators  feemed  inclinable  to  a  peace ; 
and  this  was  no  unreafonable  difpofition.  They  had  lately  been 
defeated  in  a  great  battle,  and  were  on  the  point  of  hazarding 
another  of  much  more  importance.  They  had  likewif.  reafort 
to  be  apprehenfive  of  many  fatal  events  ;  the  forces  of  Pyrrhus 
having  been  confiderably  augmented  by  the  junction  of  feveral 
of  his  Italian  allies. 

The  Roman  courage,  in  this  conjunfture,  feemed  to  want  the 
animating  fpirit  of  the  celebrated  Appius  Claudius,  an  ilium-i¬ 
ons  fenator,  whofe  great  age,  and  lofs  of  fight,  had  obliged  him 
to  confine  himfelf  to  his  family,  and  retire  from  public  affairs. 
But  when  he  underitood,  by  the  confufed  report  which  was  then 
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dilperfed  through  the  city,  that  the  fenators  were  difpofed  to 
accept  the  offers  of  Pyrrhus,  he  catifed  himfelf  to  be  carried  into 
the  aflembly,  which  kept  a  profound  filence  the  moment  he  ap¬ 
peared.  There  the  venerable  old  man,  whofe  zeal  for  the  ho¬ 
nour  of  his  country  feemed  to  have  infpired  him  with  all  his 
ancient  vigour,  made  it  evident,  by  reafons  equally  folid  and 
afttdting,  that  they  were  on  the  point  of  deftroying,  by  an  infa¬ 
mous  treaty,  all  the  glory  which  Rome  had  ever  acquired. 
“  Where, ”  faid  he,  with  a  warmth  of  noble  indignation, where 
“  is  the  fpirit  that  fuggefted  the  bold  language  you  once  utter- 
44  ed,  and  whofe  accents  rung  through  all  the  world  ;  when  you 
“  declared,  that  if  the  great  Alexander  himfelf  had  invaded 
41  Italy,  when  we  were  young,  and  our  fathers  in  the  vigour  of 
“  their  age,  he  would  never  have  gained  the  reputation  of  being 
44  invincible,  but  have  added  new  luftre  to  the  glory  of  Rome, 
44  either  by  his  flight  or  death  !  Is  it  poflible  then,  that  you 
44  fhould  now  tremble  at  the  mere  name  of  a  Pyrrhus,  who  has 
41  puffed  his  days  in  cringing  to  one  of  the  guards  of  that  Alex- 
44  ander,  and  who  now  wanders,  like  a  wretched  adventurer, 
44  from  country  to  country,  to  avoid  the  enemies  he  has  at  home, 
44  and  who  has  the  infolence  to  promife  you  the  conqueft  of 
44  Italy,  with  thofe  very  troops  who  have  not  been  able  to  fecure 
44  him  a  (mall  trait  of  Macedonia  !”  He  added  many  other 
things  of  the  fame  nature,  which  awakened  the  Roman  bravery, 
and  difpelled  the  apprelienfions  of  the  fenators  ;  who  unanimouf- 

ly  returned  this  anfwer  to  Cineas - 44  That  Pyrrhus  fhould  firft 

"4‘  retire  from  Italy  ;  after  which,  if  he  fhould  find  himfelf  dif* 
44  pofed  for  peace,  he  might  fend  an  embafiy  to  folicit  it :  but 
44  that,  as  long  as  he  continued  in  arms  in  their  country,  the 
44  Romans  would  maintain  the  war  againft  him  with  all  their 
44  forces,  though  he  fhould  even  vanquifh  ten  thoufand  fuch 
44  leaders  as  Levinus.” 

It  is  faid,  that  Cineas,  during  his  continuance  at  Rome,  in 
order  to  negotiate  a  peace,  took  all  the  methods  of  a  man  of 
vvifdom  and  addrefs,  to  inform  himfelf  of  the  manners  and  cui- 
toms  of  the  Romans  ;  their  public  as  well  as  private  condudf, 
with  the  form  and  conftitution  of  their  government ;  and  that 
he  was  induftrious  to  obtain  as  exaid  an  account  as  poflible  of 
the  forces  and  revenues  of  the  republic.  When  he  returned  to 
Tarentum,  he  gave  the  king  a  faithful  relation  of  all  the  difeo- 
veries  he  had  made  in  his  conferences  with  the  principal  men  of 
Rome,  and  told  him,  among  other  particulars,  44  That  the  fe- 
44  nate  feemed  to  him  an  aflembly  of  kings.”  A  juft  and  noble 
idea  of  that  auguft  body  !  And  with  refpedt  to  the  numerous  in¬ 
habitants 
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habitants  who  filled  the  ftreets,  and  ail  pans  of  the  country,  he 
added,  “  I  greatly  fear  we  are  fighting  with  an  hydra.”  Cineas, 
indeed,  had  fome  reafon  for  this  remark,  for  the  conful  L-evintiS' 
had  at  that  time  an  army  in  the  field,  twice  as  numerous  as  the 
firft,  and  Rome  had  Hill  an  infinite  number  of  men  capable  of. 
bearing  arms,  and  forming  many  armies  as  powerful  as  that 
which  had  been  newly  levied. 

The  return  of  Cineas  to  Tarentum  was  immediately  fucceed- 
ed  by  the  arrival  of  amhaffadors  to  Pyrrhus  from  the  Romans,, 
among  whom  was  Fabricius,  who,  as  Cineas  informed  the  king, 
was  highly  efleemed  at  Rome  as  a  virtuous  man,  and  well  experi¬ 
enced  in  military  affairs,  but  that  his  fortune  was  extremely  low. 
Pyrrhus  received  them  with  extraordinary  marks  of  diffindtion, 
and  treated  them  with  all  the  honours  poffible.  The  ambafia- 
dors,  at  their  audience,  faid  every  thing  neceflary  in  the  prefent 
conj un 61  ure  ;  and  as  they  imagined  his  thoughts  were  elate  by 
the  victory  he  had  obtained  over  their  troops,  they  represented  to 
him  the  viciffitudes  and  inconftancy  of  fortune,  which  no  pru¬ 
dence  of  man  could  forefee  ;  that  the  greatell  overthrows  in  the 
field  were  incapable  of  finking  the  Roman  fortitude,  and  confe- 
quently  it  could  never  be  alarmed  at  any  little  difadvantage  j 
that  the  examples  of  fo  many  enemies  as  they  had  defeated, 
fhould  teach  Pyrrhus  to  refleft  on  the  enterprife  he  was  forming  j 
that  he  would  find,  at  worfl,  that  they  were  enemies  prepared  to 
receive  him,  and  in  a  capacity  to  defend  themfelves.  They  con¬ 
cluded  their  remonilrances  with  leaving  it  to  his  choice,  either 
to  receive  a  ranfom  for  their  foldiers  who  were  then  his  prifoners 
of  war,  or  to  exchange  them  for  fuch  of  his  troops  as  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  taken  from  him. 

*  Pyrrhus,  after  a  confultation  with  his  friends,  anfwered  the 
ambaffadors  to  this  effect.  Romans,  it  is  with  an  ill  grace 
“  you  demand  the  prifoners  I  have  taken  from  you,  as  you  in- 
“  tend  to  employ  them  again!!  me,  after  your  refufal  of  the  peace 
“  I  propofed.  If  our  mutual  interelt  had  been  the  fubject  of 
u  your  attention,  you  never  would  have  had  recourfe  to  fuch 
“  evafions.  Be  it  your  care  to  end,  by  an  amicable  treaty,  the 
“  war  you  are  maintaining  againfi:  me  and  my  allies,  and  I  pro- 
“  rnife  to  reftore  you  all  my  priloners,  as  well  your  citizens  as 
“  your  confederates,  without  the  ranfom  you  offer  me.  If  you 
«  rejeft  this  condition,  it  is  in  vain  for  you  to  imagine,  that 
w  Pyrrhus  will  ever  be  prevailed  upon  to  releafe  fo  great  a  num- 
M  ber  of  foldiers.” 

*  Dion.  Halicarn.  Excerpt.  Legat.  p.  744 — 74S. 
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When  he  had  returned  this  anfwer  to  the  ambaffadors,  he  took 
Fabricius  afide,  and  addreffed  him  in  the  following  manner. 
“  As  for  you,  Fabricius,  I  am  fenfible  of  your  merit.  I  am 
“  likewife  informed  that  you  are  an  excellent  general,  and  per- 
“  fedtly  qualified  for  the  command  cf  an  army  ;  that  juftice  and 
“  temperance  are  united  in  your  character,  and  that  you  pafs 
44  for  a  perfon  of  confummate  virtue.  Eut  I  am  likewife  as 
“  certain  of  your  poverty  ;  and  mud  confefs,  that  fortune,  in 
44  this  particular  alone,  has  treated  you  with  injuftice,  by  mif- 
44  placing  you  in  the  clafs  of  indigent  fenators.  In  order,  there- 
44  fore,  to  fupply  that  foie  deficiency,  I  am  ready  to  give  you  as 
44  much  gold  and  filvcr  as  will  raife  you  above  the^ richeft  citi- 
“  zen  of  Rome  ;  being  fully  perfuaded,  that  no  expence  can 
“  be  more  honourable  to  a  prince  than  that  which*is  employed 
“  in  the  relief  of  great  men,  who  are  compelled  by  their  poverty 
44  to  lead  a  life  unworthy  of  their  virtue  ;  and  that  this  is  the 
“  nobleft  purpofe  to  which  a  king  can  poffibly  devote  his  trea- 
44  fures.  At  the  fame  time,  I  mull  defire  you  to  believe,  that 
44  I  have  no  intention  to  exaft  any  unjuft  or  difnonourable  fer- 
44  vice  from  you,  as  a  return  of  gratitude.  I  expedt  nothing 
*•'  from  you  but  what  is  perfectly  confident  with  your  honour, 
“  and  what  will  add  to  your  authority  and  importance  in  your 
44  own  country.  Let  me  therefore  conjure  you  to  affift  me 
“  with  your  credit  in  the  Roman  fenate,  which  has  hitherto  af- 
44  fumed  an  air  of  too  much  inflexibility,  with  relation  to  the 
41  treaty  I  propofed,  and  has  never  confulted  the  rules  of  rnode- 
“  ration  in  any  refpect.  Make  them  fenfible,  I  entreat  you, 
44  that  I  have  given  my  folemn  word  to  affift  the  Tarentines,  and 
“  other  Greeks,  who  are  fettled  in  this  part  of  Italy  ;  and  that 
44  I  cannot  in  honour  abandon  them  on  any  account,  and  efpe- 
44  dally  as  I  am  now  at  the  head  of  a  potent  army  that  has  al- 
“  ready  gained  me  a  battle.  1  mint,  however,  acquaint  you, 
14  that  I  am  called,  by  fome  preffing  affairs,  to  my  own  domini- 
“  ons  ;  and  tliis  is  the  circumftance  which  makes  me  wifti  for 
“  peace  with  the  greater  folicitude.  As  to  any  other  particu- 
44  lars,  if  my  qualitv  as  a  king  caufes  me  to  be  fufpedted  by  the 
“  fenate,  becaufe  a  number  of  other  princes  have  openly  violated 
“  the  faith  of  treaties  and  alliances,  without  the  leaft  hefitation  ; 
44  become  my  fecurity  yourfelf  on  this  occafion  ;  affift  me  with 
“  your  counfels  in  all  my  proceedings,  and  command  my  armies 
44  under  me.  I  want  a  virtuous  man,  and  a  faithful  friend  ;  and 
11  you  as  much  need  a  prince,  whofe  liberalities  may  enable  you 
44  to  be  more  ufeful,  and  to  do  more  good  to  mankind.  Let  us, 

“  therefore. 
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4‘  therefore,  confent  to  render  mutual  affiftance  to  each  other, 
“  in  all  the  future  conjunftures  of  our  lives.” 

Pyrrhus  having  expreffed  himfelf  in  this  manner,  Fabricius, 
after  a  few  moments  filence,  replied  to  him  in  thefe  terms.  “  It 
“  is  needlefs  for  me  to  make  any  mention  of  the  experience  I 
“  may  pofTibly  have  in  the  conduct  of  public  or  private  affairs, 
“  fince  you  have  been  informed  of  that  from  others.  With  re- 
“  fpedt  alfo  to  my  poverty,  you  feem  to  be  fo  well  acquainted 
“  with  it,  that  it  would  be  unnecefiary  for  me  to  alTure  you,  I 
“  have  no  money  to  improve,  nor  any  flaves  from  whom  I  de- 
“  rive  the  leaft  revenue  :  that  my  whole  fortune  coufifts  in  a 
“  houfe  of  no  confiderable  appearance  ;  and  in  a  little  fpot  of 
il  ground  that  furnifhes  me  with  my  fupport.  But  if  you  believe 
“  my  poverty  renders  my  condition  inferior  to  that  of  every 
“  other  Roman,  and  that,  w'hile  I  am  difcharging  the  duties  of 
“  an  hcneft  man,  I  am  the  lefs  coniidered,  becaufe  I  happen 
“  not  to  be  of  the  number  of  the  rich ;  permit  me  to  acquaint 
“  you,  that  the  idea  you  conceive  of  me  is  not  juft  ;  and  that 
“  whoever  may  have  infpired  you  with  that  opinion,  or  if  you 
“  only  fuppofe  fo  yourfelf,  you  are  deceived  to  entertain  it. 
“  Though  I  do  not  poffefs  riches,  I  never  did  imagine  my  indi- 
“  gence  a  prejudice  to  me,  whether  I  confider  myfelf.as  a  pub- 
“  lie  or  a  private  perfon.  Did  my  necefiitous  circumftances  ever 
“  induce  my  country  to  exclude  me  from  thofe  glorious  employ- 
“  meats,  that  are  the  nobleft  objedls  of  the  emulation  of  great 
“  fouls  ?  I  am  invefted  with  the  higheft  dignities,  and  fee  my- 
“  felf  placed  at  the  head  of  the  moft  numerous  embalfies.  I 
“  affift  alfo  at  the  moft  auguft  affemblies,  and  even  the  moft  fa- 
cred  fundlions  of  divine  worlhip  are  confided  to  my  care. 
“  Whenever  the  moft  important  affairs  are  the  fubjeft  of  delibe- 
“  ration,  I  hold  my  rank  in  councils,  and  offer  my  opinion  with 
“  as  much  freedom  as  another.  I  preferve  a  parity  with  the 
“  richett  and  moft  powerful  perfons  in  the  republic  ;  and,  if  any 
“  circumftance  caufes  me  to  complain,  it  is  my  receiving  too 
“  much  honour  and  applaufe  from  my  fellow-citizens.  The 
employments  I  difeharge  coft  me  nothing  of  mine,  no  more 
“  than  any  other  Roman.  Rome  never  reduces  her  citizens  to 
“  a  ruinous  condition,  by  railing  them  to  the  magiftracy.  She 
“  gives  all  neceffary  fupplies  to  thofe  (he  employs  in  public  fta- 
*l  tions,  and  beftows  them  with  liberality  and  munificence.  Rome, 
in  this  particular,  differs  from  many  other  cities,  v/here  the  pu- 
“  blic  is  extremely  poor,  and  private  perfons  immenfely  rich.  We 
“  are  all  in  a  ftate  of  affluence,  as  long  as  the  republic  is  fo,  be- 
“  caufe  we  confider  her  treafures  as  our  own.  The  rich  and  the 
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“  poor  are  equally  admitted  to  her  employments,  as  (lie  judges 
“  them  worthy  of  trull,  and  (he  knows  no  dillinbtion  between  her 
“  citizens  but  thofe  of  merit  and  virtue.  As  to  my  particular 
“  affairs,  I  am  fo  far  from  repining  at  tiiy  fortune,  that  I  think  I 
“  am  the  happieft  of  men  when  I  compare  myfelf  with  the  rich', 
£t  and  find  a  certain  fatisfadlion,  and  even  pride,  in  that  fortune. 
“  My  little  field,  poor  and  unfertile  as  it  is,  fupplies  me  with 
“  whatever  I  want,  when  I  am  careful  to  cultivate  it  as  I  ought, 
“  and  to  lay  up  the  fruits  it  produces.  What  can  I  want  more? 
“  Every  kind  of  food  is  agreeable  to  my  palate,  when  feafoned 
“  by  hunger :  I  drink  with  delight  when  I  thirft,  and  enjoy  all 
“  the  fweetnefsof  deep  when  fatigued  with  toil.  I  content  my- 
“  felf  with  an  habit  that  covers  me  from  the  rigours  of  winter; 
“  and  of  all  the  various  kinds  of  furniture  neceftary  for  the  fame 
“  ufes,  the  meaneft  is,  in  my  fenfe,  the  molt  commodious.  I 
“  flrould  be  unreafonable,  unjuft,  Ihould  I  complain  of  fortune, 
“  whilft  (lie  fupplies  me  with  all  that  nature  requires^  As  to 
“  fupwfluities,  I  confefs  (he  has  not  furnifhed  me  with  any; 
“  but  then  Ihe  has  not  formed  me  with  the  leaft  defire  to  enjoy 
“  them.  Why  Ihould  I  then  complain  ?  It  is  true,  the  want 
“  of  this  abundance  renders  me  incapable  of  relieving  the  necef- 
“  fitous,  whici;  is  the  only  advantage  the  rich  may  be  envied  for 
“  enjoying.  But  when  I  impart  to  the  republic,  and  my  friends, 
“  fome  portion  of  the  little  I  pofifefs,  and  render  my  country  all 
“  the  fervices  1  am  capable  of  performing  ;  in  a  word,  when  I 
“  difcharge  all  the  duties  incumbent  on  me,  to  the  beft  of  my 
“  ability,  wherein  can  my  confcience  condemn  me  ?  If  riches 
“  had  ever  been  the  leaft  part  of  my  ambition,  I  have  fo  long 
“  been  employed  in  the  adminiftration  of  the  republic,  that  I 
“  have  had  a  thoufand  opportunities  of  amaffing  great  fums,  and 
“  even  by  irreproachable  methods.  Could  any  man  defire  one 
“  more  favourable  than  that  which  occurred  a  few  years  ago  ? 
“  The  confular  dignity  was  conferred  upon  me,  and  I  was  lent 
“  againlt  the  Samnites,  the  Brutii,  and  the  Lucanians,  at  the 
“  head  of  a  numerous  army.  We  ravaged  a  large  tratl  of  land; 
“  and  defeated  the  enemy  in  feveral  battles  :  we  took  many  flotr- 
«  rithing  and  opulent  cities  by  affault ;  I  enriched  the  whole 
“  army  with  their  fpoils  ;  I  returned  every  citizen  the  money  he 
“  had  contributed  to  the  expence  of  the  war ;  and  after  I  had 
«  received  the  honours  of  a  triumph,  I  brought  qco  talents  into 
“  the  public  treafury.  After  having  neglected  fo  confiderable  a 
“  booty,  of  which  I  had  full  power  to  appropriate  any  part  to 
“  myfelf ;  after  having  defpifed  fuch  immenfe  riches  fo  juftly  ao 
“  quired^  and  lacrificed  the  fpoils  of  the  enemy  to  the  love  of 
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“  glory,  in  imitation  of  Valerius  Publicola,  and  many  other  great 
“  men,  whofe  dilinterelled  generality  of  mind  has  raifed  the 
“  glory  of  Rome  to  fo  illuflrious  an  height ;  would  it  now  be- 
*'•  come  me  to  accept  of  the  gold  and  filver  you  offer  me  ?  What 
“  idea  would  the  world  entertain  of  me  ?  And  what  an  example 
“  would  I  fet  Rome’s  citizens  ?  How  could  I  bear  their  re- 
“  proaches  ?  how  even  their  looks  at  my  return  ?  Thofe  awful 
“  magiftrates,  our  cenfors,  who  are  appointed  to  infpeft  our  dif- 
“  cipline  and  manners  with  a  vigilant  eye,  would  they  not  com- 
“  pel  me  to  be  accountable,  in  the  view  of  all  the  world,  for  the 
“  prefents  you  folicit  me  to  accept  ?  You  (hall  keep  then,  if  you 
“  pleafe,  your  riches  to  yourfelf,  and  I  my  poverty  and  my  re- 
“  putation.” 

I  take  it  for  granted,  that  the  hiflorian  furnilhed  Pyrrhus  and 
Fabricius  with  thefe  fpeecbes,  but  he  has  only  painted  their  fen- 
timents,  efpecially  thofe  of  the  latter,  in  ftrong  colours ;  for 
fuch  was  the  charafter  of  the  Romans  in  thofe  glorious  ages  of 
the  republic.  Fabricius  was  really  perfuaded,  there  was  more 
glory  and  grandeur  in  being  able  to  defpife  all  the  gold  of  a  king, 
than  there  was  in  reigning  over  an  empire*. 

f  Pyrrhus  being  defirous  the  next  day  to  furprife  the  Roman 
ambaffador,  who  had  never  feen  an  elephant,  ordered  the  captain 
of  thofe  animals  to  arm  the  larged  of  them,  and  lead  him  to  the 
place  where  he  intended  to  converfe  with  Fabricius ;  the  officer 
was  then  to  place  him  behind  a  large  hanging  of  tapellry,  that 
he  might  be  ready  to  make  his  appearance  at  a  certain  fignal. 
This  was  accordingly  executed  ;  and  the  fignal  being  given,  the 
tapellry  was  drawn  afide,  and  prefented  to  view  the  enormous 
animal,  who  ftretched  out  his  trunk  over  the  head  of  Fabricius, 
and  (hook  the  apartment  with  a  moil  terrible  cry.  Fabricius,  in- 
Head  of  difcovering  the  lead  furprife  or  condernation,  turned  very 
calmly  to  Pyrrhus,  and  faid  to  him  with  a  fmile,  “  Neither 
“  your  gold  yederday,  nor  your  elephant  to  day,  alter  me.” 

Whilft  they  were  fitting  at  table  in  the  evening,  the  converfa- 
tion  turned  upon  a  variety  of  fubjedls  ;  and  after  fome  conference 
on  the  affairs  of  Greece,  and  the  feveral  philofop'ners  of  note, 
Cineas  introduced  the  opinions  of  Epicurus,  and  related  the  parti¬ 
cular  opinions  of  his  difciples,  with  reference  to  the  gods,  and  the 
government  of  the  world  :  declaring,  that  they  reprefented 

*  Fabricius  Pyrrhi  regis  aurum  repulit,  majufcjue  regno  judicavit  regias 
Opes  pofl'e  contemnere.  Scnec.  Epift.  129. 

•j-  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.p.  39J — 397. 
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pleafure  as  the  end  and  fovereign  good  of  man,  and  declined  all 
dignities  and  employments,  as  dedruftive  to  happinefs.  To 
this  he  added,  that  they  never  afcribed  to  the  divinity,  either 
love  or  hatred,  or  wrath  ;  but  maintained,  that  he  was  entirely 
regardlefs  of  mankind;  and  that  they  coniigned  him  to  a  life  of 
tranquillity,  in  which  he  palled  all  ages  void  of  occupation,  and 
plunged  in  an  endlefs  variety  of  delights  and  pleafures.  The 
foft  and  voluptuous  lives  of  the  Tarentines  might  probably  oc- 
caiion  this  difcourfe.  Whilft  Cineas  was  going  on  with  his  fub- 
jedl,  Fabricius,  to  whom  fuch  a  doftrine  was  altogether  new, 
cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  “  Great  Hercules,  may  Pyrrhus 
“  and  the  Samnites  follow  this  dodlrine,  as  long  as  they  fhall 
“  make  war  with  the  Romans  !” 

Who  of  us  moderns,  were  we  to  judge  of  the  manners  of  the 
ancients  by  thofe  which  prevail  in  our  age,  would  expeft  to  hear 
the  converfation  between  great  warriors,  at  table,  turn,  not  only 
on  political  fyllems,  but  points  of  erudition  ;  for,  at  that  time, 
philofophical  inquiries  were  confldered  as  the  principal  part  of 
learning?  Are  not  fuch  difcourfes  asidiefe,  feafoned  with  improv¬ 
ing  reflections,  and  enlivened  with  fprightly  replies,  equal  at  lead 
to  thofe  table. converfations,  which  frequently  continue  as  long 
as  the  entertainment,  and  are  pa  {Ted,  without  much  expence  of 
genius,  in  exclamations,  worthy  of  Epicureans,  on  the  delicacy 
of  the  provifions,  and  the  admirable  flavour  of  the  wines  and  other 
liquors  ? 

Pyrrhus  was  ftruck  with  fo  muck  admiration  at  the  greatnefs 
of  foul  which  he  difcovered  in  the  Roman  ambaffador,  and  was 
fo  charmed  with  his  manners  and  his  wifdom,  that  he  became 
more  impatient  than  ever  to  contract  an  alliance  with  his  city. 
He  therefore  took  him  apart,  and  conjured  him,  a  fecond  time,  to 
mediate  an  accommodation  between  the  two  dates,  and  confent 
to  refide  at  his  court,  where  he  (hould  hold  the  firft  rank  among 
all  his  friends  and  captains.  “  I  would  not  advife  you  to  perfift 
in  that  requefl,”  replied  Fabricius,  whifpering  in  his  ear  with  a 
fmile,  “  and  you  feem  to  be  but  little  acquainted  with  your  own 
“  intereft  ;  for  if  thofe  who  now  honour  and  admire  you,  fhould 
“  once  happen  to  know  me,  perhaps  they  might  be  more  deiirous 
“  of  having  me  for  their  king  than  yourfelf.” 

The  prince,  inflead  of  being  offended  at  this  reply,  efleemed 
him  the  more  for  making  it,  and  would  entruft  the  prifoners 
with  none  but  him,  that  he  might  be  certain  they  would  be  fent 
back  to  him,  after  they  had  embraced  their  relations  and  friends, 
and  celebrated  the  Saturnalia,  in  cafe  the  fenate  fliould  continue 

averfe 
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averfe  to  a  peace.  They  were  accordingly  fent  to  him  at  the  ex¬ 
piration  of  the  feftival,  the  fenace  having  ordered  every  prifoner 
to  return  to  Pyrrhus,  upon  pain  of  death. 

The  command  of  the  army  being  conferred  on  Fabricius  the 
following  year,  an  unknown  perfon  came  into  his  camp,  with  a 
letter  from  the  king’s  phyfician,  who  ofFered  to  take  Pyrrhus  off 
by  poifon,  if  the  Romans  would  promife  him  a  recompence,  pro¬ 
portionable  to  the  fervice  he  fhould  render  them,  by  putting  an 
end  to  fo  deftrudlive  a  war  without  any  danger  to  themfelves. 
Fabricius,  who  retained  the  fame  probity  and  juftice*,  even  in 
time  of  war,  which  furnifhes  fo  many  pretexts  for  departing  from 
them,  and  as  he  knew  there  were  fame  rights,  which  ought 
to  be  preferved  inviolable,  even  with  enemies  themfelves,  was 
ftruck  with  a  juft  horror  at  this  propofal :  and  as  he  would  not 
fuffer  the  king  to  conquer  him  w  ith  gold,  he  thought  it  would 
be  infamous  in  himfelf  to  conquer  the  king  by  poifon.  After 
fome  conference,  therefore,  with  his  colleague  JEmilius,  he  wrrote 
a  letter  to  Pyrrhus,  to  caution  him  againlt  that  black  treachery'. 
His  letter  w'as  conceived  in  tliefe  terms  : 

CAIUS  FABRICIUS  AND  QUINTUS  aEMILIUS, 

CONSULS ; 

TO  KING  PYRRHUS ; 

HEALTH. 

“  YOU  feem  to  form  a  wrong  judgment  both  of  friends  and 
“  enemies  ;  and  this  will  be  yrour  own  opinion,  when  you  have 
“  read  the  letter  which  has  been  written  to  us  :  for  you  will 

then  be  fenfible,  that  you  are  carrying  on  a  war  againft  peo- 
“  pie  of  virtue  and  honour,  at  the  fame  time  that  yrou  repofe 
“  entile  confidence  in  the  word  of  men.  The  information  we 
“  now  fend  you,  refults  more  from  our  affedtion  for  ourfelves, 
“  than  for  you  :  for  we  were  unwilling  that  your  death  (hould 
“  give  the  world  occalion  to  defame  us  ;  and  would  not  have 
“  it  imagined  that  we  had  recourfe  to  treachery,  through  def- 
“  pair  of  terminating  this  w'ar  happily  by'  our  valour.” 

Pyrrhus  having  received  this  letter,  and  finding  it  to  be  a  true 
reprefentation  of  the  fadt,  caufed  his  phyfician  to  be  punifhed, 

*  Ejufdem  animi  fuit,  auro  non  vinci,  veneno  non  vincere.  Admirati 
fumus  ingentem  virum,  quern  non  regis,  non  cor.tra  regem  promiiTa 
fiexiffent;  boni  exempli’  tenacem ;  quod  difficillimnm  eft,  in  bello  innocen- 
tem  ;  qui  aliquod  efle  creaeret  eciam  in  hofte  nefas;  qui  in  fumma  pauper- 
late,  quam  ftbi  decus  fecerat,  lion  aliter  refugit  divitias  quam  venenum. 
Eenec.  Epift.  120.  - 
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and  fent  back  all  his  prifoners  to  the  conful  without  ranfom,  as 
a  teftimonial  of  his  gratitude  to  Fabricius  and  the  Romans. 
He  likewife  deputed  Cineas  to  negociate  a  peace  ;  but  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  who  would  never  accept  either  a  favour  from  their  ene¬ 
my,  or  a  recompence  for  not  committing  the  moft  execrable 
piece  of  injuftice,  were  not  averfe  to  receiving  the  prifoners : 
they  however  returned  an  equal  number  of  Tarentines  and 
Samnites,  as  an  equivalent ;  but  as  to  the  treaty  of  pacification, 
they  would  not  permit  Cineas  to  mention  it,  till  Pyrrhus  had 
returned  to  Epirus  in  the  fame  fleet  that  landed  him  and  his 
troops  in  Italy.  But  as  his  affairs  made  a  fecond  battle  necef- 
fary,  he  affembled  his  army,  and  attacked  the  Romans  near  the 
city  of  Afculum. 

The  troops  fought  with  great  obftinacy  on  both  Tides,  and 
the  victory  continued  doubtful  till  the  clofe  of  the  battle.  Pyrr¬ 
hus,  at  the  beginning  of  the  aftion,  having  been  driven  into 
places  impradicable  to  the  cavalry,  and  againft  a  river  very  diffi¬ 
cult,  as  well  in  regard  to  its  banks  as  marfhes  on  the  fides  of  it, 
was  treated  very  rudely  by  the  enemy,  and  loft  a  great  number 
of  his  men.  But  having  at  laft  difengaged  himfelf  from  that 
difadvantageous  fituation,  and  regained  the  plain,  where  he 
could  make  ufe  of  his  elephants,  he  advanced  againft  the  Ro- 
mans  with  the  greateft  impetuofity,  his  ranks  being  all  in  good 
order  and  well  clofed  ;  and  as  he  met  with  a  vigorous  refiftance, 
the  flaughter  became  very  great,  and  he  himfelf  was  wounded. 
He,  however,  had  difpofed  his  elephants  fo  judicioufly,  that 
they  broke  through  the  Roman  infantry,  in  feveral  quarters, 
notwithftanding  which  they  ftill  maintained  their  ground.  The 
two  armies,  fired  with  implacable  rage,  exerted  the  utmoft  ef¬ 
forts  that  bravery  could  infpire,  and  did  not  ceafe  fighting  till 
night  parted  them.  The  lofs  was  almoft  equal  on  both  fides, 
and  amounted  to  15,000  men  in  the  whole.  The  Romans  were 
the  firft  who  retreated,  and  gained  their  camp,  which  was  near 
the  field  of  battle.  The  advantage,  therefore,  feemed  to  remain 
with  Pyrrhus,  who  continued  longeft  in  the  field  ;  but  when  one 
of  his  officers  came  to  congratulate  him  on  his  vidory,  “  If  we 
“  gain  fuch  another,”  replied  he,  “  we  are  inevitably  ruined.” 
And  as  he  had  really  loft  his  beft  troops  and  braved  officers,  he 
was  very  fenfible  of  his  inability  to  bring  another  army  into  the 
field  againft  the  Romans,  whofe  very  defeat  infpired  them  with 
new  vigour  and  ardour  to  continue  the  war*. 


*  Per  damna,  per  caedes,  ab  ipfo 
Ducit  opes  animumque  ferro. 


Horat. 
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*  While  he  was  revolving  thefe  melancholy  thoughts  in  his 
mind,  and  had  the  mortification  to  fee  himfeif  in  a  manner  defti- 
tute  of  all  refource,  and  incapable  of  recurring  to  any  honourable 
expedient,  to  diiengage  himfeif  from  an  enterprife  he  had  under¬ 
taken  too  inconfiderately,  a  dawn  of  hope  and  good  fortune  in- 
fpired  him  with  a  new  refolution.  A  deputation  was  fent  to 
him  at  that  critical  juncture  from  Sicily,  with  a  commiffion  to  de¬ 
liver  Syracufe,  Agrigentum,  and  the  city  of  the  Leontines,  into 
his  polfelfion  ;  f  and  to  implore  the  affillance  of  his  arms  to  drive 
the  Carthaginians  from  their  ifland,  and  deliver  them  from  their 
tyrants.  Several  couriers  from  Greece  alfo  arrived  at  his  camp 
at  the  fame  time,  to  inform  him  that  Ceraunus  had  been  killed 
in  a  battle  with  the  Gauls  in  Macedonia,  and  that  this  kingdom 
feemed  to  invite  him  to  afcend  the  throne. 

Pyrrhus  then  found  himfeif  in  a  new  perplexity.  A  moment 
before  be  was  deftitute  of  all  hope,  and  now  it  flowed  fo  fall  upon 
him,  that  he  was  at  a  lofs  to  determine  which  offer  he  ought  to 
prefer.  But  after  a  long  deliberation,  and  when  he  had  mature¬ 
ly  weighed  the  reafons  that  offered  themfelves  on  both  fides,  he 
refolved  for  Sicily,  which  would  open  him  a  paffage  into  Africa, 
and  conduct  him  to  a  more  ample  harveft  of  glory.  In  ccnfe- 
quence  of  this  refolution,  he  immediately  difpatched  Cineas  to 
treat  with  the  cities,  and  gave  them  affurances  of  his  fpeedy  arri¬ 
val  ;  he  then  embarked  for  Sicily,  after  he  had  left  a  ftrong  gar- 
rifon  in  Tarentum,  notwithftanding  the  repugnance  of  the  inha¬ 
bitants,  who  had  the  mortification  of  feeing  themfelves  abandon¬ 
ed  by  Pyrrhus,  and  reduced  at  the  fame  time  to  a  ftate  of  flavery 
by  his  troops. 

When  he  arrived  in  Sicily,  he  immediately  became  mafter  of 
Syracufe,  which  was  delivered  up  to  him  by  SoffratusJ,  who 
then  governed  that  city,  and  by  Thenon,  who  commanded  in 
the  citadel.  He  alfo  received  money  from  them,  out  of  the  pub¬ 
lic  treafury,  and  about  200  ffiips,  which  facilitated  his  conquefc 
of  all  Sicily.  His  infinuating  and  affable  behaviour  at  his  firlh 
arrival,  gained  him  the  hearts  of  all  the  people  ;  and  as  he  had 
then  an  army  of  30,000  foot,  and  5000  horfe,  with  a  fleet  of  200 
fail,  he  difpoffeffed  the  Carthaginians  of  their  fettlements  in  that 
ifland,  and  obliged  them  to  evacuate  the  city  of  Eryx,  which  was 

*  Plut.  in  Pyrr.  p.  397,  398.  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  22.  Juliin.  1.  xviii.  C.  2. 
et  1.  jxiii.  c.  3. 

4  A.  M.  3726.  Anr.  J.  C.  278. 

1  He  is  called  Sefiftrates  by  Dionyfius  HalicarnafTus, 

vol.  vi.  ’  O  the. 
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the  ftrongeft  of  all  their  places  there,  and  the  beft  furnilhed  with 
people  for  its  defence.  He  alfo  defeated,  in  a  great  battle,  the  in¬ 
habitants  of  Medina,  who  were  called  Mamertines  *,  and  whofe 
frequent  irruptions  infefted  all  Sicily,  and  entirely  demolifhed  all 
their  fortreffes. 

The  rapid  progrefs  of  his  arms  terrified  the  Carthaginians, 
who  were  now  divefted  of  all  their  acquifitions  in  Sicily,  except 
the  fingle  city  of  Lilybseum  ;  and  they  fent  to  purchafe  peace 
and  his  friendfhip  with  money  and  {hips.  <But  as  he  afpited  to 
much  greater  things,  he  anfwered  them,  that  the  only  method 
to  obtain  what  they  defired,  would  be  to  abandon  Sicily,  and 
confent  to  let  the  Libyan  fea  be  the  boundary  between  them 
and  the  Greeks.  He  intended  to  beftow  Sicily  on  his  fon  Hele- 
nus,  as  a  kingdom  to  which  he  had  a  right  by  birth,  this  prince 
being  his  fon  by  the  daughter  of  Agathocles  ;  and  he  propofed 
to  give  his  fon  Alexander  the  kingdom  of  Italy,  which  he  look¬ 
ed  upon  as  a  certain  conqueft. 

A  continued  feries  of  profperity,  and  the  numerous  forces  un¬ 
der  his  command,  had  raifed  his  hopes  fo  high  at  that  time,  that 
lie  thought  of  nothing  but  accomplifliing  the  great  views  that 
had  drawn  him  into  Sicily  ;  the  firft  and  principal  of  which  was 
the  conqueft:  of  Africa.  He  had  a  fufficient  number  of  veflels 
for  that  great  expedition,  but  wanted  mariners ;  in  order,  there¬ 
fore,  to  obtain  that  fupply,  he  obliged  the  cities  to  furnifh  him 
with  men,  and  feverely  punifiied  thofe  who  neglefted  to  obey  his 
orders. 

In  confequence  of  thefe  proceedings,  his  power  was  foon 
changed  into  an  infolent  and  tyrannical  fway,  which  firft  drew  up¬ 
on  him  the  hatred  of  the  family  and  friends  of  Agathocles,  whom 
he  deprived  of  all  the  fortunes  they  had  received  from  that  prince, 
and  bellowed  them  upon  his  own  creatures,  fin  contempt  of 
the  cuftomsof  that  country,  he  alfo  conferred  the  firft  dignities 
and  the  government  of  cities,  on  his  guards  and  centurions,  whom 
he  continued  in  the  magiftracy  as  long  as  he  thought  proper, 
and  without  any  regard  to  the  time  prefcribed  by  the  laws. 
And  as  to  all  judicial  proceedings  with  refpedf  to  private  proper¬ 
ty,  and  other  affairs  of  that  nature,  he  either  decided  them  by 
his  own  arbitrary  lentence,  or  left  them  to  the  determination  of 


*  The  word  fignifies  Martial,  becaufe  they  were  a  very  warlike  people. 
They  originally  came  from  Italy,  and  having  made  themfelves  mafters  of 
Medina,  into  which  they  had  been  received,  they  retained  their  own  name 
there,  though  that  of  the  city  was  not  changed. 

Dion.  Malic,  in  Excerpt,  p.  571. 

his 
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his  courtiers,  whofe  foie  views  were  to  enrich  themfelves  by  for¬ 
did  gain,  and  live  in  all  manner  of  luxury,  profufion,  and  de¬ 
bauchery. 

A  condu6t  fo  opprefiive  and  different  from  that  by  which  he 
at  fivft  had  fo  well  l’ucceeded,  could  not  fail  to  alienate  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  from  him  ;  and  when  he  became  fenfible  that 
he  was  univerfally  hated,  and  that  the  Sicilians,  exafperated  at 
his  odious  government,  were  folicitous  to  (hake  off  the  yoke,  he 
placed  in  moll  of  the  cities  fuch  garrifons  as  lie  knew  were  at  his 
devotion,  under  pretext  that  the  Carthaginians  were  preparing 
to  invade  him.  He  alfo  feized  the  molt  illuftrious  citizens  of 
each  city,  and  caufed  them  to  be  put  to  death,  after  he  had 
charged  them  with  treafonable  confpiracies.  Of  this  number 
was  Thenon,  the  commander  of  the  citadel :  and  all  the  impor¬ 
tant  fervices  he  had  rendered  the  king  of  Epirus  did  not  fuffice 
to  exempt  him  from  fo  cruel  a  policy  ;  though  it  was  allowed 
that  he  had  contributed  more  than  any  other  perfon  to  reduce 
Sicily  under  Pyrrhus.  He  alfo  refolved  to  have  Softratus  feiz¬ 
ed  ;  but  as  he  had  fome  fufpicion  of  what  was  intended  againlt 
him,  he  found  means  to  quit  the  city.  A  prince  hazards  all 
things  when  he  lofes  the  affe£ion  of  his  people,  which  is  the 
ftrongeft  tie  that  unites  them  to  their  id ve reign.  The  fame, 
barbarous  and  unjud  treatment  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Syra- 
cufe,  who  had  conduced  moil  to  the  progrefs  of  his  power  in 
that  Hand,  rendered  him  entirely  odious  and  infupportable  to  the 
Sicilians.  Such  was  the  charadler  of  Pyrrhus ;  his  vigorous 
conduct  in  the  enterprifes  he  undertook,  facilitated  his  conqueft 
of  kingdoms  and  provinces,  but  he  wanted  art  to  preferve  them*. 
The  averlion  which  the  cities  conceived  againft  him  was  fo  great, 
that  fome  of  them  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Carthaginians, 
and  others  with  the  Mamertines,  in  order  to  deftroy  him. 

At  this  jun&ure,  when  he  beheld  nothing  but  new  infurrec- 
tions  and  revolts  kindling  all  around,  he  received  letters  from  the 
Samnites  and  Tarentines,  which  informed  him,  that  they  had 
been  difpoffeffed  of  all  their  lands,  and  were  then  fhut  up  in  their 
cities,  where  it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  fuftain  the  war, 
unlefs  he  would  haften  to  their  affiffance.  Thefe  letters  arrived 
at  a  proper  time  for  affording  him  an  honourable  pretext  for 
his  departure,  and  preventing  it  from  appearing  a  flight  from 
Sicily,  as  if  he  defpaired  of  fucceeding  any  longer  in  that  ifland. 

*  Ut  ad  divincenda  regna  inviftus  habebatur,  ita  divictis  aquifitlfque 
celeriter  carebat ;  tanto  melius  ftudebat  acquirerc  imperia,  quam  retiuere. 
Juftin.  1.  xxv.  c.  4. 
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As  he  was  embarking  at  Syracufe,  the  Carthaginians  attack¬ 
ed  him  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  obliged  him  to  fight,  in  the  very 
port,  againft  thofe  Barbarians,  where  he  loft  feveral  of  his  ftn'ps. 
This,  however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  failing  to  Italy  with 
rhofe  that  remained  ;  but  upon  his  arrival  there,  he  found  a 
great  body  of  Marr.ertines,  who  had  palled  thither  before  him, 
to  the  number  of  near  10,000  men,  and  greatly  incommoded  his 
march,  by  frequently  harafling  his  troops,  and  making  repeat¬ 
ed  attacks  upon  his  rear-guard. 

*  Livy  and  Dionyfius  of  Halicarnaffus  tell  us  one  circum- 
ftance  not  very  much  to  the  honour  of  Pyrrhus’s  memory.  In 
Locris  was  a  celebrated  temple,  confecrated  to  Prol'erpine,  and 
held  in  the  greateft  veneration  by  all  the  inhabitants  of  that 
country,  as  well  as  by  ftrangers ;  and  no  one  had  ever  prefumed 
to  violate  it,  though  it  was  certain  that  immenfe  treafures  were 
depoiited  within  it.  j-  Pyrrhus,  who  then  wanted  money  ex¬ 
tremely,  was  not  fo  fcrupulous,  but  carried  off  all  the  riches  of 
the  goddefs,  and  lodged  them  in  his  Ihip.  The  next  day,  if 
hiftory  may  be  credited,  his  fleet  was  fhattered  by  a  violent  tem- 
peft,  and  all  the  veflels  that  were  laden  with  thefe  rich  and  fa- 
cred  fpoils  were  call  upon  the  coafts  of  Locris.  This  proud 
prince;  fays  Livy,  being  convinced  by  this  cruel  difafter,  that  the 
gods  were  not  imaginary  beings,  caufed  all  the  treafures  to  be 
replaced  in  the  temple  with  the  utmoft  devotion.  The  goddefs, 
however,  was  not  appeafed  by  this  involuntary  reftitution ;  and 
the  author  who  relates  this  event,  reprefents  this  impious  facri- 
■ege  as  the  caufe  of  all  the  future  calamities  which  happened  to 
Pyrrhus,  and  particularly  of  the  unfortunate  death  which  put  an 
end  to  his  enterprifes. 

^  Pyrrhus,  after  he  had  fuffered  by  this  tempeft,  arrived  at  Ta- 
rentum  with  20,000  foot  and  3000  horfe,  and  w’h’en  he  had  rein¬ 
forced  them  with  the  beft  troops  he  could  find  in  that  city,  he  ad¬ 
vanced,  by  long  marches,  againft  the  Romans,  who  were  encamp¬ 
ed  in  the  country  of  the  Samnitcs. 

This  people  retained  a  l'ecret  refentment  againft  Pyrrhus,  for 
deferring  them,  when  he  undertook  his  expedition  into  Sicily  ; 
for  which  reafon  he  was  joined  by  very  few  of  their  troops.  This, 
however,  did  not  prevent  him  from  dividing  his  army  into  two  bo¬ 
dies  ;  one  of  which  he  fent  into  Lucania,  to  oppofe  the  conful, 
who  was  there  at  that  time,  and  to  render  him  incapable  of  af- 


*  Plut.  in  Pyrr.  p.  39 9.  Paufan.  1.  i.  p.  22.  Juftin,  I.  xxiii.  c.  3. 
f  Liv.  1.  xxix.  n.  26.  Dionyf.  Halicarn.  in  Excerp.  p.  542. 

1  A.  M.  3730.  Ant.  J.  C.  274. 
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filling  his  colleague :  the  other  he  led  himfelf  againfl  Manius 
Curius,  the  other  conful,  who  had  intrenched  himfelf  in  a  very 
advantageous  poll,  near  the  city  of  Benev-entum,  where  he  wait¬ 
ed  for  the  fuceours  that  were  advancing  to  him  from  Lueania. 

Pyrrhus  hadened,  as  much  as  pofiible,  to  attack  this  la!l,  be¬ 
fore  the  other  had  joined  him  ;  and  with  this  view  he  feledled 
his  bed  troops,  with  fuch  of  his  elephants  as  were  flrongelt,  and 
of  mod  fervice  in  the  field  -r  after  which  he  began  his  march, 
about  the  clofe  of  the  evening,  in  order  to  furprife  the  conful  in 
his  camp.  The  enemy,  however,  difeovered  him  the  next  morn¬ 
ing,  as  he  was  defeending  the  mountains  ;  and  Manius,  having 
marched  out  of  his  intrenchments  with  a  body  of  troops,  fell  upon 
the  fil'd  he  met.  Thefe  he  foon  put  into  confufion,  and  obliged 
them  to  have  recourfe  to  flight,  which  fpread  univerfal  terror 
among  the  red,  great  numbers  of  whom  were  flain,  and  even  fotr.e 
of  the  elephants  taken. 

This  fuccefs  emboldened  Manius  to  draw  all  his  troops  out  or 
their  intrenchments,  in  order  to  combat  in  the  open  plain.  One 
of  his  wings  had  the  advantage,  at  the  beginning  of  the  battle, 
and  puflied  their  enemies  with  great  vigour  ;  but  the  other  was 
overthrown  by  the  elephants,  and  driven  back  to  their  camp. 
In  this  emergency,  he  fent  for  the  troops  he  had  left  behind  him 
to  guard  the  intrenchments,  and  who  were  all  frefh  and  under  arms. 
Thefe  forces  advanced  in  the  critical  moment,  and  with  their 
pikes  and  darts  compelled  the  elephants  to  turn  their  backs  and 
fall  upon  their  own  battalions  ;  w'hich  created  fuch  a  general 
confufion,  that  the  Romans  at  lad  obtained  a  complete  victory, 
which,  in  fomefenfe,  was  of  no  lefs  value  to  them  than  their  fu¬ 
ture  conqued  of  all  nations  £  for  the  intrepidity  they  difeovered 
in  this  engagement,  and  the  gallant  actions  they  performed  in 
all  the  battles  they  fought  with  fuch  an  enemy  as  Pyrrhus,  in- 
creafed  their  reputation,  as  well  as  their  fortitude  and  confidence 
in  their  own  bravery,  and  caufed  them  to  be  confidered  as  invin¬ 
cible.  This  victory  over  Pyrrhus  rendered  them1  indifputable 
maders  of  all  Italy  between  the  two  feas  and’ this  acquisition 
was  foon  fucceeded  by  the  wars  with  Carthage,  in  which,  having 
at  lad  fubdued  that  potent  rival,  they  no  longer  beheld  any 
power  in  a  condition  to  oppofe  them. 

In  this  manner  did  Pyrrhus  find  himfelf  fallen  from  all  the  high 
hopes  he  had  conceived,  with  relation  to  Italy  and  Sicily,  after 
he  had  confumed  fix  whole  years  in  thofe  wars,  and  entirely  ruin¬ 
ed  his  own  affairs.  It  mud  be  acknowledged,  however,  that  he 
preferved  an  invincible  fortitude  of  mind,  amidd  all  thefe  dil"- 
graces  y  and  his  experience,  in  military  affairs,  with  his  va’our 
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and  intrepidity,  caufed  him  always  to  pafs  for  the  firft  of  all  the 
kings  and  generals  of  his  time.  But  whatever  he  acquired  by 
his  great  exploits, he  foon  loft  by  his  vain  hopes;  for  his  impatience 
to  purfue  what  he  had  not  yet  attained  rendered  him  incapable 
of  preferving  what  was  already  in  his  poffeffion.  This  difpolition 
of  his  made  Antigonus  compare  him  to  a  man  who  threw  good 
calls  at  table,  but- played  them  very  ill. 

*  He  at  length  returned  to  Epirus,  with  8000  foot  and  500 
horfe  ;  but  as  his  revenues  were  not  fufficient  for  the  fubiiftence 
of  thefe  troops,  he  was  induftrious  to  find  out  fome  new  war  for 
their  fupport ;  and  having  received  a  reinforcement  of  fome 
Gauls  who  joined  him,  he  threw  himfelf  into  Macedonia,  where 
Antigonus  then  reigned.  His  intention  was  only  to  ravage  the 
country,  and  carry  off  a  great  booty  ;  but  when  he  had  once 
made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  cities,  without  difficulty,  and  had 
alio  feduced  2000  of  Antigonus’  foldiers  over  to  his  party,  be 
indulged  the  mod  exalted  hopes,  marched  againft  Antigonus 
himfelf,  attacked  him  in  the  defiles,  and  put  his  whole  army  into 
diforder.  A  large  body  of  other  Gauls,  who  formed  the  rear 
guard  of  Antigonus,  courageoufly  luftained  his  efforts  for  fome 
time,  and  the  encounter  grew  very  warm  ;  but  moll  of  them 
were  at  lad  cut  to  pieces  ;  and  thofe  who  commanded  the  ele¬ 
phants,  being  furrounded  by  his  troops,  fnrrendered  themfelves 
prifoners,  and  delivered  up  the  elephants.  The  Macedonian  pha¬ 
lanx  was  all  that  now  remained  ;  but  the  troops  who  compofed 
this  corps  were  ftruek  with  terror  and  confufion  at  the  defeat  of 
their  rear  guard.  Pyrrhus,  perceiving  that  they  feemed  to  refufe 
fighting  him,  llretched  out  his  hand  to  the  commanders,  and 
other  officers,  and  called  each  of  them  by  his  name.  This  expe¬ 
dient  gained  him  all  the  infantry  of  Antigonus,  who  was  obliged 
to  have  recourfe  to  flight,  in  order  to  preferve  fome  of  the  mari¬ 
time  places  in  their  obedience  to  him. 

Pyrrhus  was  exceedingly  animated  by  this  vidlory,  as  may 
be  judged  by  the  following  infcription  on  the  fpoils  which  he 
confecrated  to  the  Itonian  *  Minerva.  “  Pyrrhus,  king  of  the 
“  Moloffians,  confecrates  to  the  Itonian  Minerva  thele  buck- 
“  lers  of  the  fierce  Gauls,  after  he  had  defeated  the  whole  army 
“  of  Antigonus.  Let  no  one  be  furprifed  at  this  event.  The 


*  Plat,  in  Pyrrh.  p.  400.  Paufan.  1.  i.  c.  23.  Juftin.  I.  xxxv.  c.  3. 

*  Minerva  was  called  Itoniu,  from  Itonus,  the  fon  of  Ampbidtyon,  and 
Ihe  1:  ad  two  temples  dedicated  to  her  under  this  name ;  one  in  Theffaly,  near 
Hariffa,  which  was  the  fame  with  that  in  the  pffage  before  us  :  the  other 
was  in  Eteotia,  near  Coronsa. 
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“  defcendants  of  fEacus  are  ftill,  as  they  originally  were,  perfe£f- 
“  ly  brave  and  valiant.” 

Pyrrhus,  after  this  victory,  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  the  cities 
of  Macedonia,  and  particularly  of  fEge  -f-,  whofe  inhabitants  he 
treated  with  great  feverity,  and  garrifoned  their  city  with  part  of 
his  Gauls,  a  people  as  infatiable  and  rapacious  after  money,  as  any 
nation  that  was  ever  in  the  world.  The  moment  they  took  pof- 
feffion  of  the  city,  they  began  with  plundering  the  tombs  of  the 
Macedonian  kings,  whofe  remains  were  depofited  there.  They 
alfo  carried  off  all  the  riches  inclofed  in  thofe  monuments,  and, 
with  facrilegious  infolence,  fcattered  the  allies  of  thofe  princes 
in  the  air.  Pyrrhus  lightly  pafTed  over  this  intamous  action  ; 
either  becaufe  the  important  affairs  he  then  had  upon  his  hands 
engaged  his  whole  attention,  or  that  his  prefGng  occafion  for 
the  fervice  of  thefe  Barbarians  rendered  him  unwilling  to  alienate 
their  affection  from  him,  by  too  ftrifl  an  inquiry  into  this  pro¬ 
ceeding,  which  would  make  it  ncceffary  for  him  to  punifh  the 
delinquents.  So  criminal  a  connivance  funk  him  very  much  in 
the  opinion  of  the  Macedonians. 

*  Though  his  affairs  were  not  eflablifhed  on  fo  fecure  a 
foundation  as  to  give  him  juft  reafon  to  be  void  of  apprehea- 
fion,  he  conceived  new  hopes,  and  engaged  in  new  enterpri- 
fes.  Cleonymtts,  the  Spartan,  came  to  folicit  him  to  march, 
his  army  againit  Lacedtemonia,  and  Pyrrhus  lent  a  willing  ear 
to  that  propofal.  This  Cleonyrrms  was  of  the  royal  race.  Cleo- 
nymus,  his  father,  who  wa6  king  of  Sparta,  had  two  fons  ; 
Acrotates,  and  Cleonymus.  The  former,  who  was  the  eldeft, 
died  before  his  father,  and  left  a  fon  named  Areus.  After 
the  death  of  the  old  king,  a  difpute  with  relation  to  the  fove- 
reignty  arofe  between  Areus  and  Cleonymus  ;  and  as  this  lat¬ 
ter  feemed  to  be  a  man  of  a  violent  and  defpotic  difpofition, 
the  conteft  was  decided  in  favour  of  Areus.  Cleonymus,  when 
he  was  much  advanced  in  3ge,  efpoufed  a  very  beautiful  wo¬ 
man,  whofe  name  was  Chelidonida,  the  daughter  of  Leotychi- 
das.  This  young  lady  conceived  a  violent  pafiicn  for  Acro¬ 
tates,  the  fon  of  king  Areus,  who  was  very  amiable,  finely 
fhaped,  and  in  the  flower  of  his  youth.  This  circumftance  • 
rendered  her  marriage  not  <  n’y  a  very  melancholy,  but  dif- 
honourable  affair,  to  her  hufband  Cleonymus,  who  was  equal¬ 
ly  tranfported  with  love  and  jealoufy ;  for  his  difgrace  was 

*  A  city  of  Macedonia  on  the  river  Haliacmon. 

f  A.  M.  3733.  Anr.  J.  C.  371.  Plat- in  Pyrrh.  p.  400 — 403.  Pau* 
far.,  l.i,  p.  13, 34,  et  1.  iii.  p.  168.  JuiUn.  1.  xxv.  c.  4. 
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public,  and  every  Spartan  acquainted  with  the  contempt  his  wife 
entertained  for  him.  Animated,  therefore,  with  a  burning  im¬ 
patience  to  avenge  himfelf  at  once  on  his  partial  citizens  and 
his  faithlefs  wife,  he  prevailed  with  Pyrrhus  to  march  againft 
Sparta,  with  an  army  of  25,000  foot,  2000  horfe,  and  24  ele¬ 
phants. 

Thefe  great  preparations  for  war  made  it  immediately  evi¬ 
dent,  that  Pyrrhus  was  more  intent  to  conquer  Peloponnefus 
for  himfelf,  than  to  make  Cleonymus  mailer  of  Sparta.  This, 
indeed,  he  ftrongly  difavowed  in  all  his  difcourfe  ;  for  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  fent  ambafiadors  to  him  during  his  refi- 
dence  at  Megalopolis,  he  affured  them  that  no  hoililities  were 
intended  by  him  againft  Sparta,  and  that  he  only  came  to  re- 
ftore  liberty  to  thofe  cities  which  Antigonus  pofleffed  in  that 
country.  He  even  declared  to  them,  that  he  detigned  to  fend 
his  youngeft  children  to  Sparta,  if  they  would  permit  him  fo 
to  do,  that  they  might  be  educated  in  the  manners  and  difci- 
pline  of  that  city,  and  have  the  advantage,  above  all  other  kings 
and  princes,  of  being  trained  up  in  fo  excellent  a  fchool. 

With  thefe  flattering  promifes  he  amufed  all  fuch-as  preferred 
themfelves  to  him  in  his  march  ;  but  thofe  perfons  muft  be 
very  thoughtlefs  and  imprudent,  who  place  any  confidence  in 
the  language  of  politicians,  with  whom  artifice  and  deceit  pafs  for 
wifdom,  and  faith  for  weaknefs  and  want  of  judgment.  Pyrr¬ 
hus  had  no  fooner  advanced  into  the  territories  of  Sparta, 
than  he  began  to  ravage  and  plunder  all  the  country  around 
him- 

He  arrived  in  the  evening  before  Lacedaemon,  which  Cleo¬ 
nymus  defired  him  to  attack  without  a  moment’s  delay,  that  they 
might  take  advantage  of  the  confufion  of  the  inhabitants,  who 
had  no  fufpicion  of  a  fiege,  and  of  the  abfence  of  king  Areus, 
who  was  gone  to  Crete  to  affift  the  Gortynians.  The  helots, 
and  friends  of  Cleonymus,  were  fo'  confident  of  fuccefs,  that  they 
were  then  aftually  preparing  his  houfe  for  his  reception  ;  firmly 
perfuaded  he  would  fup  there  that  very  night  with  Pyrrhus. 
But  this  prince,  who  looked  upon  the  conqueft  of  the  city  as 
inevitable,  deferred  the  aflault  till  the  next  morning.  That  de¬ 
lay  faved  Sparta,  and  fiiowed  at  there  are  favourable  and  de-j 
cifive  moments  which  muft  be  feized  immediately,  and  which, 
once  negle&ed,  never  return. 

When  night  came,  the  Lacedaemonians  deliberated  on  the  ex¬ 
pediency  of  fending  their  wives  to  Crete,  but.  were  oppofed  by 
them  in  that  point.  One  among  them,  in  particular,  whcfe  name 
was  Archidamia,  rulhed  into  the  fenate  with  a  drawn  fword,  and 

after 
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after  {he  had  uttered  her  complaints,  in  the  name  of  the  reft,  de¬ 
manded  of  the  men  who  were  there  aflembled,  “  What  could 
“  be  their  inducement  to  entertain  fo  bad  an  opinion  of  them, 
“  as  to  imagine  they  would  confent  to  live  after  the  deftrudtion 
“  of  Sparta  ?” 

The  fame  council  gave  directions  for  opening  a  trench  parallel 
to  the  enemy’s  camp,  in  order  to  oppofe  their  approaches  to 
the  city,  by  placing  troops  along  that  work :  but,  as  the  ab- 
fence  of  their  king,  and  the  furprife  with  which  they  were  then 
feized,  prevented  them  from  railing  a  fufficient  number  of  men, 
to  form  a  front  equal  to  that  of  the  enemy,  and  engage  them 
in  the  open  field,  they  refolved  to  (hut  themfelves  up  as  fecurely 
as  pofiible,  by  adding  to  each  extremity  of  the  ditch  a  kind  of 
intrenchment,  formed  by  a  barricade  of  carriages,  funk  in  the 
earth,  up  to  the  axle-trees  of  the  wheels,  that  by  thefe  means 
they  might  check  the  impetuofity  of  the  elephants,  and  prevent 
the  cavalry  from  aflaulting  them  in  flank. 

While  the  men  were  employed  in  this  work,  their  wives  and 
daughters  came  to  join  them  ;  and  after  they  had  exhorted  thofe 
who  were  appointed  for  the  encounter  to  take  fome  repofe, 
while  the  night  lafted,  they  proceeded  to  meafure  the  length  o£ 
the  trench,  and  took  in  the  third  part  of  it  for  their  own  lhare 
in  the  work,  which  they  completed  before  day.  The  trench 
was  nine  feet  in  breadth,  fix  in  depth,  and  900  in  length. 

When  day  appeared,  and  the  enemy  began  to  be  in  motion, 
thofe  women  prefented  arms  to  all  the  young  men,  and,  as  they 
were  retiring  from  the  trench  they  had  made,  they  exhorted 
them  to  behave  in  a  gallant  manner  ;  intreating  them,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  confider  how  glorious  it  would  be  for  them  to 
conquer  in  the  fight  of  their  country,  and  breathe  their  laft  in 
the  arms  of  their  mothers  and  wives,  after  they  had  proved  them¬ 
felves  worthy  of  Sparta  by  their  valour.  When  Chelidonida, 
in  particular,  retired  with  the  reft,  {he  prepared  a  cord,  which 
fhe  intended  {hould  be  the  fatal  inftrument  of  her  death,  to  pre¬ 
vent  her  from  falling  into  the  hands  of  her  hulband,  if  the  city 
{hould  happen  to  be  taken. 

Pyrrhus,  in  the  mean  time,  advanced  at  the  head  of  his  in¬ 
fantry,  to  attack  the  Spartan  front,  who  waited  for  him  on  the 
other  fide  of  the  trench,  with  their  bucklers  clofely  joined  to¬ 
gether.  The  trench  was  not  only  very  difficult  to  be  paffed, 
but  the  foldiers  of  Pyrrhus  could  not  even  approach  the  edge  of 
it,  nor  maintain  a  good  footing,  becaufe  the  earth,  which  had 
been  newly  thrown  up,  eafily  gave  way  under  them.  When 
his  fon  Ptolemy  faw  this  inconvenience,  he  drew  out  2000 
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Gauls,  with  a  feleCl  band  of  Chaonians,  and  filed  off  along  the 
trench  to  the  place  where  the  carriages  were  difpofed,  in  order 
to  open  a  paffage  for  the  reft  of  the  troops.  But  thefe  were 
ranged  fo  thick,  and  funk  to  fuch  a  depth  in  the  earth,  as  ren¬ 
dered  his  defign  impracticable.  Upon  which  the  Gauls  endeav¬ 
oured  to  furmount  this  difficulty,  by  difengaging  the  wheels,  in 
order  to  draw  the  carriages  into  the  adjoining  river. 

The  young  Acrotates  was  the  firft  who  faw  the  danger,  and 
immediately  Ihot  through  the  city  with  300  foldiers.  Having 
taken  a  large  compafs,  he  poured  upon  the  rear  of  Ptolemy’s 
troops,  without  being  difcovered  in  his  approach,  becaufe  he 
advanced  through  hollow  ways.  Upon  this  fudden  attack,  as 
their  ranks  were  broken,  and  their  troops  thrown  into  diforder, 
they  crowded  and  preffed  upon  each  other,  and  mod  of  them 
rolled  into  the  ditch,  and  fell  around  the  chariots.  In  a  word, 
after  a  long  encounter,  which  coft  them  a  vaft  quantity  of  blood, 
they  were  repulfed,  and  obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  flight.  The 
old  men,  and  mod  of  the  women  flood  on  the  other  fide  of  the 
trench,  and  beheld  with  admiration  the  undaunted  bravery  of 
Acrotates.  As  for  him,  covered  with  blood,  and  exulting  from 
his  victory,  he  returned  to  his  pod  amidft  the  univerfal  applaufe 
of  the  Spartan  women,  who  extolled  his  valour,  and  envied,  at 
the  fame  time,  the  glory  and  happinefs  of  Chelidonida  :  an  evi¬ 
dent  proof  that  the  Spartan  ladies  were  not  extremely  delicate 
in  point  of  conjugal  chaftity. 

The  battle  was  dill  hotter  along  the  edge  of  the  ditch,  where 
Pyrrhus  commanded,  and  which  was  defended  by  the  Lacede¬ 
monian  infantry :  the  Spartans  fought  with  great  intrepidity, 
and  feveral  among  them  diftinguiflied  themfelves  very  much  ; 
particularly  Phyilius,  who  after  having  oppofed  the  enemy  for 
a  confiderable  time,  and  hilled,  with  his  own  hand,  all  thofe 
wdio  attempted  to  force  a  paffage  where  he  fought ;  finding 
himfelf,  at  lad,  faint  with  the  many  wounds  he  had  received, 
and  the  large  quantity  of  blood  he  had  loft,  he  called  to  one  of 
the  officers  w’ho  commanded  at  that  pod,  and  after  having  re- 
figned  his  place  to  him,  he  retired  a  few  paces,  and  fell  down 
dead  amidft  his  countrymen,  that  the  enemy  might  not  be  maf- 
ters  of  his  body. 

Night  obliged  both  parties  to  difcontinue  the  engagement : 
but  the  next  morning  it  was  renewed  by  break  of  day.  The 
Lacedaemonians  defended  themfelves  with  new  efforts  of  ardour 
and  bravery,  and  even  the  women  would  not  forfake  them,  but 
were  always  at  hand  to  furnijfh  arms  and  refrediments  to  fuch  as 
wanted  them,  and  alfo  to  affift  in  carrying  off  the  wounded, 
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rhe  Macedonians  were  indefatigable  in  their  endeavours  to  fil^ 
jp  the  ditch  with  vaft  quantities  of  wood,  and  other  materials, 
*'hich  they  threw  upon  the  arms  and  dead  bodies  ;  and  the  La- 
:edaemonians  redoubled  their  ardour  to  prevent  their  effecting 
:hat  defign. 

But  while  the  latter  were  thus  employed,  Pyrrhus  had  forced 
himfelf  a  paffage  at  the  place  where  the  chariots  had  been  dif- 
pofed,  and  pufhed  forwards  full  fpeed  to  the  city.  Thofe  who 
defended  this  poft,  fet  up  loud  cries,  which  were  aniwered  by 
difmal  Ihrieks  from  the  women,  who  ran  from  place  to  place  in 
the  utmoft  cpnfternation.  Pyrrhus  ftill  advanced,  and  bore 
down  all  who  oppofed  him.  He  was  now  within  a  fmall  dis¬ 
tance  of  that  city,  when  a  (haft  from  a  Cretan  bow  pierced  his 
horfe,  and  made  him  fo  furious,  that  he  ran  with  his  mafter  into 
the  very  midft  of  the  enemy,  and  fell  dead  with  him  to  the 
ground.  Whilft  his  friends  crowded  about  him,  to  extricate 
him  from  the  danger  he  was  in,  the  Spartans  advanced  in  great 
numbers,  and,  with  their  arrows,  repulfed  the  Macedonians  be¬ 
yond  the  trench. 

Pyrrhus  then  caufed  a  general  retreat  to  be  founded,  in  ex¬ 
pectation  that  the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  loft  a  great  num¬ 
ber  of  men,  and  were  moft  of  them  wounded,  would  be  inclined 
to  furrender  the  city,  which  was  then  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  feemed  incapable  of  fuftaining  a  new  attack  :  but 
fat  the  very  inftant  when  every  thing  feemed  defperate,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Antigonus  arrived  frorfuCorinth,  with  a  very 
‘confiderable  body  of  foreign  troops ;  which  had  fcarce  entered 
‘the  city  before  king  Areus  appeared  with  2000  foot,  which  he 
[had  brought  from  Crete. 

Thefe  two  reinforcements,  which  the  Lacedemonians  received 
the  fame  day,  did  but  animate  Pyrrhus,  and  add  new  ardour 
to  his  ambition.  He  was  feniible,  that  it  would  be  more  glo¬ 
rious  for  him  to  take  the  city  in  fpite  of  its  new  defenders,  and 
-in  the  very  fight  of  its  king  ;  but,  after  he  had  made  fome  at¬ 
tempts  to  that  effeft,  and  was  convinced  that  he  would  gain 
-nothing  but  wounds,  he  defifted  from  his  enterprife,  and  began 
•to  ravage  the  country,  with  an  intention  to  pafs  the  winter  there; 
hut  he  was  diverted  from  this  defign  by  a  new  ray  of  hope, 
which  foon  drew  him  off  to  another  quarter. 

*  Ariftatus  and  Ariftippus,  two  of  the  principal  citizens  of 
Argos,  had  excited  a  great  fedition  in  that  city.  The  latter  of 

*  A.M.  3733.  Ant.  J.  C.  271.  Plut.  in  Pyrrh.  p.  403 — 406.  Pauf. 
L  i.  p.  24.  Julia).  1,  xxv.  c.  5, 
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thefe  was  defirous  of  fupporting  himfelf,  by  the  favour  and  pro¬ 
tection  of  Antigonus  ;  and  Ariftaeus,  in  order  to  fruftrate  his 
defign,  immediately  invited  Pyrrhus  to  efpoufe  his  party.  The 
king  of  Epirus,  always  fond  of  new  motions,  coniidered  his 
victories  as  fo  many  Heps  to  greater  advantages ;  and  thought 
his  defeats  furnifhed  him  with  indifpenfable  reafons  for  entering 
upon  a  new  war,  to  repair  his  Ioffes.  Neither  good  nor  ill  fuc- 
cels,  therefore,  could  infpire  him  with  a  difpofition  for  tran¬ 
quillity  ;  for  which  reafon  he  had  no  fooner  given  audience  to 
the  courier  of  Ariftaeus,  than  he  began  his  march  to  Argos. 
King  Areus  formed  feveral  ambufcades  to  deftroy  him  by  the 
way,  and  having  polfelfed  himfelf  of  the  moft  difficult  paffes, 
cut  to  pieces  the  Gauls  and  Moloffians,  who  formed  his  rear 
guard.  Ptolemy,  who  had  been  detached  by  Pyrrhus,  his  fa¬ 
ther,  to  fuccour  that  guard,  was  killed  in  the  engagement,  upon 
which  his  troops  dilbanded  and  fled.  The  Lacedaemonian  ca¬ 
valry,  commanded  by  Evalcus,  an  officer  of  great  reputation, 
purfued  them  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  he  infenfibly  advanced 
to  a  great  diftance  from  his  infantry,  who  were  incapable  of 
keeping  up  with  him. 

Pyrrhus  being  informed  of  his  fon’s  death,  which  affeCted 
him  with  the  fharpeft  forrow,  immediately  led  up  the  Moloffian 
cavalry  againft  the  purfuers  ;  and  throwing  himfelf  among  their 
thiekeft  troops,  made  fuch  a  daughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
as  in  a  moment  covered  him  with  blood.  He  was  always  in¬ 
trepid  and  terrible  in  battles  ;  but  on  this  occafion,  when  grief 
and  revenge  gave  a  new  edge  to  his  courage,  he  even  furpafled 
himfelf,  and  effaced  the  luftre  of  his  conduct  in  all  former  bat¬ 
tles,  by  the  fuperior  valour  and  intrepidity  which  he  now  dif- 
played.  He  continually  fought  Evalcus  in  the  throng,  and 
having  at  lafl  Angled  him  out,  he  fpurred  his  horfe  againft  him, 
and  ftruck  him  through  with  his  javelin,  after  having  been  in 
great  danger  himfelf.  He  then  fprung  from  his  horfe,  and 
made  a  terrible  daughter  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  whom  he  over¬ 
threw  in  heaps  upon  the  dead  body  of  Evalcus.  This  lofs  of 
the  braveft  officers  and  troops  of  Sparta  proceeded  altogether 
from  the  temerity  of  thofe,  who,  after  they  had  gained  a  com¬ 
plete  victory,  fuffered  it  to  be  wrefted  out  of  their  hands,  by 
purfuing  thofe  who  fled  with  a  blind  and  imprudent  eagernefs. 

Pyrrhus  having  thus  celebrated  the  funeral  folemnities  of 
Ptolemy  by  this  great  battle,  and  mitigated  his  affliction  in  fome 
meafure,  by  fatiating  his  rage  and  vengeance  in  the  blood  of 
thofe  who  had  flain  his  fon,  continued  his  march  to  Argos,  and 
upon  his  arrival  there,  was  informed  that  Antigonus  pofl'effed 
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the  heights  upon  the  borders  of  the  plain.  He  then  formed 
his  camp  near  the  city  of  Nauplia,  and  Cent  a  herald  the  next 
morning  to  Aotigonus,  with  an  offer  to  decide  their  quarrel  by 
a  fingle  combat  ;  but  Antigonus  contented  himfelf  with  reply* 
mg,  “  That  if  Pyrrhus  was  grown  weary  of  life,  there  were 
“  abundance  of  methods  for  putting  an  end  to  it.” 

The  inhabitants  oT  Argos  difpatched  ambafladors,  at  the 
fame  time,  to  both  thefe  princes,  to  entreat  them  to  withdraw 
their  troops,  and  not  reduce  their  city  into  fabjeffion  to  either 
of  them,  hut  allow  it  to  continue  in  a  Hate  of  friendfhip  with 
both.  Antigonus  readily  confented  to  this  propofal,  and  fent 
his  fon  as  an  hoiiage  to  the  Argives.  Pyrrhus  alfo  promifed  to 
retire  ;  but  as  ;he  offered  no  fecurity  for  the  performance  of  his 
word,  they  began  to  fufpeft  his  fincerity,  and  indeed  with  {ef¬ 
ficient  veafon. 

As  foon  as  night  appeared,  he  advanced  to  the  walls,  and 
having  found  a  door  left  open  by  Ariftseus,  he  had  time  to  pour 
his  Gauls  into  the  city,  and  to  feize  it  without  being  perceived. 
But  when  he  would  have  introduced  his  elephants,  he  found 
the  gate  too  low  ;  which  obliged  him  to  caufe  the  towers  to  be 
taken  down  from  their  backs,  and  replaced  there  when  thofe 
animals  had  entered  the  city.  All  this  could  not  be  effected, 
amidfl.  the  darknefs,  without  much  trouble,  noife,  and  confufion, 
and  without  a  confiderable  lofs  of  time,  which  caufed  them  to 
be  difeovered.  The  Argives,  when  they  beheld  the  enemy  in 
their  city,  fled  to  the  citadel,  and  to  thofe  places  that  were  molt 
advantageous  for  their  defence,  and  fent  a  deputation  to  Ar.ti* 
gonus,  to  prefs  his  fpeedy  advance  to  their  affiftar.ee.  He  ac¬ 
cordingly  marched  that  moment,  and  C2ufed  bis  fon,  with  the 
other  officers,  to  enter  the  city  at  the  head  of  his  belt  troops. 

In  this  very  jun&ure  of  time,  king  Areus  alfo  arrived  at 
Argos,  with  1000  Cretans,  and  as  many  Spartans  as  were  cap¬ 
able  of  coming.  Thefe  troops,  when  they  had  all  joined  each 
other,  charged  the  Gauls  with  the  utmoft  fury,  and  put  them 
into  diforder.  Pyrrhus  hafltned,  on  his  part,  to  fuftain  them  ; 
but  the  darknefs  and  confufion  were  then  fo  great,  that  it  was 
impoffible  for  him  to  be  either  heard  or  obeyed.  When  day- 
appeared,  he  was  not  a  little  furprifed  to  fee  the  citadel  filled 
with  enemies ;  and  as  he  then  imagined  ail  was  loll,  he  thought 
of  nothing  but  a  timely  retreat.  But  as  he  had  forue  appre- 
henfions,  with  refpedt  to  the  city  gates,  which  were  much  too 
narrow,  he  fent  orders  to  his  fon  Helenus,  whom  he  had  lefr. 
without  with  the  greateft  part  of  the  army,  to  demolifli  part  ci 
the  wall,  that  his  troops  might  have  a  free  paffage  out  of  the 
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city.  The  perfon  to  whom  Pyrrhus  gave  this  order,  in  great 
haile,  having  mifunderflood  his  meaning-,  delivered  a  quite  con¬ 
trary  meffage,  in  confequence  of  which,  Helenus  immediately 
drew  out  his  bell;  infantry,  with  all  the  elephants  he  had  left, 
and  then  advanced  into  the  city  to  afiiil  his  father,  who  was 
preparing  to  retire  the  moment  the  other  entered  the  place. 

Pyrrhus,  as  long  as  the  place  afforded  him  a  fufificient  extent 
of  ground,  appeared  with  a  refolute  mien,  and  frequently  faced 
about  and  repulled  thofe  who  purfued  him  ;  but  when  he  found 
himfelf  engaged  in  a  narrow  flreet,  which  ended  at  the  gate, 
the  confufion,  which  already  was  very  great,  became  infinitely  in- 
ereafed,  by  the  arrival  of  the  troops  his  fon  brought  to  his 
a  Alliance.  He  frequently  called  aloud  to  them  to  withdraw, 
in  order  .-to  clear  the  llreet,  but  in  vain,  for  as  it  was  impoffible 
for  his  voice  to  be  heard,  they  (till  continued  to  advance  :  and 
to  complete  the  calamity  in  which  they  were  involved,  one  of 
the  largell  elephants  funk  down  in  the  middle  of  the  gate,  and 
filled  up  the  whole  extent  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  the  troops 
could  neither  advance  nor  retire.  The  confufion  occafioned  by 
this  accident  became  then  inexpreffible. 

Pyrrhus  obferving  the  diforder  of  his  men,  who  broke  for¬ 
ward  and  were  driven  back,  like  the  waves  of  the  fea,  took  off 
the  glittering  creft,  which  diftinguilhed  his  helmet,  and  caufed 
him  to  be  known,  and  then,  confiding  in  the  goodnefs  of  his 
horfe,  he  fprurig  into  the  throng  of  his  enemies  who  purfued 
him  ;  and  while  he  was  fighting  with  an  air  of  defperation,  one 
of  theadverfe  party  advanced  up  to  him,  and  pierced  his  cuirafs 
with  a  javelin.  The  wound.,  however,  was  neither  great  nor 
dangerous,  and  Pyrrhus  immediately  turned  upon  the  man  from 
whom  he  received  it,  and  who  happened  to  be  only  a  private 
foldier,  the  fon  of  a  poor  woman  of  Argos.  The  mother  be¬ 
held  the  combat  from  the  top  of  a  houfe,  where  five  flood  with 
several  other  women. 

The  moment  (lie  law  her  fon  engaged  with  Pyrrhus,  (he  ai¬ 
med  loft  her  fenfes,  and  was  chilled  with  horror  at  the  danger 
to  which  fine  beheld  him  expofed.  Amidll  the  imprefiions  of 
her  agony,  Ihe  caught  up  a  large  tile,  and  threw  it  down  upon 
Pyrrhus.  The  mafs  fell  direftly  upon  his  head,  and  his  helmet 
being  too  weak  to  ward  off  the  blow,  his  eyes  were  immediately- 
covered  with  darknefs,  his  hands  dropped  the  reins,  and  he  funk 
down  from  his  horfe  without  being  then  obferved.  But  he 
was  foon  difeovered  by  a  foldier,  who  put  an  end  to  his  life,  by 
cutting  off  his  head. 

The  nnife  of  this  accident  was  immediately  fpread  in  all  parts. 
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Alcyonams,  the  fon  of  Antigonus,  took  the  head  from  the 
foldier,  and  rode  away  with  it  full  fpeed  to  his  father,  at  whole 
feet  he  threw  it,  but  met  with  a  very  til  reception  for  acting  in 
a  manner  fo  unbecoming  his  rank.  Antigonus,  recollecting 
the  fate  of  his  grandfather  Antigonus,  and  that  of  Demetrius 
his  father,  could  not  refrain  from  tears  at  fo  mournful  a  fuec- 
tacle,  and  caufed  magnificent  honours  to  be  rendered  to  the  re¬ 
mains  of  Pyrrhus.  After  having  made  himfelf  mailer  of  his 
camp  and  army,  he  treated  his  fun  Helenus,  and  the  veil 
of  his  friends,  with  great  generality,  and  fent  them  back  to 
Epirus. 

The  title  of  a  great  captain  is  juilly  due  to  Pyrrhus,  as  he 
was  fo  particularly  efieemed  by  the  Romans  themfelves  ;  and 
efpecially  if  we  confider  the  glorious  tedimony  given  in  his  lab¬ 
our,  by  a  perfon  the  moft  worthy  of  belief,  with  regard  to 
merit  of  a  warrior,  and  the  bed  qualified  to  form  a  compete;  t 
judgment  in  that  particular.  *  Livy  reports  from- an  hiltcriar. 
whom  he  cites  as  his  voucher,  that  Hannibal,  when  he  was  aiked 
by  Scipio,  whom  he  thought  the  mod  able  and  confummate  gen¬ 
eral,  placed  Alexander  in  the  fird  rank,  Pyrrhus  in  the  fccond, 
and  himfelf  in  the  third. 

The  fame  general  alfo  charadterifed  Pyrrhus,  by  adding, 
“  That  he  was  the  fird  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping  ;  that 
“  no  one  was  more  fkilful  in  choofing  his  polls,  and  drawing  uo 
“  his  troops  :  that  he  had  a  peculiar  art  in  conciliating  audition, 
“  and  attaching  people  to  his  mtered  ;  and  this  to  fuch  a  degree, 
“  that  the  people  of  Italy  were  mere  defirous  of  having  Inin  for 
“  their  mader,  though  a  ftranger,  than  to  be  governed  by  the  Ro- 
"  mans  themfelves,  who  for  fo  many  years  had  held  the  fird  rank 
“  in  that  country.” 

I  yrrhus  might  poffibly  be  mailer  of  all  tliefe  great  qualities  ; 
but  I  cannot  comprehend,  why  Hannibal  Ihould  reprefent  him 
as  the  fii  d  who  taught  the  art  of  encamping.  Were  not  feve- 
ral  Grecian  kings  and  generals  mailers  of  this  art  before  him  ? 
I  he  Romans,  indeed,  learned  it  from  him,  and  Hannibal’s  evi¬ 
dence  extends  no  farther.  However,  thefe  extraordinary  quali¬ 
ties  alone  aie  not  fufficient  to  conditute  a  great  commander, 
.uid  even  proved  ineffectual  to  him  on  feveral  occafions.  Pie 
was  detested  by  the  Romans  near  Afculum,  merely  from  having 
-hofen  his  ground  ill.  He  failed  in  his  attempt  on  Sparta,  b ' ' 
deferring  the  attack  for  a  few  hours.  He  loll  Sicily  by  bis  in¬ 
judicious  treatment  of  the  people,  and  was  himfelf  killed  at 
Aigos,  for  venturing  too  raihly  into  an  enemy’s  city.  W e  might 
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alio  enumerate  a  variety  of  other  errors  committed  by  him,  with 
reference  even  to  military  afFairs. 

Is  it  not  entirely  inconfillent  with  the  rank  and  duty  of  a  great 
general,  and  efpecially  of  a  king,  to  be  always  expofing  his  per- 
fon,  without  the  Ieaft  precaution,  like  a  common  foldier  ;  to 
charge  in  the  foremod  ranks,  like  a  common  adventurer  ;  to  be 
more  vain  of  a  perfonal  adlion,  which  only  (hows  ftrength  and 
intrepidity,  than  a  wife  and  attentive  eondudt,  fo  effential  to  A 
general  vigilant  for  the  ge.r.ral  fafety,  who  never  confounds  his 
own  merit  and  fun&ions  with  thofe  ot  a  private  foldier  ?  We  may 
even  obferve  the  fame  defeats  to  have  been  very  apparent,  in  the 
kings  and  generals  of  this  age,  who  undoubtedly  were  led  into 
it  by  the  falfe  ludre  of  Alexander's  fuccefsful  temerity. 

May  it  not  be  alfo  faid,  that  Pyrrhus  was  deficient,  in  not  ob- 
ferving  any  rule  in  his  military  enterprifes,  and  in  plunging  blindly 
into  wars,  without  reflection,  without  caufe,  through  tempera¬ 
ment,  paffion,  habit,  and  mere  incapacity  to  continue  in  a  date 
of  tranquillity,  or  pafs  any  part  of  his  time  to  his  fatisfaftion,  un- 
lefshe  were  tilting  with  all  the  world  ?  The  reader  will,  I  hope, 
forgive  me  the  oddnefsof  that  expreffion,  fince  a  character  of  this 
nature  feems,  in  my  opinion,  very  much  to  refemble  that  of  the 
heroes  and  knights  errant  of  romances. 

But  no  fault  is  more  obvious  in  Pyrrhus’  charafter,  nor  mud 
have  Ihocked  my  readers  more,  than  his  forming  his  enterprifes 
without  the  lead  maturity  of  thought,  and  abandoning  himfelf, 
without  examination,  to  the  lead  appearances  of  fuccefs  ;  fre¬ 
quently  changing  his  views,  on  fuch  dender  occafions,  as  dif- 
cover  no  confidency  of  defign,  and  even  little  judgment  ;  in  a 
word,  beginning  every  thing,  and  ending  nothing.  His  whole 
life  was  a  continued  feries  of  uncertainty  and  variation  ;  and 
while  he  fuffered  his  redlefs  and  impetuous  ambition  to  hurry 
him,  at  different  times,  into  Sicily,  Italy,  Macedonia,  and 
Greece,  his  cares  and  attention  were  employed  no  where  fo 
little  as  in  Epirus,  the  land  of  his  nativity,  and  his  hereditary  do¬ 
minions.  Let  us  then  allow  him  the  title  of  a  great  captain,  it 
valour  and  intrepidity  alone  are  fcfficieut  to  delerve  it  ;  for  in 
thefe  qualities  no  man  was  his  fuperior.  When  we  behold  him 
in  his  battles,  we  think  ourfelves  fpeCtators  of  the  vivacity,  in¬ 
trepidity,  and  martial  ardour  of  Alexander  ;  but  he  certainly 
had  not  the  qualities  of  a  good  king,  who,  when  he  really  loves 
his  people,  makes  his  valour  confiff  in  their  defence,  his  happinefs 
in  making  them  happy,  and  his  glory  in  their  peace  and  fe- 
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*  The  reputation  of  the  Romans  beginning  now  to  fpread 
through  foreign  nations,  by  the  war  they  had  maintained  ior 
fix  years  againft  Pyrrhus,  whom  at  length  they  compelled  to 
retire  from  Italy,  and  return  ignominioufly  to  Epirus  f,  Ptole¬ 
my  Philadelphus  fent  ambaffadors  to  defire  their  friendfhip  ; 
and  the  Romans  were  charmed  to  find  it  folicited  by  fo  great  a 
king. 

+  An  embaffy  was  alio  lent  from  Rome  to  Egypt  the  follow¬ 
ing  year,  in  return  to  the  civilities  of  Ptolemy.  The  ambaffa- 
dors  were  Q^Fabius  Gurges,  Cn.  Fabius  Pitdor,  with  Nume- 
rius,  his  brother,  and  Q^Ogulnius.  The  dilinterefted  air  with 
which  they  appeared,  iuificiently  indicated  the  greatnefs  of  their 
fouls.  Ptolemy  gave  them  a  fplendid  entertainment,  and  took 
that  opportunity  to  prefent  each  of  them  with  a  crown  of  gold; 
which  they  received,  becaufe  they  were  unwilling  to  difoblige 
him  by  declining  the  honour  he  intended  them  ;  but  they  went 
the  next  morning,  and  placed  them  on  the  heads  of  the  king’s 
ftatues  ereCted  in  the  public  parts  of  the  city.  The  king  having 
likewife  tendered  them  very  confiderable  prefer.ts,  at  their  au¬ 
dience  of  leave,  they  received  them  as  they  before  accepted  of 
the  crowns  ;  but  befote  they  went  to  the  fenate,  to  give  an 
account  of  their  embaffy,  after  their  arrival  at  Rome,  they  de- 
pofitedall  thofe  prefents  in  the  public  treafury,  and  made  it  evi¬ 
dent,  by  fo  noble  a  conduCt,  that  perfons  of  honour  ought,  when 
they  ferve  the  public,  to  propofe  no  other  advantage  to  them- 
felves,  than  the  honour  of  acquitting  themfelves  well  of  their 
duty.  The  republic,  however,  would  not  fuffer  itfelf  to  be 
exceeded  in  generofity  of  fentiments.  The  fenate  and  people 
came  to  a  refolution,  that  the  ambaffadors,  in  confideration  of 
the  fervices  they  had  rendered  the  Hate,  fliould  receive  a  fum  of 
money  equivalent  to  that  they  had  depofited  in  the  public  trea¬ 
fury.  This,  indeed,  was  an  amiable  conteft  between  generofity 
and  glory,  and  one  is  at  a  lofs  to  know,  to  which  of  the  an- 
tagonifls  to  aferibe  the  victory.  Where  fhall  we  now  find  men 
who  devote  themfelves,  in  fuch  a  manner,  to  the  public  gouc, 
without  any  interefled  expectations  of  a  return  ;  and  who  cut.  r 
upon  employments  in  the  flate,  without  the  leatt  view  of  enrich¬ 
ing  themfelves?  But  let  me  add  too,  where  fhall  we  find  dates 
and  princes,  who  knew  how  to  eiteem  and  recompence  merit  i:i 
this  manner  ?  We  may  obferve  here,  fays  an  hiltorian  §,  three 
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fine  models  fet  before  us,  in  the  noble  liberality  of  Ptolemy,  the 
difinterefted  fpirit  of  the  ambafladors,  and  the  grateful  equity 
of  the  Romans. 


SECTION  VIII. 


ATHENS  TAKEN  BY  ANTIGONU  S. - PTOLEMY  PHILADELPHIA 

IMPROVES  COMMERCE. - HIS  DEATH. 

The  Greeks,  after  they  had  been  fubjefted  by  the  Macedo¬ 
nians,  and  rendered  dependent  on  their  authority,  feemed,  by 
lofing  their  liberty,  to  have  been  alfo  diveiled  of  that  courage, 
and  greatnefs  of  foul,  by  which  they  had  been  till  then  fo  emi¬ 
nently  diitinguiftied  from  other  people.  They  appeared  entire¬ 
ly  changed,  and  to  have  loft  all  limilitude  to  their  ancient  char- 
after.  Sparta,  that  was  once  fo  bold  and  imperious,  and  in  a 
manner  poffefl'ed  of  the  fovereignty  of  all  Greece,  patiently 
bowed  down  her  neck,  at  laft,  beneath  a  foreign  yoke  ;  and 
we  fhall  loon  behold  her  fubjefted  to  domeftic  tyrants,  who  will 
treat  her  with  the  utmoft  cruelty.  We  fhall  fee  Athens,  .once 
fo  jealous  of  her  liberty,  and  fo-  formidable  to  the  moft  powerful 
kings,  running  headlong  into  flavery,  and,  as  fhe  changes  her 
fnafters, .  fucceflivcly  paying  them  the  homage  of  the  bafeft  and 
moft  abjeft  adulation.  Each  of  thefe  cities  will,  from  time  to 
time,  make  fome  efforts  to  reinllate  themfelves  in  their  ancient 
liberties,  but  impetuoufly,  and  without  fuccefs. 

*  Antigonus  Gonatus,  king  of  Macedonia,  became  very 
powerful,  fome  years  after  the  death  of  Pyrrhus,  and  thereby 
formidable  to  the  ftates  of  Greece  :  the  Lacedemonians,  there¬ 
fore,  entered  into  a  league  with  the  Athenians  againft  him,  and 
engaged  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  to  accede  to  it.  Antigonus,  in 
order  to  fruftrute  the  confederacy  which  thefe  two  ftates  had 
formed  againft  him,  and  to  prevent  the  confequences  that  might 
refult  from  it,  immediately  began  hoftilities  with  the  fiege  of 
.Athens  ;  but  Ptolemy  foon  fent  a  fleet  thither,  under  the  com¬ 
mand  of  Patroclus,  one  of  his  generals  ;  while  Areus,  king  of 
Lacedaemon,  put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  an  army  to  fuccour 
that  city  by  land.  Patroclus,  as  foon  as  he  arrived  before  the 
place,  advifed  Areus  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  promifed  to  make 
a  defeent,  at  the  fame  time,  in  order  to  nffault  them  in  the  rear. 
This  council  was  very  judicious,  and  could  not  have  failed  of 
fuccefs,  had  it  been  cairied  into  execution  ;  but  Areus,  who 
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wanted  provifions  for  his  troops,  thought  it  more  advifeable  to 
return  to  Sparta.  The  fleet,  therefore,  being  incapable  of  act¬ 
ing  alone,  failed  back  to  Egypt,  without  doing  any  thing.  This 
is  the  ufual  inconvenience  to  which  troops  of  different  nations 
are  expofed,  when  they  are  commanded  by  chiefs  who  have  nei¬ 
ther  any  fubordination,  nor  good  intelligence,  between  them. 
Athens,  thus  abandoned  by  her  allies,  became  a  prey  to  Anti¬ 
gone,  who  put  a  garrifon  into  it. 

#  Patroclus  happened,  in  his  return,  to  flop  at  Caurvus,  a  ma¬ 
ritime  city  of  Caria,  where  he  met  with  Sotades,  a  poet  univer- 
fally  decried  for  the  unbounded  licence,  both  of  his  mufe,  and 
his  manners.  His  fatiric  poetry  never  1  pared  either  his  bell 
friends,  or  the  moil  worthy  perfons;  and,  even  the  facred  charac¬ 
ters  of  kings  were  not  exempted  from  his  malignity.  When  he 
was  at  the  court  of  Lyfimachus,  he  affected  to  blacken  the  re¬ 
putation  of  Ptolemy  by  atrocious  calumny  ;  and  when  he  was 
entertained  by  this  latter,  he  traduced  Lyfimachus  in  the  fame 
manner.  He  had  compofed  a  virulent  fatire  againft  Ptolemy, 
wherein  he  inferted  many  cutting  reflections  on  his  marriage 
with  Arfinoe,  his  own  filter  ;  he  afterwards  fled  from  Alexan¬ 
dria,  to  favehimfelf  from  the  refentmentof  that  prince.  Patro¬ 
clus  thought  it  his  duty  to  make  an  example  of  a  wretch  who 
had  affronted  his  mafter  in  fuch  an  infolent  manner  ;  he  ac¬ 
cordingly  caufed  a  weight  of  lead  to  be  faftened  to  his  body, 
and  then  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into  the  fea.  The  gene¬ 
rality  of  poets,  who  profefs  fatire,  are  a  dangerous  and  deteft- 
able  race  of  men,  who  have  renounced  all  probity  and  fhame, 
and  whofe  quill,  dipped  in  the  bittereft  gall,  refpedts  neither 
rank  nor  virtue. 

f  The  affairs  of  Ptolemy  were  greatly  perplexed  by  a  revolt 
excited  in  Egypt,  by  a  prince  from  whom  he  never  fufpedted 
any  fuch  treatment.  Magus,  governor  of  Cyrenaica  and  Libya, 
having  fet  up  the  ftandard  of  rebellion  againft  Ptolemy,  his 
mafter  and  benefactor,  caufed  himfelf  to  be  proclaimed  king  of 
thofe  provinces.  Ptolemy  and  he  were  brothers  by  the  fame 
mother ;  for  the  latter  was  the  fon  of  Berenice  and  Philip,  a 
Macedonian  officer,  who  was  her  hulband  before  (he  was  ef- 
poufed  to  Ptolemy  Soter.  Her  foiicitacio  .  therefore,  obtain¬ 
ed  for  him  this  government,  when  Ihe  wo  advanced  to  the  hon¬ 
ours  of  a  crown,  upon  the  death  of  Ophelias,  as  I  have  fo-mer- 
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ly  obferved.  Magus  had  fo  well  eftablifhed  himfelf  in  his  go¬ 
vernment,  by  long  poffeffion,  and  by  his  marriage  with  Apamia, 
the  daughter  of  Anticcbus  Soter,  king  of  Syria,  that  he  endea¬ 
voured  to  render  himfelf  independent  ;  and  as  ambition  is  a 
boundlefs  pafiion,  his  pretenfions  rofe  Hill  higher.  He  was  not 
contented  with  wrefting  from  his  brother  the  two  provinces  he 
governed,  but  formed  a  refolution  to  dethrone  him.  With  this 
view  he  advanced  into  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  and, 
in  his  march  towards  Alexandria,  made  himfelf  mailer  of  Pare- 
tonion,  a  city  ofMarmorica. 

The  intelligence  he  received  of  the  revolt  of  the  Marmarides 
in  Libya,  prevented  him  from  proceeding  any  farther  in  this 
expedition  ;  and  he  immediately  returned  to  regulate  the  dis¬ 
orders  in  his  provinces.  Ptolemy,  who  had  marched  an  army 
to  the  frontiers,  had  now  a  favourable  opportunity  of  attacking 
him  in  his  retreat,  and  entirely  defeating  his  troops  \  but  a  new 
danger  called  him  to  another  quarter.  He  detected  a  confpi- 
racy  which  had  been  formed  againft  him,  by  4000  Gauls, 
whom  be  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  who  intended  no  lefs 
than  to  drive  him  out  of  Egypt,  and  feize  it  for  themfelves.  In 
order,  therefore,  to  fruftrate  their  defign,  he  found  himfelf  oblig¬ 
ed  to  return  to  Egypt,  where  he  drew  the  confpirators  into  ail 
illand  in  the  Nile,  ana  fhut  them  up  fo  effectually  there,  that  they 
all  perilhed  by  famine,  except  thofe  who  chofe  rather  to  def- 
troy  one  another,  than  languifh  out  their  lives  in  that  miferable 
manner. 

*  Magus,  as  foon  as  he  had  calmed  the  troubles  which  oc- 
calioned  his  return,  renewed  his  defigns  on  Egypt,  and,  in  order 
to  fucceed  more  effectually,  engaged  his  father-in-law,  Antio- 
chus  Soter,  to  enter  into  his  plan  :  it  was  then  refolved,  that 
Antiochus  Ihould  attack  Ptolemy  on  one  fide,  while  Magus  in¬ 
vaded  him  on  the  other  ;  but  Ptolemy,  who  had  fecret  intelli¬ 
gence  of  his  treaty,  prevented  Antiochus  in  his  defign,  and 
gave  him  fo  much  employment  in  all  his  maritime  provinces,  by 
repeated  defcents,  and  the  devaftations  made  by  the  troops  he 
lent  into  thofe  parts,  that  this  prince  was  obliged  to  continue 
in  his  own  dominions,  to  concert  meafures  for  their  defence; 
and  Magus,  who  expected  a  diverfion  to  be  made  in  his  favour 
by  Antiochus,  thought  it  not  advifcahle  to  enter  upon  any  ation, 
when  he  perceived  his  ally  had  not  made  the  effort  on  which  he 
depended. 
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Phileteres,  who  founded  the  kingdom  of  Pergamvis,  died  the 
following  year,  at  the  age  of  80.  He  was  an  eunuch,  and 
originally  a  fervant  of  Docimus,  ail  officer  in  the  army  of  Anti- 
gonus ;  who  having  quitted  that  prince,  to  enter  into  the  fer- 
vice  of  Lyfimachus,  was  foon  followed  by  Phileteres.  Lyfima- 
chus,  finding  him  a  perfon  of  great  capacity,  made  him  his  trea- 
furer,  and  intrufted  him  with  the  government  of  the  city  of 
Pergamus,  in  which  his  treafures  were  depofited.  He  ferved 
Lyfimachus  very  faithfully  in  this  poft  fevcral  years  :  but  his 
attachment  to  the  intereft  of  Agathocles,  the  eldeft  fon  of  Lyfi- 
machus,  who  was  deftroyed  by  the  intrigues  of  Arfinoe  the 
younger  daughter  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  as  I  have  formerly  related  ; 
and  the  affliction  he  tefiified  at  the  tragical  death  of  that  prince, 
caufed  him  to  be  fufpefted  by  the  young  queen  ;  and  {he  ac¬ 
cordingly  took  meafures  to  deilroy  him.  Phileteres,  who  was 
fenfible  of  her  intentions,  refolved  npon  a  revolt,  and  fuceeeded 
in  his  defign,  by  the  protection  of  Seleucus;  after  which  he 
fupported  himfelf  in  the  pofieffion  of  the  city  and  treafures  of 
Lyfimachus  ;  favoured  in  his  views  by  the  troubles  which  arofe 
upon  the  death  of  that  prince, -and  that  of  Seleucus,  which  hap¬ 
pened  feven  months  after.  He  conducted  his  affairs  with  fo 
much  art  and  capacity,  amidfl  all  the  divifions  of  the  fncceffors 
of  thofe  two  princes,  that  he  preferved  the  city,  with  all  the 
country  around  it,  for  the  fpace  of  20  years,  and  formed  it  into 
a  ftate,  which  fubfifled  for  feveral  generations  in  his  family,  and- 
became  one  of  the  moft  potent  Rates  of  Afia.  He  had  two 
brothers,  Eumenes  and  Attalus,  the  former  of  whom,  who  was 
the  eldefl,  had  a  fon  named  alfo  Eumenes,  who  fuceeeded  his 
uncle,  and  reigned  22  years. 

In  this  year  began  the  ftrfl  Punic  war,  which  continued  far 
the  fpace  of  24  years,  between  the  Romans  and  the  Carthagi¬ 
nians. 

*  Nicomedes,  king  of  Bithynia,  having  built  a  city  near  the 
place  where  Afiacus,  which  Lyfimachus  deftroyed,  had  former¬ 
ly  Rood,  called  it  Nicomedta,  from  his  own  name.  Great  men¬ 
tion  is  made  of  it  in  the  hifiory  of  the  lower  empire,  becatlfe 
feveral  of  the  Roman  emperors  refided  there. 

Antiochus  Soter  was  defirous  to  improve  the  death  of  Phile¬ 
teres  to  his  own  advantage,  and  take  that  opportunity  to  feize 
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his  dominions ;  but  Eumenes,  his  nephew  and  fucceffor,  raifed 
a  fine  army  for  his  defence,  and  obtained  fuch  a  complete  vic¬ 
tor)'  over  him  near  Sardis,  as  not  only  fecured  him  the  pofieC- 
fion  of  what  he  already  enjoyed,  but  enabled  him  to  enlarge 
his  dominions  confiderably. 

*  Antiochus  returned  to  Antioch  after  this  defeat,  where  he 
ordered  -j* * * §  one  of  his  fons  to  be  put  to  death,  for  raifing  a  com¬ 
motion  in  his  abfence,  and  caufed  the  other,  whofe  name  was 
the  fame  as  his  own,  to  be  proclaimed  king  ;  fhortly  after  which 
he  died,  and  left  him  all  his  dominions.  This  young  prince 
was  his  fon  by  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius,  who, 
from  his  mother-in-law,  became  his  confort,  as  I  have  formerly 
obferved. 

J  Antiochus  the  fon,  when  he  came  to  the  crown,  was  ef- 
poufed  to  Laodice,  his  filler  by  the  father.  He  afterward  af- 
fumed  the  furnarne  of  Theos,  which  fignifies  God,  and  diflin- 
guilhes  him,  at  this  day,  from  the  other  kings  of  Syria,  who 
were  called  by  the  name  of  Antiochus.  The  Milefians  were  the 
firft  who  conferred  it  upon  him  to  tellify  their  gratitude  for  his 
delivering  them  from  the  tyranny  of  Timarchus,  govenor  of 
Caria  under  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  who  was  not  only  mailer 
of  Egypt,  but  Ccelofyria,  and  Palelline,  with  the  provinces  of 
Cilicia,  Pamphylia,  Eycia,  and  Caria,  in  Afia  Minor.  Timar¬ 
chus  revolted  from  his  fovereign,  and  chofe  Miletus  for  the  feat 
of  his  relidence.  The  Milefians,  in  order  to  free  thernfelves 
from  this  tyrant,  had  recourfe  to  Antiochus,  who  defeated  and 
killed  him  ;  in  acknowledgment  for  which  they  rendered  him 
divine  honours,  and  even  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  God. 
With  fuch  impious  flattery  was  it  ufual  to  treat  the  reigning 
princes  of  thofe  ages  !  5  The  Lemnians  had  likewife  bellowed 
the  fame  title  on  his  father  and  grandfather,  and  did  not  fcru- 
ple  to  erecl  temples  to  their  honour ;  and  the  people  of  Smyrna 
were  altogether  as  obfequious  to  his  mother  Stratonice. 

|!  Berofus,  the  famous  hiltorian  of  Babylon,  flourilhed  in  the 
beginning  of  this  prince’s  reign,  and  dedicated  his  hiflory  to 
him.  Pliny  informs  us,  that  it  contained  the  aftronomical  ob- 


*  A.  M.  3743.  Ant.  J.  C.  261.  Trog.  in.  Prologo.  1.  xxvi. 

f  Adr.  La  Nauze  affirms,  that  there  is  an  error  in  this  abridgment  of 
Trogus  Pompeius.  The  reader  may  confult  Tome  VII.  of  the  Memoirs 
of  the  Academy  of  Infcriptions. 
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fervations  of  480  years.  When  the  Macedonians  were  matters 
of  Babylon,  Berofus  made  himfelf  acquainted  with  their  lan¬ 
guage,  and  went  firft  to  Cos,  which  had  been  rendered  famous 
by  the  birth  of  Hippocrates,  and  there  etlablidred  a  fchool,  in 
in  which  he  taught  aftronomy  and  aftrology.  From  Cos  he 
proceeded  to  Athens,  where,  notwithftanding  the  vanity  of  his 
art,  he  acquired  fo  much  reputation  by  his  aftrological  predic¬ 
tions,  that  the  citizens  eredled  a  ftatue  to  him,  with  a  tongue 
of  gold*,  in  the  Gymnafium,  where  the  youths  performed  all 
their  exercife.  Jolephus  and  Eufebius  have  tranfmitted  to  us 
fome  excellent  fragments  of  this  hiftory,  that  illuftrate  feveral 
paffages  in  the  Old  Teftament,  and  without  which  it  would  be 
impofiible  to  trace  any  exaft  fucceflion  of  the  kings  of  Babylon. 

f  Ptolemy  being  folicitous  to  enrich  his  kingdom,  conceived 
an  expedient  to  draw  into  it  all  the  maritime  commerce  of  the 
Eaft  ;  which,  till  then,  had  been  in  the  poffeflion  of  the  Tyrians, 
who  tranfadfed  it  by  fea,  as  far  as  Elath  ;  and  from  thence,  by 
land,  to  Rhinocorura,  and  from  this  laft  place,  by  fea  again,  to 
the  city  of  Tyre.  Elath  and  Rhinocorura  were  two  fea-ports  ; 
the  firft  on  the  eaftern  fhore  of  the  Red-fea,  and  the  fecond  on 
the  extremity  of  the  Mediterranean,  between  Egypt  and  Pa- 
leftine,  and  near  the  mouths  of  the  river  of  Egypt. 

+  Ptolemy,  in  order  to  draw  this  commerce  into  his  own 
kingdom,  thought  it  neceflary  to  found  a  city  on  the  weftern 
fhore  of  the  Red  fea,  from  whence  the  drips  were  to  fet  out.  He 
accordingly  built  it,  almoft  on  the  frontiers  of  Ethiopia,  and 
gave  it  the  name  of  his  mother  Berenice  ;  but  the  port  not  be¬ 
ing  very  commodious,  that  of  Myos-Hormos  was  preferred,  as 
being  very  near,  and  much  better  :  and  all  the  commodities  of 
Arabia,  India,  Perfia,  and  Ethiopia,  were  conveyed  thither. 
From  thence  they  were  tranfported  on  camels  to  Coptus,  where 
they  were  again  dripped,  and  brought  down  the  Nile  to  Alex- 
indria,  which  tranfmitted  them  to  all  the  Weft,  in  exchange  for 
ts  merclrandife,  wdrich  was  afterwards  exported  to  the  Eaft. 
But  as  the  paffage  from  Coptus  to  the  Red  fea  lay  acrofs  the 
leferts,  where  no  water  could  be  procured,  and  which  had  nei- 
her  cities  nor  houfes  to  lodge  the  caravans,  Ptolemy,  in  order 
o  remedy  this  inconvenience,  caufed  a  canal  to  be  opened  along 
he  great  road,  and  to  communicate  with  the  Nile  that  fupplied 
t  with  water.  On  the  edge  of  this  canal  houfes  were  eredted, 
it  proper  diftances,  for  the  reception  of  paflengers,  and  to  fupply 

*  Plin.  737.  f  A.  M.  3745.  Ant.  J.  C.  3j 9. 
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them  and  their  beafts  of  burden  with  all  neceffary  accommoda¬ 
tions. 

As  ufeful  as  all  thefe  labours  were,  Ptolemy  did  not  think 
them  fufficient ;  for,  as  he  intended  to  engrofs  all  the  traffic  be¬ 
tween  the  Eaft  and  Weft  to  his  dominions,  he  thought  his  plan 
would  be  imperfect,  unlefs  he  could  protect  what  he  had  facili¬ 
tated  in  other  refpects.  With  this  view,  he  caufed  two  fleets 
to  he  fitted  out,  one  for  the  Red  fea,  and  the  other  for  the_  Me¬ 
diterranean.  *  This  laft  was  extremely  fine,  and  fome  of  the 
veffels  which  compofed  it,  much  exceeded  the  common  fize. 
Two  of  them,  in  particular,  had  30  benches  of  oars ;  one  20  ; 
four  rowed  with  14  ;  two  with  12;  14  with  11530  with  nine ; 
37  with  feven  5  five  with  fix  5  and  1 7  with  five.  The  number 
of  the  whole  amounted  to  112  veffels.  Pie  had  as  many  more, 
with  four  and  three  benches  of  oars,  befide  a  prodigious  number 
of  fmall  veffels.  With  this  formidable  fleet  he  not  only  pro¬ 
tected  his  commerce  from  all  infults,  but  kept  in  fubje&ion,  as 
long  as  he  lived,  moft  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Afia  Minor, 
as  Cilicia,  for  inftance,  with  Pamphylia,  Lycia,  and  Caria,  as 
far  as  the  Cyclades. 

f  Magus,  king  of  Cyrene  and  Libya,  growing  very  aged  and 
infirm,  caufed  overtures  of  accommodation  to  be  tendered  to  his 
brother  Ptolemy,  with  the  propofal  of  a  marriage  between  Be¬ 
renice,  his  only  daughter,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  king  of 
Egypt ;  and  a  promife  to  give  her  all  his  dominions  for  her  dow¬ 
ry.  The  negociation  fucceeded,  and  a  peace  was  concluded  on 
thofe  terms. 

ijl  Magus,  however,  died  before  the  execution  of  the  treaty, 
having  continued  in  the  government  of  Libya  and  Cyrenaica 
for  the  fpace  of  50  years.  Toward  the  clofe  of  his  days,  he 
abandoned  himfelf  to  pleafure,  and  particularly  to  excels  at  his 
table,  which  greatly  impaired  his  health.  Plis  widow  Apamia, 
whom  Juftin  calls  Ariinoe,  refolved,  after  his  death,  to  break  off 
her  daughter’s  marriage  with  the  fon  of  Ptolemy,  as  it  had  been 
concluded  without  her  confent.  With  this  view,  fhe  employ¬ 
ed  perfons  in  Macedonia  to  invite  Demetrius,  the  uncle  of  king 
Antigonus  Gonatus,  to  come  to  her  court,  affuring  him,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  her  daughter  and  crown  ffiould  be  his.  Deme¬ 
trius  arrived  there  in  a  fbort  time,  but  as  foon  as  Apamia  beheld 
him,  flte  contracted  a  violent  paffion  for  him,  and  refolved  to 
efpoufe  him  herfelf.  From  that  moment  he  negleCted  the 


*  Theocrit.  Idyll,  xvli.  Athen.  1.  v.  p.  203. 
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daughter,  to  engage  lu’mfelf  to  the  mother  ;  and  as  he  imagined 
that  her  favour  railed  him  above  all  things,  he  began  to  tVeat  the 
young  princefs,  as  well  as  the  minifters  and  officers  of  the  army, 
in  fitch  an  inlolent  and  imperious  manner,  that  they  formed  a 
refolution  to  deftroy  him.  Berenice  herfelf  conduced  the  con- 
fpirators  to  the  door  of  her  mother’s  apartment,  where  they 
{tabbed  him  in  his  bed,  though  Apamia  employed  all  her  efforts 
to  fave  him,  and  even  covered  him  with  her  own  body.  Bere¬ 
nice,  after  this,  went  to  Egypt,  where  her  marriage  with  Ptole¬ 
my  was  confumfnated,  and  Apamia  was  fent  to  her  brother  Aa- 
tiochus  Theos  in  Syria. 

*  The  princefs  had  the  art  to  exafperate  her  brother  fo  effec¬ 
tually  againft  Ptolemy,  that  (he  at  laft  fpirited  him  up  to  a  war, 
which  continued  for  a  long  fpace  of  time,  and  was  productive 
of  fatal  confequences  to  Antioclrus,  as  will  be  evident  in  the 
fequel. 

f  Ptolemy  did  not  place  himfelf  at  the  bead  of  bis  armv,  bis 
declining  hate  of  health  not  permitting  him  to  expofe  himfelf 
to  the  fatigues  of  a  campaign,  and  the  inconveniencies  of 
camp  ;  for  which  reafon  he  left  the  war  to  the  conduct  of  hi--, 
generals.  Antiochus,  who  was  then  in  the  flower  of  his  age, 
took  the  field  at  the  head  of  all  the  forces  of  Babylon  and  the 
Eaft,  and  with  a  refolution  to  carry  on  the  war  with  the  utmoi*. 
vigour.  Hiftory  has  not  preferved  the  particulars  of  what  palled 
in  that  campaign,  or  perhaps  the  advantages  obtained  on  either 
fide  were  not  very  confiderabie. 

t  Ptolemy  did  r.ot  forget  to  improve  his  library,  n-otwith- 
ftanding  the  war,  and  continually  enriched  it  with  new  books. 
He  was  exceedingly  curious  in  pictures  and  defigns  by  great 
mailers.  Aratus,  the  famous  Sicyouian,  was  one  of  thofe  who 
colledled  for  him  in  Greece  ;  and  he  had  the  good  fortune  to 
gratify  the  talle  of  that  prince  for  thofe  works  of  art  to  finch  a 
degree,  that  Ptolemy  entertained  a  friendlhip  for  him,  and  pre¬ 
sented  h:m  with  25  talents,  which  he  expended  in  the  relief  or 
the  neceflitous  Sicyonians,  and  in  the  redemption  of  inch  of 
them  as  were  detained  in  captivity. 

$  While  Antiochus  was  employed  in  his  war  with  Egypt,  a 
great  infurre&ion  was  fomented  in  the  Eall,  and  whiclfhis  re- 
motenefs  at  that  time  rendered  him  incapable  of  preventing  with 
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the  neceffary  expedition.  The  revolt,  therefore,  daily  gathered 
ftrengtb,  till  it  at  laid  became  incapable  of  remedy.  Thefe 
troubles  gave  birth  to  the  Parthian  empire. 

K  The  caufe  of  thefe  commotions  proceeded  from  Agatlio- 
cles,  governor  of  the  Parthian  dominions  for  Antiochns.  This 
officer  attempted  to  offer  violence  to  a  youth  of  the  country, 
vrhofe  name  was  Tiridatc-s  ;  upon  which  Arfaces,  the  brother  of 
the  boy,  a  perfon  of  low  extraction,  but  great  courage  and  ho¬ 
nour,  aifembled  forne  of  his  friends,  in  order  to  deliver  his  brother 
from  the  brutality  intended  him.  They  accordingly  fell  upon 
the  governor,  killed  him  on  the  fpot,  and  then  fled  for  fafety  with 
feveral  perfons  whom  they  had  drawp  together  for  their  defence 
again  ft  the  purfuit  to  which  fuch  a  bold  proceeding  would  ine¬ 
vitably  expole  them.  Their  party  grew  fo  numerous,  by  the 
negligence  ofAntiochus,  that  Arfaces  foon  found  himfelf  flrong 
enough  to  drive  the  Macedonians  out  of  that  province,  and  af¬ 
lame  the  government  himfelf.  The  Macedonians  had  always 
continued  mailers  of  it,  from  the  death  of  Alexander  ;  firft,  un¬ 
der  Eumenes,  then  under  Antigonus,  next  under  Seleucus  Ni- 
cator,  and  laftly  under  Antiochus. 

j  Much  about  the  fame  time,  T’neodotus  -alfo  revolted  in 
Baelriana,  and,  from  a  governor,  became  king  of  that  province ; 
after  which  he  fubjedted  the  thoufand  cities  it  contained,  while 
Antiochus  was  amufing  himfelf  with  the  Egyptian  war,  and 
tlrengthened  himfelf  fo  effectually  in  his  new  acquifitions,  that 
it  became  impoffible  to  reduce  him  afterwards.  This  example 
was  followed  by  all  the  other  nations  in  thofe  parts,  each  of 
whom  threw  off  the  yoke  at  the  fame  time ;  by  which  means 
Amliochus  loft  all  the  ealtern  provinces  of  his  empire  beyond 
the  Tigris.  This  event  happened/according  to  Jultin,  when 
_L.  Manlius  Vulfo,  and  J  M.  Atilius  Regulus,  were  confuls  at 
Rome  ;  that  is  to  fay,  the  14th  year  of  the  firlt  Punic  war. 

$  The  troubles  and  revolts  in  the  Eaft  made  Antiochus  at 
'laft  defirous  to  difengage  himfelf  from  the  war  with  Ptolemy. 
A  treaty  of  peace  was  accordingly  concluded  between  them  ; 
and  the  conditions  of  it  were,  that  Antiochus  Ihould  divorce 
Laodice,  and  efpoufe  Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  ;  that 
he  fhould  alfo  diiinhdrit  his  iffue  by  the  firft  marriage,  and  fe- 
cure  die  crown  to  his  children  by  the  fecond.  Antiochus,  &f- 
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ter  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  repudiated  Laodice,  though  file 
was  his  filler  by  the  father’s  fide,  and  had  brought  him  two 
fons  :  Ptolemy  then  embarked  at  Pelufium,  and  conducted  his 
daughter  to  Seleucia,  a  maritime  city,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes,  a  river  of  Syria.  Antiochus  came  thither  to  reccr.e 
his  bride,  and  the  nuptials  were  folemnized  with  great  magnifi¬ 
cence.  Ptolemy  had  a  tender  affe&ion  for  bis  daughter,  and 
gave  orders  to  have  regular  fupplies  of  watei  from  the  Nile 
tranfmitted  to  her  ;  believing  it  better  for  her  health  than  any 
other  water  whatever,  and  therefore  he  was  defirous  fhe  fhould 
drink  none  but  that.  When  marriages  are  contracted  from  no 
other  motives  than  political  views,  and  are  founded  on  fueh  un- 
juft  conditions,  they  are  generally  attended  with  calamitous  and 
fatal  events. 

Thefe  particulars  of  the  marriage  of  Antiochus  with  the 
daughter  of  Ptolemy  were  evidently  foretold  by  the  prophet 
Daniel.  I  fhall  here  repeat  the  beginning  of  this  prophecy, 
which  has  already  been  explained  elfewhere,  that  the  reader  may 
at  once  behold  and  admire  the  prediction  of  the  greatefl  events 
in  hiftory,  and  their  literal  accomplifhment  at  the  appointed  time. 

“  *  I  will  now  fhow  thee  the  truth.”  Thefe  words  were 
fpoken  to  Daniel  on  the  part  of  God,  by  the  man  clothed  in 
linen.  “  Behold,  there  fhall  Hand  up  yet  three  kings  in  Per- 
“  fia  ;”  namely,  Cyrus,  who  was  then  upon  his  throne  ;  his  foil 
Cambyfes  ;  and  Darius,  the  fon  of  Hyllafpes.  “  And  the 
“  fourth  fhall  be  far  richer  than  they  all  :  And  by  his  firength 
“  through  his  riches  he  fhall  ftir  up  all  againll  the  realm  of 
“  Greece.”  The  monarch  here  meant  was  Xerxes,  who  in¬ 
vaded  Greece  with  a  very  formidable  army. 

“  f  And  a  mighty  king  fhall  Hand  up,  that  fhall  rule  with 
“  great  dominion,  and  do  according  to  his  will.”  In  this  part 
of  the  prophecy  we  may  eafily  trace  Alexander  the  Great. 

“  t  And  when  he  fhall  hand  up,  his  kingdom  fhall  be  bro¬ 
ken,”  by  his  death,  “  and  fhall  be  divided  towards  the  four 
“  winds  of  heaven  ;  and  not  to  his  poflericy,  nor  according  to 
“  his  dominion  which  he  ruled,  for  his  kingdom  fhall  be  pluck- 
“  ed  up,  even  for  others  befide  thofe  5”  namely,  befide  the  four 
greater  princes.  We  have  already  feen  the  vaft  empite  of 
Alexander  §  parcelled  out  into  four  great  kingdoms,  without 

*  Dan  chap.  xi.  ver.  2.  +  Ibid.  3.  {  Ver.  4. 
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inclining  thole  foreign  princes  who  founded  other  kingdoms  in 
Cappadocia,  Armenia,  Bithynia,  Heraclea,  and  on  the  Bofpho- 
rus.  All  this  was  prefent  to  Daniel. 

The  prophet  then  proceeds  to  the  treaty  of  peace,  and  the 
marriage  we  hare  alreadv  mentioned. 

“  *'  The  king  of  the  South  fliall  be  ftrong,  and  one  of  his 
“  princes,  and  he  fhall  be  ftrong  above  him,  and  have  dominion  : 

His  dominion  fliall  be  a  great  dominion.  And  in  the  end  of 
"  years  they  fhall  join  themfelves  together;  for  the  king’s 

daughter  of  the  South  fliall  come  to  the  king  of  the  North  to 
"  make  an  agreement  :  but  he  fhall  not  retain  the  power  of  the 
“  arm,  neither  fhall  he  Hand,  nor  his  arm  ;  but  fhe  fhall  be  given 
“  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat  her,  and  he 
“  that  ftrcngtbened  her  in  thefe  times.” 

It  will  be  necefFary  to  obferve,  that  Daniel,  in  this  paflage, 
and  through  all  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter  before  us, 
confines  himfelf  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Syria,  becaufe  they 
v  re  the  only  princes  who  engaged  in  wars  againft  the  people 
of  God. 

I- The  king  of  the  South  fhall  be  ftrong.”  This  “  king  of 
;  the  South”  was  Ptolemy,  the  fon  of  Lagus,  king  of  Egypt : 
and  “  the  king  of  the  North”  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  king  of 
Syria.  And  indeed,  fuch  was  their  exadl  fituation  with  re- 
fpedf  to  Judtca,  which  has  Syria  to  the  North,  and  Egypt  to 
the  South. 

According  to  Daniel,  the  king  of  Egypt,  who  firft  reigned 
hi  that  country  after  the  death  of  Alexander,  was  Ptolemy  So¬ 
wn,  whom  be  calls  “  the  king  of  the  South,”  and  declares,  that 
’  he  fliall  be  ftrong.”  The  exa&nefs  of  this  cbara&er  is  fully 
j.iltified  by  what  we  have  feen  in  this  hiftory  :  for  he  was  maf- 
cv  of  Egypt,  Libya,  Cyrenaica,  Arabia,  Paleftine,  Ccelofyria, 
;-.iul  1110ft  of  the  maritime  provinces  of  Afia  Minor ;  with  the 
bland  of  Cyprus  ;  as  alfo  feveral  iflcs  in  the  -ZEgenn  fea,  which 
is  now  called  the  Archipelago  ;  and  even  fome  cities  of  Greece, 
as  Sieyone  and  Corinth. 

±  The  prophet,  after  this,  mentions  another  of  the  four  fuc- 
cetiors  to  this  empire,  whom  he  calls  Princes,  or  Governors. 
This  was  Seleucus  Nicator,  “  the  king  of  the  North  of 
whom  he  declares,  “  that  he  fhall  he  more  powerful  than  the 
“  king  of  the  South,  and  his  dominion  more  extenfive  for 
this  is  the  import  of  the  prophet’s  expreffion,  “  He  fhall  he 
“  ftronc  above  him,  and  have  dominion.”  It  is  eafy  to  prove. 


Dan.  xL  j,  6. 


t  Vcr.  5. 


f  Ibid.  6. 
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that  his  territories  were  of  greater  extent  than  thole  of  the  king 
of  Egypt  ;  for  he  was  mailer  of  all  the  Eaft,  from  mount  1  au¬ 
ras  to  the  river  Indus;  and  alfo  of  feveral  provinces  in  Aha 
Minor,  between  mount  Taurus  and  the  iEgean  fea  ;  to  which 
he  added  Thrace  and  Macedonia  a  little  before  his  death. 

*  Daniel  then  informs  us,  “  that  the  daughter  of  the  king  of 
“  the  South  came  to  the  king  of  the  North,  and  mentions  the 
“  treaty  of  peace,  which  was  concluded  on  this  occalion  between 
“  the  two  kings.”  This  evidently  points  out  the  marriage  of 
Berenice,  the  daughter  of  Ptolemy  king  of  Egypt,  with  Anti- 
gonus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  and  the  peace  concluded  between 
them  in  confederation  of  this  alliance  ;  every  circumllance  of 
which  exactly  happened  according  to  the  prediction  before  us. 
The  fequel  of  this  hiftory  will  fhow  us  the  fatal  event  of  this 
marriage,  which  was  alfo  foretold  by  the  prophet. 

In  the  remaining  part  of  the  chapter,  he  relates  the  mod  re¬ 
markable  events  of  future  times,  under  thefe  two  races  of  kings, 
to  the  death  of  Antiochus  Epiphanes,  the  great  perfecutor  of 
the  Jewilh  nation.  I  (hall  be  careful,  as  thefe  events  occur  in 
the  feries  of  this  hiftory,  to  apply  the  prophecy  of  Daniel  to 
them,  that  the  reader  may  obferve  the  exadt  accomplilhment  of 
each  prediction. 

In  the  mean  time,  I  cannot  but  acknowledge  in  this  place, 
with  admiration,  the  divinity  fo  vifible  in  the  feriptures,  which 
have  related,  in  fo  particular  a  manner,  a  variety  of  fingular  and 
extraordinary  fads,  above  300  years  before  they  were  tranfac- 
ted.  What  an  immenfe  chain  of  events  extends  from  the  pro¬ 
phecy  to  the  time  of  its  accomplilhment !  By  the  breaking  of 
any  Tingle  link,  the  whole  would  be  difconcerted  1  With  refpecc 
to  the  marriage  alone,  what  hand,  but  that  of  the  Almighty, 
could  have  conducted  fo  many  different  views,  int.  igues,  and 
pafiions,  to  the  fame  point  ?  What  knowledge  but  this  could 
with  fo  much  certainty,  have  forefeen  fuch  a  number  of  dillinct 
circumftances,  fubjeCt  not  only  to  the  freedom  of  will,  but  even 
to  the  irregular  impreffions  of  caprice  ?  And  what  man  but  inufl 
adore  that  fovereign  power  which  God  exercifes,  in  a  feerct 
certain  manner,  over  kings  and  princes,  whofe  very  crimes  lie 
renders  fubfervient  to  the  execution  of  his  facred  will,  and  the 
accomplilhment  of  his  eternal  decrees ;  in  which  all  event-, 
both  general  and  particular,  have  their  appointed  time  and  place 
fixed  beyond  the  poffibility  of  failing,  even  tbofe  which  depend! 
moft  on  the  choice  and  liberty  of  mankind  ? 
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*  As  Ptolemy  was  curious,  to  an  uncommon  degree,  in  the 
flatues,  defigns,  and  pictures  of  excellent  mailers,  as  he  alfo  was 
in  books ;  he  faw,  during  the  time  he  continued  in  Syria,  a 
ilatue  of  Diana,  in  one  of  the  temples,  which  failed  his  taile  ex¬ 
ceedingly.  Antigonus  made  him  a  prefent  of  it,  at  his  requelt, 
and  he  carried  it  into  Egypt.  Some  time  after  his  return  Ar- 
finoe  was  feized  with  an  indifpofition,  and  dreamed  that  Diana 
had  appeared  to  her,  and  acquainted  her,  that  Ptolemy  was  the 
occafion  ot  her  illnefs,  by  his  having  taken  her  ilatue  out  of  the 
temple  where  it  was  confecrated  to  her  divinity.  Upon  this, 
the  ilatue  was  fent  back,  as  foon  as  poilible,  to  Syria,  in  order 
to  be  replaced  in  the  proper  temple.  It  was  alfo  accompanied 
with  rich  prefents  to  the  goddtfs,  and  a  variety  of  facrifices 
were  offered  up  to  appeafe  her  difpleafure  ;  but  they  were  not 
lucceeded  by  any  favourable  effeft.  The  queen’s  diilemper  was 
fo  far  from  abating,  that  ihe  died  in  a  ihort  time,  and  left  Ptole¬ 
my  inconfolable  at  her  lofs  ;  and  more  fo,  becaufe  he  imputed 
her  death  to  his  own  indifcretion,  in  removing  the  ilatue  of 
Diana  out  of  the  temple. 

This  paffion  for  itatues,  pidlures,  and  other  excellent  curi- 
oiities  of  art,  may  be  very  commendable  in  a  prince,  and  other 
great  men,  when  indulged  to  a  certain  degree  ;  but  when  a 
perfon  abandons  hhnfelf  to  it  entirely,  it  degenerates  into  a  dan¬ 
gerous  temptation,  and  frequently  prompts  him  to  notorious 
injuilice  and  violence.  This  is  evident  by  what  Cicero  relates 
or  Verres,  who  pradlifed  a  kind  of  piracy  in  Sicily,  where  he 
was  prsetor,  by  dripping  private  houfes  and  temples  of  all  their 
ffneil  and  mod  valuable  curiofities.  But  though  a  perfon  fhould 
have  no  recourfe  to  fuch  bafe  extremities,  it  is  Hill  very  fhock- 
ing  and  offeniive,  fays  Cicero,  to  fay  to  a  perfon  of  diliindlion* 
worth,  and  fortune,  “  Sell  this  pi&ure,  or  that  Ilatue  f,”  fince 
it  is,  in  effedl,  declaring,  “  you  are  unworthy  to  have  fuch  an 
“  admirable  piece  in  your  poffeffion,  which  fuits  only  a  perfon 
of  my  rank  and  taile.”  I  mention  nothing  of  the  enorm- 
t  us  expences  into  which  a  man  is  drawn  by  this  paffion  ;  for 
ihei’e  exquifite  pieces  have  no  price  but  wliat  the  deiire  of 
po {felling  them  fets  upon  them,  and  that  we  know  has  no 
bounds^. 

*  A.  M.  3756.  Ant:  J.  C.  148.  I.iban.  Orat.  xi. .  ...  .. 

+  Superbum  eft  et  non  ferendum,  dicere  prcctorem  in  provincia  homim 
l.onefto,  locupleti,  fplendido  ;  vende  mihi  vafti  ccelata.  Hoc  eft  enim  di- 
irre  :  non  es  digr.us  tu,  qui  habeas  qu*  tambene  fadta  funt.  Me*  digni¬ 
tatis  ilia  iunt.  Cic.  orat.  de  ftgnis,  11.  45.  .  _  ..  . 

t  1 1  enim,  qui  modus  eft  cupiditatis,  idem  eft  *ftimatioms.  Dimcile  elt 
er.iui  finem  facere  pretio,  nil!  libidini  fecerisi  Id.  n-  14. 

Though 
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Though  Arfinoe  was  older  than  Ptolemy,  and  too  infirm  to 
have  any  children,  when  he  efpoufed  her  ;  he  however  retained 
a  conftant  and  tender  paffion  for  her  at  the  laft,  and  rendered 
all  imaginable  honours  to  her  memory  after  her  death.  He 
gave  her  name  to  feveral  cities,  which  he  caufed  to  be  built,  and 
performed  a  number  of  other  remarkable  things,  to  teftify  how 
well  he  loved  her. 

*  Nothing  could  be  more  extraordinary  than  the  defign  he 
formed  of  erecting  a  temple  to  her  at  Alexandria,  with  a  dome 
rifing  above  it,  the  concave  part  of  which  was  to  be  lined  with 
adamant,  in  order  to  keep  an  iron  ftatue  of  that  queen  fufpend- 
ed  in  the  air.  This  plan  of  building  was  invented  by  Dinocra¬ 
tes,  a  famous  architect  in  thofe  times  ;  and  the  moment  he  pro- 
pofed  it  to  Ptolemy,  that  prince  gave  orders  for  beginning  the 
work  without  delay.  The  experiment,  however,  remained  im¬ 
perfect,  for  want  of  fufficient  time  ;  for  Ptolemy  and  the  archi¬ 
tect;  dying  within  a  very  fhort  time  after  this  refolution,  the 
project  was  entirely  difcontiriued.  It  has  long  been  Paid,  and 
even  believed,  that  the  body  of  Mahomet  was  iufpended  in  thih 
manner,  in  an  iron  coffin,  by  a  loadftone  fixed  in  the  vaulted 
roof  of  the  chamber  where  his  corpfe  was  depofited  after  his 
death  ;  but  this  is  a  mere  vulgar  error,  without  the  lead  founda¬ 
tion. 

f  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  furvived  his  beloved  Arfinoe  but  a 
fhort  time.  He  was  naturally  of  a  tender  conftitution,  and 
the  foft  manner  of  life  he  led,  contributed  to  the  decay  of  his 
health.  The  infirmities  of  old  age,  and  his  affliction  for  the 
lofs  of  a  confort  whom  he  loved  to  adoration,  brought  upon 
him  a  languiffling  diforder,  which  ended  his  days,  in  the  63d 
year  of  his  age,  and  the  38th  of  his  reign,  if:  He  left  two  fons 
and  a  daughter,  whom  he  had  by  his  firft  wife  Arfinoe,  the 
daughter  of  Lyfimachus,  a  different  perfon  from  the  laft-men- 
tioned  queen  of  that  name.  His  eldeft  fon,  Ptolemy  Everge- 
tes,  fucceeded  him  in  the  throne  ;  the  fecond  bore  the  name  of 
Lyfimachus  his  grandfather  by  the  mother,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  his  brother  for  engaging  in  a  rebellion  againft  him.  The 
name  of  the  daughter  was  Berenice,  whofe  marriage  with  An- 
tiochus  Theos,  king  of  Syria,  has  already  been  related. 

*  Plin.  I.  xxxiv.  c.  14. 

t  A. 3757-  Ant.  J.  C.  247,  Athen.  1.  xii.  p,  10. 
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SECTION  IX. 

CHARACTER  AND  QUALITIES  OF  PTOLEMY  P  H  I L  ADE  LP  H  U  S. 

Ptolemy  Philadelphus  had  certainly  great  and  excellent 
qualities  ;  and  yet  we  cannot  propofe  him  as  a  perfect  model  of 
a  good  king,  becaufe  thofe  qualities  were  counterpoifed  by  de- 
fedls  altogether  as  confiderable.  He  difhonourned  the  firft 
period  of  his  reign,  by  his  refentment  again  It  a  man  of  uncom¬ 
mon  merit,  I  mean  Demetrius  Phalereus,  becaufe  he  had  given 
Pome  advice  to  his  father,  contrary  to  the  intereft  of  Philadel¬ 
phus,  but  entirely  conformable  to  equity  and  natural  right. 
His  immenfe  riches  foon  drew  after  them  a  train  of  luxury  and 
effeminate  pleafures,  the  ufual  concomitants  of  fuch  high  for¬ 
tunes,  which  contributed  not  a  little  to  emafculate  his  mind. 
He  was  not  very  induftrious  in  cultivating  the  military  virtues  ; 
but  we  mull  acknowledge,  at  the  fame  time,  that  a  remiflnefs  of. 
this  nature  is  not  always  a  misfortune  to  a  people. 

He,  however,  made  an  ample  compenfation  for  this  negledl, 
by  his  love  of  the  arts  and  fciences,  and  his  generality  to  learned 
men.  The  fame  of  his  liberalities  invited  feveral  illuftrious  poets 
to  his  court,  particularly  Callimachus,  Lycophron,  and  Theo¬ 
critus  ;  the  laft  of  whom  gives  him  very  lofty  praifes  in  fome  of 
his  Idyllia.  We  have  already  feen  his  extraordinary  tafte  for 
books  ;  and  it  is  certain,  that  he  fpared  no  expence  in  the  aug¬ 
mentation  and  embellilhment  of  the  library  founded  by  his  fa¬ 
ther,  and  from  whence  both  thofe  princes  have  derived  as  much 
glory  as  could  have  redounded  to  them  from  the  greateft  con¬ 
quers.  As  Philadelphus  had  abundance  of  wit,  and  his  happy 
genius  had  been  carefully  cultivated  by  great  mailers,  he  always 
retained  a  peculiar  tafte  for  the  fciences,  but  in  fuch  a  manner, 
as  fuited  the  dignity  of  a  prince  ;  as  he  never  fuffered  them  to 
engrofs  his  whole  attention,  but  regulated  his  propenfity  to 
thofe  grateful  amufements,  by  prudence  and  moderation.  In 
order  to  perpetuate  this  tafte  in  his  dominions,  he  ereded  pub¬ 
lic  fchools  and  academies  at  Alexandria,  where  they  long  flou- 
riftied  in  great  reputation.  He  loved  to  converfe  with  men  of 
learning  ;  and  as  the  greateft  mailers  in  every  kind  of  fcience 
were  emulous  to  obtain  his  favour,  he  extratled  from  each  of 
them,  if  I  may  ufe  the  expreffion,  the  flower  and  quinteffence 
of  the  fciences  in  which  they  excelled.  This  is  the  ineftimable 
advantage  which  princes  and  great  men  poflefs ;  and  happy  are 
they  when  they  know  how  to  ufe  the  opportunity  of  acquiring, 
in  agreeable  converfations,  a  thoufand  things,  not  only  curious, 
but  ufcful  and  important,  with  refped  to  government. 
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This  intercourfe  of  Philadelphus  with  learned  men,  and  his 
care  to  place  the  arts  in  honour,  may  be  confidered  as  the  fource 
of  thofe  meafures  he  purfued,  through  the  courfe  of  his  long 
reign,  to  make  commerce  flourifh  in  his  dominions  ;  and  in 
which  attempt  no  prince  ever  fucceeded  more  effectually  than 
himfelf.  The  greateft  expences,  in  this  particular,  could  never 
difcourage  him  from  perfifting  in  what  he  propofed  to  accom- 
plifh.  We  have  already  obferved,  that  he  built  whole  cities, 
in  order  to  proteft  and  facilitate  his  intended  traffic  ;  that  he 
opened  a  very  long  canal  through  deferts  deftitute  of  water ; 
and  maintained  a  very  numerous  and  complete  navy  in  each  of 
the  two  feas,  merely  for  the  defence  of  his  merchants.  His 
principal  point  in  view  was  to  fecure  to  ftrangers  all  imaginable 
fafety  and  freedom  in  his  ports,  without  any  impofitions  on 
trade,  or  the  lead  intention  of  turning  it  from  its  proper  channel; 
in  order  to  make  it  fubfervient  to  his  own  particular  intereft  ; 
as  he  was  perfuaded  that  commerce  was  like  fome  other  fprings, 
that  foon  ceafed  to  flow,  when  diverted  from  their  natural 
courfe. 

Thefe  were  views  worthy  of  a  great  prince,  and  a  confum- 
mate  politician,  and  their  lading  effects  were  exceedingly  bene* 
fieial  to  his  kingdom.  They  have  even  continued  to  our  days, 
drengthened  by  the  principles  of  their  fird  edablifhment,  after 
a  duration  of  above  2000  years  ;  opening  a  perpetual  flow  of 
new  inches,  and  new  commodities  of  every  kind,  into  all  nations; 
drawing  continually  from  them  a  return  of  voluntary  contribu¬ 
tions  ;  uniting  the  ead  and  the  wed  by  the  mutual  fupply  of 
their  refpeftive  wants  ;  and  edablifhing  on  this  bails  a  commerce 
that  has  condantly  lupported  itfelf  from  age  to  age  without 
interruption.  Thofe  great  conquerors  and  celebrated  heroes, 
whofe  merit  has  been  fo  highly  extolled,  not  to  mention  the 
ravages  and  defolation  they  have  occafioned  to  mankind,  have 
fcarce  left  behind  them  any  traces  of  the  conqueds  and  acquifi- 
tions  they  have  made  for  aggrandizing  their  empires ;  or,  at 
lead,  thofe  traces  have  not  been  durable,  and  the  revolutions  to 
which  the  mod  potent  dates  are  obnoxious,  dived  them  of  their 
conqueds  in  a  fhort  time,  and  transfer  them  to  others.  On  the 
contrary,  the  commerce  of  Egypt,  edabliihed  thus  by  Philadel¬ 
phus,  inflead  of  being  ffiaken  by  time,  has  rather  increafed 
through  along  fucceffion  of  ages,  and  become  daily  more  ufeful 
and  indifpenfable  to  all  nations.  So  that,  when  we  trace  it  up 
to  its  fource,  we  (hall  be  fenfible  that  this  prince  ought  to  be 
confidered  not  only  as  the  benefindor  of  Egypt,  but  of  all  man¬ 
kind  in  general,  to  the  lated  poflerity. 
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What  we  have  already  obferved,  in  the  hidory  of  Philadel- 
phus,  with  refpedl  to  the  inclination  of  the  neighbouring  peo¬ 
ple  to  tranfplant  themfelves  in  crowds  into  Egypt,  preferring 
a  refidence  in  a  foreign  land  to  the  natural  affedlion  of  mankind 
for  their  native  foil,  is  another  glorious  panegyric  on  this  prince; 
as  the  mod  effential  duty  of  kings,  and  the  mod  grateful  plea- 
fure  they  can  poflibly  enjoy,  amidd  the  fplendors  of  a  throne, 
is  to  gain  the  love  of  mankind,  and  to  make  their  government 
defirable.  Ptolemy  was  fenfible,  as  an  able  politician,  that  the 
only  fure  expedient  for  extending  his  dominions,  without  any 
act  of  violence,  was  to  multiply  his  fubjedts,  and  attach  them  to 
his  government,  by  their  intered  and  inclination  ;  to  caufe  the 
land  to  be  cultivated  in  a  better  manner ;  to  make  arts  and  ma¬ 
nufactures  dourifh  ;  and  to  augment,  by  a  thoufand  judicious 
meafures,  the  power  of  a  prince  and  his  kingdom,  whofe  real 
ftrength  confids  in  the  multitude  of  his  fubjedts. 


CHAPTER  III. 


THE  third  chapter  comprehends  the  hidory  of  25  years, 
including  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes. 


SECTION  I. 

ANTIOCHUS  THEOS  IS  POISONED  BY  HIS  QUEEN  LAODI C  E.-»- 
THE  DEATH  OF  SELEUCUS. 

As  foon  as  Antiochus  Theos  had  received  intelligence  of  the 
death  *  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus,  his  father-in-law,  he  divorced 
Berenice,  and  recalled  Laodice  and  her  children.  This  lady, 
who  knew  the  variable  difpofition  and  incondancy  of  Antiochus, 
and  was  apprehenfive  that  the  fame  levity  of  mind  would  induce 
him  to  fupplant  her,  by  receiving  Berenice  again,  refolved  to 
improve  the  prefent  opportunity  to  fecure  the  crown  for  her  fon. 
Her  own  children  were  difinherited  by  the  treaty  made  with 
Ptolemy  ;  by  which  it  was  alfo  ftipulated,  that  the  ifiue  Berenice 
might  have  by  Antiochus  diould  fucceed  to  the  throne,  and  (he 
then  had  a  fon.  Laodice,  therefore,  caufed  Antiochus  to  be 
poifoned  ;  and  when  die  faw  him  expiring,  die  placed  in  his  bed 
a  perfon,  named  Artemon,  who  very  much  refembied  him  both 

*  A.  M.  37 5F.  Ant.  J.  C.  246.  Hieron.  in  Daniel.  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  12. 
Val,  Max.  1.  ix.  c.  14.  Solin.  c.  1.  Judin.  1- xxvii.  c.  1. 
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in  his  features  and  the  tone  of  his  voice.  He  was  there  to  act 
the  part  die  had  occaiion  for,  and  acquitted  himfelf  with  great 
dexterity  ;  taking  great  care,  in  the  tew  vifits  that  were  ren¬ 
dered  him,  to  recommend  his  dear  Laodice  and  her  children  to 
the  lords  and  people.  In  his  name  were  ifiued  orders,  by  which 
his  elded  fon  Seleucus  Callinicus  was  appointed  his  fuccedor. 
His  death  was  then  declared  ;  upon  which  Seleucus  peaceably 
afeended  the  throne,  and  enjoyed  it  for  the  fpace  of  20  years. 

It  appears  by  the  fequel,  that  his  brother  Antiochus,  furnamed 
Hierax,  had  the  government  of  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor, 
where  he  commanded  a  very  confiderable  body  of  troops. 

Laodice,  not  believing  herfelf  fafe  as  long  as  Berenice  and 
her  fon  lived,  concerted  meafures  with  Seleucus  to  deftroy  them 
alfo  ;  but  that  princefs,  being  informed  of  their  ddign,  efcaped 
the  danger  for  fome  time,  by  retiring  with  her  fon  to  Daphne, 
where  (he  (hut  herfelf  up  in  the  afylum  built  by  Seleucus  Nica- 
tor :  but  being  at  laft  betrayed  by  the  perfidy  of  thole  who  - 
befieged  her  there  by  the  order  of  Laodice,  firft  her  fon,  and 
then  herfelf,  with  all  the  Egyptians  who  had  accompanied  her 
to  that  retreat,  were  murdered  in  the  blacked  and  mod  inhuman 
manner. 

This  event  was  an  exa&  accomplifhment  of  what  the  prophet 
Daniel  had  foretold,  with  relation  to  this  marriage.  “  *  The 
“  king’s  daughter  of  the  fouth  (hall  come  to  the  king  of  the 
“  north  to  make  an  agreement :  but  he  (hall  not  retain  the  power 
“  of  the  arm,  neither  (hall  he  (land,  nor  his  arm  ;  but  (he  (hall 
“  be  given  up,  and  they  that  brought  her,  and  he  that  begat 
f(  her,  and  that  drengthened  her  in  thefe  times.”  I  am  not 
furprifed  that  Porphyry,  who  was  a  profeffed  enemy  to  Chrif- 
tianity,  (hould  reprefent  thefe  prophecies  of  Daniel,  as  predic¬ 
tions  made  after  the  feveral  events  to  which  they  refer ;  for, 
could  they  poffibly  be  clearer,  if  he  had  even  been  a  fpedlator  of 
what  he  foretold  i 

What  probability  was  there  that  Egypt  and  Syria,  which,  in 
the  time  of  Daniel,  condituted  part  of  the  Babylonian  empire, 
as  tributary  provinces,  (hould  each  of  them  be  governed  by  kings 
who  originally  fprung  from  Greece  ?  And  yet  the  prophet  faw 
them  edablifhed  in  thofe  dominions  above  300  years  before  that 
happened.  He  beheld  thefe  two  kings  in  a  date  of  war,  and 
faw  them  afterwards  reconciled  by  a  treaty  of  peace  ratified  by 
a  marriage.  He  alfo  obferved,  that  it  was  the  king  of  Egypt, 
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and  not  the  king  of  Syria,  who  cemented  the  unibn  between 
them  by  the  gift  of  his  daughter.  He  faw  her  conducted  from 
Egypt  to  Syria,  in  a  pompous  and  magnificent  manner ;  but 
was  fenfible  that  this  event  would  be  fucceeded  by  a  ftrange 
cataftrophe.  In  a  word,  he  difcovered  that  the  iffue  of  this 
princefs,  notwithfianding  all  the  exprefs  precautions  in  the 
treaty  tor  lecuring  their  fucceffion  to  the  crown,  in  exclufion  of 
the  children  by  a  former  marriage,  were  fo  far  from  afeending 
the  throne,  that  they  were  entirely  exterminated ;  and  that 
the  new  queen  herfelf  was  delivered  up  to  her  rival,  who  caufed 
her  to  be  deilroyed,  with  all  the  officers  who  conducted  her  out 
of  Egypt  into  Syria,  and,  till  then,  had  been  her  ilrength  and 
fupport.  “  Great  God  !  how  worthy  are  thy  oracles  to  be 
“  believed  and  reverenced  l”  7 tjlimonia  iua  credibilia  facia  funt 
minis. 

Whilft  Berenice  was  befieged  and  blocked  up  in  Daphne,  the 
cities  of  Afia  Minor,  who  had  received  intelligence  of  her  treat¬ 
ment,  were  touched  with  compaffion  at  her  misfortune  ;  in  con- 
fequence  of  which  they  formed  a  confederacy,  and  fent  a  body 
of  troops  to  Antioch  for  her  relief.  Her  brother,  Ptolemy 
Evergetes,  was  alfo  as  expeditious  as  poffible  to  advance  thither 
with  a  formidable  army  ;  but  the  unhappy'  Berenice  and  her 
children  were  dead  before  any  of  thefe  auxiliary  troops  could 
arrive  at  the  place  where  the  fiege  had  been  carried  on  againft 
her.  When  they'  therefore  faw  that  all  their  endeavours  to  fave 
the  queen  and  her  children  were  rendered  ineffectual,  they  im¬ 
mediately  determined  to  revenge  her  death,  in  a  remarkable 
manner.  The  troops  of  Afia  joined  thofe  of  Egypt,  and  Pto¬ 
lemy',  who  commanded  them,  was  as  fuccefsful  as  he  could  de¬ 
fire  in  the  fatisfadlion  of  his  juft  refentment.  The  criminal  pro¬ 
ceeding  of  Laodice,  and  of  the  king  her  fon,  who  had  made 
bimfelf  an  accomplice  in  her  barbarity,  foon  alienated  the  affec¬ 
tion  of  the  people  from  them ;  and  Ptolemy  not  only  caufed 
Laodice  to  fuffer  death,  but  made  himfelf  mafter  of  all  Syria 
and  Cilicia  ;  after  which  he  paffed  the  Euphrates,  and  conquer¬ 
ed  all  the  country  as  far  as  Babylon  and  the  Tigris ;  and  if  the 
progrefs  of  his  arms  had  not  been  interrupted  by  a  fedition  which 
obliged  him  to  return  to  Egypt,  he  would  certainly  have  fub- 
dued  all  the  provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire.  He,  however, 
left  Antiochus,  one  of  his  generals,  to  govern  the  provinces  he 
had  gained  on  this  fide  mount  Taurus ;  and  Xantippus  was 
intmfted  with  thofe  that  lay  beyond  it :  Ptolemy  then  marched 
back  to  Egypt,  laden  with  the  fpoils  he  had  acquired  by  his 
conquefts. 
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This  prince  carried  off  40,000  *  talents  of  filver,  with  a  pro¬ 
digious  quantity  of  gold  and  filver  veffels,  and  2,500  ftatues,  part 
of  which  were  thole  Egyptian  idols,  that  Cambyfes,  after  his 
conqueltof  this  kingdom,  had  fent  into  Perfia.  Ptolemy  gained 
the  hearts  of  his  fubjedls  by  replacing  thofe  idols  in  their  ancient 
temples,  when  he  returned  from  this  expedition  :  for  the  Egyp¬ 
tians,  who  were  more  devoted  to  their  fuperftitious  idolatry  than 
all  the  reft  of  mankind,  thought  they  could  not  fufficiently  ex- 
prefs  their  veneration  and  gratitude  to  a  king,  who  had  reftored 
their  gods  to  them  in  fuch  a  manner.  Ptolemy  derived  from  this 
adtion  the  title  of  Evergetes,  which  fignifies  a  Benefa&or,  and 
is  infinitely  preferable  to  all  appellations  which  conquerors  have 
affumed  from  a  falfe  idea  of  glory.  An  epithet  of  this  nature  is 
the  true  chara&eriftic  of  kings,  whofe  folid  greatnefs  corrfifts  in 
their  inclination  and  ability  to  improve  the  welfare  of  their  fub- 
jefts  ;  and  it  were  to  be  wifhed,  that  Ptolemy  had  merited  this 
title  by  adfions  more  worthy  of  it. 

All  this  was  alfo  accomplifned  exa&ly  as  the  prophet  Daniel 
had  foretold,  and  we  need  only  cite  the  text,  to  prove  what 
we  advance.  “  f  But  o-ut  of  a  branch  of  her  root,”  intimating 
the  king  of  the  South,  who  was  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  the  fen 
of  Ptolemy  Philadeiphus,  **  fhall  one  ftand  up  in  his  efiate, 
“  which  fhall  come  with  an  army,  and  fhall  enter  into  the 
“  fortrefs  of  the  king  of  the  North,”  Seleucus  Callinicus,  “  and 
“  fhall  deal  againft  them,  and  fhall  prevail.  And  fhall  alfo  carry 
“  captives  into  Egypt,  their  gods,  with  their  princes,  and  with 
“  their  precious  veffels  of  filver  and  of  gold,  and  he  fhall  con- 
“  tinue  more  years  than  the  king  of  the  North.  So  the  king 
“  of  the  South  fhall  come  into  his  kingdom,  and  fhall  return 
“  into  his  own  land  namely,  into  that  of  Egypt. 

J  When  Ptolemy  Evergetes  firft  fet  out  on  this  expedition, 
his  queen  Berenice,  who  tenderly  loved  him,  being  apprehenfive 
of  the  dangers  to  which  he  would  be  expofed  in  the  war,  made 
a  vow  to  confecrate  her  hair,  if  he  fhould  happen  to  return  in 
fafety.  This  was  undoubtedly  a  facrifice  of  the  ornament  flie 
moft  efteemed  ;  and  when  fhe  at  laft  faw  him  return  with  fo 
much  glory,  the  accomplifhment  of  her  promife  was  her  immedi¬ 
ate  care  ;  in  order  to  which  fhe  caufed  her  hair  to  be  cut  off, 
■and  then  dedicated  it  to  the  Gods,  in  the  temple  which  Ptolemy 
Philadeiphus  had  founded  in  honour  of  his  beloved  Arfinoe  on 
Zephyrium,  a  promontory  in  Cyprus,  under  the  name  of  the 

*  About  L.6,000,000  Sterling.  f  Dan  xi.  y,  9. 

1  Hygini.  Poet.  Aflron.  1,  ii.  Nonnus  in  hift.  Synag.  Catullus  de  coma 
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Zephyrian  Venus.  This  confecrated  hair  being  loft  foon  after 
by  fome  unknown  accident,  Ptolemy  was  extremely  offended 
with  the  pricfts  for  their  negligence  ;  upon  which  Conon  of 
Samos,  an  artful  courtier,  and  alfo  a  mathematician,  being  then 
at  Alexandria,  took  upon  him  to  affirm,  that  the  locks  of  the 
queen’s  hair  had  been  conveyed  to  heaven  ;  and  he  pointed  out 
ieven  liars  near  the  lion’s  tail,  which  till  then  had  never  been  part 
of  any  conflellation  j  declaring  at  the  fame  time,  that  thofe  were 
the  hair  of  Berenice.  Several  other  aftronomers,  either  to  make 
their  court  as  well  as  Conon,  or  that  they  might  not  draw  upon 
themfelves  the  difpleafure  of  Ptolemy,  gave  thofe  liars  the  fame 
name,  which  is  Hill  ufed  to  this  day.  Callimachus,  who  had 
heen  at  the  court  of  Philadelphus,  compofed  a  Ihort  poem  on  the 
hair  of  Berenice,  which  Catullus  afterwards  tranflated  into  .Latin, 
which  verfion  is  come  down  to  us. 

*  Ptolemy,  in  his  return  from  this  expedition,  paffed  through 
Jerufalem,  where  he  offered  a  great  number  of  facrifices  to  the 
God  of  Ifrael,  in  order  to  render  homage  to  him,  for  the  vic¬ 
tories  he  had  obtained  over  the  king  of  Syria  :  by  which  ac¬ 
tion  he  evidently  difco-vered  his  preference  of  the  true  God  to  all 
the  idols  of  Egypt.  Perhaps  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  were  ffiown 
•to  that  prince,  and  he  might  conclude,  from  what  they  contain¬ 
ed,  that  all  his  conquefts  and  fucceffes  were  owing  to  that 
God  who  had  caufed  them  to  be  foretold  fo  exadlly  by  his  pro¬ 
phets. 

-j-  Seleucus  had  been  detained  for  fome  time  in  his  kingdom  by 
the  apprehenfion  of  domeftic  troubles  ;  but  when  he  received  in¬ 
telligence  that  Ptolemy  was  returning  to  Egypt,  he  fet  fail  with 
3  confiderable  fleet,  to  reduce  the  revolted  cities.  His  enterprise 
•was,  however,  ineffectual  ;  for,  as  foon  as  he  advanced  into  the 
open  fea,  his  whole  navy  was  dellroyed  by  a  violent  tempeft  ; 
as  if  heaven  itfelf,  fays  Juftin,  had  made  the  winds  and  waves 
the  miniilers  of  his  vengeance  on  this  parricide.  Seleucus,  and 
fome  of  his  attendants,  were  almoft  the  only  perfons  who  were 
fared,  and  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  they  efcaped  naked 
from,  the  wreck.  But  this  dreadful  ftroke,  which  feemed  in¬ 
tended  to  overwhelm  him,  contributed,  on  the  contrary,  to  the 
re-effablifliment  of  his  affairs.  The  cities  of  Afia,  which  had  re¬ 
voked,  through  the  horror  they  conceived  againft  him,  after  the 
murder  of  Berenice  and  her  children,  no  fooner  received  intelli¬ 
gence  of  the  great  lofs  he  had  now  fuilained,  than  they  imagined 


*  Jofeph.  contra  Appian.  1.  ii. 
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him  fufficiently  punifhed,  and  as  their  hatred  was  then  changed  in¬ 
to  compaffion,  they  all  declared  for  him  anew. 

*  This  unexpected  change  having  reinftated  him  in  the  great- 
eft  part  of  his  dominions,  he  was  induftrious  to  raife  another  army 
to  recover  the  reft.  This  effort,  however,  proved  as  unfuccefsful 
as  the  former :  his  army  was  defeated  by  the  forces  of  Ptolemy, 
who  cut  off  the  greateft  part  of  his  troops.  He  faved  himfelf 
at  Antioch,  with  the  fmall  number  of  men  who  were  left  him  when 
he  efcaped  from  the  fhipwreck  at  fea  :  as  if,  fays  a  certain  hi  do¬ 
rian,  he  had  recovered  his  former  power,  only  to  lofe  it  a  fecond 
time  with  the  greater  mortification,  by  a  fatal  viciffitude  of 
fortune  f . 

After  this  fecond  fruftration  of  his  affairs,  the  cities  of  Smyr¬ 
na  and  Magnefia,  in  Afia  Minor,  were  induced,  by  mere  affec¬ 
tion  to  Seleucus,  to  form  a  confederacy  in  his  favour,  by  which 
they  mutually  ftipulated  to  fupport  him.  They  were  greatly 
attached  to  his  family,  from  whom  they  undoubtedly  had  receiv¬ 
ed  many  extraordinary  favours  :  they  had  even  tendered  divine 
honours  to  his  father,  Antiochus  Theos,  and  alfo  to  Stratomce, 
the  mother  of  this  latter.  Callinicus  retained  a  grateful  remem¬ 
brance  of  the  regard  thefe  cities  had  teftified  for  his  intereft,  and 
afterwards  granted  them  feveral  advantageous  privileges.  They 
caufed  the  treaty  we  have  mentioned  to  be  engraven  on  a  large 
column  of  marble,  which  ftill  fubfifts,  and  is  now  in  the  area  be¬ 
fore  the  theatre  at  Oxford.  This  column  was  brought  out  of 
Alia,  by  Thomas,  Earl  of  Arundel,  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign 
of  Charles  the  Firft,  and  with  Rveral  other  antique  marbles, 
were  prefented  to  the  univerfity  of  Oxford  by  his  grandfon, 
Henry  Duke  of  Norfolk,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  the  Second. 
All  the  learned  world  ought  to  think  themfelves  indebted  to 
noblemen  who  are  emulous  to  adorn  and  enrich  univerfities  i>a 
inch  a  generous  manner  ;  and  I  wifti  the  fame  zeal  had  ever 
been  teftified  for  that  of  P*ris,  the  mother  of  all  the  reft,  and 
whofe  antiquity  and  reputation,  in  conjun£lion  with  the  abilities 
of  h.er  profeffors,  and  her  attachment  to  the  faered  perfons  of 
kings,  have  rendered  her  worthy  of  being  favoured  in  a  peculiar 
manner  by  princes  and  great  men.  The  eftablifhment  of  a  lib¬ 
rary  in  this  illuitrious  feminary  would  be  an  immortal  honour  to 
the  perfon  who  Ihould  lay  the  foundation  of  fuch  a  work. 

Seleucus,  in  the  extremities  to  which  he  was  reduced,  had 

*  A.  M.  3760.  Aut.  J.  C.  244. 

f  Quafi  ad  ludibrium  tantum  fortunae  r.atus  elTet,  nec  propter  aliud  opes 
regni  recepiffet,  quam  ut  amiiteret.  Jnfiiii. 
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made  application  to  bis  brother  Antiocbus,  whom  he  promifed 
to  invert  with  the  Sovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  Alia  Minor, 
provided  he  would  join  him  with  his  troops,  and  aft  in  concert 
with  him.  The  young  prince  was  then  at  the  head  of  an  army 
in  thofe  provinces  ;  and  though  he  was  but  14  years  of  age* * * §, 
yet,  as  he  had  all  the  ambition  and  malignity  of  mind  that  ap¬ 
pear  in  men  of  an  advanced  age,  he  immediately  accepted  the 
offers  made  him,  and  advanced  in  queft  of  his  brother,  not  with 
any  intention  to  fecure  him  the  enjoyment  of  his  dominions,  but 
to  feize  them  for  himfelf.  His  avidity  was  fo  great,  and  he  was 
always  fo  ready  to  feize  for  himfelf  whatever  came  in  his  way, 
without  the  leaft  regard  to  juftice,  that  he  acquired  the  furname 
of  Hie  rax  f ,  which  fignifies  a  bird  that  preys  on  all  things  he 
finds,  and  thinks  every  thing  good  upon  which  he  lays  his  ta¬ 
lons. 

t  When  Ptolemy  received  intelligence,  that  Antiocbus  was 
preparing  to  aft  in  concert  with  Seleucus  againft  him,  he  recon¬ 
ciled  himfelf  with  the  latter,  and  concluded  a  truce  with  him  for 
ten  years,  that  he  might  not  have  both  thofe  princes  for  his  ene¬ 
mies  at  the  fame  time. 

$  Antigonus  Gonatus  died  much  about  this  period,  at  the  age 
of  80,  or  83  years  ;  alter  he  had  reigned  34  years  in  Macedonia, 
and  44  in  Greece.  He  was  fucceeded  by  his  fon  Demetrius, 
who  reigned  ten  years,  and  bad  made  himfelf  mafter  of  Cyrenaica 
and  all  Libya.  ||  Demetrius  fjrlt  married  the  filler  of  Antiocbus 
Hierax  ;  but  Olympias,  the  daughter  of  Pyrrhus  king  of  Epi¬ 
rus,  engaged  him,  after  the  death  ofherhulband  Alexander,  who 
was  her  brother,  to  efpoufe  her  daughter  Phthia.  The  firft  wife 
being  unable  to  i'upport  this  injurious  proceeding,  retired  to  her 
brother  Antiocbus,  and  earneftly  prelfed  him  to  declare  war 
againft  her  faithlefs  hulband :  but  his  attention  was  then  taken 
up  with  other  views  and  employments. 

This  prince  ftill  continued  his  military  preparations,  as  if  he 
defigned  to  alii  it  his  brother,  in  purfuance  of  the  treaty  between 
them**  ;  but  his  real  intention  was  to  dethrone  him,  and  he  con- 

*  Antiochfcs,  cum  effet  annos  quatuordecim  natus,  fupra  tetatem  regni 
avichis,  occafionem  non  tam  pio  animo,  quam  offerebutur,  arripuit :  fed, 
latronis  more,  totem  fratri  eripere  cupiens,  puer  fceleratam  viriltmque 
fumit  audaciam.  Unde  Hierax  elt  epgnominatus :  quia,  non  hominis  fed 

accipitris  ritu,  in  alienis  eripiendis  vitam  ledlaretur.  Juftm. 

f  A  Kite.  t  A-  M-  3'/6i.  Ant.  J.  C.  243. 

§  A.  M.  376a.  Ant.  J.  C.  242. 

j|  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  131.  Juftin.  1.  xxviii.  c-  T. 

**  Pro  auxilio  bellurn,  pro  fratre  hofteui,  imploratus  exhibuit. 
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cealed  the  virulent  difpofition  of  an  enemy  under  the  name  of  a 
brother.  Seleucus  penetrated  his  fcheme,  and  immediately  paf- 
fed  mount  Taurus,  in  order  to  check  his  progrefs.  *  Antiochus 
founded  his  pretext  on  the  proinife  which  had  been  made  him 
of  the  fovereignty  of  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor,  as  a  compen- 
fation  for  affilling  his  brother  againft  Ptolemy  ;  but  Seleucus, 
who  then  faw  himfelf  difengaged  from  that  war  without  the  aid 
of  his  brother,  did  not  conceive  himfelf  obliged  to  perform  that 
promife.  Antiochus,  refolving  to  perfift  in  his  pretenfions,  and 
Seleucus  refilling  to  allow  them,  it  became  neceffary  to  de¬ 
cide  the  difference  by  arms.  A  battle  was  accordingly  fought 
near  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  wherein  Seleucus  was  defeated,  and  ef- 
caped  with  the  utmolf  difficulty  from  the  enemy.  Antiochus 
was  alfo  expofed  to  great  dangers,  notwithftanding  his  viflory. 
The  troops  on  whofe  valour  he  chiefly  relied,  were  a  body  of 
Gauls  whom  he  had  taken  into  his  pay,  and  they  were  undoubt¬ 
edly  fome  of  thofe  who  had  fettled  in  Galatia.  Thefe  traitors* 
upon  a  confufed  report  that  Seleucus  had  been  killed  in  the  ac¬ 
tion,  had  formed  a  refolntion  to  deflroy  Antiochus,  perfuading 
themfelves  that  they  fhould  be  abfolute  mailers  of  Alia,  after  the 
death  of  thofe  two  princes.  Antiochus  therefore  was  obliged, 
for  his  own  prefervation,  to  deftribute  all  the  money  of  the  army 
amongft  them. 

f  Eumenes,  prince  of  Pergatnus,  being  defirous  of  improving 
this  conjuncture,  advanced  with  all  his  forces  againft  Antiochus 
and  the  Gauls,  in  full  expectation  to  ruin  them  both,  in  confe- 
quence  of  their  divifion.  The  imminent  danger  to  which  Anti¬ 
ochus  was  then  reduced,  obliged  him  to  make  a  new  treaty  with 
the  Gauls,  wherein  he  flipulated  to  renounce  the  title  of  their 
mailer,  which  he  had  betore  affumed,  for  that  of  their  ally  ;  and 
he  alfo  entered  into  a  league  offenlive  and  defenfive  with  that 
people.  This  treaty',  however,  did  not  prevent  Eumenes  from 
attacking  them  ;  and  as  he  came  upon  them  in  fuch  a  hidden 
and  unexpected  manner  as  did  not  allow  than  any  time  to  recover 
after  their  fatigues,  or  to  furnilh  themfelves  with,  new  recruits, 
he  obtained  a  victory  over  them,,  which  colt  him  but  little,  and 
laid  all  Afia  Minor  open  to  him. 

t  Eumenes,  upon  this  fortunate  event,  abandoned  himfelf  to 
intemperance  and  excefs  at  his  table,  and  died  after  a  reign  of 
20  years.  As  he  left  no  children,  he  was  fucceeded  by  Atta- 

*  Juftin.  ].  xxvii.  c.  2.  +  juflin.  1.  xxviL  c.  3. 

|  A.  M.  3763.  Ant.  J.  C.  241.  A  then.  1.  x.  p.  443,  Strab.  1.  xiii.  p. 
624.  Valer,  Excerpt,  ex  Polyfc. 
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Jus,  his  coufm-gertnan,  who  was  the  fon  of  Attalus,  his  father's 
younger  brother.  This  prince  was  wife  anti  valiant,  and  per¬ 
fectly  qualified  to  preferve  the  conquefts  that  he  inherited.  He 
entirely  reduced  the  Gauls,  and  then  eftablifhed  himfelf  fo  ef¬ 
fectually  in  his  dominions,  that  he  took  upon  himfelf  the  title 
of  king  ;  for  though  his  predeceffors  had  enjoyed  all  the  power, 
they  had  never  ventured  to  aifume  the  flyle  of  fovereigns.  At¬ 
talus,  therefore,  was  the  firft  of  his  houfe  who  took  it  upon  him, 
and  tranimitted  it,  with  his  dominions,  to  Ills  pofterity,  who 
enjoyed  it  to  the  third  generation. 

Whilft  Eumenes,  and  after  him,  Attalus,  were  feizing  the 
provinces  of  the  Syrian  empire  in  the  weft,  Theodctns  and  Ar- 
faces  were  proceeding  by  their  example  in  the  eait.  *  The 
latter,  hearing  that  Seleucus  had  been  {lain  in  the  battle  of  An- 
cyra,  turned  his  arms  againft  Hyrcania,  and  annexed  it  to  Par- 
t'nia,  which  he  had-  difmembered  from  the  empire.  He  then 
ereCted  thefe  two  provinces  into  a  kingdom,  which,  in  procefs 
of  time,  became  very  formidable  to  t  he  empire  of  the  Romans. 
Theodotus  dying  foon  after,  Arfaces  made  a  league  offenfive 
and  defenlive  with  his  fon,  who  bore  the  fame  name,  and  fuc- 
eeeded  his  father  in  BaCtria ;  and  they  mutually  fuppovted 
themfelves  in  their  dominions  by  this  union.  The  two  brothers, 
not  wit'nftanding  thefe  tranfaCtions,  continued  the  war  againft 
each  other,  with  the  moll  implacable  warmth,  ne  t  confidering, 
that  while  they  contended  with  each  other  for  the  empire  their 
father  had  left  them,  the  whole  would  be  gradually  vvrefted  from 
ihern  by  their  common  enemies. 

The  treafure  and  forces  of  Antiochus  being  exhaufted  by  the 
feveral  overthrows  and  Ioffes  he  had  fuftained,  he  was  obliged 
to  wander  from  one  retreat  to  another,  with  the  fhattered  re¬ 
mains  of  his  party,  till  he  was  at  laft  entirely  driven  out  of  Me- 
fopotamia.  Finding,  therefore,  that  there  was  no  place  in  all 
t he  empire  of  Syria,  f  w>here  he  could  poffibly  continue  in  fatety, 
he  retired  for  refuge  to  Ariaralhes,  king  of  Cappadocia,  wbofe 
daughter  he  had  efpoufed.  Ariarathes,  notwithftanding  this 
alliance,  was  foon  weary  of  entertaining  a  fon-in-law  who  be¬ 
came  a  burden  to  him.;  for  which  reafon  he  determined  to  def- 
troy  him.  Antiochus  being  informed  of  his  defign,  avoided 
the  danger  by  a  fpeedy  retreat  into  Egypt  ;  wdiere  be  rather 
choff  to  deliver  himfelf  up  to  the  power  of  Ptolemy,  the  pro- 
fefftd  enemy  of  his  houfe,  than  to  truft  a  brother  whom  he  had 
fo  highly  offended.  He  however  had  reafon  to  repent  of  this 

|  A.  M.  3774-  Ant.  J.  C.  230. 
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proceeding;  for  immediately  after  his  arrival  in  Egypt,  Ptolemy 
caufed  him  to  be  feized  and  imprifoned*.  He  alfo  placed  a. 
ftrong  guard  over  him,  and  detained  him  feveral  years  in  that 
confinement,  till  at  latl  he  found  means  to  efcape  by  the  ailif- 
tance  of  a  courtefan  ;  but  as  he  was  quitting  that  kingdom,  he 
had  the  misfortune  to  be  affafiinated  by  a  band  of  robbers. 

f  Ptolemy,  in  the  mean  time,  devoted  the  fweets  of  peace  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  fciences  in  his  dominions,  and  the  enlarge¬ 
ment  of  his  father’s  library  at  Alexandria  with  all  forts  of  books: 
but  as  a  proper  colledlion  could  not  well  be  made  without  an 
able  librarian,  to  whofe  care  it  would  be  likewife  neceffary  to 
configo  them,  J  Evergetes,  upon  the  death  of  Zenodotus,  who 
had  exercifed  that  function  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the 
grandfather  of  that  prince,  fent  to  Athens  for  Eratofihenes  the 
Cyrem'an,  who  was  then  in  great  reputation,  and  had  been  edu¬ 
cated  by  Callimachus,  a  native  of  the  fame  country.  $  Pie  was  a 
man  of  univerfal  learning,  but  none  of  his  works  have  been  tranf- 
mitted  to  us,  except  his  catalogue  of  the  kings  of  Thebes  in 
Egypt,  with  the  years  of  their  refpeftive  reigns,  from  Menes,  or 
Mifraim,  who  firft  peopled  Egypt  after  the  deluge,  to  the  Tro¬ 
jan  war.  This  catalogue  contains  a  fucceflion  of  38  kings,  and 
is  Hill  to  be  feen  in  Syncellus. 

||  When  Seleucus  faw  himfelf  extricated  from  the  troubles 
his  brother  had  occafioned,  his  firft  cares  were  employed  in  the 
re-eftablilhment  of  order  and  tranquillity  in  the  dominions  he 
poffeffed  ;  and  when  he  had  accompliftied  this,  he  t timed  his 
thoughts  to  the  reduction  of  the  oriental  provinces  which  had 
revolted  from  him.  This  laft  attempt,  however,  was  not  at¬ 
tended  with  fuccefs  ;  for  Arfaces  had  been  allowed  too  much 
time  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  in  his  ufurpation.  Seleucus  there¬ 
fore,  after  many  ineffectual  endeavours,  to  recover  thofe  terri¬ 
tories,  was  obliged  to  difcontinue  his  enterprife  in  a  difhonourable 
manner.  He,  perhaps,  might  have  fucceeded  better  in  time,  if 
new  commotions,  which  had  been  excited  in  his  dominions  dur¬ 
ing  his  abfenee,  had  not  compelled  him  to  make  a  fpeedy  return, 
in  order  to  fupprefs  them.  This  furniftied  Arfaces  with  a  new 
opportunity  of  eftablifhing  his  power  fo  effedfually,  that  all  fu¬ 
ture  efforts  were  incapable  of  reducing  ft. 

*  Seleucus,  however,  made  a  new  attempt,  as  foon  as  his  affair9 
would  admit  :  but  this  fecond  expedition  proved  more  unfor- 

*  A.  M.  3-778.  Ant.  J.  C.226,  f  A.  M  3765.  Ant.  J.  C.  239. 

f  Said.  in  voc.  T-tvoSoTos*  §  Id.  in  voc.  A KoWuvios  et  E ourwSivrif, 

jj  A.  M.  3768.  Ant.  J.  C.  236. 

A.  M.  3774.  Ant.  J.  C.  230.  Jitftin,  L  xli.  c.  4.  et  j. 
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tur.ate  than  the  firil  ;  for  he  was  not  only  defeated,  but  taken 
prifoner  by  Arfaces,  in  a  great  battle.  The  Parthians  celebrat¬ 
ed,  tor  many  fucceeding  years,  the  anniverfary  of  this  victory, 
which  thev  confidered  as  the  tint  day  ot  their  liberty,  though  in 
rcalsty  it  was  the  find  era  of  their  flavery  ;  for  the  world  never 
produced  greater  tyrants  than  thole  Parthian  kings  to  whom 
they  were  lubjected.  The  Macedonian  yoke  would  have  been 
much  more  iupportable  than  their  oppreffive  government,  if 
they  had  perfevered  to  fubrr.t  to  it.  Arsaces  now  began  to  af¬ 
faire  the  t;:le  of  Icing,  and  firmly  eftablifhed  this  empire  of  the 
east,  which  in  proeefs  of  time,  counterpoifed  the  Roman  power, 
and  became  a  barrier,  which  all  the  armies  of  that  people  were 
incapable  of  forcing.  All  the  kings  who  fucceeded  Arlaces 
made  it  an  indsipenlable  law,  and  counted  it  an  honour,  to  be 
called  bv  his  name  ;  in  the  fame  manner  as  the  kings  of  Ervpt 
retained  that  of  Ptolemy,  as  long  as  the  race  of  Ptolemy  Soter 
governed  that  kingdom.  Arfaces  railed  himfelf  to  a  throne 
from  the  loweft  condition  of  life,  and  became  as  memorable 
among  the  Parthians,  as  Cyrus  had  been  among  the  Perfians,  or 
Alexander  among  the  Macedonians,  or  Romulus  among  the 
Romans*.  This  verifies  that  paffage  in  holy  feripture,  which 
declares,  “  f  That  the  Moll  High  ruieth  in  the  kingdom  of 

men,  and  giveth  it  to  whomfoever  he  will,  and  fetteth  up  over 
4i  it  the  baieft  of  men.” 

i  O'.ias,  the  iovereign  pontiff  of  the  Jews,  had  neglected  to 
fend  Ptolemy  the  ufual  tribute  of  2c  talents,  which  his  prede- 
ceffors  had  always  paid  to  the  kings  of  Egypt,  as  a  teftimonial 
cf  the  homage  they  rendered  to  that  crown.  The  king  fent 
Atfceaion,  one  of  his  courtiers,  to  Jerufalem,  to  demand  the  pay¬ 
ment  of  the  arrears,  which  then  amounted  to  a  great  fum  ;  and 
to  threaten  the  Jews,  in  cafe  of  refufal,  with  a  body  of  troops, 
who  should  be  corner! (noned  to  expel  them  from  their  countrv, 
and  d’ivide  it  2mong  tnemfclves.  The  alarm  was  very  great  at 
Jerufalem  on  this  occasion,  assd  it  was  thought  neceffary  to  fend 
a  deputation  to  the  king,  in  the  perfon  of  Jofeph,  the  nephew 
of  Onias,  who,  though  in  the  prime  of  his  youth,  was  univer- 
faliv  eileemed  tor  his  pmderce,  probity,  and  justice.  Athe- 
r.io.n,  during  h:s  continuance  at  Jerufalem,  had  conceived  a  great 
regard  for  his  character,  and  as  he  let  cut  for  Egypt  before  him. 


*  Arfaces,  quas-fito  Emu!  confcitutoque  regno,  non  minus  memcrabilis 
P.rthis  'fuss,  cssarr.  Perdu;  Cjrus,  Maceaonibus  Alexander,  Romanis 
Remain  Jaftin. 

+  Dan.  iv.  17. 
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he  promifed  to  render  him  all  the  good  offices  in  his  power  with 
the  king.  Jofeph  followed  him  in  a  fliort  time,  and  on  his  way 
met  with  feveval  confiderable  perfons  of  Coelofyria  and  Pale  (line, 
who  were  alfo  going  to  Egypt,  with  an  intention  to  offer  terms 
for  farming  the  great  revenues  of  thofe  provinces.  As  the  equi¬ 
page  of  Jofeph  was  far  from  being  fo  magnificent  as  theirs,  they 
treated  him  with  little  refpeCt,  and  confidered  him  as  a  perfon 
of  no  great  capacity.  Jofeph  concealed  his  diff'atisfaCtion  at 
their  behaviour,  but  drew,  from  the  converfation  that  paffed  be¬ 
tween  them,  all  the  circumftances  he  could  defire,  with  relation 
to  the  affair  that  brought  them  to  court,  and  without  feeming  to 
have  any  particular  view  in  the  curiofity  he  expreffed. 

When  they  arrived  at  Alexandria,  they  were  informed  that 
the  king  had  taken  aprogrefs  to  Memphis,  and  Jofeph  was  the 
only  perfon  among  them  who  fet  out  from  thence,  in  order  to 
wait  upon  that  monarch,  without  lofing  a  moment’s  time.  He 
had  the  good  fortune  to  meet  him,  as  he  was  returning  from 
Memphis,  with  the  queen  and  Athenion  in  his  chariot.  The 
king,  who  had  received  impreffions  in  his  favour  from  Athenion, 
was  extremely  delighted  at  his  prefence,  and  invited  him  into 
his  chariot.  Jofeph,  to  excufe  his  uncle,  reprefented  the  infirmi¬ 
ties  of  his  great  age,  and  the  natural  tardinefs  of  his  difpofition, 
in  fuch  an  engaging  manner,  as  fatisfied  Ptolemy,  and  created  in 
him  an  extraordinary  efteem  for  the  advocate  who  had  fo  effec¬ 
tually  pleaded  the  caufe  of  that  pontiff.  He  alfo  ordered  him 
an  apartment  in  the  royal  palace  of  Alexandria,  and  allowed  him 
a  place  at  his  table. 

When  the  appointed  day  came  for  purchafing,  by  auction, 
the  privilege  of  farming  the  revenues  of  the  provinces,  the  com¬ 
panions  of  Jofeph  in  his  journey  to  Egypt  offered  no  more  than 
8000  talents  for  the  provinces  of  Ccelofyria,  Phoenicia,  Judea, 
and  Samaria.  Upon  which  Jofeph,  who  had  difeovered,  in  the 
converfation  that  paffed  between  them  in  his  prtfence,  that  this 
purchafe  was  worth  double  the  fum  they  offered,  reproached 
them  for  depreciating  the  king’s  revenues  in  that  manner,  and 
offered  twice  as  much  as  they  had  done.  Ptolemy  was  well 
fatisfied  to  fee  his  revenues  fo  confiderably  increafed  ;  but  being 
apprehenfive  that  the  perfon  who  proffered  fo  large  a  fuin  would 
be  in  no  condition  to  pay  it,  lie  alked  Jofeph  what  fecurity  he 
would  give  him  for  the  performance  of  his  agreement  ?  The 
Jewifh  deputy  replied,  with  a  calm  air,  that  he  had  fuch  per¬ 
fons  to  offer  for  his  fecurity  on  that  occafion,  as  be  was  certain 
his  majeffy  could  have  no  objections  to.  Upon  being  ordered 
to  mention  them,  he  named  the  king  and  queen  themlelves;  and 
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added,  that  they  would  be  his  fecurities  to  each  other.  The 
king  could  not  avoid  fmiling  at  this  little  pleafantry,  which  put 
him  into  fo  good  an  humour,  that  he  allowed  him  to  farm  the 
revenues  without  any  other  fecuritv  than  his  verbal  promife  for 
payment.  Jofeph  adled  in  that  ftation  for  the  fpace  of  ten 
years,  to  the  mutual  fatisfaclion  of  the  court  and  provinces. 
His  rich  competitors,  who  had  farmed  thofe  revenues  before, 
returned  home  in  the  utmoft  eonfufion,  and  had  reafon  to  be 
fenfible,  that  a  magnificent  equipage  is  a  very  inconfiderable  in¬ 
dication  of  merit. 

*  King  Demetrius  died,  about  this  time,  in  Macedonia,  and 
left  a  fon,  named  Philip,  in  an  early  ftate  of  minority;  for  which 
reafon  his  guardianlhip  was  configned  to  Antigonus,  who,  "hav¬ 
ing  efpoufed  the  mother  of  his  pupil,  afcended  the  throne,  and 
reigned  for  the  fpace  of  12  years.  He  was  magnificent  in  pro- 
miles,  but  extremely  frugal  in  performance,  which  occalioned  his 
being  furnamed  Dofonf. 

J  Five  or  fix  years  after  this  period,  Seleucus  Callinicus,  who 
for  fome  time  had  continued  in  a  ftate  of  captivity  in  Parthia, 
died  in  that  country  by  a  fall  from  his  horfe.  Arfaces  had  al¬ 
ways  treated  him  as  a  king  during  his  confinement.  His  wife 
was  Laodice,  the  filler  of  Andromachus,  one  of  his  generals,  and 
he  had  two  fons  and  a  daughter  by  that  marriage.  He  efpoufed 
his  daughter  to  Mithridates,  king  of  Pontus,  and  configned 
Phrygia  to  her  for  her  dowry.  His  fons  were  Seleucus  and 
Antiochus  ;  the  former  of  whom,  furnamed  Ceraunus,  fucceed- 
ed  him  in  the  throne. 

We  are  now  arrived  at  the  period  wherein  the  republic  of 
the  Achaeans  begins  to  appear  with  luftre  in  hiftory,  and  was 
in  a  condition  to  fuftain  wars,  particularly  againft  that  of  the 
Lacedaemonians.  It  will  therefore  be  neceffary  for  me  to  re- 
prefent  the  ftate  of  thofe  two  republics  ;  and  I  (hall  begin  with 
that  of  the  Achaeans. 


*  A.  M.  3772.  Ant.  J.  C.  2,32.  Juftin.  1.  xxviii.  c.  3.  Dexipp.  Por- 
phyr.  Eufeb. 

f  This  name  fignifies,  in  the  Greek  language,  “  One  who  will  give 
that  is  to  fay,  a  perfon  who  promifes  to  give,  but  never  gives  what  he  pro- 
mifes, 

J  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  216.  Juftin.  1.  vii.  c.  3.  Athen.  p.  155. 
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SECTION  II. 

CHARACTER  OF  ARATUS,  WHO  DELIVERS  SICYONE  FROM  TY¬ 
RANNY _ -THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  THE  ACHAEANS. 

The  republic  of  tbe  Achteans  *  was  not  confiderable  at 
firft,  either  for  the  number  of  its  troops,  the  immenfity  of  its 
riches,  or  the  extent  of  its  territory,  but  derived  its  power  from 
the  great  reputation  it  acquired  for  the  virtues  of  probity,  juf- 
tice,  love  of  liberty ;  and  this  reputation  was  very  ancient. 
The  Crotonians  and  Sybarites  adopted  the  laws  and  cuftoms  of 
the  Achteans,  for  the  re-eftablifhment  of  good  order  in  their 
cities.  The  Lacedaemonians  and  Thebans  had  fuch  an  efteem 
for  their  virtue,  that  they  chofe  them,  after  the  celebrated  bat¬ 
tle  of  Leudlra,  to  arbitrate  the  differences  which  fubfifted  be¬ 
tween  them. 

The  government  of  this  republic  was  democratical,  that  is  to 
fay,  in  the  hands  of  the  people.  It  like  wife  preferved  its  liber¬ 
ty  to  the  times  of  Philip  and  Alexander  ;  but  under  tliofe  prin¬ 
ces,  and  in  the  reigns  of  thofe  who  fucceeded  them,  it  was  either 
in  fubjeftion  to  the  Macedonians,  who  had  made  themfelves  m af¬ 
ters  of  Greece,  or  elfe  was  oppreffed  by  cruel  tyrants. 

It  Was  compofed  of  12  *  cities,  all  in  Peloponnefus,  but  to¬ 
gether  not  equal  to  a  fingle  one  of  confiderable  rank.  This  re¬ 
public  did  not  fignalize  herfelf  immediately  by  any  thing  great 
and  remarkable,  becaufe,  amongft  all  her  citizens,  fhe  produced 
none  of  any  diftinguifhed  merit.  The  fequel  will  difcover  the 
extraordinary  change  a  fingle  man  was  capable  of  introducing 
among  them,  by  his  great  qualities.  After  the  death  of  Alexan¬ 
der,  this  little  ftate  was  involved  in  all  the  calamities  infc'parable 
from  difcord.  The  fpirit  of  patriotifm  no  longer  prevailed  among 
them,  and  each  city  was  folely  attentive  to  its  particular  intereft. 
Their  ftate  had  loft  its  former  folidity,  becaufe  they  changed 
their  matter  as  often  as  Macedonia  became  fubjedf  to  new  fove- 
reigns.  The  firft  fubmitted  to  Demetrius;  after  him,  to  Caf- 
fander  ;  and,  laft  of  all,,  to  Antigonus  Gonatus,  who  left  them  in 
fubje&ion  to  tyrants  of  his  own  eftabhihing,  that  they  might  not 
withdraw  themfelves  from  his  authority. 

;£  Toward  the  beginning  of  the  124th  Olympiad,  very  near 
the  death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  the  father  of  Philadelphus,  and  the 

*  Polyb.  1.  viii.  p.  125 — 130. 

f  Thefe  x  %  cities  were.  Pntrre,  Dym*,  Phars,  Tritea,  Leontium,  TEgi- 
ra,  Pfllene,  .ffigium,  Bura,  Ceraunia,  Olenus,  Helice. 
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expedition  of  Pyrrhus  into  Italy,  the  republic  of  the  Achaeans 
refumed  their  former  cudoms,  and  renewed  their  ancient  concord. 
The  inhabitants  of  Patrse  and  Dymae  laid  the  foundations  of 
this  happy  change.  The  tyrants  were  expelled  from  the  ci¬ 
ties,  which  then  united,  and  conftituted  one  body  of  a  republic 
anew:  all  afLirs  were  decided  by  a  public  council:  the  regi- 
fters  were  commit  ted  to  a  common  fecretary  ;  the  affembly  had 
two  prefidents,  who  were  nominated  by  the  cities  in  their  re- 
fpe&ive  turns ;  but  it  was  foon  thought  advifeable  to  reduce  them 
to  one. 

The  good  order  which  reigned  in  this  little  republic,  where 
freedom  and  equality,  with  a  love  of  iudice  and  the  public  good, 
were  the  fundamental  principles  of  their  government,  drew  into 
their  community,  feveral  neighbouring  cities,  who  received  their 
laws,  and  affociated  themfelves  into  their  privileges.  Sicyone 
was  one  of  the  fird  that  acceded  in  this  manner  ;  by  which  means 
Aratus,  one  of  its  citizens,  had  an  opportunity  of  acting  a  very 
great  part,  and  became  very  illuilrious. 

*Sicyone,  which  had  long  groaned  under  the  yoke  of  her  ty¬ 
rants,  attempted  to  (hake  it  off,  by  placing  Clinias,  one  of  her 
fird' and  braved  citizens,  at  her  head ;  and  the  government  already 
began  to  flouri/h  and  affume  a  new  form,  when  Abantidas  found 
means  to  difconcert  this  amiable  plan,  in  order  to  feize  the  tyran¬ 
ny  into  his  own  hands.  Some  of  his  relations  and  friends  he  ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  cityr,  and  took  off  others  by  death  :  he  alfo 
fearched  for  Aratus,  the  fon  of  Clinias,  who  was  then  but  feven 
years  of  age,  in  order  to  dedroy  him  ;  but  the  infant  efcaped, 
with  lome  other  perfons,  amidd  the  diforders  that  filled  the  houfe 
when  his  father  was  killed  ;  and  as  he  was  wandering  about  the 
city,  in  the  utmod  condernation  and  didrefs,  he  accidentally 
entered  unfeen  into  a  houfe  which  belonged  to  the  tyrant’s  fif- 
ter.  This  lady  was  naturally  generous,  and  as  fhe  alfo  be¬ 
lieved  that  this  deditute  infant  had  taken  refuge  under  her  roof 
by  the  impulfe  of  fome  deity,  (he  carefully  concealed  him  ;  and 
when  night  came,  caufed  hiimto  be  fecretly  conveyed  to  Ar¬ 
gos. 

Aratus  being  thus  preferved  from  fo  imminent  a  danger,  con¬ 
ceived  in  his  foul  from  thenceforth  an  implacable  averfion  to  ty¬ 
rants,  which  always  encreafed  with  his  age.  He  was  educated 
with  the  utmod  care,  by  fome  hofpitable  friends  of  his  father’s  at 
Argos. 

The  new  tyranny  in  Sicyone  had  paffed  through  feveral  hands 
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in  a  fhort  time  when  Aratus,  who  began  to  arrive  at  a  ftate  of 
manhood,  was  felicitous  to  deliver  his  country  entirely  from  op- 
preffion.  He  was  greatly  refpeCled,  as  well  for  his  birth  as  bis 
courage,  which  was  accompanied  with  a  gravity  fuperior  to  his 
age,  and  a  ftrong  and  clear  underilanding.  Thefe  qualities, 
which  were  well  known  at  that  time,  caufed  the  exiles  from  Sl¬ 
ovene  to  call  their  eyes  upon  him  in  a  peCu  iar  manner,  and  to 
coniider  him  as  a  perfon  deftined  to  be  their  future  deliverer  ;  ill 
which  conjecture  they  were  not  deceived. 

*  Aratus,  who  was  then  in  the  twentieth  year  of  his  age, 
formed  a  confederacy  againft  Nicocles,  who  was  tyrant  at  that 
time  ;  and  though  the  fpies  he  fent  to  Argos  kept  a  vigilant  eye 
on  his  conduCt,  he  purfued  his  meafures  with  fo  much  prudence 
and  fecrecy,  that  he  fealed  the  walls  of  Sicyone  and  entered  the 
city  by  night.  The  tyrant  was  fortunate  enough  to  fecure 
himfelf  a  retreat,  through  fubterranean  paffages  ;  and  when  the 
people  afferr.bled  in  a  tumultuous  manner,  without  knowing 
what  had  been  tranfaCted,  a  herald  cried  with  a  loud  voice,  that 
**  Aratus,  the  fon  of  Clinias,  invited  the  citizens  to  refume  their 
“  liberty."  Upon  which  the  crowd  immediately  flocked  to 
the  palace  of  the  tyrant,  and  burned  it  to  aflies  in  a  few  mo¬ 
ments  ;  but  not  a  Angle  man  was  killed  or  wounded  on  cither 
fide  ;  the  good  genius  of  Aratus  not  buffering  an  aClion  of  this 
nature  to  be  polluted  with  the  blood  of  his  citizens;  and  iri 
this  circumftance  he  made  his  joy  and  triumph  confill.  He 
then  recalled  all  thofe  who  had  been  banifhed,  to  the  number  of 
500. 

Sicyone  then  began  to  enjoy  forne  repofe,  hut  Aratus  was  not 
fully  relieved  from  inquietude  and  perplexity'.  With  refpect  to 
the  fituation  of  affairs  without,  lie  was  fenfible  that  Antigonus 
call  a  jealous  eye  on  the  city,  and  had  meditated  expedients  for 
making  himfelf  mailer  of  it,  from  its  having  recovered  its  liber¬ 
ty.  He  beheld  the  feeds  of  fedition  and  difeord  fown  within, 
by  thofe  who  had  been  banifhed,  and  was  extremely  apprehenfive 
of  their  effects.  He  imagined,  therefore,  that  the  fafeft  and 
moft  prudent  conduCt  in  this  delicate  junCture,  would  be  to  unite 
Sicy'one  in  the  Achsan  league,  in  which  he  eafily  fucceeded;  and 
this  was  one  of  the  greatefl  fervices  he  was  capable  of  render¬ 
ing  his  country^. 

The  power  of  the  Achosans  was  indeed  but  inconfiderable  ; 
for,  as  I  have  already  obferved,  they  were  only'  mailers  of  three 
very  frnall  cities.  Their  country  was  neither  good  nor  lich,  and 
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they  inhabited  a  coaft  which  had  neither  ports,  nor  any  other 
maritime  Nations  of  fecurity.  But,  with  all  this  mediocrity  and 
feeming  weaknefs,  they  of  all  people  made  it  mod  evident,  that 
the  forces  of  the  Greeks  could  be  always  invincible,  when  under 
good  order  and  difcipline,  and  with  a  prudent  and  experienced 
general  at  the  head  of  them.  Thus  did  thofe  Achasans,  who 
were  fo  inconfiderable  in  comparifon  of  the  ancient  power  of 
Greece,  by  conllantly  adhering  to  good  counfels,  and  continu¬ 
ing  itriCtly  united  together,  without  Halting  the  merit  of  their 
fellow-citizens  with  the  malignant  breath  of  envy  ;  thus,  I  fay, 
did  jthefe  Achaeans  not  only  maintain  their  liberties,  amidft  fo 
many  potent  cities,  and  fuch  a  number  of  tyrants,  but  reftored 
freedom  and  fafety  to  molt  of  the  Grecian  Hates. 

Aratus,  after  he  had  engaged  his  city  in  the  Achaean  league, 
entered  himfelf  among  the  cavalry,  for  the  fervice  of  that  Hate, 
and  was  not  a  little  eiteemed  by  the  generals,  for  the  prompti¬ 
tude  and  vivacity  he  difcovered  in  the  execution  of  their  orders  : 
for  though  he  had  infinitely  contributed  to  the  power  and  cre¬ 
dit  of  the  league,  by  ftrengthening  it  with  his  own  reputation, 
and  all  the  forces  of  his  country,  yet  he  appeared  as  fubmiffive 
as  the  meaneft  foldier  to  the  general  of  the  Achaeans,  notwith¬ 
standing  the  obfcurity  of  the  city  from  whence  that  officer  was 
feledted  for  fuch  an  employment.  This  is  certainly  an  excellent 
example  for  young  princes  and  noblemen,  when  they  ferve  in 
armies,  which  will  teach  them  to  forget  their  birth  on  thofe  oc- 
cafions,  and  pay  an  exaft  fubmiffion  to  the  orders  of  their  com- 
tmanders. 

*  The  conduct  and  character  of  Aratus  are  undoubtedly 
•worthy  of  admiration.  He  was  naturally  polite  and  obliging  ; 
his  fentiments  were  great  and  noble ;  and  he  entirely  devoted 
himfelf  to  the  good  of  the  Hate,  without  any  interefted  views. 
He  was  an  implacable  enemy  to  tyrants,  and  regulated  his  friend- 
ffiip  and  enmity  by  the  public  utility.  He  was  qualified,  in 
many  particulars,  to  appear  at  the  head  of  affairs :  his  expref- 
fions  in  difcourle  were  always  proper  ;  his  thoughts  juft,  and 
even  his  filence  judicious.  He  conducted  himfelf  with  a  com¬ 
placency  of  temper,  in  all  differences  that  arofe  in  any  delibera¬ 
tions  of  moment,  and  had  no  fuperior  in  the  happy  art  of  con¬ 
tracting  friendftrips  and  alliances.  He  had  a  wonderful  facility 
jn  forming  enterprifes  againft  an  enemy  ;  in  making  his  defigns 
impenetrable  fecrets,  and  in  executing  them  happily  by  his  pa¬ 
tience  and  intrepidity.  It  mult  however  be  acknowledged,  that 
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this  celebrated  Aratus  did  not  feem  to  be  the  fame  man,  at  the 
head  of  an  army  :  nothing  could  then  be  difcovered  in  him,  but 
protraction,  irrefolution,  and  timidity  ;  whilft  every  profpeft  of 
danger  was  infupportable  to  him.  Not  that  he  really  wanted 
courage  and  boldnefs,  but  thefe  qualities  feemed  to  be  itruck 
languid  by  the  greatnefs  of  the  execution,  and  he  was  only  ti¬ 
morous  on  certain  occafions,  and  at  intervals.  It  was  from  this 
difpofition  of  his,  that  all  Peloponnefus  was  filled  with  the  tro¬ 
phies  of  his  conquerors,  and  the  monuments  of  his  own  defeats. 
In  this  manner,  fays  Polybius,  has  nature  compounded  different 
and  contrary  qualities  together,  not  only  in  the  bodies  of  men, 
but  even  in  their  minds  ;  and  hence  it  is  that  we  are  to  account 
for  the  furprifing  diverfity  we  frequently  perceive  in  the  fame 
perfons.  On  fome  occafions  they  appear  lively,  heroic,  and  un¬ 
daunted  ;  and  at  others,  all  their  vigour,  vivacity,  and  refolution, 
entirely  abandon  them. 

*  I  have  already  obferved,  that  thofe  citizens  who  had  been 
banifhed  gave  Aratus  great  perplexity.  His  difquiet  was  oc- 
cafioned  by  their  pretenfions  to  the  lands  and  houfes  they  pofieff- 
ed  before  their  exile  ;  the  greater!  part  of  which  had  been  con- 
figned  to  other  perfons,  who  afterwaids  fold  them,  and  disappear¬ 
ed  upon  the  expulfion  of  the  tyrant.  It  was  reafonable  that 
thefe  exiles  Ihould  be  reinftated  in  their  former  poffeffions,  after 
their  recall  from  banilhment,  and  they  made  application  to  that 
effeCI  with  all  imaginable  importunity.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  greateft  part  of  what  they  claimed  had  been  aiienated  to  fair 
purchafers,  who  confequently  expe&ed.  to  be  reimburfed,  be¬ 
fore  they  delivered  up  fuch  houfes  and  lands  to  the  claimants. 
The  pretenfions  and  complaints  on  this  occafion  were  vigorouily 
urged  on  both  fides,  and  Sicyone  was  in  the  uttnoft  danger  of  be¬ 
ing  ruined  by  a  civil  war,  which  feemed  inevitable.  Never  was 
any  affair  more  difficult  than  this.  Aratus  was  incapable  of  re¬ 
conciling  the  two  parties,  whofe  demands  were  equally  equitable, 
and  it  was  impoffible  to  fatisfy  them  both  at  the  fame  time, 
without  expending  very  eonfiderable  fums,  which  the  Hate  was 
in  no  condition  to  furnifh.  In  this  emergency  he  could  think 
of  no  refource  but  the  goodnefs  and  liberality  of  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt,  which  he  himfelf  had  experienced,  on  the  following 
occafion.  - 

That  prince  was  extremely  curious  in  portraits  and  other  paint¬ 
ings:  Aratus,  therefore,  who  was  an  excellent  judge  of  fuch  per¬ 
formances,  collected  all  the  works  of  the  greateft  mailers  which 
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he  could  poflibly  procure,  efpecially  thofe  of  Pajnphilus  and  Me. 
ianthus,  and  fent  them  to  the  king.  Sicyone  was  dill  in  great 
reputation  for  the  arts,  and  painting  in  particular  ;  the  true  tafle 
of  which  was  preferved  there  in  all  its  ancient  purity.  It  is 
eve#  faid,  that  Apelles,  who  was  then  admired  by  all  the  world, 
Had  been  at  Sicyone,  where  he  frequented  the  fchools  of  two 
painters,  to  whom  he  gave  a  talent,  equal  to  1000  crowns,  not 
for  acquiring  a  perfection  in  the  art  from  them,  but  in  order  to 
obtain  a  fhare  in  their  great  reputation.  When  Aratus  had 
rein  dated  his  city  in  its  former  liberties,  he  aeftroyed  all  the 
pictures  of  the  tyrants ;  but  when  he  came  to  that  of  Ariilratus, 
who  reigned  in  the  time  of  Philip,  and  whom  the  painter  had  re- 
-prefented  in  the  attitude  of  Handing  in  a  triumphant  chariot, 
he  hefitated  a  long  time  whether  he  fhould  deface  it  or  not; 
for  all  the  capital  difciples  of  Melanthus  had  contributed  to  the 
completion  of  that  piece,  audit  had  even  been  touched  by  the  pen¬ 
cil  of  Apelles.  This  work  was  fo  inimitable  in  its  kind,  that  Ara¬ 
tus  was  inchanted  with  its  beauties ;  but  his  averlion  for  tyrants 
prevailed  over  his  admiration  of  the  pidture,  and  he  accordingly 
ordered  it  to  be  deftroyed. 

The  fine  tafte  of  Aratus  for  painting  had  recommended  him 
to  the  good  graces  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  he  therefore  thought  he 
night  take  the  liberty  to  implore  the  generofity  of  that  prince, 
in  the  melancholy  fit  nation  to  which  he  was  then  reduced.  With 
this  view  he  embarked  for  Egypt,  but  was  expofed  to  many 
dangers  and  difappointments,  before  he  could  arrive  in  that 
kingdom.  He  had  a  long  audience  of  Ptolemy,  who  efteemed 
l.'im  the  better,  the  more  he  knew  him  ;  and  prefented  him  with 
150  talents  for  the  benefit  of  his  city.  Aratus  carried  away  40 
talents  when  he  fet  out  for  Pcloponneius,  and  the  king  remitted 
him  the  remainder  in  feparate  payments. 

His  fortunate  return  occafioned  univerfal  joy  in  Sicyone,  and 
he  was  ir.veii.cd  with  full  power  to  decide  the  pretentions  of  the 
exiles,  and  regulate  the  partitions  to  be  made  in  their  favour. 
Put  as  a  wife  politician,  who  is  not  for  engro fling  the  decifion  of 
all  affairs  to  himftlf,  nor  afraid  of  diminifhing  his  reputation  by 
admitting  others  to  Share  it  with  him,  he  firmly  refilled  the  ho¬ 
nours  defigned  him,  and  nominated  for  his  coadjutors  15  citi¬ 
zens  of  the  greateft  repute,  in  conjunction  with  whom  he  at  lull 
reftored  harmony  and  peace  among  the  inhabitants,  and  refund¬ 
ed  to  the  feveral  purchafers  all  the  funis  they  had  expended  for 
the  lands  and  houfes  they  had  actually  bought.  It  has  always 
been  obferved,  that  glory  purfues  thofe  who  are  indultrious  to  de¬ 
cline  it.  Aratus,  therefore,  who  thought  himfelf  in  need  of  good 
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counfels,  to  affift  him  in  the  determination  of  this  important  af¬ 
fair  (and  perfons  of  the  greateft  merit  always  entertain  the  fame 
diffidence  of  themfelves),  had  all  the  honour  of  this  affair.  His 
condudt  was  infinitely  applauded  ;  ftatues  were  eredfed  to  him, 
and  the  people,  by  public  infcriptions,  declared  him  the  father  of 
the  people,  and  the  deliverer  of  his  country.  Tliefe  are  quali¬ 
ties  that  infinitely  tranfcend  thofe  of  the  mofl  celebrated  con- 
quero  rs. 

A  fuccefs  fo  illuflrious  gave  Antigonus  jealoufy,  and  even 
fear  ;  in  confequence  of  which,  at  a  public  entertainment,  he 
artfully  enhanced  the  merit  and  capacity  of  this  young  man  by 
extraordinary  praifes,  poffibly  with  an  intention  either  to  gain 
him  over  to  his  own  intereft,  or  to  render  him  fufpetled  to  Pto¬ 
lemy.  He  infinuated,  in  terms  fufficiently  intelligible,  that  Ara- 
tus  having  difeovered,  by  his  own  experience,  the  vanity  of  the 
Egyptian  pride,  intended  to  attach  himfelf  to  his  fervice  ;  and 
that  he  therefore  was  refolved  to  employ  him  in  his  affairs  :  he 
concluded  this  ffrain  of  artifice  with  entreating  all  the  lords  of 
his  court,  who  were  then  prefent,  to  regard  him  for  the  future 
as  their  friend.  The  particulars  of  this  difeourfe  were  foon  re¬ 
peated  to  Ptolemy,  who  was  not  a  little  furprifed  and  afilidted 
when  he  heard  them  ;  and  he  complained  to  Aratus  of  this 
injurious  change,  but  the  latter  eafily  juftified  himfelf  to  that 
monarch. 

Aratus  having  been  elected  general  of  the  Achteans,  for  the 
firfl.  time,  ravaged  Locris,  and  all  the  territory  of  Calydon,  and 
advanced  with  a  body  of  10,000  men  to  fuccour  the  Boeotians  ; 
but  was  fo  unfortunate  as  not  to  arrive  among  them  till  after 
the  battle  of  Chaeronea*,  in  which  they  were  defeated  by  the 
iEtolians. 

■j-  Eight  years  after  this  tranfadtion,  he  was  eledfed  general  of 
the  Achteans  a  fecond  time,  and  rendered  great  fervice  to  all 
Greece,  by  an  adtion  which,  according  to  Plutarch,  was  equal 
to  any  of  the  molt  illuflrious  enterprifes  of  the  Grecian  lead¬ 
ers. 

The  idhmus  of  Corinth,  which  feparates  the  two  Teas,  unites 
the  continent  of  Greece  with  that  of  Peloponnefus  the  citadel 
alfo  of  Corinth,  didinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Acro-Corinthus, 
is  fituated  on  a  high  mountain,  exactly  in  the  middle  of  thole 
two  continents,  which  are  there  divided  from  each  other  by  a 

*  Philip,  above  40  years  before  this  event,  had  obtained  a  celebrated 
victory  over  the  Athenians  and  Thebans,  near  the  fame  plate. 

f  A.  M.  3760.  Ant.  J.  C.  244. 
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very  narrow  neck  of  land;  by  which  means  this  fovtrefs,  when 
farnilhed  with  a  good  garrifon,  cuts  off  ail  communication,  by 
fea  and  land,  from  the  inner  part  of  the  iithmus,  and  renders  the 
perfon  who  poffcffes  it,  with  a  good  body  of  troops,  abfolute 
inafter  of  all  Greece.  Philip  called  this  citadel  “  the  Shackles 
“  °f  Greece  and  as  it  was  capable  of  being  rendered  fuch,  it 
created  jealoufy  in  all  the  neighbouring  Hates,  and  efpecially  in 
Icings  and  princes,  who  confequently  were  defirous  of  feizing  it 
for  their  own  life. 

Antigonus,  after  a  long  impatience  to  render  himfelf  mailer 
of  this  place,  was  fo  fortunate  as  to  carry  it  by  furprife,  and 
made  no  fcruple  to  congratulate  himfelf  as  much  on  this  fuccefs, 
as  on  a  real  triumph.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  entertained 
hopes  of  wrefling  this  fortrefs  from  him,  in  his  turn  ;  and  while 
all  his  thoughts  were  employed  to  that  effeft,  an  accidental  cir- 
cumftance  furnilhed  him  with  an  opportunity  of  aceomplifhing' 
his  defign. 

Erginus,  an  inhabitant  of  Corinth,  liad  taken  a  journey  to 
Sicyone,  in  order  to  tranfadl  fome  affairs  in  that  city,  and  had 
there  contracted  an  intimate  acquaintance  with  a  banker,  who 
was  a  particular  friend  of  Aratus.  As  the  citadel  happened  to 
be  the  fubjeft  of  one  of  their  converfations,  Erginus  told  bis 
friend,  that,  when  he  went,  tovilit  his  brother,  who  was  a  foldier 
of  the  garrifon,  he  had  obferved  a  narrow  track  hewn  in  the 
rock,  which  led  to  that  part  of  the  fummit  where  the  wall  of  the 
citadel  was  very  low.  The  banker  was  very  attentive  to  this 
account,  and  with  a  fmile,  defined  his  fiend  to  tell  him,  whe¬ 
ther  he  and  his  brother  would  be  inclinable  to  gain  a  large  fum 
of  money,  and  make  their  fortunes  ?  Erginus  immediately  com¬ 
prehended  the  bent  of  this  queftion,  and  promifed  to  found  his 
brother  Diodes  on  that  head.  Some  few  days  after  this  con- 
verfation  he  returned  to  the  banker,  and  engaged  to  conduit 
Aratus  to  that  part  of  the  mountain  where  the  height  of  the 
wall  did  not  exceed  15  feet;  adding,  at  the  fame  time,  that 
himfelf  and  his  brother  would  affift  him  in  executing  the  reft  of 
his  enterprise.  Aratus  promifed,  on  his  part,  to  give  them  60 
talents,  if  the  affair  ftiould  fucceed  ;  but  as  it  became  requilite 
to  depofit  that  furn  in  the  hands  of  the  banker,  for  the  fecurlty 
of  the  two  brothers,  and  as  Aratus  was  neither  mailer  of  fo 
many  talents,  nor  had  any  inclination  to  borrow  them,  for  fear 
of  giving  fufpicion  by  that  proceeding,  which  would  have  en¬ 
tirely  defeated  his  enterprife,  he  pledged  all  his  gold  and  fiiver 
plate,  with  his  wife’s  jewejg,  to  the  banker,  as  a  fecurity  for  the 
promifed  fum. 
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Aratus  liad  fo  great  a  foul,  fays  Plutarch,  and  fueh  an  ardour 
for  great  actions,  that  when  he  confidered  with  hirrfdf,  how 
univerfally  the  famous  Epaminondas  and  Pliocion  had  been  re¬ 
puted  the  mod  worthy  and  juft  men  in  all  Greece,  for  refuting 
the  prefents  that  had  been  offered  to  them,  and  preferring  vir¬ 
tue  to  all  the  riches  in  the  world,  he  was  foiicitous  to  refine 
upon  their  generofity  and  difinterefted  fpirii.  There  is  certain¬ 
ly  a  wide  difference  between  the  mere  refufaL  of  prefents,  and 
the  faciifice  of  a  perfon’s  felf  and  fortune  for  the  fervice  of 
the  public.  Aratus  parted  with  all  his  fortune,  and  that  too 
without  its  being  known,  for  an  enterprife,  wherein  he  alone 
was  expofed  to  all  the  danger.  Where  is  the  man,  cries  Plu¬ 
tarch,  amidif  the  enthufiafm  into  which  this  amiable  adtion  had 
wrought  him,  who  can  poffibly  be  incapable  of  admiring  fo  un¬ 
common  and  furprifing  an  inftance  of  magnanimity  !'  Who,  even 
at  this  time,  can  forbear  to  intered  himftlf  in  this  great  exploit, 
and  to  combat  in  imagination  by  the  fide  of  fo  great  a  man, 
who  paid  fo  dearly  for  fo  extraordinary  a  danger,  and  pledged 
the  mod  valuable  part  of  his  fortune,  only  to  procure  an. op¬ 
portunity  of  advancing  into  the  mid  If  of  his  enemies  in  the  dead 
of  night,  when  he  knew'  he  fhould  be  compelled  to  engage  for 
his  own  life,  without  any  other  fecurity  than  the  hopes  of  per¬ 
forming  a  noble  adtion  ! 

It  may  judly  be  remarked  on  this  occafion,  that  the  tade  for 
glory,  difinteredednefs,  and  the  public  good  was  perpetuated 
among  the  Greeks,  by  the  remembrance  of  tbofe  great  men, 
who  didinguifiied  themfelves  in  pad  ages  by  fuclt  glorious  fen- 
timents.  This  is  the  great  advantage  which  attends  hidory 
written  like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  principal  advantage  de¬ 
rived  from  it. 

The  preparations  for  the  enterprife  were  difconcerted  by  a 
variety  of  obdrudtions,  any  one  of  which  feemed  fufficient  to 
have  rendered  it  ineffectual ;  but  when  all  thefe  were  at  lad 
furmounted,  Aratus  ordered  his  troops  to  pals  the  night  under 
arms.  He  then  feledted  400  men,  moll  of  whom  were  unac¬ 
quainted  with  the  defign  he  intended  to  execute :  they  were 
all  furnidied  with  fcaling-ladders,  and  he  led  them  diredtly  to 
the  gates  of  the  city  by  the  walls  of  Juno’s  temple.  The  fky 
was  then  unclouded,  and  the  moon  ihone  extremely  bright, 
which  filled  the  adventurers  with  jud  apprehenlions  of  being 
difeovered.  But  in  a  little  time  a  dark  fog  rofe  very  fortunately 
from  the  fea,  and  died  a  thick  gloom  over  all  the  adjacent  parts 
of  the  city.  All  the  troops  then  feated  themfelves  on  the 
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ground,  to  take  off  their  flioes,  as  well  to  IefTen  the  noife,  as  to 
facilitate  their  afcent  by  the  fcaling  ladders,  from  which  they 
would  not  then  be  fo  liable  to  flip.  In  the  mean  time,  Erginus, 
with  feven  refolute  young  men,  habited  like  travellers,  palled 
through  the  gate  without  being  perceived,  and  killed  the  cen- 
tinsl  and  guards  who  were  there  upon  duty.  The  ladders  were 
then  fixed  upon  the  wall,  and  Aratus  afcended  with  ioo  of  his 
boldell  troops,  giving  orders  to  the  reft  to  follow  him  as  fall  as 
they  were  able  ;  and  when  they  had  all  mounted  the  walls,  he 
defcended  into  the  city  with  the  utmoft  joy,  as  having  already 
fucceeded,  by  palling  undifcovered. 

As  they  were  proceeding  in  their  march,  they  faw  a  fmall 
guard  of  four  men  with  lights  in  their  hands,  by  whom  thev 
were  not  perceived,  becaufe  the  darknefs  of  the  night  fnrouded 
them  from  their  view.  Aratus  and  his  menr  Ihrunk  back  into 
a  line,  againft  fome  walls  and  ruins  that  were  near,  where  they 
difpofed  themfelves  into  an  ambufcade,  from  whence  they  ftarted 
as  the  four  men  were  paffing  by,  and  killed  three  of  their  num¬ 
ber.  The  fourth,  who  received  a  deep  wound  on  his  head,  fled 
from  the  place,  and  cried  out  as  loud  as  he  was  able,  that  the 
enemy  were  entered  the  city.  The  trumpets  in  a  moment 
founded  the  alarm,  and  all  the  inhabitants  crowded  together  at 
the  noife.  The  ftreets  were  already  filled  with  people,  who 
flocked  from  all  quarters  by  the  blaze  of  innumerable  lights 
which  were  immediately  fet  up  in  the  city,  and  alfo  on  the  ram¬ 
parts  of  the  caftle,  whilft  every  place  refounded  with  confufed 
cries  that  were  not  to  be  diftinguilhed. 

Aratus  ftill  continued  his  progrefs,  notwithstanding  the  alarm, 
and  endeavoured  to  climb  the  lleep  rocks,  which  at  firft  were 
very  difficult  of  afcent,  becaufe  he  had  miffed  the  path  that  led 
to  the  wall  through  numberlefs  windings,  which  it  was  almoft 
impracticable  to  trace  out.  While  he  was  thus  perplexed,  the 
clouds  difperfed,  as  if  a  miracle  had  interpofcd  in  his  favour;  the 
moon  then  appeared  in  its  former  brightnefs,  and  difcovered  all 
the  intricacies  of  the  path,  till  he  arrived  on  the  fpot  of  ground 
at  the  foot  of  the  wall,  which  had  been  formerly  defcribed  to 
him.  The  flcies  were  then  happily  covered  with,  clouds  again, 
and  the  moon  was  once  more  immerfed  in  darknels. 

The  300  foldiers  whom  Aratus  had  left  without,  near  the 
temple  of  Juno,  having  entered  the  city,  which  was  then  filled 
with  confuiion  and  tumult,  and  alfo  illuminated  with  a  prodi¬ 
gious  number  of  lights ;  and  not  being  able  to  find  the  path 
which  Aratus  had  taken,  drew  up  into  a  clofe  body,  under  a 
bending  rock  which  lhaded  them  at  the  bottom  of  the  precipice. 
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and  there  they  waited  in  the  utmoft  anxiety  and  diftrefs.  Ara- 
tus  was  tlien  fkirmifliing  on  the  ramparts  of  the  citadel,  and  the 
noife  of  the  combatants  might  eafxly  be  heard  :  but  as  the  found 
was  repeated  by  the  echoes  of  the  neighbouring  mountains,  it 
was  impofllble  to  diftinguifh  the  place  from  whence  it  proceed¬ 
ed.  Thefe  foldiers,  therefore,  not  knowing  which  way  to  bend 
their  courfe,  Archelaus,  who  commanded  the  troops  of  king 
Antigonus,  having  drawn  out  a  confiderable  number  of  troops, 
mounted  the  afeent  with  loud  (horns,  and  a  great  blaft  of  trum¬ 
pets,  with  an  intention  to  artault  Aratus  in  his  rear,  and  parted 
by  thofe  300  men  without  perceiving  them  :  but  when  he  had 
advanced  a  little  beyond  them,  they  flatted  from  the  place  of 
their  concealment,  as  if  they  had  been  planted  exprefsly  in  am- 
bufeade,  and  fell  upon  him  with  great  refolution,  killing  all  who 
firft  came  in  their  way.  The  reft  of  the  troops,  and  even  Ar¬ 
chelaus  himfelf,  were  then  feized  with  fuch  a  confternation,  that 
they  fled  from  their  enemies,  who  continued  to  attack  them  in 
their  retreat,  till  they  had  all  dilperfed  themfelves  in  the  city. 

This  defeat  was  immediately  fucceeded  by  the  arrival  of  Er- 
ginus,  who  had  been  fent  by  thofe  that  were  fighting  on  the 
walls  of  the  citadel,  to  acquaint  them  that  x^ratus  was  engaged 
with  the  enemy,  who  made  a  very  vigorous  defence,  and  was 
in  great  need  of  immediate  afiiftance.  The  troops  then  defired 
him  to  be  their  conductor  that  moment,  and  as  they  mounted 
the  rocks,  they  proclaimed  their  approach  by  loud  cries,  to  ani¬ 
mate  their  friends,  and  redouble  their  ardour.  The  beams  of 
the  moon,  which  was  then  in  the  full,  played  upon  their  armour, 
and,  in  conjundtion  with  the  length  of  the  way  by  which  they 
(ifeended,  made  them  appear  more  numerous,  while  the  midnight 
iilence  rendered  the  echoes  much  more  ftrong  and  audible  ;  by 
which  means  their  fhouts  feemed  thofe  of  a  much  greater  body 
of  men  than  they  really  were.  In  a  word,  when  they  at  lail 
had  joined  their  companions,  they  charged  their  enemies  with  a 
vigour  that  foon  difperfed  them,  upon  which  they  polled  them¬ 
felves  on  the  wall,  and  became  abfolute  mafters  of  the  citadel  by 
break  of  day  ;  fo  that  the  fun’s  firft  rays  faw  them  victorious. 
The  reft  of  their  troops  arrived  at  the  fame  time  from  Sicyone  ; 
and  the  Corinthians,  after  they  had  willingly  thrown  open  the 
city  gates  to  receive  them,  aflifted  them  in  making  the  troops 
of  Antigonus  prifoners  of  war. 

Aratus,  when  he  had  effectually  fecured  his  victory,  defeend- 
ed  from  the  citadel  into  the  theatre,  which  was  then  crowded 
with  a  vaft  concourfe  of  people,  drawn  ^hither  by  their  curiolity 
to  fee  him,  and  to  hear  him  fpeak.  After  he  had  polled  his 
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Achaeans  in  two  lines,  in  the  avenues  of  the  theatre,  he  advanced 
from  the  bottom  of  the  ftage  completely  armed,  with  a  coun¬ 
tenance  extremely  changed  by  his  want  of  reft,  and  the  long 
fatigue  he  had  fuftained.  The  bold  and  manly  joy  with  which 
this  extraordinary  fuccefs  had  infpired  him,  was  obfcured  by  the 
languor  his  extreme  weaknefs  and  decay  of  fpirits  had  occaficn- 
ed.  The  moment  he  appeared  in  the  theatre,  all  the  people 
were  emulous  to  teftify  their  profound  refpeCt  and  gratitude,  by 
repeated  applaufes  and  acclamations.  Aratus,  in  the  mean  time, 
ftiifted  his  lance  from  his  left  to  his  right  hand  ;  and  then  refted 
upon  it,  with  his  body  bent  a  little  towards  the  audience,  in 
which  pofture  he  continued  for  lome  time. 

When  the  whole  theatre  was  at  laft  filent,  he  exerted  all  the 
vigour  he  had  left,  and  acquainted  them,  in  a  long  difcourfe, 
with  the  particulars  of  the  Achaean  league ;  after  which  he 
exhorted  them  to  accede  to  it.  He  likewife  delivered  to  them 
the  keys  of  their  city,  which,  till  then,  had  never  been  in  their 
power  from  the  time  of  Philip.  As  to  the  captains  of  Anti- 
gonus,  he  reftored  Archelaus,  whom  he  had  taken  prifoner,  to 
his  liberty,  but  caufed  Theophraftus  to  fuffer  death  for  refufing 
to  quit  the  city. 

Aratus  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  temple  of  Juno,  and  of 
the  port,  where  he  feized  25  of  the  king’s  (hips.  He  alfo  took 
500  war-horfes,  and  400  Syrians,  whom  he  afterwaids  fold. 
The  Acha;ans  kept  the  citadel,  in  which  they  placed  a  garrilon 
of  400  men. 

An  action  fo  bold  and  fuccefsful  as  this,  muft  undoubtedly 
be  productive  of  very  fortunate  events.  The  inhabitants  of 
Megara  quitted  the  party  of  Antigonus,  and  joined  Aratus. 
Their  example  was  foon  followed  by  the  people  of  Trsezene  and 
Epidaurus,  who  acceded  to  the  Achaean  league. 

Aratus  alfo  brought  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt,  into  the  con¬ 
federacy,  by  alfigning  the  fuperintendency  of  che  war  to  him, 
and  electing  him  generaliffimo  of  their  troops  by  fea  and  land. 
This  event  acquired  him  fo  much  credit  and  reputation,  that 
though  the  nomination  of  any  man  to  the  poft  of  captain-gene¬ 
ral  for  a  fucceftion  of  years  was  exprelsly  prohibited  by  the  laws, 
Aratus  was  however  elected  every  other  year,  and  he,  either  by 
his  counfels  or  perfonal  conduct,  enjoyed  that  command  without 
any  difcontinuation  :  for  it  was  evident  to  all  mankind,  that 
neither  riches,  nor  the  friendfliip  of  kings,  nor  even  the  par¬ 
ticular  advantages  of  Sicyone,  his  native  place,  nor  any  other 
confideration  whatever,  had  the  leait  competition  in  his  mind, 
with  the  welfare  and  aggrandizement  of  the  Achteans.  Pie 
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was  perfuaded,  that  all  weak  cities  refemble  thofe  parts  of  the 
body  which  only  thrive  and  exift  by  their  mutual  union,  and 
muft  infallibly  perifh  when  once  they  are  feparated  ;  as  the  fuf- 
tenance  by  which  they  fubfifl:  will  be  difcontinued  from  that 
moment.  Cities  foon  fink  into  ruin,  when  the  focial  bands 
which  conneft  them  are  once  dilfolved  ;  but  they  are  always 
feen  to  fiourifh,  and  improve  in  power  and  profperity,  when 
they  become  parts  of  a  large  body,  and  are  alfociated  by  a  unity 
of  intereft.  A  common  precaution  then  reigns  through  the 
whole,  and  is  the  happy  fource  of  life,  from  whence  all  the  vig¬ 
our  that  fupports  them  is  derived. 

*  All  the  view’s  of  Aratus,  while  he  continued  in  his  employ¬ 
ment,  tended  entirely  to  the  expullion  of  the  Macedonians  out 
of  Peloponnefus,  and  the  abolition  of  all  kinds  of  tyranny  ;  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  the  cities  in  their  ancient  liberty,  and  the 
exercife  of  their  laws.  Thefe  were  the  only  motives  which 
prompted  him  to  oppofe  the  enterprifes  of  Antigonus  Gonatus, 
during  the  life  of  that  prince. 

j-  He  alfo  purfued  the  fame  conduct  with  refpeft  to  Deme¬ 
trius,  who  fucceeded  Antigonus,  and  reigned  for  the  fpace  of 
ten  years.  The  iEtolians  had  at  firft  joined  Antigonus  Gona¬ 
tus,  with  an  intention  to  deltroy  the  Achaean  league,  but  em¬ 
broiled  themfelves  with  Demetrius  his  fucceffor,  who  declared 
war  againit  them.  J  The  Achaeans,  forgetting  on  thisoccafion 
the  ill  treatment  they  had  received  from  that  people,  marched 
to  their  affiftance,  by  which  means  a  ftridf  union  was  re-elta- 
blifhed  between  them,  and  became  very  advantageous  to  all  the 
neighbouring  cities. 

$  Il’yrium  was  then  governed  by  feveral  petty  kings,  who 
fubfilted  chiefly  by  rapine,  and  exerciled  a  fort  of  piracy  againft 
all  the  neighbouring  countries.  Agron,  the  fon  of  Pleurates, 
Scerdiledes,  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  fo  called  from  a  city  of  Illy- 
rium  fubjedl  to  him,  were  the  petty  princes  who  infefted  all 
the  neighbouring  parts;  and  attacked  Corcyra,  and  the  Acar- 
nanians  in  particular.  [|  Teuta  reigned  after  the  death  of  her 
hufband  Agron,  who  ended  his  days  by  intemperance,  and  left  a 
young  fon,  named  Pinaeus.  Thefe  people,  haraffed  in  the  man¬ 
ner  I  have  mentioned,  had  recourfe  to  the  iEtolians  and  Achae- 

*  Polyb.  1  ii.  p.  130. 

f  A.  M.  37G2.  Ant.  J.  C.  242.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  91 — 101,  Appian, 
de  beilis  Illyr.p.  760. 

t  A.  M.  3770.  Ant.  J. C  234. 

§  A.  M.  3772.  Ant.  J.  C.  232. 

j|  A.  M.  3776.  Ant.  j.  C.  228. 
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ans,  who  readily  undertook  their  defence  ;  and  their  good  fer- 
vices  were  not  repaid  with  ingratitude.  The  people  of  Cor- 
cyra  made  an  alliance  with  the  Illyrians,  foon  after  this  event, 
and  received  Demetrius  of  Pharus,  with  his  garrifon  into  their 
city. 

*  The  Romans  were  fo  offended  at  the  piracies  with  which 
this  people  infeited  their  citizens  and  merchants,  that  they  fent 
an  embaffy  to  Teuta,  to  complain  of  thefe  injurious  proceedings. 
That  princefs  caufed  one  of  the  ambaffadors  to  be  flain,  and  the 
other  to  be  thrown  into  prifon,  which  provoked  the  Romans  to 
declare  war  againft  her,  in  revenge  for  fo  outrageous  an  infult. 
The  two  conluls,  T.  Pofthumus  Albinus,  and  Cn,  Fulvius  Cen- 
tumalus,  fet  out  with  a  commiffion  to  invade  Illyrium  by  fea 
and  land.  The  people  of  Corcyra,  in  concert  with  Demetrius 
of  Pharus,  delivered  up  to  the  conful  Fulvius  the  garrifon  they 
liad  received  into  their  city  ;  and  the  Romans,  after  they  had 
reinfeated  Corcyra  in  its  former  liberties,  advanced  into  Illy¬ 
rium,  and  conquered  great  part  of  the  country  ;  but  configned 
feveral  cities  to  Demetrius,  as  a  compenfation  for  his  treacherous 
conduct  in  their  favour. 

f  Teuta,  reduced  to  the  utmoft  extremity,  implored  peace  of 
the  Romans,  and  obtained  it,  on  her  engagement  to  pay  an 
yearly  tribute,  and  deliver  up  all  Illyrium,  except  a  few  places, 
which  die  was  permitted  to  enjoyr ;  but  the  mod  beneficial  ar¬ 
ticle  for  the  Greeks  was,  her  being  reftrained  from  failing  be- 
vond  the  city-  of  Liffus  with  more  than  two  fmall  veffels,  and 
even  thoie  were  not  to  carry  anyr  arms.  The  other  petty  kings, 
who  feemed  to  have  been  fubordinate  to  Teuta,  were  compre¬ 
hended  in  this  treaty,  though  it  exprefsly  mentioned  none  but 
that  princefs. 

The  Romans  then  caufed  themfelves  to  be  refpecled  in  Greece 
by  a  folemn  embaffy,  and  this  was  the  fil'd;  time  that  their 
power  was  known  in  that  country.  They  alfo  fent  ambaffadors 
to  the  zDtolians  and  Achseans,  to  communicate  to  them  the 
treaty  they  had  lately  concluded  with  the  Illyrians.  Others 
were  alfo  difpatched  to  Corinth  and  Athens,  and  the  Corinthi¬ 
ans  then  declared  for  the  firft  time,  by  a  public  decree,  that  the 
Romans  diould  be  admitted  to  celebrate  the  Ifthmian  games, 
with  the  fame  privileges  as  the  Greeks.  The  freedom  of  the 
city  was  alfo  granted  them  at  Athens,  and  they  vv'ere  permitted 
to  be  initiated  into  their  iolemn  myfteries. 


*  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  226. 
f  A.  M.  3779.  Ant.  J.  C.  225, 
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Arams,  after  the  death  of  Demetrius,  who  reigned  only  ten 
years,  found  the  difpofitions  of  the  people  very  favourable  to  his 
defigns.  Several  tyrants,  whom  that  prince  had  fupported  with 
all  his  credit,  and  to  whom  he  paid  large  pennons,  having  Jolt 
their  fupport  by  h:s  death,  made  a  voluntary  reugnation  of  the 
authority  they  had  ufurped  over  their  citizens  ;  others  of  them, 
either  intimidated  by  the  menaces  of  Aratus,  or  prevailed  upon 
by  his  promifes,  followed  their  example  ;  and  he  procured  feveral 
advantages  for  them  all,  that  they  might  have  no  temptation  to 
repent  their  conduct. 

*  Aratus,  who  beheld  with  regret  the  fubjedtion  of  the  peo¬ 
ple  of  Argos  to  the  tyrant  Ariltomachus,  undertook  their  de¬ 
liverance,  and  made  it  a  point  of  honour  to  reftore  liberty  to 
that  city,  as  a  recompence  for  the  education  he  had  received 
there  ;  and  he  alfo  confidered  the  acceffion  of  fo  potent  a  city 
to  the  Achxan  league  as  highly  advantageous  to  the  common 
caufe  ;  but  his  meafures  to  this  effedl  were  rendered  unfuccefs- 
ful  at  that  time.  Arillomachus  was  foon  after  flain  by  his  do- 
mefties  ;  and  before  there  could  be  any  opportunity  to  regulate 
affairs,  Ariltippus,  a  tyrant  more  deteftable  than  his  predeceffor, 
feized  the  fupreme  power  into  his  own  hands,  and  had  the  dex¬ 
terity  to  maintain  himfelf  in  that  ufurpation,  even  with  the  con- 
fent  of  the  Argives ;  but  as  he  beheld  a  mortal  enemy  in  Aratus, 
during  whofe  life  he  imagined  his  own  would  always  be  in  dan¬ 
ger,  he  refolved  to  deftroy  him  by  the  afliftance  of  king  Anti- 
gonus  Dofon,  who  agreed  to  be  the  minifter  of  his  vengeance. 
He  had  already  prepared  alTaffins  in  all  parts,  who  watched  an 
opportunity  for  executing  their  bloody  commiffion.  No  prince 
or  commander  can  ever  have  a  more  effe&ual  guard,  than  the 
firm  and  fincere  afiedtion  of  thofe  they  govern  :  for  when  once 
the  nobility  and  people  have  been  accuftomed  not  to  fear  their 
prince,  but  to  fear  for  him,  innumerable  eyes  and  cars  are  at¬ 
tentive  to  all  that  paffes.  This  Aratus  was  fo  happy  as  to  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  prefent  conjuntfure. 

Plutarch,  on  this  cccaiion,  draws  a  fine  contrail  between  the 
troubles  and  anxieties  of  Ariftippus,  and  the  peace  and  tran¬ 
quillity  of  Aratus.  That  tyrant,  fays  he,  who  maintained  fuch 
a  body  of  troops  for  the  fecurity  of  his  perfon,  and  who  had 
fired  the  blood  of  all  thofe  of  whom  he  entertained  any  dread, 
was  incapable  of  enjoying  a  moment’s  repofe,  either  by  night  or 
day.  Every  circumflance  alarmed  him  ;  his  foul  was  the  feat 
of  terror  and  anxiety,  that  knew  no  intermiffion  ;  and  he  even 
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trembled  at  bis  own  fliadow.  A  dreadful  guard  continually 
watched  round  his  houfe  with  drawn  fwordsj  and  as  his  life  was 
perpetually  in  their  power,  he  feared  them  more  than  all  the 
reft  of  mankind.  He  never  permitted  them  to  enter  his  palace, 
but  ordered  them  to  be  ftationed  in  the  porticoes,  which  entire¬ 
ly  furrounded  that  ftrudture.  He  drove  away  all  his  domeftics 
the  moment  he  had  fupped  ;  after  which  he  fhut  the  gate  of 
his  court  with  his  own  hands,  and  then  retired  with  his  concu¬ 
bine  into  an  upper  apartment,  which  he  entered  by  a  trap-door. 
When  this  was  let  down,  he  placed  his  bed  upon  it,  and  flept 
as  we  may  fuppofe  a  man  to  deep  in  his  condition,  whofe  foul  is 
a  perpetual  prey  to  trouble,  terror^  and  apprebenfion.  The  mo¬ 
ther  of  his  concubine  removed,  each  night,  the  ladder  by  which 
he  afcended  into  his  chamber,  and  replaced  it  in  its  former  fitua- 
tion  the  next  morning.  Aratus,  on  the  other  hand,  who  had 
acquired  perpetual  power,  not  by  the  force  of  arms,  but  merely 
by  his  virtue  and  in  dfeft  of  the  laws,  appeared  in  public  with 
a  plain  robe  and  a  mind  void  of  fear:  and  whereas  all  thofe 
who  pofftfs  fortreffes,  and  maintain  guards,  with  the  additional 
precaution  of  arms,  gates,  and  traps,  as  fo  many  ramparts  for 
their  fafety,  feldom  efcape  a  violent  death  ;  Aratus,  on  the 
contrary,  who  always  fliowed  himfelf  an  implacable  enemy  to 
tyrants,  left  behind  him  a  pofterity  which  fubfifts,  fays  Plu¬ 
tarch,  to  this  day,  and  is  ftill  honoured  and  refpedted  by  all  the 
world  *. 

Aratus  attacked  the  tyrant  with  open  force,  but  afted  with 
no  extraordinary  refolution  in  the  fit  ft  engagement,  when  even 
one  of  the  wings  of  his  army  had  defeated  the  enemy  ;  for  he 
caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded  very  unfeafonably,  and  refigned 
the  victory  to  the  foe,  which  drew  upon  him  a  number  of  fe- 
vere  reproaches.  He  however  made  amends  for  his  fault  in  a 
fecond  battle,  wherein  Ariftippus,  and  above  1500  of  his  men, 
loft  their  lives.  Aratus,  though  he  had  obtained  fo  fignal  a 
viftory,  and  without  lufmg  one  man,  was  however  unable  to 
make  himi'clf  tnafter  of  the  city  of  Argos,  and  was  equally  in¬ 
capable  of  reftoring  liberty  to  the  inhabitants ;  as  Agias,  and 
the  young  Ariftomachus,  had  thrown  a  body  of  the  king’s  troops 
into  the  place. 

He  fucceeded  better  with  refpeft  to  the  city  of  Magalopolis, 
where  Lyfiades  had  ufurped  the  fupreme  power.  This  perlon 


*  Polycrates,  to  whom  Plutarch  addreffes  the  life  of  Aratus,  was  one  of 
his  defendants,  and  had  two  foils,  by  whom  the  race  was  ftill  continued, i| 
^  50  years  after  the  death  of  Aratus. 
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had  nothing  in  his  charafter  of  the  violent  and  inhuman  quali¬ 
ties  of  tyrants,  and  had  feized  the  fovereignty  from  no  other 
inducement,  than  a  falfe  idea  of  the  happinefs  and  glory  which' 
he  imagined  infeparable  from  fupreme  power;  but  he  refigned 
the  tyranny,  either  through  fear,  or  a  conviction  of  his  error, 
upon  the  remonltrances  of  Aratus,  and  caufed  his  city  to  accede 
to  the  Achaean  league.  That  league  was  affefted  to  fuch  a  de¬ 
gree  by  fo  generous  an  aftion,  that  they  immediately  chcfe  him 
for  their  general ;  and  as  he  at  firft  was  emulous  of  furpafiing 
Aratus,  he  engaged  in  feveral  enterprifes  which  feemed  necdf- 
fary  at  that  junfture,  and,  among  the  reft,  declared  war  againft 
the  Lacedaemonians.  Aratus  employed  his  jutmoft  credit  to  op- 
pofe  him  in  thofe  meafures,  but  his  endeavours  were  mifmter- 
preted  as  the  effects  of  envy.  Lyfiades  was  elected  general  a 
‘fecond  time,  and  then  a  third,  and  each  of  them  commanded 
alternately.  But  when  he  was  obferved  to  aft  in  oppoiition  to 
his  rival  on  all  occaiions,  and  without  the  leaft  regard  to  de¬ 
cency,  was  continually  repeating  his  injurious  treatment  of  a 
virtue  fo  folid  and  fincere  as  that  of  Aratus,  it  became  evident 
that  the  zeal  he  affefted  was  no  more  than  a  plaufible  outlide, 
which  concealed  a  dangerous  ambition  ;  and  they  deprived  him 
of  the  command. 

As  the  Lacedaemonians  will,  for  the  future,  have  a  confider- 
able  fhare  in  the  war  fuftained  by  the  Achsans,  it  feems  necef- 
fary  to  give  a  brief  account  of  the  condition  of  that  people  in 
this  place. 


SECTION  III. 

AGIS  ATTEMPTS  TO  REFORM  SPARTA. - HE  IS  CONDEMNED 

TO  DIE,  AND  EXECUTED  ACCORDINGLY. 

When  *  the  love  of  wealth  had  crept  into  the  city  of  Sparta, 
and  had  afterwards  introduced  luxury,  avarice,  floth/effeminacy, 
profufion,  and  all  thofe  pleafures  which  are  generally  the  infe¬ 
parable  attendants  of  riches  ;  and  when  thefe  had  broken  down 
all  the  barriers  which  the  wifdom  of  Lycurgus  had  formed,  with 
the  view  of  excluding  them  for  ever  ;  Sparta  beheld  herlelf  fallen 
from  her  ancient  glory  and  powder,  and  was  reduced  to  an  abjeft 
and  humble  ftate,  which  continued  to  the  reign  of  Agis  and 
Leonidas,  of  whom  we  are  now  to  treat. 

Agis,  the  foil  of  Eudamidas,  was  of  the  houfe  of  the  Euryticr- 
nidae,  and  the  iixteenth  defeendant  from  Agehlaus,  who  made  an 


*  Plut.in  Agid.  p.  796—  801. 
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fxpedir.'on  into  Afia.  Leonidas,  the  fon  of  Cleonymus,  was  of 
trie  family  ci’  the  Agidae,  and  the  eighth  prince  that  reigned  in 
Sparta,  after  Paufanias,  who  defeated  Mardonius  in  the  battle 
of  Piataea. 

I  have  already  related  the  diviPons  which  arofe  in  Sparta,  be¬ 
tween  Cleonymus  *  and  Arens,  in  regard  to  the  fovereignty, 
which  was  obtained  by  the  latter ;  and  he  afterwards  caufed 
Pyrrhus  to  raife  the  ftege  of  Lacedtemon.  He  was  fucceeded 
by  his  fon  Acrotates,  who  reigned  feven  or  eight  years,  and 
left  a  young  fon,  named  Areus,  from  his  grandfather.  This 
prince  was  under  the  tuition  of  Leonidas,  but  died  in  a  fhort 
time  ;  upon  which  Leonidas  rote  from  the  regency  to  the 
throne. 

Though  all  the  Spartans  had  been  depraved  and  perverted  by 
the  general  corruption  into  which  the  government  was  fallen, 
this  depravity  and  remotenefs  from  the  ancient  manners  of  that 
people  was  moft  confpicuous  in  the  condudf  of  Leonidas ;  who 
had  refided  for  feveral  years  in  the  palaces  of  the  Satrapae,  and 
had  for  many  years  made  his  court  to  Seleucus ;  he  had  even 
efpoufed  a  wife  in  Alia,  contrary  to  the  laws  of  his  country;  and 
had  afterwards  employed  his  utmoft  endeavours  to  introduce  all 
the  pomp  and  pride  of  princes  into  a  free  country',  and  a  govern¬ 
ment  founded  on  moderation  and  juftice. 

Agis  was  the  reverfe  of  this  charadler.  He  was  then  in  the 
20th  year  of  his  age,  and  though  he  had  been  educated  amidft 
riches  f ,  and  the  luxury  of  a  houfe  remarkable  for  being  equal¬ 
ly  voluptuous  and  haughty,  he,  from  the  firft,  renounced  all 
thofe  enfnaring  pleafures ;  and,  inftead  of  teftifying  the  leap  re¬ 
gard  for  the  fplendid  vanities  of  drefs,  he  made  it  his  glory  to 
appear  in  a  plain  habit,  and  to  re-eftablilh  the  ancient  form  of 
public  meals,  baths,  and  all  the  ancient  difeipline  of  Sparta.  He 
*ven  declared  openly,  “  That  he  Ihould  not  value  being  king, 
“  if  it  were  not  for  the  hopes  of  reviving  the  ancient  laws  and 
**  difeipline  of  Sparta.”  Thefe  noble  fentiments  were  a  de- 
monftration,  that  Agis  had  formed  a  folid  judgment  of  regal 
power ;  the  moft  effential  duty'  and  true  glory  of  which  are 


*  Jofephus  relates,  that  Areus,  king  of  Lacedaemon,  fent  letters  to  Onias 
the  High  Prieft  of  the  Jews,  in  which  he  acknowledged  an  affinity  be¬ 
tween  tha-  people  and  the  Lacedaemonians.  The  original  of  this  rel  ition  is 
nor  eaulv  to  be  diftinguiflied,  nor  is  it  lefs  difficult  to  reconcile  the  time  cf 
Areus  w'ith  that  of  Onias. 

+  Plutarch  informs  us,  that  his  mother  Agefiftrate,  and  his  grandmother 
Archidamia,  pofTcffed  more  gold  and  lilvcr,  than  all  the  other  Lacedae¬ 
monians  together. 

derived 
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derived  from  the  eftablilhment  of  good  order  in  all  the  branches 
of  a  ftate,  by  giving  due  force  to  cuftoms  eftablilhed  by  wife 
laws. 

This  difcipline  began  to  be  difregarded  the  moment  Sparta 
had  ruined  the  Athenian  government,  and  began  to  abound  in 
gold.  The  fame  partition,  however,  of  lands,  which  had  been 
made  by  Lycurgus,  and  the  number  of  hereditary  pofteffions 
eftablifhed  by  him,  having  been  preferved  through  all  fuccef- 
fions  of  defcent,  and  each  father  tranfmitting  his  part  in  the 
fame  manner  as  he.had  received  it  himfelf ;  this  order  and  equa¬ 
lity,  which  had  been  preferved  without  interruption,  fufpended, 
in  fome  meafure,  the  ill  effefb  of  thofe  abufes  which  then  pre¬ 
vailed.  But  as  foon  as  this  prudent  inftitution  began  to  be- 
flruck  at,  by  a  law  which  permitted  every  man  to  difpofe  of  his 
houfe  and>patrimony,  in  his  own  life  time,  or  to  make  a  teftamen- 
tary  donation  of  them  to  whom  he  pleafed  ;  this  new  law  effec¬ 
tually  fapped  the  bell  foundation  of  the  Spartan  polity.  Epita- 
des,  one  of  the  Ephori,  introduced  this  law,  to  avenge  himfelf  on 
one  of  his  fons,  whofe  condudt  had  difpleafed  him. 

It  is  indeed  furprifing,  that  a  whole  ftate  fnould  fo  eaGly  be 
induced  to  change  fuch  an  ancient  and  fundamental  cuftom  as 
this,  merely  to  gratify  the  paffion  of  one  man.  The  pretext 
for  this  change  was  undoubtedly  the  augmentation  of  paternal 
authority,  in  their  feveral  families  ;  fince  it  was  not  then  pcf- 
feffedof  any  motives  of  filial  refpeft  ;  the  children  of  that  com¬ 
munity  having  nothing  to  hope  or  fear,  as  they  received  alike 
all  the  fortune  they  could  expett,  immediately  from  the  ftate, 
and  with  an  abfolute  independency  on  their  parents.  This  do- 
meftic  inconvenience,  in  which  every  father  thought  himfelf  con¬ 
cerned,  and  which  feemed  to  regard  all  good  order  in  families, 
created  ftrong  impreflions  in  thofe  who  had  the  greateft  {hare  in 
the  adminiftration,  and  rendered  them  incapable  of  conndering 
the  much  greater  inconveniences  which  would  inevitably  reiult 
from  this  change,  and  whofe  pernicious  effedls  would  be  foon 
felt  by  the  ftate. 

This  proceeding  is  fufficient  to  convince  us  how  dangerous  it 
is  to  change  the  ancient  laws  * ,  on  which  bafis  a  ftate,  or  com¬ 
munity,  has  long  fubfifted  ;  and  what  precautions  ought  to  be 
taken  agamft  bad  impreflions  which  may  arife  through  particular 
inconveniences,  from  which  the  wifeft  inftitutions  cannot  he  ex¬ 
empted.  What  a  depth  of  prudence,  penetration  into  future 

*  Adeo  nihil  motum  ex  antiquo  pro/hile  eft  :  veteribus,  riifi  qua:  unis 
evidenter  arguit,  ftari  malum.  JLiv.  1.  .  ;xiv.  n.  54, 
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events,  and  experience,  are  neceffary  to  thofe  who  take  upon 
them  to  balance  and  compare  the  advantages  and  defeats  of  an¬ 
cient  cufloms,  with  any  new  regulations  which  are  propofed  to 
be  fubftituted  in  their  ftead. 

It  may  be  jufl.lv  affirmed,  that  the  ruin  of  Sparta  was  occa- 
fioned  by  the  new  law,  which  authorifed  the  alienation  of  here¬ 
ditary  eftates.  The  great  men  were  daily  enlarging  their  for¬ 
tunes,  by  difpoffeffing  the  heirs  to  whom  they  belonged  ;  in 
confequence  of  which,  all  patrimonial  poffeffions  were  foon  en- 
groffed  by  a  very  inconfiderable  number  of  perfons  ;  the  poverty 
which  then  prevailed  through  the  whole  city,  funk  the  people 
into  a  mean  indolence  of  mind  ;  by  extinguilhing  thofe  ardours 
for  virtue  and  glory,  which,  till  then,  had  rendered  the  Spar¬ 
tans  fuperior  to  all  other  ftates  of  Greece,  and  by  infilling  into 
the  hearts  of  the  people  an  implacable  envy  and  averfion  for 
thofe  who  had  unjuftly  diverted  them  of  all  their  poffeffions. 

The  number  of  native  Spartans  in  that  city  was  reduced  to 
about  700 ;  and  not  many  more  than  100  of  thefe  had  preferv- 
ed  their  family  eftates.  All  the  reft  were  a  ftarving  populace, 
deftitute  of  revenues,  and  excluded  trom  a  participation  in  hon¬ 
ours  and  dignities  :  thefe  afted  with  reluctance  and  indifference 
in  wars  againft  a  foreign  enemy,  becaufe  -hey  were  fenfible  the 
rich  would  be  the  only  gainers  by  their  victories :  in  a  word, 
they  were  conftantly  waiting  for  an  opportunity  to  change  the 
prefent  lituation  of  affairs,  and  withdraw  themfelves  from  the 
cpprcffions  they  fuftained. 

*  Such  was  the  ftate  of  Sparta,  when  Agis  entertained  the 
dtflgn  of  redreffing  the  abufes  which  then  prevailed  ;  at  the  fame 
time  that  Aratus  was  employing  his  endeavours  for  the  deliver¬ 
ance  of  his  country.  The  enterprife  was  noble,  but  extremely 
hazardous.  He  obferved,  contrary  to  his  expectation,  that  all 
the  young  men  were  difpofed  to  enter  into  his  views,  while  the 
generality  of  thofe  in  years,  in  vvhofe  minds  corruption  had  taken 
the  deepeft  root,  trembled  at  the  very  name  of  Lycurgus,  and 
reformation.  He  began  by  conciliating  his  uncle  Agefllaus,  a 
man  of  great  eloquence  and  reputation,  but  ftrongly  poffcffed 
with  a  paffion  for  riches  ;  which  was  the  very  circumrtance  that 
rendered  him  the  more  favourable  to  the  defigns  of  Agis.  He 
was  ready  to  fink  under  a  load  of  debts,  and  hoped  to  difcharge 
them  without  any  expence  to  himfelf,  by  changing  the  form  of 
government. 

Agis  then  endeavoured,  by  his  means,  to  bring  over  his  own 
*  A.  M.  3756.  Ant.  J.  C.  S48, 
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mother,  who  was  the  lifter  of  Agefilaus.  Her  power  was  very 
great  in  the  city,  by  a  large  party  of  friends,  and  the  vaft  num¬ 
ber  of  her  Haves  and  debtors  ;  and  her  credit  gave  her  an  extra¬ 
ordinary  influence  in  the  moft  important  affairs.  When  Agishad 
opened  his  defign  to  her,  fhe  was  {truck  with  confirmation  on 
the  firft  ideas  it  prefented  to  her  mind,  and  employed  all  the 
arguments  {he  could  invent  to  diffuade  him  from  it :  but  when 
Agefilaus  joined  his  own  reflections  with  thofe  of  the  king, 
and  had  made  his  lifter  comprehend  the  advantages  that  would 
accrue  to  Sparta  from  the  execution  of  fuch  a  defign,  and  repre¬ 
fen  ted  to  her  the  glory  which  her  family  would  for  ever  derive 
from  it,  this  lady,  as  well  as  thofe  of  her  i'ex  with  whom  {he  was 
moft  intimate,  being  then  animated  by  the  noble  ambition  of  the 
young  prince,  immediately  changed  their  fentiments,  and  were 
fo  affeCted  with  the  beauty  of  the  projedt,  that  they  themfelves 
preffed  Agis  to  enter  upon  the  execution  of  it  as  foon  as  poffible. 
They  likewife  fent  to  all  their  friends,  and  exhorted  them  to 
concur  with  him  in  that  affair. 

Application  was  alfo  made  by  them  to  the  other  ladies  of  that 
city,  as  they  were  very  fenfible  that  the  Lacedaemonians  had  al¬ 
ways  expreffed  the  greateft  deference  to  their  wives,  whom  they 
allowed  to  exercife  more  authority  in  all  tranfaclions  of  ftate, 
than  they  themfelves  affumed  in  their  private  and  domeftic  affairs. 
Moft  of  the  riches  of  Sparta  were  at  that  time  in  the  hands  of 
women,  w  hich  proved  a  great  obftrudlion  to  the  defigns  of  Agis. 
They  unanimoufly  oppofed  his  fcheme,  rightly  forefeeing,  that 
the  plain  manner  of  life  he  was  endeavouring  to  re-eftablilh,  and 
on  which  fo  many  commendations  were  bellowed,  would  not 
only  be  deftrudlive  to  all  their  luxurious  pleafures,  but  diveft 
them  erf  all  the  honours  and  power  they  derived  from  their  riches. 

Amidft  the  confirmation  this  propofal  gave  them,  they  ad- 
dreffed  themfelves  to  Leonidas,  and  conjured  him,  as  his  age  gave 
him  an  afeendant  over  Agis,  to  employ  his  whole  authority  in 
diffuading  his  colleague  from  the  accomplishment  of  his  plan. 
Leonidas  was  very  inclinable  to  fupport  the  rich,  but  as  he 
dreaded  the  indignation  of  the  people,  who  were  defirous  of  this 
change,  he  could  not  prefume  to  oppofe  Agis  in  an  open  man¬ 
ner,  but  contented  himfelf  with  crofting  his  defigns  by  indirect 
meafures.  He  had,a  private  conference  with  the  magiftrates, 
wherein  he  took  the  liberty  to  calumniate  Agis,  as  a  perfon  who 
was  offering  to  the  poor  the  properties  of  the  rich,  with  a  par¬ 
tition  of  lands,  and  a  general  abolition  of  debts,  as  a  compenfa- 
tion  to  them  for  the  tyranny  he  was  preparing  to  ufurp  ;  in  con- 
feauence  of  which  proceedings,  inftead  of  forming  citizens  for 
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Sparta,  he  was  only  railing  a  body  of  guards  for  the  fecurity  of 
his  own  perfon. 

Agis,  in  the  mean  time,  having  fucceeded  fo  far  as  to  caufe 
Lyfander,  who  concurred  with  him  in  his  views,  to  be  elefted 
one  of  the  Ephori,  brought  into  the  council  a  decree  which  he 
himfelf  had  drawn  up,  the  principal  articles  of  which  were  thefe: 
l.  All  debtors  were  to  be  difcharged  from  their  debts.  2.  All 
the  lands  which  extended  from  the  valley  of  Pellene  to  mount 
Taygetus,  and  the  promontory  of  Melea,  and  likewife  to  Selafia, 
fhould  be  parcelled  out  into  4500  lots.  3.  The  lands  which 
lay  beyond  thofe  limits  fhould  be  comprehended  in  15,000  lots. 

4.  The  lath  portions  were  to  be  dillributed  to  thofe  inhabitants 
of  the  adjacent  parts  who  were  in  a  condition  to  bear  arms. 

5.  Thofe  lands  which  lay  within  the  limits  already  mentioned 
fhould  be  referved  for  the  Spartans,  whofe  due  number,  which 
was  then  confiderably  diminiihed,  fhould  be  recruited  out  of  fuch 
of  the  neighbouring  people,  and  ftrangers,  as  had  received  an 
honefl  and  generous  education,  and  were  then  in  the  flower  of 
their  age,  and  not  difqualified  for  that  clafs  by  any  bodily  defedt. 

6.  All  thefe  fhould,  at  the  times  of  repaft,  be  difpofed  into  50 
halls,  diftinguifhed  by  the  name  of  Phidicies  ;  the  leaft  of  which, 
fhould  contain  200,  and  the  largefl  400  :  and,  laftly,  they  were 
all  to  obferve  the  fame  manner  of  life  and  discipline  as  their  an- 
ceflors. 

This  decree  being  oppofed  by  the  fenators  whofe  fentiments 
differed  from  thofe  of  Agis,  Lyfander  caufed  the  people  to  be 
affembled,  and  in  the  ftrongeft  terms  exhorted  the  citizens  to 
confent  to  it.  He  was  feconded  by  Maridroclides,  a  young 
Spartan,  whofe  heart  glowed  with  zeal  for  the  public  welfare  ; 
and  he  reprefented  to  the  people,  with  all  the  energy  he  could 
poffibly  exprefs,  every  motive  that  could  mod  affedt  them  ;  par¬ 
ticularly,  the  refpedt  they  owed  to  the  memory  of  their  illustri¬ 
ous  legiflator  Lycurgus  ;  the  oath  their  anceftors  had  taken,  in- 
the  names  of  themfelves  and  ail  their  pofterity,  to  preferve  thofe 
facred  inftitutions  in  the  moll  inviolable  manner  ;  the  glory  and 
honour  Sparta  had  enjoyed,  during  the  time  fhe  ftridtly  adhered 
to  them  ;  and  the  infamous  degeneracy  into  which  fhe  had  funk, 
ever  fmce  they  had  been  dihcgarded  by  her:  he  then  fet  forth 
the  miferable  condition  of  the  Spartans,  thofe  ancient  matters 
of  Greece,  thofe  triumphant  conquerors  of  Afm,  thofe  mighty 
foverejgns  by  fea  and  land,  who  once  could  make  the  great  *  king 
tremble  on  his  throne,  but  were  now  divefled  of  their  cities  and 

*  This  was  the  ufual  appellation  of  the  Perfian  monarchs. 
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houfes,  by  the  infatiable  avarice  of  their  own  citizens,  who  had 
reduced  them  to  the  loweft  extremities  of  poverty  and  fhameful 
indigence  ;  which  might  be  confidered  as  the  completion  of  all 
their  calamities,  as,  by  thefe  means,  they  were  expofed  to  the 
infult  and  contempt  of  thofe  to  whom  it  was  their  right  to  pre- 
fcribe  laws.  He  then  concluded  with  intreating  them  not  to 
be  fo  far  influenced  by  their  obfequioufnefs  to  a  handful  of  men, 
who  even  trampled  them  under  their  feet  like  fo  many  defpicable 
Haves,  as  to  behold,  with  eyes  of  indifference,  the  dignity  of  their 
city  entirely  degraded  and  loft ;  but  that  they  would  recall  to 
their  remembrance  thofe  ancient  oracles,  which  had  more  than 
once  declared,  that  the  love  of  riches  would  prove  fatal  to  Sparta, 
and  occafion  its  total  ruin. 

King  Agis  then  advanced  into  the  middle  of  the  affembly, 
and  declared,  after  a  concife  difcourfe  (for  he  thought  his  ex¬ 
ample  would  have  more  efficacy  than  any  words  he  could  utter), 
that  he  was  determined  to  deliver  up,  for  the  common  welfare, 
all  his  effects  and  eftate,  which  were  very  confiderable  ;  confift- 
ing  of  large  trails  of  arable  and  pafture  lands,  befide  60c  talents 
of  current  money* ;  and  that  his  mother  and  grandmother,  to¬ 
gether  with  the  reft  of  his  relations  and  friends,  who  were  the 
richeft  perfons  in  Sparta,  would  do  the  fame. 

The  magnanimity  of  their  young  prince  aftonifhed  all  the 
people,  who,  at  the  fame  time,  were  tranfported  with  joy  that 
they  at  laft  were  fo  happy  as  to  behold  a  king  worthy  of  Sparta. 
Leonidas  then  took  off  the  mailt,  and  oppofed  him  to  the  ut- 
moft  of  his  power :  for  as  he  knew  that  it  would  otherwife  be 
neceffary  for  him  to  make  the  fame  offer  they  had  heard  from 
Agis,  fo  he  was  fenfible,  that  his  citizens  would  not  think 
themfelves  under  the  fame  obligations  to  him  as  they  were  to 
his  colleague,  who,  when  each  of  their  eftates  Ihould  be  ap¬ 
propriated  to  the  public,  would  engrofs  all  the  honour  of  tin  t 
adtion,  by  rendering  it  the  effedt  of  his  own  example.  He 
therefore  demanded  aloud  of  Agis,  whether  he  did  not  thii  k 
that  Lycurgus  was  a  juft  and  able  man,  and  one  who  had  zed- 
oufly  confulted  the  welfare  of  his  country  ?  Agis  then  replied, 
that  he  had  always  confidered  him  as  fuch.  “  Where  do  you 
,e  find  then,”  retorted  Leonidas,  “  that  Lycurgus  ever  or- 
“  dained  an  abolition  of  debts,  or  gave  the  freedom  of  Sparta 
“  to  ftrangers  ?  Since,  on  the  contrary,  it  was  his  firm  per- 
st  fuafion,  that  the  city  would  never  be  fafe  till  all  ftrangers 
«  were  expelled  from  its  walls.”  Agis  anfwered,  “  That  he 

*  Equal  to  600,000  French  crowns. 
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“  was  not  furprifed  that  fuch  a  perfon  as  Leonidas,  who  had 
“  been  brought  up  in  foreign  countries,  and  had  married  into 
“  the  houfe  o!  a  Perfian  grandee,  fhould  be  fo  little  acquainted 
“  with  Lvcurgus,  as  not  to  know  that  he  had  fwept  away  all 
“  actual  and  poffible  debts,  by  banifhing  gold  and  filver  from  the 
“  city.  That,  with  refpedt  to  Grangers,  his  precautions  were 
“  intended  againft  none  but  thofe  who  could  not  accommodate 
“  themfelves  to  the  manners  and  difcipline  he  had  eftablifhed  : 
“  that  thefe  were  the  only  perfons  he  expelled  from  the  city, 
“  not  by  any  hoftilities  againft  their  perfons,  but  from  a  mere 
“  apprehenfion,  that  their  method  of  life,  and  corruption  of 
“  manners,  might  infenfibly  infpire  the  Spartans  with  the 
“  love  of  luxury  and  foftnefs,  and  an  immoderate  paffion  for 
“  riches.” 

He  then  produced  feveral  examples  of  poets  and  philofophers, 
particularly  Terpander,  Thales,  and  Fherecvaes,  who  had  been 
highly  efteemed  and  honoured  at  Sparta,  becaufe  they  taught 
the  fame  maxims  as  Lycurgus  had  eftablifhed. 

This  difcourfe  won  all  the  common  people  over  to  the  party 
of  Agis,  but  the  rich  men  ranged  themfelves  under  Leonidas, 
and  entreated  him  not  to  abandon  them  :  they  likewife  addreffed 
themfelves  to  the  fenators,  who  had  the  principal  power  in  this 
affair,  as  they  alone  were  qualified  to  examine  all  propofals,  be¬ 
fore  thev  could  be  received  and  confirmed  by  the  people  ;  and 
their  felicitations  were  fo  effectual,  that  thofe  who  had  oppofed 
the  decree  of  Agis,  carried  their  point  by  an  unanimous  con¬ 
currence  of  voices:  upon  which  Lyfander,  who  ftill  continued 
in  his  employment,  immediately  determined  to  proceed  againft 
Leonidas,  in  virtue  of  an  ancient  law,  by  which  “  each  defeen- 
“  cant  from  Hercules  was  prohibited  from  eipoufing  any  for- 
“  eign  woman  ;  and  which  made  it  death  for  any  Spartan  to 
*'•  fettle  among  ftrangers.”  Sufficient  proofs  of  delinquency  in 
thefe  particulars  were  produced  againft  Leonidas,  and  Cleom- 
brotus  was  prevailed  upon,  at  the  fame  time,  to  affift  in  the  pro- 
fecution,  and  demand  the  crown,  as  being  himfelf  of  the  royal 
race,  and  the  fon-in-law  of  Leonidas. 

Leonidas  was  fo  confounded  at  this  proceeding,  and  fo  ap- 
prehenfive  of  the  event,  that  he  took  fandtuary  in  the  temple  of 
Minerva,  called  Chaicioicos  ;  upon  which  the  wife  of  Cleombro- 
tus  feparated  herfelf  from  her  hufband,  and  became  a  fupplicant 
for  her  father.  Leonidas  was  fummoned  to  appear;  but  as  he 
refufed  to  renderobedier.ee  in  that  particular,  he  was  divefted  of 
his  royalty,  and  it  was  then  transferred  to  his  fon-in-law  Cleom- 
brotui. 
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Lyfander  quitted  his  employment  about  the  clofe  of  thefe 
tranfa&ions,  the  ufual  time  for  holding  it  being  then  expired. 
The  new  Ephori  took  this  opportunity  to  commence  a  profe- 
cution  againfl  him  and  Mandroclides,  for  having  voted  for  the 
abolition  of  debts,  and  a  new  diilribution  of  lands,  contrary  to 
the  laws.  Lyfander  and  Mandroclides,  finding  themfelves  in 
danger  of  being  condemned,  perfuaded  the  two  kings,  that  if 
they  would  only  be  united  with  each  other,  they  would  have  no 
caufe  to  be  difquieted  by  any  decrees  of  the  Ephori,  who  were 
privileged  indeed  to  decide  between  them,  when  they  were  di¬ 
vided  in  their  fentiments,  but  had  no  right  to  interpofe  in  their 
affairs,  when  they  concurred  in  the  fame  opinions. 

The  two  kings,  in  crder  to  improve  this  remonilrance,  enter¬ 
ed  the  afTembly,  where  they  compelled  the  Ephori  to  quit  their 
feats,  and  fubftituted  others  in  their  Head,  one  of  whom  was 
Agefilaus.  They  then  caufed  a  band  of  young  men  to  arm 
themfelves,  and  gave  orders  for  the  releafing  the  prifoners  ;  in 
a  word,  they  rendered  themfelves  very  formidable  to  their  ene¬ 
mies,  who  now  expedited  to  be  put  to  the  fword  ;  but  not  one 
perfon  was  killed  on  this  occafion  ;  and  when  Agis  even  knew 
that  Agefilaus  intended  to  caule  Leonidas  to  be  affailinated,  in 
his  retreat  to  Tegea,  he  ordered  him  to  be  fafely  conducted 
thither  by  a  fufficient  guard. 

When  the  affair  was  on  the  point  of  being  abfolutely  con¬ 
cluded  without  any  oppofition,  fo  great  was  the  terror  which 
then  prevailed,  it  was  fuddenly  obftriufted  by  a  fingle  man.  Age¬ 
filaus  had  one  of  the  largell  and  beft  eflates  in  the  whole  coun¬ 
try,  and  at  the  fame  time  was  deeply  involved  in  debt :  but  as 
he  was  incapable  of  paying  his  creditors,  and  had  no  inclination 
to  incorporate  his  eltate  into  the  common  property,  he  repre- 
fented  to  Agis,  that  the  change  would  be  too  great  and  violent, 
and  even  too  dangerous,  fhould  they  attempt  to  carry  their  two 
points  at  the  fame  time  ;  namely,  the  abolition  of  debts,  and  the 
diilribution  of  lands ;  whereas,  if  they  began  with  gaining  over 
the  landed  proprietors,  by  the  annihilation  of  debts,  it  would 
be  eafy  for  them  to  accomplifh  the  partition  of  lands.  The 
fpecious  turn  of  this  reafoning  enfnared  Agis,  and  even  Lyfan¬ 
der  himfelf  was  won  over  to  this  expedient  by  the  artifice  of 
Agefilaus  ;  in  confequence  of  which  all  contra&s  and  obliga¬ 
tions  were  taken  from  the  feveral  creditors,  and  carried  into 
the  public  place,  where  they  were  piled  into  a  large  heap,  and 
burned  to  afhcs.  As  foon  as  the  flames  mounted  into  the  air, 
the  rich  men  and  bankers,  who  had  lent  their  money,  return¬ 
ed  home  extremely  dejected,  and  Agefilaus  cried  with  an  in- 
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fulting  air,  “  That  he  had  never  feen  fo  fine  and  clear  a  fire 
“  before.” 

The  people,  immediately  after  this  tranfaftion,  demanded  a 
diftribution  of  the  lands,  and  each  of  the  kings'  gave  orders  for 
its  accomplishment ;  but  Agefilaus  ftill  continued  to  ftart  frefh 
difficulties,  and  found  out  a  variety  of  new  pretexts,  to  prevent 
the  execution  of  that  afFair  ;  by  which  means  he  gained  time, 
till  Agis  was  obliged  to  take  the  field  at  the  head  of  an  army: 
for  the  Achseans,  who  were  in  alliance  with  the  Lacedaemoni¬ 
ans,  had  fent  to  demand  their  affiftance  againlt  the  JEtolians, 
who  threatened  an  irruption  into  the  territories  of  the  Megare- 
ans  in  Peloponnefus. 

Aratns,  who  was  then  general  of  the  Achseans,  had  already 
afTembled  his  troops  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  and  had  alfo  written 
to  the  Ephori,  who,  upon  receipt  of  his  letters,  immediately  fent 
Agis  to  their  affiftance.  This  prince  fet  out  with  all  poffible 
expedition,  and  the  foldiers  teftified  an  incredible  joy,  at  their 
marching  under  his  command.  The  generality  of  them  were 
young  men,  in  very  low  circumftances  of  life,  who  now  faw 
themfelves  difcharged  from  all  their  debts,  and  free,  and  alfo  in 
expectation  of  iharing  the  lands,  at  their  return  from  this  ex¬ 
pedition  ;  for  which  reafons  they  teftified  the  utmoft  affeftion 
for  Agis.  The  cities  were  charmed  to  fee  thefe  troops  pafs 
through  Peloponnefus,  without  committing  the  lead  diforaer ; 
and  fo  quietly,  that  the  found  of  their  march  was  hardly  to  be 
diftinguifhed.  The  Greeks  were  entirely  furprifed,  and  made 
the  following  reflation  ;  “  What  admirable  difcipline  and  order 
“  mull  formerly  have  been  obferved  by  the  armies  of  Lacedte- 
“  mon,  when  they  were  commanded  by  Agefilaus,  Lyfander, 
“  or  the  ancient  Leonidas ;  as  they  even  difcover  at  this  time 
“  fo  much  awe  and  refpeft  for  their  general,  though  younger 
“  than  any  foldier  in  his  camp  !” 

Agis  joined  Aratus,  near  Corinth,  at  the  very  time  when  he 
was  deliberating  in  council  of  war,  whether  he  ffiould  hazard  a 
battle,  and  in  what  manner  he  fhould  difpofe  his  troops.  Agis 
declared  for  a  battle,  and  thought  it  not  advifeable  to  allow  the 
enemies  a  paffage  into  Peloponnefus ;  but  added  at  the  fame 
time,  that  he  intended  to  aft  as  Aratus  fhould  judge  proper,  as 
he  was  the  older  officer  of  the  two,  and  general  of  the  Achaeans, 
whereas  he  himfelf  was  only  general  of  the  auxiliary  troops  ; 
a  id  was  not  come  thither  to  exercife  any  command  over  the 
league,  but  only  to  engage  the  enemy  in  conjunftion  with  them, 
for  wliofe  affiftance  he  had  been  fent.  The  officers  of  Aratus, 
inftead  of  treating  him  with  fo  much  deference  as  Agis  had  ex- 
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preffed,  took  the  liberty  to  reproach  him  in  (harp  terms,  for  his 
diiinclination  to  a  battle  ;  afcribing  that  to  timidity,  which,  in 
reality,  was  the  effeft  of  prudence.  But  the  vain  fear  of  falfe 
infamy  did  not  make  him  abandon  his  wife  view  for  the  public 
good.  Hejuftified  biscondufl  by  the  memoirs  he  writ  on  that 
occafion  ;  wherein  he  observes,  that  as  the  hufbandmen  had  ah 
ready  carried  in  their  harveft,  and  gathered  in  all  the  fruits  of 
the  feafon,  he  judged  it  more  advifeable  to  let  the  enemy  advance 
into  the  country,  than  to  hazard  an  unneceffary  battle  at  that 
j  unfture,  when  the  welfare  of  the  whole  league  lay  at  Hake. 
When  he  had  determined  not  to  enter  upon  aftion,  he  difmiffed 
liis  allies,  after  he  had  beftowed  the  greateft  commendations 
upon  them  4  and  Agis,  who  was  aftonifhed  at  his  conduct,  fet 
out  for  Sparta  with  his  troops. 

*  The  .dEtolians  entered  Feloponnefus  without  any  obftruc- 
tion,  and  m  their  march  feized  the  city  of  Pellene,  where  their 
troops,  who  were  intent  on  nothing  but  plunder,  immediately 
difperfed  themfelves  up  and  down,  without  the  leaf!  order,  and 
began  to  contend  with  each  other  for  the  fpoils.  Aratus,  in¬ 
formed  of  thefe  proceedings,  would  not  fuffer  fo  favourable  an 
opportunity  to  efcape  him.  He  then  ceafed  to  be  the  fame 
•man,  and  without  lofing  a  moment’s  time,  or  waiting  till  all  his 
troops  had  joined  him,  advanced  with  thofe  he  then  had  againft 
the  enemy,  who  were  become  weak  even  by  their  viftory  :  he 
attacked  them  in  the  very  place  they  had  fo  lately  taken,  and 
forced  them  to  abandon  it,  after  having  loft  700  men.  This 
aflion  did  him  great  honour,  and  changed  the  injurious  re¬ 
proaches  he  had  patiently  fufiered  into  the  higlieft  applaufes  and 
panegyric. 

Several  ftates  and  princes  having  now  entered  into  a  confe¬ 
deracy  againft  the  Achaeans,  Aratus  endeavoured  to  contract  a 
friendfnip  and  alliance  with  the  TEtolians,  in  which  he-  eafily 
fucceeded  ;  for  a  peace  was  not  only  concluded  between  them, 
but  he  alfo  effe&ually  negotiated  an  offenfive  and  defenfive  league 
between  the  two  nations  of  .d£tolia  and  Achaia. 

t  -A-g*8*  when  he  arrived  at  Sparta,  found  a  great  change  iii 
the  ftate  of  affairs.  Agefilaus,  who  was  one  of  the  Ephori, 
being  no  longer  reftrained  by  fear  as  formerly,  and  entirely  in¬ 
tent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  avarice,  committed  the  greateft 
violence  and  injuffice.  When  he  found  himfelf  univerfally  deteft- 
ed,  he  raifed  and  maintained  a  body  of  troops,  who  ferved  him 
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as  a  guard  when  he  went  to  the  fenate  ;  and  caufed  a  report 
to  be  fpread,  that  he  intended  to  continue  in  his  office  the  fuc- 
ceeding  year.  His  enemies,  in  order  to  elude  the  calamities 
with  which  they  were  threatened,  caufed  Leonidas  to  be  fent 
for  in  the  mod  public  manner  from  Tegea,  and  replaced  him 
upon  the  throne,  to  the  general  fatisfa&ion  of  the  people,  who 
were  greatly  irritated  to  fee  themfelves  abufed  in  the  hopes  they 
had  entertained  of  the  partition,  which  had  never  been  carried 
into  execution. 

Agefilaus  faved  himfelf  by  the  affiftance  of  his  fon,  who  was 
univerfally  beloved  ;  and  the  two  kings  took  fandluary  ;  Agis 
in  the  temple  of  Minerva,  called  Chalcioicos,  and  Cleombrotus 
in  that  of  Neptune.  As  Leonidas  feemed  to  be  moft  exafpe- 
rated  againft  the  latter,  he  left  Agis,  and  advanced  at  the  head 
of  a  band  of  foldiers  into  the  temple,  where  Cleombrotus  had 
fled  for  refuge.  He  then  reproached  him  with  great  warmth 
for  affuming  the  regal  power,  in  violation  of  the  ties  of  affinity 
between  them,  and  for  expelling  him  from  his  own  country  in 
fo  ignominious  a  manner.  Cleombrotus,  who  had  nothing  to 
anfwer  to  thefe  reproaches,  continued  feated  in  a  profound  filence, 
and  with  an  afpefi:  that  fufficiently  teftifled  his  confufion.  His 
wife  Chelonida  flood  near,  with  her  two  children  at  her  feet. 
She  had  been  equally  unfortunate  as  a  wife  and  daughter,  but 
was  equally  faithful  in  each  of  thefe  capacities,  and  had  always 
adhered  to  the  unfortunate.  She  had  accompanied  her  father 
Leonidas  during  his  exile,  and  now  returned  to  her  hulband, 
whom  (he  tenderly  embraced,  and  at  the  fame  time  became  a 
fupplicant  for  him  with  her  father. 

All  thofe  who  were  then  prefent,  melted  into  tears  at  fo  mov¬ 
ing  a  fight,  and  were  ftruck  with  admiration  at  the  virtue  and 
tendernefs  of  Chelonida,  and  the  amiable  force  of  conjugal  love. 
This  unfortunate  princefs,  pointing  to  her  mourning  habit  and 
diffievelled  trefies,  “  Believe  me,  O  my  father.,”  faid  (he,  “  this 
“  habit  of  woe  which  I  now  wear,  this  dejedtion  which  appears 
f<  in  my  countenance,  and  thefe  forrows  into  which  you  fee  me 
“  funk,  are  not  the  effedts  of  that  compaffion  I  entertain  for 

Cleombrotus  ;  but  the  fad  remains  of  my  afflidlion  for  the 
“  calamities  you  have  fuftained,  in  your  flight  from  Sparta.  On 
“  what,  .alas  i  (hall  I  no.w  refolve  !  While  you  reign  for  the  fu- 
“  ture  in  Sparta,  and  triumph  over  the  enemies  who  oppofed 
*c  you,  (hall  I  continue  to  live  in  the  defolate  ftate  to  which  you 
“  now  fee  me  reduced  ?  Or  is  it  my  duty  to  array  myfelf  in 
6t  robes  of  royalty  and  magnificence,  when  I  behold  the  hulband 
c(  I  received  from  you  in  the  flower  of  njy  youth,  on  the  point 
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“  of  perilling  by  your  dagger  ?  Should  he  be  unable  to  difarm 
44  your  refentment,  and  move  your  foul  to  compaflion,  by  the 
44  tears  of  his  wife  and  children,  permit  me  to  affure  you,  that 
“  he  will  be  punifhed  with  more  feverity  for  his  imprudence, 
“  than  was  even  intended  by  yourfelf,  when  he  (hall  fee  a  wife 
“  who  is  fo  dear  to  him  expiring  at  his  feet ;  for  you  are  not  to 
44  think,  that  in  my  prefent  condition  I  will  ever  confent  to  fur- 
44  vive  him.  What  appearance  (hall  I  make  among  the  Spartan 
44  ladies,  after  my  inability  toinfpire  my  hufband  with  compaflion 
“  for  my  father,  and  to  foften  my  father  into  pity  for  my  huf- 
44  band  !  What  indeed  (hall  I  appear  to  them,  but  a  daughter 
44  and  a  wife,  always  afflicted  and  contemned  by  her  neared  re- 
44  lations  !”  Chelonida,  at  the  conclufion  of  thefe  expreflions, 
reclined  her  cheek  on  that  of  Cleombrotus,  while  with  her  eyesr 
that  fpoke  her  forrow  in  their  tears,  (he  call  a  languid  look  on- 
thofe  who  were  prefects 

Leonidas,,  after  a  few  moments  difcourfe  with  his  friends, 
ordered  Cleombrotus  to  rife,  and  immediately  quit  Sparta,  but 
earneftly  importuned  bis  daughter  to  continue  theie,  and  not 
forfake  a  father  who  gave  her  fuch  a  peculiar  proof  of  tender- 
nefs,  as  to  fpare  the  life  of  her  hufband.  His  felicitations  were 
however  ineffectual,  and  the  moment  Cleombrotus  rofe  from  his 
feat,  (he  placed  one  of  her  children  in  his  arms,  and  clafped  the 
other  in  her  own  ;  and  when  fhe  had  offered  up  her  prayers  to 
the  goddefs,  and  kiffed  her  altar,  fhe  became  a  voluntary  exile 
with  her  hufband.  How  extremely  affecting  was  this  fpectacle! 
and  how  worthy  the  admiration  of  all  ages  is  fuch  a  model  of 
conjugal  love  !  If  the  heart  of  Cleombrotus,  fays  Plutarch,  bad 
not  been  entirely  depraved  by  vim  glory,  and  a  boundlefs  ambi¬ 
tion  to  reign,  he  would  have  been  fenflble,  that  even  banifliment 
itfelf,  with  fo  virtuous  a  companion,  was  a  felicity  preferable  to 
the  condition  of  afovereign. 

When  Leonidas  had  expelled  Cleombrotus  from  Sparta,  and 
fubftitutcd  new  Ephori  inflead  of  the  former,  whom  he  had  de- 
pofed,  he  bent  all  his  endeavours  to  enfnare  Agis,  and  began 
with  perfuading  .him  to  quit  the  afylum  to  which  he  had  retired,, 
and  reign  in  conjunction  with  himfelf :  in  order  to  which  he 
affured  him,  that  his  citizens  had  pardoned  all  pad  proceedings, 
becaufe  they  were  fenflble  that  his  youth  and  inexperience,  with 
his  predominant  pafiion  for  glory,  had'  laid  him  open  to  the  in¬ 
sinuations  of  Agefllaus.  But  as  Agis  fufpeCted  the  infincerity-of 
thofe  expreflions,  and  perfifted  in  his  refolution  to  continue-in 
the  temple,  Leonidas  no  longer  attempted  to  deceive  him  with 
plauflble  pretences.  Amphares,  Demochares,  and  Arcefilaus, 
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■who  had  frequently  vifited  the  young  prince,  continued  their 
affiduities  to  him,  and  fometimes  conducted  him  from  the  temple 
to  the  baths,  and  from  thence  conveyed  him  in  fafety  to  the 
temple  j  for  each  of  them  was  his  intimate  friend. 

Tiiis  fidelity,  however,  was  of  no  long  continuance.  Am. 
phares  had  lately  borrowed  of  Agefiffrata,  the  mother  of  Agis, 
feveral  rich  fuits  of  tapeftry,  and  a  magnificent  fet  of  filver  plate. 
Thefe  coftly  ornaments  tempted  him  to  betray  the  king,  with 
his  mother  and  grandmother.  It  was  even  laid,,  that  be  was 
much  more  inclinable  than  either  of  his  two  companions,  to 
lilten  to  the  fuggeftions  of  Leonidas  ;  and  that  no  one  was  fo 
induftrious  as  himfelf  to  fpirit  up  the  Ephori,  of  whofe  number 
he  was  one,  againff  Agis.  As  this  prince  went  fometimes  from 
the  temple  to  the  bath,  they  refolved  to  take  that  opportunity 
to  furprife  him  ;  and  when  he  was  one  day  returning  from 
thence,  they  advanced  up  to  him,  and  after  they  had  embraced 
him  with  an  air  of  affedlion,  they  attended  bim  in  his  way,  and 
entertained  him  with  their  ufual  familiarity  of  converfation. 
One  of  the  ftreets,  through  which  they  palled,  turned  off,  in 
one  quarter,  to  the  prifon,  and  as  foon  as  they  arrived  at  that 
paffage,  Amphares  feized  Agis  with  an  air  of  authority,  and 
cried,  “  Agis,  I  muff  conduct  you  to  the  Ephori,  to  whom  you 
“  are  to  be  accountable  for  your  behaviour.”  At  the  fame 
inftant,  Demochares,  who  was  tall  and  ftrong,  threw  his  mantle 
round  his  neck,  and  dragged  him  along,  while  the  others  puflied 
him  forward,  as  they  had  previoufly  agreed  :•  and  as  no  perfon 
came  to  affift  him,  becaufe  there  was  nobody  in  the  ftreet  at 
that  time,  they  accomplilhed  their  defign,  and  threw  him  into 
prifon. 

Leonidas  arrived  at  the  fame  time  with  a  great  number  of 
foreign  foldiers,  and  furrounded  the  prifon  ;  the  Ephori  like- 
wife  came  thither,  and  when  they  had  fent  for  l'uch  of  the  fena- 
tors  as  concurred  with  their  opinion,  they  proceeded  to  examine 
Agis,  as  if  he  had  been  arraigned  at  a  competent  tribunal,  and 
ordered  him  to  juftify  himfelf,  with  refpedl  to  his  intended  inno¬ 
vations  in  the  republic.  One  of  the  Ephori,  pretending  to  have 
difeovered  an  expedient  for  difengaging  him  from  this  criminal 
affair,  alked  him,  whether  Lyfanderand  Agefilaus  had  not  com¬ 
pelled  him  to  have  recourfe  to  thofe  meafures  ?  To  which  Agis 
replied,  That  he  had  not  acled  in  confequence  of  any  cotnpuL 
lion ;  but  that  his  admiration  of  Lycurgus,  and  a  fincere  defire 
to  imitate  his  conduct,  were  his  only  motives  for  attempting  to 
reftore  the  city  to  the  fame  condition  in  which  that  legifiator 
had  left  it.  The  fame  officer  then  demanding  of  him,  if  he  re¬ 
pented 
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pented  of  that  proceeding,  the  young  prince  anfwered  with 
an  air  of  fteadinefs,-  “  That  he  never  ffiould  repent  of  io  virtu- 
“  ous,  fo  noble,  and  glorious  an  undertaking,  though  death 
**  itfelf  were  prcfented  to  his  view  in  all  its  terrors.”  His  pre¬ 
tended  judges  then  condemned  him  to  die,  and  immediately 
commanded  the  public  officers  to  carry  him  to  that  part  of  the 
prifon,  where  thole,  on  whom  the  fentence  of  condemnation  had 
palled,  were  ufually  ftrangled. 

When  Demochares  faw  that  the  officers  of  juftice  did  not 
dare  to  lay  their  hands  on  Agis,  and  that  even  the  foreign  fol- 
diers  turned  their  eyes  from  fuch  a  fpeftacle  of  horror,  and  re- 
ftffed  to  be  affiftant  at  fo  inhuman  an  execution,  he  loaded  them 
with  threats  and  reproaches,  and  with  bis  own  hands  dragged 
Agis  to  the  dungeon.  The  people,  who  by'  this  time  were  in¬ 
formed  of  the  manner  in  which  he  had  been  feized,  crowded  to 
the  gates  of  the  prifon,  and  began  to  be  very  tumultuous.  The 
whole  ftreet  was  already  illuminated  with  innumerable  tapers; 
and  the  mother  and  grandmother  of  Agis  ran  from  place  to 
place,  filling  the  air  with  their  cries,  and  entreating  the  people 
that  the  king  of  Sparta  might  at  leaft  have  an  opportunity  to 
defend  himfelf,  and  be  judged  by  his  own  citizens.  The  zeal 
of  the  people  did  but  animate  the  murderers  the  more  to  haflen 
the  execution  of  Agis,  leail  he  fficuld  be  releafed  by  force  that 
very  night,  if  the  people  ffiould  have  fufficient  time  allowed 
them  for  aifembling  together. 

As  the  executioners  were  leading  him  to  the  place  where 
they  intended  to  llrangle  him,  he  beheld  tears  flowing  from  the 
eyes  of  one  of  them,  who  was  touched  with  his  misfortune; 
upon  which  be  turned  to  him,  and  faid,  “  Weep  not  for  me, 
“  my  friend,  for,  as  I  am  cut  off  in  this  manner  contrary  to  all 
“  laws  and  juftice,  I  am  much  happier,  and  more  to  be  envied, 
“  than  thofe  who  have  condemned  me.”  When  he  had  faid 
thefe  words,  he  offered  his  neck  to  the  fatal  cord,  without  the 
leaft  air  of  reludrance. 

As  Amphares  came  from  the  prifon,  at  the  clofe  of  this  tra¬ 
gic  feene,  the  firft  objeft  he  beheld  was  the  defolate  mother  of 
Agis,  who  threw  herfelf  at  his  feet :  he  raffed  her  from  the - 
earth,  and  affured  her,  that  Agis  had.  nothing  to  fear ;  entreat¬ 
ing  her  at  the  fame  time,  as  a  proof  cf  his  finccrity,  to  enter 
the  prifon  and  fee  her  'ion.  She  then  defired  him  to  permit  her 
aged  mother  to  attend  her  in  that  mournful  vifit.  “  Your  i e- 
**  queft,”  faid  he,  “  is  reafonable ;”  and  he  immediately  con¬ 
ducted  them  into  the  prifon,  but  ordered  the  door  to  be  fhut  the 
moment  they  entered  it.-  He  then  commanded  the  executioner 
*  U3  to- 
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f-ize  Archidamia,  the  grandmother  of  Agis,  who  had  lived  to 
a  venerable  old  age  among  her  citizens,  with  as  much  dignity 
and  reputation  as  any  lady  at  her  time.  When  the  executioner 
had  performed  this  fatal  office,  the  inhuman  Amphares  ordered 
the  mother  of  Agis  to  enter  the  dungeon.  This  unhappy  prin- 
cefs  was  obliged  to  obey  him,  and  the  moment  fhe  came  into 
that  difmal  place,  fhe  beheld  her  ion  lying  dead  on  the  ground, 
and  at  a  little  diftance  from  him,  her  dead  mother,  with  the 
fatal  cord  {fill  twifted  about  her  neck.  She  affilfed  the  execu¬ 
tioners  in  difengaging  her  parent  from  that  inffrument  of  cruelty, 
after  which  fhe  laid  the  corpfe  by  her  fon,  and  decently  covered 
it  with  linen.  When  this  pious  office  was  completed,  fire  caft 
herielf  upon  the  body  . of  Agis,  and  after  Ale  had  tenderly  kifled 
his  cold  lips,  “  O  my  fon,”  faid  fhe,  “  the  excefs  of  thy  huma- 
“  nity  and  fweet  difpofition,  and  thy  too  great  circumfpe&ion 
“  and  lenity,  have  undone  thee,  and  been  fatal  to  us  t” 

Amphares,  who  from  the  door  had  beheld  and  heard  all  that 
paffed,  entered  that  moment,  and  addreffing  himfelf  with  a  fa- 
vage  air  to  the  mother  of  Agis,  “  Since  you  knew,”  faid  he, 
“  and  approved  the  defigns  of  your  fon,  you  fhall  fhare  in  his 
“  punifhment.”  Agefiftrata  rofe  at  thoi'e  words,  and  running  at 
the  fatal  cord,  “  “  May  this,”  cried  fhe,  “  at  lead  be  ufeful  to 

Sparta.” 

When  the  report  of  thefe  executions  was  difperfed  through 
the  city,  and  the  inhabitants  beheld  the  bodies  brought  out  of 
the  prifon,  the  indignation  occafioned  by  this  barbarity  was 
univerfal,  and  every  one  declared,  that  from  the  time  the  Dori¬ 
ans  had  firff  eftablifhed  themfelves  in  Peloponnefus,  fo  horrible 
an  adfion  had  never  been  committed.  It  muff  indeed  be  ac¬ 
knowledged,  that  all  the  blacked  crimes  in  nature  united  in  the 
circumftances  which  aggravated  this;  and  we  may  even  add 
too,  that  the  murder  of  the  king  included  and  futpaffed  them 
all :  fo  barbarous  an  execution,  in  oppofition  to  that  refpedt 
with  which  nature  infpires  the  mcft  favage  people  for  the  facred 
perfcn  of  their  fovereign,  is  fuch  a  blemifh  on  a  nation,  as  all 
Succeeding  ages  can  never  obliterate. 

*  Agis  having  been  deftroyed  in  this  manner,  Leonidas  was 
not  expeditious  enough  in  feizing  his  brother  Archidamus,  who 
faved  himfelf  by  flight;  but  he  fecured  Agiatis,  the  confort  of 
that  unhappy  king,  forcing  her  to  refide  in  his  own  houfe,  with 
the  young'child  fhe  had  by  him,  and  then  compelled  her  to 
efpcufe  his  fon  Ckomenes,  who  was  not  marriageable  at  that 

*  Plat,  in  Cleom.  p.  8oyv 
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time ;  but  Leonidas  was  determined  that  the  widow  of  Agis 
ftiould  not  be  difpofed  of  to  any  other  perfon,  as  fhc  inherited 
a  very  large  eftate  from  her  father  Gylippus,  and  likewile  ex¬ 
celled  all  the  Grecian  ladies  in  beauty,  as  well  as  wifdom  and 
virtue.  She  endeavoured  to  avoid  this  marriage  by  all  means 
in  her  power,  but  to  no  effeft.  And  when  (lie  at  lalt  was  obli¬ 
ged  to  confent  to  her  nuptials  with  Cleomenes,  (he  always  re¬ 
tained  a  mortal  averiion  for  Leonidas,  but  behaved  with  the  ut- 
moft  complacency  and  foftnefs  to  her  young  fpoufe,  who,  from 
the  firft  day  of  his  marriage,  conceived  a  mod  fincere  and  paf- 
iionate  efteem  and  affe&ion  for  her  ;  and  even  fymphathized  with 
her  in  the  tendernefs  {he  preferved  for  Agis,  and  the  regard  fhe 
expreffed  for  his  memory,  and  that  too  in  fuch  a  degree,  that 
he  would  frequently  liften  to  her  with  the  greateft  attention* 
while  (he  related  to  him  the  great  defigns  he  had  formed  for  the 
regulation  of  the  government. 


SECTION  IV. 

CLEOMENES  ASCENDS  THE  THRONE  OF  SPARTA. - HE  RE¬ 

FORMS  THE  GOVERNMENT,  AND  RE-F.ST  AB  LIS  H  E  S  THE 
ANCIENT  DISCIPLINE. 

Cleomenes  had  a  noble  foul*,  and  an  aident  paffion  for 
glory,  joined  with  the  fame  inclination  for  temperance  and  fim- 
plicity  of  manners  as  Agis  had  always  expreffed  ;  but  had  not 
that  exceffive  fvveetnefs  of  difpofition,  attended  with  the  timidi¬ 
ty  and  precaution  of  that  prince.  Nature,  on  the  contrary, 
had  infufed  into  him  a  vigour  and  vivacity  of  mind,  which  ar¬ 
dently  prompted  him  on  to  whatever  appeared  great  and  noble. 
Nothing  feemed  fo  amiable  to  him,  as  the  government  of  his 
citizens  agreeably  to  their  own  inclinations  ;  but,  at  the  fame 
time,  lie  did  not  think  it  inconfiftent  with  the  glory  of  a  wife 
adminiftration,  to  employ  fome  violence  in  reducing  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  utility  an  inconfiderable  number  of  obftinate  and  unjuft  per- 
fons,  who  oppofed  it  merely  from  the  view  of  private  intereft. 

He  was  far  from  being  fatisfied  with  the  date  of  affairs  which 
then  prevailed  in  Sparta.  All  the  citizens  had  long  been  foften- 
ed  by  indolence  and  a  voluptuous  life  ;  and  the  king  himfelf, 
who  was  fond  of  tranquillity,  had  entirely  neglefted  public  af¬ 
fairs.  No  perfon  whatever  had  teftified  any  regard  for  the  pub¬ 
lic  good,  every  individual  being  folely  intent  upon  his  particular 
intereft,  and  the  aggrandizement  of  his  family  at  the  public  ex- 
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pence.  Inftead  of  any  care  in  difciplining  the  young  people, 
and  forming  their  temperance,  patience,  and  the  equality  of 
freemen,  it  was  even  dangerous  to  mention  any  thing  of  that 
nature,  as  Agis  himfelf  had  perilled  by  attempting  to  introduce 
it  among  them. 

It  is  alfo  faid,  that  Cleomenes,  who  was  Hill  very  young,  had 
heard  fome  philofophical  lectures  at  the  time  when  Spherus, 
who  came  from  the  banks  of  the  Boi  ifthenes,  fettled  in  Lace¬ 
daemon,  and  applied  himfelf,  in  a  very  fuccefsful  manner,  to  the 
inftructlon  of  youth.  This  pevfon  was  one  of  the  principal  dis¬ 
ciples  of  Zeno  the  Citian*.  The  lloic  philofophy,  which  he 
then  profeffed,  was  exceedingly  proper  to  infufe  courage  and 
noble  fentiments  in  the  mind  y  but,  at  the  fame  time,  was  ca¬ 
pable  of  dangerous  effects  in  a  difpofition  naturally  warm  and. 
impetuous  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,-  might  be  rendered  very- 
beneficial,  bv  beincr  oratied  on  a  mild  and  moderate  character. 

-}•  After  the  death  of  Leonidas,  who  did  not  long  furvive  the 
condemnation  and  murder  of  Agis,  his  ton  Cleomenes  fucceed- 
ed  him  in  the  throne  ;  and  though  he  was  then  very  young,  it 
gave  him  pain  to  coniider  that  he  had  only  the  empty  title- of 
king,  while  the  whole  authority  was  engroffed  by  the  Ephori,. 
who  fhamefully  abufed  their  power.  He  then  grew  felicitous 
to  change  the  form  of  government ;  and  as  he  was  fenfible  that 
few  perfons  were  difpofed  to  concur  with  him  in  that  view,  he 
imagined  the  accompiifhment  of  it  would  be  facilitated  by  a  war, 
and  therefore  endeavoured  to  embroil  his  city  with  the  Achaeans, 
who,  very  fortunately  for  his  purpofe,  had  given  Sparta  fome 
occafions  of  complaint  againft  them. 

Aratus,  from  the  tirft  moments  of  his  adminiftration,  had  been 
jnduilrious  to  negotiate  a  league  between  all  the  Hates  of  Pelo- 
ponnefus,  through  a  perfuafion,  that  if  he  fucceeded  in  that  at¬ 
tempt,  they  would  have  nothing  to  fear  for  the  future  from  a 
foreign  enemy  ;  and  this  was  the  only  point  to  which  all  his 
meafures  tended.  All  the  other  ftates,  except  the  Lacedaemo¬ 
nians,  the  people  of  Elis,  and  thofe  of  Arcadia,  who  had  efpeu- 
fed  the  party  of  the  Lacedaemonians,  had  acceded  to  this  league. 
Aratus,  foon  after  the  death  of  Leonidas,  began  to  harafs  the 
Arcadians,  in  order  to  make  an  experiment  of  the  Spartan  cou¬ 
rage,  and  at  the  fame  time  to  make  it  evident,  that  he  defpifed 
Cleomenes,  as  a  young  man  without  the  lealt  experience. 

When  the  Ephori  received  intelligence  of  this  a£l  of  hollility. 


*  So  called  from  Citium,  a  city  of  Cyprus, 
|  A.  M.  376a.  Ajit.J.  C.  J4S- 
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they  caufed  their  troops  to  take  the  field,  under  the  command 
of  Cleomenes ;  they  indeed  were  not  numerous,  but  the  con- 
fideration  of  the  general  by  whom  they  were  commanded  in- 
fpired  them  with  all  imaginable  ardour  for  the  war.  The  Achae- 
aus  marched  againft  them  with  20,000  foot  and  1000  horfe 
under  the  command  of  Ariftomachus.  Cleomenes  came  up 
with  them  near  Pallantium,  a  city  of  Arcadia,  and  offered  them 
battle  ;  but  Aratus  was  fo  intimidated  with  the  bravery  of  this 
proceeding,  that  he  prevailed  upon  the  general  not  to  hazard 
an  engagement,  and  then  made  a  retreat ;  which  drew  upon 
him  very  fevere  reproaches  from  his  own  troops,  and  (harp  rail¬ 
lery  from  the  enemy,  whofe  numbers  did  not  amount  to  5000 
men  in  the  whole.  The  courage  of  Cleomenes  was  fo  much 
raifed  by  this  retreat,  that  he  alTuraed  a  loftier  air  among  his  ci¬ 
tizens,  and  reminded  them  of  an  exprefiion  ufed  by  one  of  their 
ancient  kings,  who  faid,  That  the  Lacedaemonians  never  in- 
**  quired  after  the  number  of  their  enemies,  but  where  they 
“  were.”  He  afterwards  defeated  the  Achaeans  in  a  fecond 
encounter  }  but  Aratus,  taking  the  advantage  even  of  his  defeat, 
like  an  experienced  general,  turned  his  arms  immediately  againft 
Mantinea,  and  before  the  enemy  could  have  any  fufpicion  ©f  his 
defign,  made  himfelf  matter  of  that  city,  and  put  a  garrifon  in¬ 
to  it. 

Cleomenes,  after  bis  return  to  Sparta,  began  to  think  feri- 
©ufly  on  the  execution  of  hts  former  defign,  and  had  credit 
enough  to  caufe  Archidamus,  the  brother  of  Agls,  to  be  recal¬ 
led  from  Meffene.  As  that  prince  was  defcended  from  the 
other  royal  houfe  of  Sparta,  he  had  an  incontefta'ole  right  to  the 
crown  ;  and  Cleomenes  was  perfuaded,  that  the  authority  of  the 
Ephori  would  receive  a  much  greater  diminution,  when  the 
throne  of  Sparta  lhould  be  filled  by  its  two  kings,  whofe  union 
would  enable  them  to  counterbalance  their  power.  But,  un¬ 
happily  for  his  purpofe,  the  fame  perfons,  who  had  been  guilty 
of  the  death  of  Agis,  found  means  to  affaffinate  his  brother 
Archidamus*. 

Cleomenes,  foon  after  this  event,  gained  a  new  advantage  over 
the  Achseans,  in  an  aftion  near  Megalopolis,  wherein  Lyfiades 
was  flain,  in  confequeuce  of  engaging  too  far  in  the  purfuit  of 
the  Lacedaemonians,  who  had  been  repul  fed  when  the  encoun¬ 
ter  firtt  began.  This  viftory  was  very  honourable  to  the  young 
king,  and  increafed  his  reputation  to  a  great  degree.  He  then 

*  Polybius  declares,  that  Cleomenes  himfelf  caufed  him  to  be  affaffinated, 
l  V.  p.  38 3.  et  L  viii.  p.  51 1. 
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imparted  his  defign  to  a  fmall  number  of  feledt  and  faithful 
friends,  who  feived  him  in  a  very  feafonable  manner.  When  he 
returned  to  Sparta,  he  concerted  his  march  fo  as  to  enter  the 
city  when  the  Ephori  were  at  flipper;  at  which  time,  a  fet  of 
perfons  who  had  been  chofen  for  that  adtion  entered  the  hall 
with  their  drawn  fwords,  and  killed  four  of  thefe  magiftrates*, 
with  10  of  thofe  who  had  taken  arms  for  their  defence.  Age- 
filaus,  who  had  been  left  for  dead  on  the  fpot,  found  means  to 
fave  himfelf ;  after  which  no  other  perfon  whatever  fuftained 
any  violence  ;  and,  indeed,  what  had  been  already  committed 
was  fufficient. 

The  next  day,  Cleomenes  caufed  the  names  of  80  citizens, 
whom  he  intended  to  banifh,  to  be  fixed  up  in  places  of  public 
refort.  He  alfo  removed  from  the  hall  of  audience  all  the  feats 
of  the  Ephori,  except  one,  where  he  determined  to  place  hirn- 
felf,  in  order  to  render  juft  ice ;  and  after  he  had  convoked  an 
affembly  of  the  people,  he  explained  to  them  his  reafons  for  the 
conduct  he  had  purfued  ;  reprefenting  to  them,  in  what  an  enor¬ 
mous  manner  the  Ephori  had  abufed  their  power,  by  fuppref- 
fing  all  lawful  authority,  and  not  only  baniihing  their  kings,  but 
even  in  caufing  them  to  be  deftroyed  without  the  leaft  form  of 
juftice  ;  and  menacing  thofe  who  were  aefirous  of  beholding 
Sparta  happy  in  the  mod  excellent  and  mod;  divine  form  of  go¬ 
vernment.  He  then  added,  that  the  conduct  he  purfued,  ren¬ 
dered  it  fufnciently  evident,  that,  inftead  of  confulting  his  own 
particular  intereft,  his  whole  endeavours  were  employed  to  pro¬ 
mote  that  of  the  citizens,  and  revive  among  them  the  difeipline 
and  equality  which  the  wife  Lycurgus  had  formerly  eftablifhed, 
and  from  whence  Sparta  had  derived  all  her  glory  ana  reputa¬ 
tion. 

"When  he  had  exprefled  himfelf  in  this  manner,  he  immediate¬ 
ly  configned  his  whole  eftate  to  the  people  as  iheir  common 
property,  and  was  feconded  in  that  action  by  Megiftones,  his. 
father-in-law,  who  was  very  rich.  The  reft  of  his  friends,  m 
conjunction  with  all  the  other  citizens,  then  complied  with  this 
example,  and  the  lands  were  diftributed  agreeably  to  the  intend¬ 
ed  plan.  He  even  aligned  a  portion  to  each  of  thofe  who  had 
been  banifhed,  and  promiied  to  recall  them  as  foon  as  affairs 
Cuuld  be  fettled  in  a  ftate  of  tranquillity..  Ele  then  filled  up  the 
proper  number  of  citizens  with  perfons  of  the  belt  character  in 
all  the  adjacent  parts,  and  raifed  4000  foot,  whom  he  taught  to 
ufe  lances  inftead  of  javelins,  and  to  wear  bucklers  with  good 


handles. 


*  This  magiftracy  was  compofed  of  five  Ephori. 
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handles,  and  not  with  leather  ftraps  buckled  on,  as  had  before 
been  the  cuftom. 

His  next  cares  were  devoted  to  the  education  of  children  ; 
in  order  to  which  he  endeavoured  to  re-eftablifh  the  Laconic 
difcipline,  wherein  the  philolopher  Spherus  was  very  afiiftant 
to  him.  The  exercifes  and  public  meals  foon  refumed  their 
ancient  order  and  gravity  ;  molt  of  the  citizens  voluntarily  em¬ 
bracing  this  wife,  noble,  and  regular  method  of  life,  to  which 
the  reft,  whofe  number  was  very  inconfiderable,  were  foon 
obliged  to  conform.  In  order  alfo  to  foften  the  name  of  mo¬ 
narch,  and  to  avoid  exafperating  the  citizens,  he  appointed  his 
brother  Euclidas  king  with  him  ;  which  is  the  firft  initance  of 
the  adminiftration  of  the  Spartan  government  by  two  kings  of 
the  fame  houfe  at  one  time. 

Clcomenes,  believing  that  Aratus  and  the  Achaeans  were  per- 
fuaded  he  would  not  prefume  to  quit  Sparta,  amidft  the  dif- 
fatisfa&ions  oecafioned  by  the  novelties  he  had  introduced  in 
the  government,  thought  nothing  could  be  more  honourable  and 
advantageous  to  him,  than  to  let  them  fee  how  much  he  was 
efleemed  by  his  troops,  and  beloved  by  his  citizens,  aod  what 
confidence  he  entertained  that  the  new  changes  had  not  alien¬ 
ated  the  minds  of  the  people  from  him.  He  firft;  advanced  into 
the  territories  of  Megalopolis  ;  where  his  troops  committed 
great  devaftations,  and  gained  a  very  confiderable  booty.  To 
thefe  ravages  he  added  infults,  caufing  public  games  and  fhows 
to  be  exhibited  for  the  fpace  of  a  whole  day,  in  the  fight  of 
the  enemy  ;  not  that  he  had  any  real  fatisfadlion  in  fuch  a  con¬ 
duct,  but  only  intended  to  convince  them,  by  this  contemptu¬ 
ous  bravado,  how  much  he  affured  himfelf  of  being  victorious 
over  them. 

Though  it  was  very  cuftomary,  in  thofe  times,  to  fee  troops 
of  comedians  and  dancers  in  the  train  cf  other  armies,  his  camp 
was  perfedtl.y  free  from  all  fuch  dilfolute  proceedings.  The 
youths  of  his  army  pafTed  the  greatetl:  part  of  their  time  in  ex- 
ercifing  themfclves,  and  the  old  men  were  induftrious  to  form 
and  inftrudt  them.  Their  very  relaxations  from  thofe  employ¬ 
ments  were  devoted  to  inftrudtive  and  familiar  converfations, 
feafoned  with  fine  and  delicate  railleries,  which  were  always  mo- 
deft,  and  never  rendered  offenfive  by  injurious  reflections.  In 
a  word,  they  were  entirely  conformable  to  the  laws  by  which 
the  wife  legiflator  of  Sparta  had  been  careful  to  regulate  con- 
yerfations. 

Clcomenes  himfelf  appeared  like  the  mailer  who  thus  formed 
tfce  citizens,  not  fo  much  by  his  difcourfe,  as  his  example  in 
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leading  a  frugal  life,  which  had  nothing  in  it  fuperior  to  that 
of  the  meaneft  of  his  fubje&s:  an  affecting  model  of  wifdom  and 
abftinence,  which  facilitated  beyond  expreffion  his  accomplifh- 
ment  of  the  great  things  he  performed  in  Greece :  for  thofe 
wbofe  affairs  carried  them  to  the  courts  of  other  kings,  did  not 
admire  their  riches  and  magnificence,  fo  much  as  they  detefted 
their  imperious  pride,  and  the  haughtinefs  with  which  they 
treated  thofe  who  approached  them.  On  the  contrary,  no  fuch 
offenfive  manners  were  ever  experienced  in  the  court  of  Cleo- 
menes.  He  appeared  in  a  very  plain  habit,  and  almoft  without 
officers :  the  audiences  he  gave,  were  as  long  as  the  people  who 
applied  to  him  could  defire :  he  gave  all  manner  of  perfons  a 
very  agreeable  reception,  without  treating  any  body  with  an  air 
of  aufterity.  This  affable  and  engaging  behaviour  gained  him 
the  univerfal  love  and  veneration  of  his  people,  in  which  the  true 
grandeur  and  merit  of  a  king  undoubtedly  confift. 

His  table  was  extremely  fimple  and  frugal,  and  truly  laconic. 
No  mufic  was  ever  introduced  there  ;  nor  did  any  one  defire  it, 
as  his  converfation  well  fupplied  its  place  ;  and  it  is  certain  that 
thofe  who  are  capable  of  difeourfing  well,  may  pafs  their  time 
very  agreeably  without  hearing  fongs.  Cleomenes  never  failed 
to  enliven  thofe  repafls,  either  by  propofing  curious  and  im¬ 
portant  queftions,  or  relating  fome  ufeful  and  agreeable  piece 
of  hiftory ;  feafoning  the  whole  with  a  delicate  vein  of  wit  and 
gaiety.  He  thought  it  neither  an  argument  of  a  prince’s  merit 
or  glory  to  attach  men  to  his  intereft  by  the  attractions  of 
riches,  and  fplendid  tables ;  whereas  the  ability  of  gaining 
their  hearts  by  the  amiable  power  of  difeourfe,  and  the  charm3 
of  a  commerce,  in  which  freedom  of  thought  and  fincerity  of 
manners  always  prevailed,  was  confidered  by  him  as  a  truly 
royal  quality. 

*  This  affable  and  engaging  difpofi  tion  of  Cleomenes  fecured 
him  the  affeCfion  of  all  the  troops,  and  infpired  them  with  fuch 
an  ardour  for  his  fervice,  as  feemed  to  have  rendered  them  in¬ 
vincible.  He  took  feveral  places  from  the  Achasans,  ravaged 
the  territories  of  their  allies,  and  advanced  almolt  as  far  as 
Pherae,  with  intention  either  to  give  them  battle,  or  diferedit 
Aratus  as  a  pufillanimous  leader,  who  had  fled  from  his  enemy, 
and  abandoned  all  their  flat  country  to  be  plundered.  The 
Achseans  having  taken  the  field  with  all  their  troops,  and  en¬ 
camped  in  the  territories  of  Dymce,  Cleomenes  followed  them 
thither,  and  haraffed  them  perpetually  with  fo  much  intrepidity, 
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as  at  laft  compelled  them  to  come  to  a  battle,  wherein  he  obtain¬ 
ed  a  complete  viftpry  ;  for  he  put  their  army  to  flight,  killed 
abundance  of  men,  and  took  a  great  number  of  prifoners. 

*  The  Achaeans  were  extremely  deje&ed  at  thefe  fevere  Iof¬ 
fes,  and  began  to  be  apprehenfive  of  the  greatefl:  calamities  from 
Sparta,  efpecially  if  ftie  fhould  happen  to  be  fupported  by  the 
JEtolians,  according  to  the  rumour  which  then  prevailed.  Ara- 
tus,  who  had  ufual.ly  been  eledhed  general  every  other  year,  re- 
fufed  to  charge  himfelf  with  that  commiffion  when  he  was  cho- 
fen  again,  and  Timoxenes  was  fubftituted  in  his  (lead.  The 
Achaeans  feverely  cenfured  the  conduct  of  Aratus  on  this  oc- 
calion,  and  with  great  juflice,  as  he,  who  was  confidered  by 
them  as  their  pilot,  had  now  abandoned  the  helm  of  his  veffel 
amidft  a  threatening  temped,  wherein  it  would  have  been  pro¬ 
per  and  glorious  for  him  to  have  feized  it  into  his  own  hands, 
even  by  force,  in  imitation  of  feveral  great  examples  related  in 
hiftory,  and  when  he  ought  to  have  been  folely  folicitous  to 
fave  the  (late  at  the  expence  of  his  own  life.  If  he  had  even 
defpaired  of  retrieving  the  affairs  of  the  Achaeans,  he  ought  ra¬ 
ther  to  have  fubmitted  to  Gleomenes,  who  was  a  Grecian  by 
birth,  and  king  of  Sparta,  than  to  call  in  the  affifiance  of  fo¬ 
reigners,  and  make  them  mailers  of  Peloponnefus,  as  will  foon 
appear  to  have  been  the  event :  jealoufy,  however,  extinguifhes 
all  prudent  reflections,  and  is  a  malady  not  to  be  cured  by  rea- 
fon  alone. 

The  Achaeans  being  reduced  to  the  laft  extremities^-,  and  ef¬ 
pecially  after  the  lofs  of  the  lafl.  battle,  fent  ambaffadors  to  Cleo- 
menes  to  negotiate  a  peace.  The.  king  feemed  at  firfl.  determin¬ 
ed  to  impofe  very  rigid  terms  upon  them,  but  afterwards  dif- 
patched  an  embafly  on  his  part,  and  only  demanded  to  be  ap¬ 
pointed  general  of  the  Achaean  league,  promiflng,  on  that  con¬ 
dition,  to  accommodate  all  differences  between  them,  and  reftbre 
the  prifoners  and  places  he  had  taken  from  them.  The  Achae- 
ans,  who  were  very  inclinable  to  accept  of  peace  on  thofe  terms, 
dcfired  Cleomenes  to  be  prefent  at  Lerna,  where  they  were  to 
hold  a  general  affembly,  in  order  to  conclude  the  treaty.  The 
king  fet  out  accordingly  for  that  place,  but  an  unexpected  ac¬ 
cident  which  happened  to  him  prevented  the  interview,  and 
Aratus  endeavoured  to  improve  it  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  hinder 
the  negotiation  from  being  renewed.  He  imagined,  that  as  be 
had  poffeffed  the  chief  authority  in  the  Achaean  league  for  the 
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fpace  of  33  years,  it  would  be  very  dilhonourable  in  him  to  fuffer 
a  young  mail  to  graft  himfelf  upon  him,  and  divert  him  of  all 
his  glory  and  power,  by  fupplanting  him  in  a  command  he  had 
acquired,  augmented,  and  retained  for  fo  many  years.  Thefe 
coniideratipns  induced  him  to  ufe  all  his  efforts  to  diffuade  the 
Achaeans  from  the  conditions  propofed  to  them  by  Cleomenes: 
but  as  he  had  the  mortification  to  find  himfelf  incapable  of  con¬ 
ciliating  them  with  this  view,  becaufe  they  dreaded  the  bravery 
and  uncommon  fuccefs  of  Cleomenes,  and  likewife  thought  the 
Lacedaemonians  were  very  reafonable  in  their  intentions  to  re- 
ilore  Peloponnefus  to  its  ancient  rtate,  he  had  recourfe  to  an 
expedient  which  no  Grecian  ought  to  have  approved,  and  was 
extremely  difhonourable  in  a  man  of  his  rank  and  character. 
His  defign  was  to  call  in  the  affiftance  of  Antigonus,  king  of 
Macedonia,  and  by  inevitable  confequence  make  him  matter  of 
Greece. 

*  He  had  not  forgotten  that  Antigonus  had  great  caufe  to 
be  diflatisfied  with  his  former  proceedings :  but  he  was  feniible, 
that  princes  may  be  properly  faid  to  have  neither  friends  nor 
enemies,  and  that  they  form  their  fentiments  of  things  by  the 
rtandard  of  their  own  interert.  He,  however,  would  not  openly 
enter  into  a  negotiation  of  this  nature,  nor  propofe  it  as  from 
himfelf,  becaufe  he  knew  that  if  it  fhould  happen  to  prove  un- 
fuccefsful,  he  muft  inevitably  incur  ail  the  odium ;  and  befides 
it  would  be  making  a  plain  declaration  to  the  Achaeans,  that  if 
he  had  not  abfolutely  defpaired  of  retrieving  their  affairs,  he 
would  not  advile  them  to  have  recourfe  to  their  profeffed  enemy. 
He  therefore  concealed  his  real  views,  like  an  artful  and  ex¬ 
perienced  politician,  and  proceeded  by  indiredf  and  fecret  me¬ 
thods.  As  the  city  of  Megalopolis  was  neareft  in  fituation  to 
Sparta,  it  lay  moil  expofed  to  the  incurfions  of  the  enemy,  and 
the  inhabitants  began  to  think  themfelves  fufficient  fufferers  by 
the  war,  as  the  Achaeans  were  fo  far  from  being  in  a  condition  to 
fupport  them,  that  they  were  unable  to  defend  themfelves. 
Nicophanes  apd  Cercides,  two  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  whom 
Aratus  had  brought  over  to  his  fcheme,  made  a  propofal  in  the 
council  of  that  city,  for  demanding  permiffion  of  the  Achaeans 
to  implore  the  affiftance  of  Antigonus.  This  motion  was  im¬ 
mediately  affected  to,  and  the  Achaeans  granted  them  the  per¬ 
miffion  they  defired.  Thefe  two  citizens  were  then  deputed  to 
be  the  mefl'engers  of  that  propofal,  and  Aratus  had  been  careful 
to  furniffi  them  with  fufficient  inftrudtions  beforehand.  When 
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they  received  audience  of  Antigonus,  they  lightly  touched  open 
the  particulars  which  related  to  their  city,  and  then  ftrongly 
infilled,  in  conformity  to  their  initru&ions,  on  the  imminent 
danger  to  which  the  king  himfelf  would  be  expofed,  fhould  the 
alliance  which  was  then  talked  of  between  the  .Etolians  and 
Cleomenes  take  effe&.  They  then  reprefented  to  him,  that  if 
the  united  forces  of  thofe  two  Hates  fhould  have  thofe  advan¬ 
tages  over  the  Achaeans  which  they  expedled  to  obtain,  the 
towering  ambition  of  Cleomenes  would  never  be  fatisfied  with 
the  mere  conqueft  of  Peloponnefus,  as  it  was  evident  that  he 
afpired  at  the  empire  of  all  Greece,  which  it  would  be  impofii- 
ble  for  him  to  feize,  without  entirely  deftroying  the  authority  of 
the  Macedonians.  To  thefe  remonilrances  they  added,  that  if 
the  Etolians  fhould  not  happen  to  join  Cleomenes,  the  Achte- 
ans  would  be  capable  of  fupporting  themfelves  with  their  own 
forces,  and  fhould  have  no  caufe  to  trouble  the  king  with  their 
importunities  for  his  affiftance  ;  but  if,  on  the  other  hand,  for¬ 
tune  fnould  prove  averfe  to  them,  and  permit  the  confederacy 
between  thofe  two  Hates  to  take  effect,  they  muil  then  entreat 
him  not  to  be  an  unconcerned  fpedlator  of  the  ruin  of  Pclopon- 
nefus,  which  might  even  be  attended  with  fatal  conferences  to 
himfelf.  They  alfo  took  care  to  infinuate  to  the  king,  that 
Aratus  would  enter  into  all  his  meafures,  and  give  him,  in  due 
time,  fufficient  fecurity  for  his  own  fidelity  and  good  inten¬ 
tions. 

Antigonus  highly  approved  all  thefe  reprefentations,  and 
feized  with  pleafure  the  opportunity  that  was  now  offered  him 
for  engaging  in  the  affairs  of  Greece.  This  had  always  been 
the  policy  of  the  fucceffors  of  Alexander,  who,  by  declaring 
themfelves  kings,  had  converted  the  frame  of  their  refpedlive 
governments  into  monarchy.  They  were  fenfible  that  it  nearly 
concerned  them  to  oppofe  all  fuch  ilates  as  had  any  inclination, 
to  retain  their  liberty,  and  the  form  of  popular  government  ; 
and  wherever  they  found  themfelves  in  no  condition  to  extin- 
guifh  thefe,  they  attempted  to  weaken  them  at  Jeaft,  and  to 
render  the  people  incapable  of  forming  any  confiderable  enter- 
ptifes,  by  fowing  the  feeds  of  divifion  between  republics  and 
free  Hates,  and  engaging  them  in  wars  againH  each  other, 
in  order  to  render  themfelves  neceffary  to  them,  and  prevent  their 
fhaking  off  the  Macedonian  yoke,  by  uniting  their  forces.  Poly¬ 
bius*,  fpeaking  of  one  of  thefe  princes,  declares  in  exprefs  terms. 
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that  he  paid  large  penfions  to  feveral  tyrants  in  Greece,  who 
were  profeffed  enemies  to  liberty. 

It  cannot  therefore  be  thought  furprifmg,  that  Antigonus 
fnculd  prove  10  trattable  to  the  folicitations  and  demands  of  the 
Mega!  opoiitanst  He  wrote  them  an  obliging  letter,  wherein  he 
promifec  to  aiM  them,  provided  the  Achteans  would  confent 
to  that  proceeding.  The  inhabitants  of  Megalopolis  were  trans¬ 
ported  at  the  happy  refult  of  their  negotiation,  and  immediately 
■iifpatched  the  fame  deputies  to  the  general  affembly  of  the 
Achseans,  in  order  to  inform  that  people  of  the  good  intentions 
of  Antigonus,  and  to  prefs  them  to  put  their  intereffs  immedi¬ 
ately  into  his  hands. 

Aratus  did  not  fail  to  congratulate  himfelf  in  private  for  the 
rnafterly  uroke  by  which  he  had  Succeeded  in  his  Intrigue,  and 
to  find  Antigonus  not  poffeffed  with  any  impreffions  to  his  pre¬ 
judice,  as  he  had  reafon  to  apprehend.  He  wi/hed,  indeed,  to 
liave  had  no  occaiion  for  his  affiftance  ;  and  though  neceffity 
obliged  him  to  have  recourfe  to  that  prince,  he  was  willing  to 
guard  againft  the  imputation  of  thofe  meafures,  and  for  having 
them  fcem  to  h3\c  been  concerted  by  the  Aehaeans,  without  any 
privity  of  his. 

When  the  deputies  from  Megalopolis  were  introduced  into 
the  affembly,  they  read  the  letter  of  Antigonus,  and  related  all 
the  particulars  of  the  obliging  reception  he  had  given  them  ; 
with  the  affection  and  efteem  he  had  exprelTed  for  the  Achseans, 
and  the  -advantageous  offers  he  made  them.  Thev  concluded 

O  _  * 

with  defiring,  iu  name  of  their  city,  that  the  Achseans  would 
invite  Antigonus  to  be  prefect  as  foon  as  poilible  in  their  affem- 
b'v  ;  and  every  one  feemed  to  approve  of  that  motion.  Aratus 
then  rofe  up,  and  after  he  had  reprefented  the  voluntary  good- 
nefs  of  the  king  in  the  ftrongefl  light,  and  commended  the  fen- 
t intents  that  prevailed  in  the  affembly  ;  he  intimated  to  them, 
that  there  was  no  neceffity  for  precipitating  any  thing ;  that 
it  would  be  very  honourable  for  the  republic  to  endeavour  co 
terminate  her  wars  by  her  own  forces,  and  that  if  any  calsfrnitous 
accident  fhould  render  her  incapable  of  doing  fo,  it  would  then 
be  time  enough  to  have  recourle  to  her  friends.  This  advice 
was  generally  approved  ;  and  it  was  concluded,  that  the  Achse- 
aiis  ffiould  employ  only  their  own  torces  in  fupporting  the  pre- 
fent  war. 

*-  The  events  of  it  were,  however,  very  unfavourable  to  them ; 

*  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  226.  Plut.  m  Cleom.  p.  814,  815.  Pint,  in 
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for  Cleomenes  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feveral  cities  of  Pelopon- 
nefus* * * §,  cf  which  Argos  was  the  moil  confiderable,  and  at  lail 
feized  Corinth  f,  but  not  the  citadel.  The  Achaeans  had  then 
no  longer  time  for  deliberation  ;  Antigonus  was  called  in  to 
their  affiilance,  and  they  came  to  a  refolution  to  deliver  up  the 
citadel  to  him,  without  which  he  would  never  have  engaged  irt 
that  expedition  ;  for  he  wanted  a  place  of  ilrength,  and  there 
was  none  which  fuited  him  fo  effeftually  as  that,  as  well  on  ac¬ 
count  of  its  advantageous  fituation  between  two  feas,  as  its  for¬ 
tifications,  which  rendered  it  aimed  impregnable.  Aratus  fent 
his  fon  to  Antigonus  among  the  other  hodages.  That  prince 
advanced  by  long  marches  with  an  army  of  20,000  foot  and 
1400  horfe.  Aratus  fet  out  by  fea  with  the  principal  officers 
of  the  league,  to  meet  Antigonus  at  the  city  of  Pegse,  unknown 
to  the  enemy  ;  and  when  that  prince  was  informed  of  his  arrival 
in  perfon,  he  advanced  to  him.  and  rendered  him  all  the  honours 
due  to  a  general  of  didinguiffied  rank  and  merit. 

Cleomenes,  indead  of  attempting  to  defend  the  pafiage  of 
the  Idhmus,  thought  it  more  advifeable  to  throw  up  trenches, 
and  raife  drong  walls  to  fortify  the  pafles  of  the  Onian  moun¬ 
tains  £,  and  to  harafs  the  enemy  by  frequent  attacks,  rather  than 
hazard  a  battle  with  fuch  well-difciplined  and  warlike  troops-. 
This  conduct  of  the  king  of  Sparta  reduced  Antigonus  to  great 
extremities,  for  he  had  not  provided  himfelf  with  any  confiderable 
quantity  of  provitions,  and  fonnd  it  not  very  practicable  to  force 
the  pafles  defended  by  Cleomenes :  the  only  expedient  therefore 
to  which  Antigonus  could  have  recourfe  in  this  perplexity,  was 
to  advance  to  the  promontory  of  Hersea,  and  from  thence  to 
tranfport  his  army  by  fea  to  Sicyon,  which  would  require  a  con¬ 
fiderable  fpace  of  time,  as  well  as  great  preparations,  which: 
could  not  eafily  be  made.. 

$  While  Antigonus  was  embarrafled  in  this  manner,  fome 
friends  of  Aratus  arrived  at  his  camp,  one  night,  by  fea,  and 
informed  him,  that  the  people  of  Argos  had  revolted  againil 
Cleomenes,  and  were  then  befieging  the  citadel.  Aratus  hav¬ 
ing  likewife  received  1500  men  bom  Antigonus,  fet.  out  by  fea,. 
and  arrived  at  Epidaurus- 

*  Caphyes,  Peliene,  Pheneus,  Plilionte,  Cleon®,  F.pid&urus-,  Hermione, 
Trsezene. 

f  A.M.  3779.  Ant.  J.  C.  225. 

t  Phefe  were  a  ridge  of  mountains  which  extended  from  the  rocks  of 
Sciron,  in  the  road  of  Attica,  as  far  as  Bceotia,  and  mount  Citheron. — 
Strab.  1.  viii. 
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Cleomenes,  receiving  intelligence  of  thefe  proceedings  about 
nine  or  ten  in  the  evening,  immediately  detached  Megiftones  with 
2000  men,  to  fuccour  his  party  at  Argos  as  foon  as  poffible  ; 
after  which  he  induftrioufiy  watched  the  motions  of  Antigonus; 
and  to  animate  the  Corinthians,  affured  them  that  the  diforders 
which  had  lately  happened  at  Argos,  were  no  more  than  a  flight 
commotion,  excited  by  a  few  mutinous  perfons,  which  would 
eafily  be  fuppreffed.  In  this,  however,  he  was  deceived  ;  for 
Megiftones  having  been  flain  in  a  fkirmifh,  as  foon  as  he  entered 
Argos,  the  Lacedaemonian  garrifon  was  reduced  to  the  laft  ex¬ 
tremity,  and  feveral  couriers  had  been  fent  from  thofe  troops  to 
demand  immediate  afliftance  from  the  Spartan  army.  Cleo¬ 
menes  being  then  apprehenfive  that  the  enemy,  if  they  fhould 
liappen  to  make  themfelves  mailers  of  Argos,  would  fliut  up  all 
the  paifes  againft  him,  by  which  means  they  would  be  in  a 
condition  to  ravage  all  Laconia  with  impunity,  and  even  to 
form  the  fiege  of  Sparta,  which  would  then  be  without  defence; 
he  therefore  thought  it  advifeable  to  decamp,  and  marched  with 
all  his  army  from  Corinth. 

Antigonus,  foon  after  this  retreat  of  the  Lacedaemonians, 
entered  the  place,  and  fecured  it  to  himfelf  with  a  good  garri¬ 
fon.  Cleomenes  in  the  mean  time  arrived  at  Argos  before  the 
revolters  had  any  fufpicion  of  his  approach,  and  at  firft  fucceed- 
ed  fo  far,  as  to  fcale  feveral  parts  of  the  town,  where  he  forced 
forne  of  the  enemy’s  troops  to  fave  themfelves  by  flight ;  but 
Aratus  having  entered  the  city  on  one  fide,  and  king  Antigonus 
appearing  with  all  his  troops  on  the  other,  Cleomenes  retired  to 
Mantinea. 

During  the  continuance  of  his  march,  he  received  advice  in 
the  evening  from  couriers  at  Tegea,  which  affe&ed  him  as  much 
as  all  his  former  misfortunes.  They  acquainted  him  with  the 
death  of  his  confort  Agiatis,  from  whom  he  had  never  been  able 
to  abfent  himfelf  a  whole  campaign,  even  when  his  expeditions 
were  moft  fuccefsful ;  and  fuch  was  his  tendernefs  and  efteem  for 
her,  that  it  had  always  been  cuftomary  for  him  to  make  frequent 
returns  to  Sparta  to  enjoy  the  pleafure  of  her  company.  The 
next  morning  he  renewed  his  march  by  dawn,  and  arrived  early 
at  Sparta  ;  where,  after  he  had  devoted  fome  moments  in  pour¬ 
ing  out  his  fcrrows  to  his  mother  and  children  in  h:s  own  houfe, 
he  refumed  the  management  of  public  afFairs. 

Much  about  the  fame  time,  Ptolemy,  who  had  promrfed  to 
‘..{lift  him  in  the  war,  fent  to  him  to  demand  his  mother  and 
children  as  hoftages.  It  was  a  long  time  before  Cleomenes 
could  prefume  to  acquaint  his  parent  with  the  king  of  Egypt’s 
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demand  ;  and  though  he  frequently  went  to  vifit  her  with  an  in¬ 
tention  to  explain  hirnfelf  to  her,  he  never  had  refolution 
enough  to  enter  upon  the  fubjedf.  His  mother,  obferving  the 
perplexity  in  which  he  appeared,  began  to  entertain  fome  fuf- 
picion  of  the  caufe  :  for  mothers  have  ufually  a  great  (hare  of 
penetration  with  reference  to  their  children.  She  inquired  of 
thofe  who  were  mod;  intimate  with  him,  whether  her  fon  did 
not  defire  lomething  from  her,  which  he  could  not  prevail  upon 
hirnfelf  to  communicate  to  her  ?  And  when  Cleomenes  had  at 
lad  the  refolution  to  open  the  affair  to  her  :  “  How,  my  fon, 
faid  {he  with  a  fmile,  “  is  this  the  fccret  you  wanted  courage  to 
“  difclofe  to  me  ?  Why,  in  the  name  of  heaven,  did  you  not 
“  immediately  caufe  me  to  be  put  on  board  fome  vefiel,  and  fent, 
“  without  a  moment’s  delay,  to  any  part  of  the  world,  where  my 
“  perfon  may  be  ufefnl  to  Sparta,  before  old  age  confumes  and 
“  dedroys  it  in  languor  and  inadlion  !” 

When  the  preparations  for  her  voyage  were  completed,  Cra- 
teficiea  (for  fo  the  mother  of  Cleomenes  was  called)  took  her  fon 
apart  a  few  moments  before  fhe  entered  the  veiTel,  ana  led  him 
into  the  temple  of  Neptune.  There  file  held  him  a  great  while 
clafped  in  her  arms,  and  after  fhe  had  bathed  his  face  with  a  ten¬ 
der  flow  of  tears,  fhe  recommended  the  liberty  and  honour  of 
his  country  to  his  care.  When  fhe  faw  him  weep,  in  the  excefs 
of  his  anguifh  at  that  melancholy  parting  :  “  King  of  Lacedae¬ 
mon,”  faid  die,  “  let  us  ary  our  tears,  that  no  perfon,  when  we 
“  quit  the  temple,  may  fee  us  weep,  or  do  any  thing  unworthy 
“  of  Sparta.  For  this  is  in  our  power  ;  events  are  in  the  hands 
“  of  God.”  When  fhe  had  expreffed  h erf elf  to  this  effeft,  fhe 
compofed  her  countenance,  led  her  infant  granafon  to  the  fhip, 
and  commanded  the  pilot  to  fail  that  moment  from  the  port. 

As  foon  as  fhe  arrived  at  Egypt,  fhe  was  informed  that  Pto¬ 
lemy,  having  received  an  embafiy  from  Antigonus,  was  fatisfied 
with  the  propofals  made  by  that  prince  ;  and  {he  had  likewife 
intelligence,  that  her  fon  Cleomenes  was  folieited  by  the  Achae- 
ans  to  conclude  a  treaty  between  them  and  Sparta,  but  that  he 
dnrlt  not  put  an  end  to  the  war  without  the  confent  of  Pto¬ 
lemy,  becaufe  he  was  apprehenfive  for  his  mother,  who  was  then 
in  the  power  of  that  king.  When  fhe  had  been  fully  inftruCted 
in  thefe  particulars,  {he  fent  exprefs  orders  to  her  fon,  to  tranladf, 
without  the  lead;  fear  or  hefitation,  whatever  he  imagined  would 
prove  beneficial  and  glorious  to  Sparta,  and  not  to  fuffer  him- 
felf  to  be  difconce  ted  by  his  apprehenfions  of  the  treatment  an 
ancient  woman  rod  a  little  infant  might  fuftain  from  Ptolemy. 
Such  were  A  fentiments  which  even  the  women  of  Sparta 
thought  b  eir  glory  to  cherifh  J 
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*  Antigonus,  in  the  mean  time,  having  made  himfelf  mafter 
ofTegea,  Mantinea,Orchomene,  and  feveral  other  cities,  Clecu 
menes,  who  was  then  reduced  to  the  neceflity  of  defending  La¬ 
conia,  permitted  all  the  helots  who  were  capable  of  paying  five 
minae  (about’L.  10  llerling)  to  purchafe  their  freedom.  From 
this  contribution  he  raifed  500  talents  (about  L.  1 25,000  flerling) 
and  armed  2000  of  thefe  helots  after  the  Macedonian  manner, 
in  order  to  oppofe  them  to  the  J.eucafpides  of  Antigonus.. 
He  then  formed  an  enterprife,  which  certainly  no  one  could  have 
expected  from  him.  The  city  of  Megalopolis  was  very  confider- 
able  at  that  time,  and  even  not  inferior  to  Sparta  in  power  and 
extent.  Cleomenes  concerted  meafures  for  furprifing  this  city, 
and  to  take  it  without  any  oppofition  ;  and  as  Antigonus  had 
fent  moll  of  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  in  Macedonia,  while 
he  himfelf  continued  at  Egium,  to  affiil  in  the  aflembly  of  the 
Achatans,  the  king  of  Sparta  juftly  fuppofed,  that  the  garrifon 
of  the  city  could  not  be  very  ftrong  at  that  time,  nor  their 
guards  very  drift  in  their  duty,  as  they  were  not  apprehenfiv.e 
of  any  infult  from  an  enemy  fo  weak  as  himfelf ;  and  confequent- 
ly,  that  it  he  proceeded  with  expedition  in  bis  defign,  Antigonus, 
who  was  then  at  the  diftance  of  three  days  march  from  the  place, 
would  be  incapable  of  affording  it  any  affiftance.  The  event 
fucceeded  according  to  the  plan  he  had  projected  ;  for  as  he  ar¬ 
rived  at  the  city  by  night,  he  fcaled  the  walls,  and  made 
himfelf  mafter  of  the  place  without  any  oppofition.  Moll  of 
the  inhabitants  retired  to  Meffene,  with  their  wives  and  children, 
before  their  enemies  had  any  thoughts  of  purfuing  them  ;  and 
Antigonus  was  not  informed  of  this  accident,  till  it  was  too  late 
to  retrieve  it. 

Cleomenes,  out  of  a  generofity  of  mind  which  has  few  ex¬ 
amples  in  hiftory,  fent  a  herald  to  acquaint  the  people  of  Me¬ 
galopolis,  that  he  wcmhdTedtore  them  the  poffeffion  of  their  ci¬ 
ty,  provided  they  would  renounce  the  Achaean  league,  and  enter 
into  a  frienafhip  and  confederacy  with  Sparta  j  but  as  advanta¬ 
geous  as  this  offer  feemed,  they  could  not  prevail  on  themfelves 
to  accept  it,  but  rather  chofe  to  be  deprived  of  their  eifates,  as 
well  as  of  the  monuments  of  their  anceftors,  and  the  temples  of 
their  gods  ;  in  a  word,  to  fee  themfelves  divefted  of  all  that  was 
moft  dear  and  valuable  to  them,  than  to  violate  the  faith  they 
had  fworn  to  their  allies.  The  famous  Philopcemen,  whom  we 
fhall  frequently  have  occafion  to  mention  in  the  fequel  of  this- 

*  A.  M.  3781.  Ant.  J.  C.  223.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  149.  Plut.  in  Cleom.  p. 
8ij — 817.  Id.  inArat,  p.  1048. 
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hiftory,  and  who  was  then  at  Meffene,  contributed  not  a  little 
to  this  .generous  refolution.  Who  could  ever  expect  to  difcover 
fo  much  greatnefs  of  foul,  and  fucli  a  noble  call  of  thought, 
from  the  very  dregs  of  Greece,  for  by  that  name  the  times  of 
which  we  now  treat  may  juftly  be  defcribed,  when  we  compare 
them  with  the  glorious  ages  of  Greece  united  and  triumphant, 
when  even  the  lullre  of  its  victories  was  loll  in  the  fplendor  of 
its  virtues  f 

This  refufal  of  the  Magalopolitans  highly  enraged  Cleomenes, 
who,  till  the  moment  he  received  their  anfwer,  had  not  only 
fpared  the  city,  but  had  even  been  careful  to  prevent  the  foldiers 
from  committing  the  lead  diforder ;  but  his  anger  was  then  in¬ 
flamed  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  he  abandoned  the  place  to  pillage, 
and  fent  all  the  ftatues  and  pidfures  to  his  own  city.  He  alio 
demolifhed  the  greateft  part  of  the  walls,  with  the  ftrongeft 
quarters,  and  then  marched  his  troops  back  to  Sparta.  The  de- 
folation  of  the  city  extremely  afflicted  the  Achseans,  who  con- 
fidered  their  inability  to  affift  fuch  faithful  allies  as  a  crime  for 
which  they  ought  to  reproach  themfelves. 

This  people  were  foOn  fenfible,  that  by  imploring  the  aid  of 
Antigonus,  they  had  fukjedled  themfelves  to  an  imperious  maf- 
ter,  who  made  their  liberties  the  price  of  his  aid.  He  compelled 
them  to  pafs  a  decree,  which  prohibited  them  from  writing  to 
any  king,  or  fending  an  embaiTy  without  his  permiffion  ;  and  he 
obliged  them  to  furnilh  prOvillons  and  pay  for  the  garrifen  he 
had  put  into  the  | citadel  of  C'orinth,  which,  in  reality,  was 
making  them  pay  for  their  own  chains,  for  this  citadel  was  the 
very  place  which  kept  them  in  fubjeftion.  They  had  abandon¬ 
ed  themfelves  to  flavery  in  fo  abjedf  a  manner,  as  even  to  otfer 
lacrifices  and  libations,  and  exhibit  public  games  in  honour  of 
Antigonus ;  and  Aratus  was  no  longer  regarded  by  them.  A11- 
tigouus  fet  up  in  Argos  all  the  llatues  of  thofe  tyrants  W'hich 
Aratus  had  thrown  down,  and  dellroyed  all  thofe  which  had 
been  eredled  in  honour  of  the  perfons  who  furprifed  the  citadel 
of  Corinth,  except  one,  which  was  that  of  Aratus  himfelf ;  and 
all  the  entreaties  ot  this  general  could  not  prevail  upon  the  king 
to  delilt  from  fuch  a  proceeding.  The  fight  of  thefe  tranfac- 
tions  gave  him  the  utmoll  anxiety  ;  but  he  was  no  longer  maf- 
ter  of  affairs,  and  fuffered  a  juft  punifhmfcnt  for  fubjedting  him¬ 
felf  and  his  country  to  a  foreign  yoke.  Antigonus  alio  took 
the  city  of  Mantinea,  and  when  he  bad  moil  inhumanly  mur¬ 
dered  a  great  number  of  the  citizens,  and  fold  thereil  into  cap¬ 
tivity,  he  abandoned  the  place  to  the  Argives,  in  order  to  its 
being  repeopled  by  them,  and  even  charged  Aratus  with  that 
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commiffion,  who  had  the  meannefs  to  call  this  newly  inhabited 
city  *  by  the  name  of  him  who  had  fhown  himfelf  its  mod  cruel 
enemy.  A  fad,  and,  at  the  fame  time,  a  falutary  example, 
which  (hows  that  when  once  a  perfon  has  confented  to  {loop  to 
a  (late  of  fervitude,  he  fees  himfelf  daily  compelled  to  defcend 
lower,  without  knowing  where  or  how  to  flop. 

Aratus,  by  employing  his  own  endeavours  to  load  his  repub¬ 
lic  with  fhackles,  was  guilty  of  an  unpardonable  crime,  the  enor¬ 
mity  of  which  no  great  quality  nor  any  fhining  adlion  can  ever 
extenuate.  He  added  thus  merely  through  jealoufy  of  his  rival 
Cleomenes,  whofe  glory,  and  the  fuperiority  that  young  prince 
had  obtained  over  him  by  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  were  infup- 
portable  to  him.  What,  fays  Plutarch,  did  Cleomenes  demand 
of  the  Achaeans,  as  the  foie  preliminary  to  the  peace  he  offered 
them  ?  Was  it  not  their  election  of  him  for  their  general  l  And 
did  he  not  demand  that  with  a  view  to  complete  the  welfare  of 
their  cities,  and  fecure  to  them  the  enjoyment  of  their  liberties, 
as  a  teftimony  of  his  gratitude  for  fo  iignal  an  honour,  and  fo 
glorious  a  title  ?  If,  therefore,  continues  Plutarch,  it  had  been 
abfolutely  neceffary  .for  them  to  have  chofen  either  Cleomenes 
or  Antigonus  (or,  in  other  words,  a  Greek  or  a  Barbarian,  for 
the  Macedonians  were  confiderea  as  fuch)  ;  in  a  word,  if  they 
were  obliged  to  have  a  mailer,  would  not  the  meaneft  citizen  of 
Sparta  have  been  preferable  to  the  greatefl  of  the  Macedonians, 
at  lead  in  the  opinion  of  thofe  who  had  any  regard  to  the  ho¬ 
nour  and  reputation  of  Greece  ?  jealoufy,  however,  extinguifh- 
ed  all  thofe  fentiments  in  the  mind  of  Aratus  ;  fo  difficult  is  it 
to  behold  fuperior  merit  with  an  eye  of  fatisfaclion  and  tran¬ 
quillity. 

Aratus,  therefore,  that  he  might  not  feem  to  fubmit  to  Cleo¬ 
menes,  nor  confent  that  a  Icing  of  Sparta,  defcended  from  Her¬ 
cules,  and  a  king  who  had  lately  reeftablifhed  the  ancient  dif- 
cipline  of  that  city,  fhould  add  to  his  other  titles,  that  of  cap¬ 
tain-general  of  the  Achseans,  called  in  a  fl ranger,  to  whom  he 
•had  formerly  profeffed  himfelf  a  mortal  enemy  ;  in  confcquence 
of  which  he  filled  Peloponnefus  with  thofe  very  Macedonians, 
whom  he  had  made  it  his  glory  to  expel  from  thence  in  his 
youth.  Pie  even  threw  himfelt  at  their  feet,  and  all  Achaia, 
by  his  example,  tell  prodrate  befoie  them,  as  an  indication  of 
their  promptitude  to  accnmplifh  the  commands  of  their  imperious 
mailers.  In  a  word,  from  a  man  accullomed  to  liberty,  he  be¬ 
came  an  abjedl  and  fervile  flatterer  ;  he  had  the  bafenefs  to  offer 
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facrifices  to  Antigonus,  and  placed  himfelf  at  the  head  of  a  pro- 
ceffion  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  joining  at  the  fame 
time  in  hymns  to  the  honour  of  that  prince,  and  rendering  by 
thefe  low  adulations  that  homage  to  a  mortal  man,  which  none 
but  the  divinity  can  claim,  and  even  to  a  man  who  then  carried 
death  in  his  bofom,  and  was  ready  to  fink  into  putrefaction  ;  for 
he  at  that  time  was  reduced  to  the  lad  extremity  by  a  flow  con- 
fumption.  Aratus  was,  however,  a  man  of  great  merit  in  other 
refpe&s,  and  had  fhown  himfelf  to  be  an  extraordinary  perfon, 
altogether  worthy  of  Greece.  In  him,  fays  Plutarch,  we  fee  a 
deplorable  inftance  of  human  frailty ;  which,  amidfl;  the  luftre 
of  fo  many  rare  and  excellent  qualities,  could  not  form  the  plan 
of  a  virtue  exempted  from  blame. 

*  We  have  already  obferved,  that  Antigonus  had  fent  his 
troops  into  winter  quarters  in  Macedonia.  Cleomenes,  at  the 
return  of  fpring,  formed  an  enterprife,  which,  in  the  opinion  of 
the  vulgar,  was  the  refult  of  temerity  and  folly  ;  but,  according 
to  Polybius,  a  competent  judge  in  affairs  of  that  nature,  it  was 
concerted  with  all  imaginable  prudence  and  fagacity.  As  he 
was  fenfible  that  the  Macedonians  were  difperfed  in  their  quar¬ 
ters,  and  that  Antigonus  paffed  the  winter  feafon  with  his  friends 
at  Argos,  without  any  other  guard  than  an  inconfidcrable  num¬ 
ber  of  foreign  troops,  he  made  an  irruption  into  the  territories 
of  Argos,  in  order  to  lay  them  wade.  He  conceived,  at  the 
fame  time,  that  if  Antigonus  fhould  be  io  much  affected  with 
the  apprehenfions  of  ignominy  as  to  hazard  a  battle,  he  would 
certainly  be  defeated  ;  and  that,  on  the  other  hand,  if  he  (hould 
decline  fighting,  he  would  lofe  all  his  reputation  with  the  Achae- 
ans,  while  the  Spartans,  on  the  contrary,  would  be  rendered 
more  daring  and  intrepid.  The  event  fucceeded  according  to  his 
expectations  ;  for  as  the  whole  country  was  ruined  by  the  de- 
vaftations  of  his  troops,  the  people  of  Argos,  in  their  rage  and 
impatience,  afiembled  in  a  tumultuous  manner  at  the  palace 
gate,  and  with  a  murmuring  tone  prefled  the  king  either  to  give 
the  enemy  battle,  or  refign  the  command  of  his  troops  to 
thofe  who  w'ere  lefs  timorous  than  himfelf.  Antigonus,  on  the 
other  hand,  who  had  fo  much  of  the  prudence  and  prefence  of 
mind  effential  to  a  great  general,  as  to  be  fenfible  that  the  dif- 
honourable  part  of  one  in  his  ftation,  did  not  confift  in  hearing 
himfelf  reproached,  but  in  expofing  himfelf  ralhly,  and  with¬ 
out  reafon,  and  in  quitting  certainties  for  chance,  refufed  to 
take  the  field,  and  perfifled  in  his  refolution  not  to  fight.  Cleo- 

*  Hut.  in  Cleotn,  p.  8i6,  3l*>  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p.  149. 
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menes  therefore  led  up  his  troops  to  the  walls  of  Argos,  and 
when  he  had  laid  the  flat  country  vvafle,  marched  his  army  back 
to  Sparta. 

This  expedition  redounded  very  much  to  his  honour,  and 
even  obliged  his  enemies  to  confefs  that  he  was  an  excellent  ge¬ 
neral,  and  a  perfon  of  the  higheft  merit  and  capacity  in  the  cpn- 
duft  of  the  moll;  arduous  affairs.  In  a  word,  they  could  never 
fufEciently  admire  his  manner  of  oppofing  the  forces  of  a  fingle 
city  to  the  whole  power  of  the  Macedonians,  united  with  that 
of  Peloponnefus,  notwithftanding  the  immenfe  fupplies  which 
had  been  furnifhed  by  the  king  ;  and  efpecially  when  they  con- 
fidered  that  he  had  not  only  preferved  Laconia  free  from  all  in- 
fults,  but  had  even  penetrated  into  the  territories  of  his  enemies, 
where  he  ravaged  the  country,  and  made  himfelf  mailer  of  feve- 
ral  great  cities.  This  they  were  perfuaded  could  not  be  the 
effect  of  any  ordinary  abilities  in  the  art  of  war,  nor  of  any  com¬ 
mon  magnanimity  of  foul.  A  misfortune  however  unhappily 
prevented  him  from  reinflating  Sparta  in  her  ancient  power,  as 
will  be  evident  in  the  fequel. 

SECTION  V. 

BATTLE  OF  SELASIA,  WHEREIN  ANTIGONUS  DEFEATS  CLEO- 
MENES _ A  GREAT  EARTHQUAKE  AT  RHODES. 

The  Macedonians  and  Achaeans  *  having  quitted  their  quar¬ 
ters  in  the  fumroer  feafon,  Ar.tigonus  put  himfelf  at  the  head 
of  them,  and  advanced  into  Laconia.  His  army  was  compofed 
of  28,000  foot,  and  izoohorfe  ;  but  that  of  Cleomenes  did  not 
amount  to  more  than  20,000  men.  As  the  latter  of  thefe  two 
princes  expedled  an  irruption  from  the  enemy,  he  had  fortified 
all  the  paffes,  by  polling  detachments  of  his  troops  in  them,  and 
by  throwing  up  intrenchments,  and  cutting  down  trees,  aftei 
which  he  formed  his  camp  at  Selafia.  He  imagined,  and  with 
good  reafon  too,  that  the  enemy  would  endeavour  to  force  a 
paffage  into  that  country  through  this  avenue,  in  which  he  was 
not  deceived.  This  defile  was  formed  by  two  mountains,  one 
of  which  had  the  name  of  Eva,  and  the  other  that  of  Olympus, 
The  river  CEneus  ran  between  them,  on  the  banks  of  which 
was  the  road  to  Sparta.  Cleomenes,  having  thrown  up  a  good 
intrenchment  at  the  foot  of  thefe  mountains,  polled  his  brother 
Euclidas  on  the  eminence  of  Eva,  at  the  head  of  the  allies, -and 
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planted  himfelf  on  Olympus,  with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  a 
party  of  the  foreign  troops,  placing,  at  the  fame  time,  along 
each  bank  of  the  river,  a  detachment  of  the  cavalry  and  foreign 
auxiliaries. 

Antigonus,  when  he  arrived  there,  faw  all  the  paffes  fortified, 
and  was  fenfible,  by  the  manner  in  which  Cleomenes  had  polled 
his  troops,  that  he  had  neglefted  no  precaution  for  defending 
himfelf  and  attacking  his  enemies,  and  that  he  had  formed  his 
camp  into  fuch  an  advantageous  difpofition,  as  rendered  all  ap¬ 
proaches  to  it  extremely  difficult.  All  this  abated  his  ardour 
for  a  battle,  and  caufed  him  to  encamp  at  a  fmall  diftance,  where 
he  had  an  opportunity  of  covering  his  troops  with  a  rivulet. 
He  continued  there  for  feveral  days,  in  order  to  view  the  fitua- 
tion  of  the  different  polls,  and  found  the  difpofition  of  the  people 
who  compofed  the  enemy’s  army.  Sometimes  he  feemed  to  be 
forming  defigns,  which  kept  the  enemy  in  fufpence  how  to  aft. 
They  however  were  always  upon  their  guard,  and  the  fituation 
of  each  army  equally  fecured  them  from  infults.  At  laft  both 
Tides  refolved  upon  a  decifive  battle. 

It  is  not  eafy  to  comprehend  why  Cleomenes,  who  was  poll¬ 
ed  fo  advantageoufly  at  that  time,  and  whofe  troops  were  in¬ 
ferior  to  thofe  of  the  enemy  by  one-third,  but  were  fecure  of 
a  free  communication  in  their  rear  with  Sparta,  from  whence 
they  might  eafily  be  fupplied  with  provifions,  ffiould  refolve, 
without  the  leak  apparent  neceffity,  to  hazard  a  battle,  the  event 
of  which  was  to  decide  the  fate  of  Lacedaemon. 

Polybius  indeed  feems  to  intimate  the  eaufe  of  this  proceed¬ 
ing,  wheq  he  obferves,  that  Ptolemy  caufed  Cleomenes  to  be 
acquainted,  that  he  no  longer  would  fupply  him  with  money, 
and  exhorted  him  at  the  fame  time  to  come  to  an  accommoda¬ 
tion  with  Antigonus.  As  Cleomenes  therefore  was  incapable 
of  defraying  the  expence  of  this  war,  and  was  not  only  in  arrear 
with  his  foreign  troops  to  the  amount  of  a  very  confiderabl* 
fum,  but  found  it  extremely  difficult  to  maintainffiis  Spartan 
forces,  we  may  confequently  fuppofe  that  this  fituation  of  his 
affairs  was  his  inducement  to  venture  a  battle. 

When  the  fignals  were  given  on  each  fide,  Antigonus  detach¬ 
ed  a  body  of  troops,  confiding  of  Macedonian  and  Illyrian  bat¬ 
talions  alternately  difpofed,  againft  thofe  of  the  enemy,  polled 
on  mount  Eva.  His  fecond  line  confided  of  Acarnanlans  and 
Cretans,  and  in  the  rear  of  thefe,  20CO  Achseans  were  drawn  up 
as  a  body  of  rtferve.  He  drew  up  his  cavalry  along  the  bank 
of  the  river,  in  order  to  confront  thofe  of  the  enemy,  and  caufed 
them  to  be  fupported  by  a  000  of  the  Achaean  foot,  and  the 
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fame  number  of  Megalopolitans.  He  then  placed  himfelf  at 
the  head  of  the  Macedonians,  and  the  light-armed  foreign  troops, 
and  advanced  to  mount  Olympus  to  attack  Cleomenes.  The 
foreigners  were  difpofed  into  the  firft  line,  and  marched  imme¬ 
diately  before  the  Macedonian  phalanx,  which  was  divided  into 
two  bodies,  the  one  in  the  rear  of  the  other,  becaufe  the  ground 
would  not  admit  their  forming  a  larger  front. 

The  adion  began  at  mount  Eva,  when  the  light-armed  troops, 
who  had  been  poked  with  an  intention  to  cover  and  fupport 
the  cavalry  of  Cleomenes,  obferving  that  the  remoteft  cohorts 
of  the  Achaean  forces  were  uncovered,  immediately  wheeled 
about  and  attacked  them  in  the  rear.  Thofe  who  endeavoured 
to  gain  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  found  themfelves  vigoroudy 
preffed  by  the  enemy,  and  in  great  danger,  being  threatened  in 
front  by  Euclidas,  who  was  in  a  higher  fituation,  at  the  fame 
time  that  they  were  charged  in  their  rear  by  the  foreign  troops, 
who  alfaulted  them  with  the  utmoft  impetuofity.  Philopoemen 
and  his  citizens  were  polled  among  the  cavalry  of  Antigonus, 
who  were  fupported  by  the  Illyrians,  and  had  orders  not  to 
move  from  that  poit  till  a  particular  fignal  fltould  be  given. 
Philopoemen  obferving  that  it  would  not  be  difficult  to  fall  upon 
this  light  infantry  of  Euclidas,  and  rout  them  entirely,  and  that 
this  was  the  critical  moment  for  the  charge,  immediately  com¬ 
municated  his  opinion  to  fuch  of  the  king’s  officers  as  command¬ 
ed  the  cavalry.  They,  however,  would  not  fo  much  as  hear 
him,  merely  becaufe  he  had  never  commanded,  and  was  then 
very  young  ;  and  even  treated  what  he  faid  as  a  chimera.  Phi- 
lopoemen  was  not  diverted  from  his  purpofe  by  that  ufage,  but 
at  the  head  of  his  own  citizens,  whom  he  prevailed  upon  to  fol¬ 
low  him,  he  attacked  and  repulfed  that  body  of  infantry  with 
great  (laughter. 

The  Macedonians  and  Illyrians,  being  difengaged  by  this 
(operation  from  what  before  had  retarded  their  motions,  boldly 
marched  up  the  hill  to  their  enemies.  Euclidas  was  then  to 
engage  with  a  phalanx,  whofe  whole  force  confided  in  the  drift 
union  of  its  parts,  the  clofenefs  of  its  ranks,  the  deady  and  equal 
force  of  its  numerous  and  pointed  fpears,  and  the  uniform  im¬ 
petuofity  of  that  heavy  body,  that  by  its  weight  overthrew  and 
bore  down  all  before  it. 

In' order  to  prevent  this  inconvenience,  an  able  officer  would 
have  marched  down  the  mountain  with  fuch  of  his  troops  as 
were  lighted  armed  and  mod  aftive,  to  have  met  the  phalanx. 
He  might  eaiily  have  attacked  thofe  troops  as  foon  as  they 
began  to  afcend,  and  would  then  have  haraffed  them  on  every 
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fide.  The  inequalities  of  the  mountain,  with  the  difficulty  of 
afcending  it  entirely  uncovered,  would  have  enabled  him  to  have 
opened  a  paffage  through  this  body  of  men,  and  to  have  inter¬ 
rupted  their  march,  by  putting  their  ranks  into  confulion,  and 
breaking  their  order  of  battle  ;  he  might  alfo  have  fallen  back 
by  degrees,  in  order  to  regain  the  fummit  of  the  mountain,  as 
the  enemy  advanced  upon  him,  and  after  he  had  deprived  them 
of  the  only  advantage  they  could  expedl  from  the  quality  of 
their  arms,  and  the  difpofition  of  their  troops,  he  might  have 
improved  the  advantage  of  his  pok  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  to  have 
eafily  put  them  to  flight. 

Euclidas,  inftead  of  adding  in  this  manner,  continued  on  the 
top  of  the  mountain,  flattering  himfelf,  that  viftory  would  in¬ 
fallibly  attend  his  arms  :  he  imagined,  in  all  probability,  that 
the  higher  he  permitted  the  enemy  to  advance,  the  eafier  it 
would  be  for  him  to  precipitate  their  troops  down  the  keep 
declivity  :  but  as  he  had  not  referved  for  his  own  forces  a  fut- 
ficient  extent  of  ground  for  any  retreat  that  might  happen  to 
be  necefiary  for  avoiding  the  formidable  charge  of  the  phalanx, 
which  advanced  upon  him  in  good  order,  his  troops  were  crowd¬ 
ed  together  in  fuch  a  manner,  as  obliged  them  to  fight  on  the 
fummit  of  the  mountain,  where  they  could  not  long  fukain  the 
weight  of  the  Illyrian  arms,  and  the  order  of  battle  into  which 
that  infantry  formed  themfelves  on  the  eminence  ;  and  as  his 
meu  could  neither  retreat  nor  change  their  ground,  they  were 
foon  defeated  by  their  enemies. 

During  this  adlion,  the  cavalry  of  each  army  had  alfo  engag¬ 
ed.  That  of  the  Achxans  behaved  themfelves  with  great  bra¬ 
very,  and  Philopoemen  in  particular ;  becaufe  they  were  fenfible 
that  the  liberties  of  their  republic  would  be  decided  by  this  bat¬ 
tle.  Philopoemen,  in  the  heat  of  the  action,  had  hishorfe  killed 
under  him,  and  while  he  fought  on  foot,  his  armour  was  pierced 
through  with  a  javelin  ;  the  wound,  however,  was  not  mortal, 
nor  attended  with  any  ill  confequences. 

The  two  kings  began  the  engagement  on  mount  Olympus, 
with  their  light-armed  troops  and  foreign  foldiers,  of  whom  each 
ol  them  had  about  5000.  As  this  action  was  performed  in  the 
fight  of  each  fovereign  and  his  army,  the  troops  emulated  each 
other  in  fignalizing  themfelves,  as  well  in  parties,  as  when  the 
battle  became  general.  Man  and  man,  and  rank  to  rank,  all 
fought  with  the  utmok  vigour  and  obkinacy.  Cleomenes, 
when  he  faw  his  brother  defeated,  and  his  cavalry  lofing  ground 
in'  the  plain,  was  apprehenfive  that  the  enemy  would  pour  upon 
him  from  all  quarters ;  and  therefore  thought  it  advifeable  to 
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level  all  the  intrenehments  around  his  camp,  and  caufe  his  whole 
army  to  march  out  in  front.  The  trumpets  having  founded  a 
fignal  for  the  light-armed  troops  to  retreat  from  the  track  be¬ 
tween  the  two  camps,  each  phalanx  advanced  with  loud  fhouts, 
fhifting  their  lances  at  the  fame  time,  and  began  the  charge. 
The  adlion  was  very  hot.  One  while  the  Macedonians  fell  back 
before  the  valour  of  the  Spartans ;  and  thefe,  in  their  turn, 
were  unable  to  fuftain  the  weight  of  the  Macedonian  phalanx  ; 
till  at  laft  the  troops  of  Antigonus  advancing  with  their  lances 
lowered  and  clofed,  charged  the  Lacedemonians  with  all  the 
impetuofity  of  a  phalanx  that  had  doubled  its  ranks,  and  drove 
them  from  their  intrenehments.  The  defeat  then  became  gene¬ 
ral  ;  the  Lacedemonians  fell  in  great  numbers,  and  thofe  who 
iurvived  fled, from  the  field  of  battle  in  the  greateft  diforder. 
Cleomenes,  with  only  a  few  horfe,  retreated  to  Sparta.  Plu¬ 
tarch  allures  us,  that  moll  of  the  foreign  troops  perilhed  in  this 
battle,  and  that  no  more  than  2co  Lacedaemonians  efcaped  out 
of  6000. 

It  may  juftly  be  Paid,  that  Antigonus  derived  his  fuccefs,  in 
fome  meafure,  from  the  prudence  and  bravery  of  the  young  Phi- 
lopoemen.  His  bold  resolution  to  attack  the  light  infantry  of 
the  enemy  with  fo  few  forces  as  thofe  of  his  own  troop,  contri¬ 
buted  to  the  overthrow  of  the  wing  commanded  by  Euclidas, 
and  that  drew  on  the  general  d&feat.  This  aftion,  undertaken 
by  a  private  captain  of  horfe,  not  only  without  orders,  but  in 
oppofitlon  to  the  fuperior  officers,  and  even  contrary  to  the 
command  of  the  general,  feems  to  be  a  tranfgreffion  of  military 
difcipline  ;  but  it  ought  to  be  remembered,  that  the  welfare  of 
an  army  is  a  circumllance  fuperior  to  all  other  confiderations. 
Had  the  general  been  prefent,  he  himfelf  would  have  given 
direftions  for  that  motion,  and  the  delay  even  of  a  Angle  mo¬ 
ment  might  occafion  the  impoffibility  of  its  fuccefs.  It  is  evi¬ 
dent  that  Antigonus  judged  of  the  aftion  in  this  manner;  for 
when  the  battle  was  over,  he  aflumed  an  air  of  teeming  dilplea- 
fure,  and  demanded  of  Alexander,  who  commanded  his  cavalry, 
what  his  reafon  could  be  for  beginning  the  attack  before  the 
fignal,  contrary  to  the  orders  he  had  iffued  ?  Alexander  then 
replying,  that  it  was  not  himfelf,  but  a  young  officer  of  Mega¬ 
lopolis,  who  had  tranfgreffed  his  commands  in  that  manner. 
“  That  young  man,”  Paid  Antigonus,  “  in  feizing  the  occafion, 
“  behaved  like  a  great  general,  but  you  the  general  like  a  young 
“  man.” 

Sparta,  on  this  difafter,  fltowed  that  ancient  fteadinefs  and  in¬ 
trepidity,  which  feemed  to  have  fomething  of  a  favage  air,  and 
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had  diflinguilhed  her  citizens  on  all  occaiions.  No  married  wo¬ 
man  was  feen  to  mourn  for  the  lofs  of  her  hulband.  The  old 
men  celebrated  the  death  of  their  children  ;  and  the  children  con¬ 
gratulated  their  fathers  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Every  one  de¬ 
plored  the  fate  which  had  prevented  them  from  facrificing  their 
lives  to  the  liberty  of  their  country.  They  opened  their  hofpit- 
able  doors  to  thofe  who  returned  covered  with  wounds  from  the 
army  ;  they  attended  them  with  peculiar  care,  and  fupplied  them 
with  all  the  accommodations  they  needed.  No  trouble  or  con- 
fuiion  was  feen  through  the  whole  city,  and  every  individual  la¬ 
mented  more  the  public  calamity  than  any  particular  lofs  of  their 
own. 

Cleomenes,  upon  his  arrival  at  Sparta,  advifed  his  citizens  to 
receive  Antigonus  ;  alluring  them,  at  the  fame  time,  that  what¬ 
ever  might  be  his  own  condition,  he  would  always  promote  the 
welfare  of  his  country  with  the  utmoft  pleafure,  whenever  it 
Ihould  happen  to  be  in  his  power.  He  then  retired  into  his  own 
lioufe,  but  would  neither  drink,  though  very  thirfty,  nor  lit  down, 
though  extremely  fatigued.  Charged  as  he  then  was  with  the 
weight  of  his  armour,  he  leaned  againft  a  column,  with  his  head 
reclined  on  his  arm  ;  and  after  he  had  deliberated  with  himfelf 
for  fome  time  on  the  different  meafures  in  his  power  to  take,  he 
fuddenly  quitted  the  houfe,  and  went  with  his  friends  to  the  port 
of  Gythium,  where  he  embarked  in  a  velfel  he  had  prepared  for 
that  purpofe,  and  failed  for  Egypt. 

A  Spartan,  having  made  a  lively  reprefentation  to  him  of  the 
melancholy  confequences  that  might  attend  his  intended  voyage 
to  Egypt,  and  the  indignity  a  king  of  Sparta  would  fullain  by 
crouching  in  a  fervile  manner  to  a  foreign  prince,  took  that  op¬ 
portunity  to  exhort  him  in  the  ftrongeft  manner,  to  prevent  thole 
juft  reproaches  by  a  voluntary  and  gloricus  death,  and  to  vindi¬ 
cate,  by  that  adtion,  thofe  who  had  facrificed  their  lives  in  the 
fields  of  Selafia,  for  the  liberty  of  Sparta.  “  You  are  deceiv- 
“  ed,'->  cried  Cleomenes,  “  if  you  imagine  there  is  any  bravery  in 
“  confronting  death,  merely  through  the  apprehenfton  of  falfe 
“  lhame,  or  the  defire  of  empty  applaufe  :  Say  rather,  that  fucii 
“  an  adtion  is  mean  and  pufillaniraous.  The  death  we  may 
“  be  induced  to  covet,  inftead  of  being  the  evafion  of  an  adlioi  , 
“  ought  to  be  an  adtion  kfelf  *,  lince  nothing  can  be  more  dif- 

*  The  ancients  maintained  it  as  a  principle,  that  the  death  of  the  perfocs 
employed  in  the  adminiitration  of  a  Irate  ought  neither  to  he  ufelefs  nor  in¬ 
active  with  refpedt  to  the  public,  but  a  natural  conference  of  their  mini- 
ftry,  and  one  of  their  molt  important  actions.  Plut.  LnTycurg.  p.  57. 
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“  honourable  than  either  to  live  or  die,  merely  for  one’s  felf. 
“  For  my  part,  I  {hall  endeavour  to  be  ufeful  to  my  country,  to 
“  my  lateft  breath  ;  and  whenever  this  hope  happens  to  fail  us, 
“  it  will  be  eafy  for  us  to  have  recourfe  to  death,  if  fuch  fhould 
“  be  then  our  inclination.” 

#Cleomenes  had  fcarce  fet  fail,  before  Antigonus  arrived  at 
Sparta,  and  made  himfelf  mafter  of  the  city.  He  feemed  to 
treat  the  inhabitants  more  like  a  friend  than  a  conqueror,  and 
declared  to  them  that  he  had  not  engaged  in  a  war  againft  the 
Spartans,  but  againft  Cleomenes,  vvhofe  flight  had  fatisfied  and 
difarmed  his  refentment.  He  likewife  added,  that  it  would  be 
glorious  to  his  memory,  to  have  it  faid  by  pofterity,  that  Sparta 
had  been  preferved  by  the  prince  who  alone  had  the  good  for¬ 
tune  to  take  it.  He  reckoned  he  had  faved  that  city,  by  abolifh- 
ing  all  that  the  zeal  of  Cleomenes  had  accomplifhed,  for  the 
re-eftablifhment  of  the  ancient  laws  of  Lycurgus  ;  though  that 
conduct  was  the  real  caufe  of  its  ruin.  Sparta  loft  all  that  was 
valuable  to  her,  by  the  overthrow  and  involuntary  retreat  of  Cleo- 
menes.  One  fatal  battle  blotted  out  that  happy  dawn  of  power 
and  glory,  and  for  ever  deprived  him  of  the  hopes  of  reinitiating 
his  city  in  her  ancient  fplendor  and  original  authority,  which 
were  incapable  of  fubfifting  after  the  abolition  of  thofe  ancient 
laws  and  cuftoms  on  which  her  welfare  was  founded.  Corrup¬ 
tion  then  refumed  her  former  courfe,  and  daily  gathered  ftrength, 
till  Sparta  funk  to  her  laft  declenfion  in  a  very  Ihort  fpace  of 
time.  It  may  therefore  be  juftly  laid,  that  the  bold  views  and 
enterprifes  of  Cleomenes  were  the  laft  ftruggles  of  its  expiring 
liberty. 

Antigonus  left  Sparta  three  days  after  he  had  entered  it ;  and 
his  departure  was  occafioned  by  the  intelligence  he  had  re¬ 
ceived,  that  a  war  had  broke  out  in  Macedonia,  where  the  Bar¬ 
barians  committed  dreadful  ravages.  If  this  news  had  arrived 
three  days  fooner,  Cleomenes  might' have  been  faved.  Antigo¬ 
nus  was  already  afflicted  with  a  fevere  indifpofition,  which  at  laft 
ended  in  a  confumption  and  total  defluxion  of  humours  that  car¬ 
ried  him  off  two  or  three  days  after.  He  however  would  not  fuffer* 
himfelf  to  be  deje&ed  by  his  ill  ftate  of  health,  and  had  even  fpi- 
r it  enough  to  engage  in  new  battles  in  his  own  kingdom.  It  was 
faid,  that  after  he  had  been  victorious  over  the  Illyrians,  he  was 
fo  tranfported  with  joy,  that  he  frequently  repeated  thefe  ex- 
prefiicns,  “  O  the  glorious  happy  battle  1”  and  that  he  ut- 


*  A.  M.  3781.  Ant.  j.  C.  2*3.  Plut,  in  Ckom.  p.  819.  Polyb.  1.  ii.  p> 
3JJ.  Juftiu.  1,  xxviii,  c,  a. 
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tered  this  exclamation  with  fo  much  ardour,  that  he  burft  a  vein, 
and  loft  a  large  quantity  of  blood  ;  this  fymptom  was  lucceeded 
by  a  violent  fever,  which  ended  his  days.  Some  time  before  his 
death,  he  fettled  the  fucceffion  to  his  dominions  in  favour  of  Phi¬ 
lip,  the  fon  of  Demetrius,  who  was  then  fourteen  years  of  age  ; 
or  it  may  be  rather  faid,  that  he  returned  him  the  fceptre,  which 
had  only  been  depofited  in  his  hand. 

Cleomenes,  in  the  mean  time,  arrived  at  Alexandria,  where 
he  met  with  a  very  cold  reception  from  the  king,  when  he  was 
firft  introduced  into  his  prefence.  But  after  he  had  given  that 
monarch  proofs  of  his  admirable  fenfe,  and  fliown  in  his  com¬ 
mon  converfation  the  generous  freedom,  opennefs,  and  fimplici- 
ty  of  the  Spartan  manners,  attended  with  a  graceful  politenefs, 
in  which  there  was  nothing  mean,  and  even  a  noble  pride  that 
became  his  birth  and  dignity,  Ptolemy  was  then  fenfible  of  his 
merit,  and  efteemed  him  infinitely  more  than  all  thofe  courtiers 
who  were  only  folicitous  to  pleafe  him  by  abject  flatteries.  He 
was  even  {truck  with  confufion  and  remorfe  tor  his  negledt  of  fo 
great  a  man,  and  for  having  abandoned  him  to  Antigonus,  who 
bad  raifed  his  own  reputation,  and  enlarged  his  power  to  an  in¬ 
finite  degree,  by  his  vidtory  over  that  prince.  *The  king  of 
Egypt  then  endeavoured  to  comfort  and  relieve  Cleomenes,  by 
treating  him  with  the  utmolt  honour,  and  giving  him  repeated 
affurances  that  he  would  fend  him  into  Greece  with  fuch  a  fleet 
and  a  fupply  of  money,  as,  with  his  other  good  offices,  fhould 
be  fufficient  to  re-eftablifh  him  on  the  throne.  He  alfo  af- 
figned  him  an  yearly  penfion  of  24  talents  (about  L. 20,000 
fterling),  with  which  he  fupported  himfelf  and  his  friends  with 
the  utmoft  frugality,  referring  all  the  remainder  of  that  allow¬ 
ance  for  the  relief  of  thofe  who  retired  into  Egypt  from  Greece. 
-{‘Ptolemy  however  died  before  he  could  accornplifh  his  promife 
to  Cleomenes.  This  prince  had  reigned  2J  years,  and  was  the 
laft  of  that  race  in  whom  any  true  virtue  and  moderation  was 
confpicuous  ;  j;  for  the  generality  of  his  fucceffors  were  monfters 
of  debauchery  and  vvickednefs.  The  prince,  whofe  character 
we  are  now  defcribing,  had  made  it  his  principal  §  care  to  ex¬ 
tend  his  dominions  to  the  South,  from  concluding  the  peace  with 
Syria.  Accordingly  he  had  extended  it  the  whole  length  of 
the  Red-fea,  as  well  along  the  Arabian  as  the  Ethiopian  coafts, 
and  even  to  the  Straits  ||,  which  form  a  communication  with  the 

*  A.  M.  3782.  Ant.  J.  C.  222.  f  A.  M.  3783.  Ant.  J.  C.  221. 

f  Strab.  1.  xvii.p.  796.  §  Monum  Adulit. 
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Southern  ocean.  He  was  fucceeded  on  the  throne  of  Egypt  by 
his  fon  Ptolemy,  furnamed  Philopater. 

*  Sometime  before  this  period,  Rhodes  buffered  very  confi- 
derable  damages  from  a  great  earthquake.  The  walls  of  the 
city,  with  the  arfenals,  and  the  narrow  paffes  in  the  haven,  where 
the  drips  of  that  ifland  were  laid  up,  were  reduced  to  a  very  ruin¬ 
ous  condition;  and  the  famous  Coloffus,  which  was  efteemed  one 
of  the  wonders  of  the  world,  was  thrown  down,  and  entirely 
dedroycd.  It  is  natural  to  think,  that  this  earthquake  fpared 
neither  private  h'oufes  nor  public  llrudtures,  nor  even  the  temples 
of  the  gods.  The  lofs  fuftained  by  it  amounted  to  immenfe 
fums  ;  and  the  Rhodians,  reduced  to  the  utmoil  dillrefs,  fent 
deputations  to  all  the  neighbouring  princes,  to  implore  their  re¬ 
lief  in  that  melancholy  conjuncture.  An  emulation  worthy  of 
praife,  and  not  to  be  paralleled  in  hiftory,  prevailed  in  favour  of 
that  deplorable  city'  ;  and  Hiero  and  Gelen  in  Sicily,  and  Pto¬ 
lemy  in  Egypt,  fignalized  themfelves  in  a  peculiar  manner  on 
that  occafion.  The  two  former  of  thefe  princes  contributed 
above  100  talents,  and  eredted  two  (latues  in  the  public  place  ; 
one  of  which  reprefented  the  people  of  Rhodes,  and  the  other 
thofe  of  Syracufe  ;  the  former  was  crowned  by  the  latter,  to 
teftifv,  as  Polybius  obferves,  that  the  Syracufans  thought  the 
opportunity  of  relieving  the  Rhodians  a  favour  and  obligation  to 
themfelves.  Ptolemy,  befides  his  other  expences,  which  amount¬ 
ed  to  a  very  confiderable  fum,  fupplied  that  people  with  300 
talents,  1,000,000  bufhels  of  corn,  and  a  fufficient  quantity  of 
timber  for  building  ten  galley's  of  ten  benches  of  oars,  and  as 
many  more  of  three  benches,  befides  an  infinite  quantity  of  wood 
for  other  buildings;  all  which  donations  were  accompanied  with 
3000  talents  for  erecting  the  Coloffus  anew.  Antigonus,  Se- 
leucus,  Prufias,  Mithridates,  and  all  the  princes,  as  well  as 
cities,  fignalized  their  liberality  on  this  occafion.  Even  pri¬ 
vate  perfons  emulated  each  other  in  (haring  in  this  glorious  act 
of  humanity  ;  and  hiftorians  have  recorded,  that  a  lady,  whole 
name  was  Chryfeis  *,  and  who  truly  merited  that  appellation, 
furnifhed  from  her  own  fubftance  ico,cco  bulhels  of  corn.  “  Let 
“  the  princes  of  thefe  times,”  fays  Polybius,  “  who  imagine  they 
“  have  done  glorioufly  in  giving  four  or  five  thouiand  crowns, 
“  only  confider  how  inferior  their  generality  is  to  that  we  have 
“  now  deferibed.”  Rhodes,  in  confequence  of  thefe  liberali¬ 
ties,  was  re-eftablilhed  in  a  few  years,  in  a  more  opulent  and 

*  A.  M.  3782.  Ant.  J.  C.  22J.  PolyB.  L  v.  p.  428 — 431. 
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fplendid  (late  than  (he  had  ever  experienced  before,  if  we  only 
except  the  Coloifus. 

This  Coloffus  was  a  brazen  ftatue,  of  a  prodigious  fize,  as  I 
have  formerly  obferved  ;  and  fome  authors  have  affirmed,  that 
the  money  arifing  from  the  contributions  already  mentioned, 
amounted  to  five  times  as  much  as  the  lofs  which  the  Rhodians 
had  fuftained.  *  This  people,  inftead  of  employing  the  films 
they  had  received,  in  replacing  that  ftatue  according  to  the  in¬ 
tention  of  the  donors,  pretended  that  the  oracle  of  l)elphos  had 
forbid  it,  and  given  them  a  command  to  preferve  that  money  for 
other  purpofes,  by  which  they  enriched  themfelves.  The  Co- 
Joffus  fay  negle&ed  on  the  ground,  for  the  fpace  of  894  years  ; 
at  the  expiration  of  which,  that  is  to  fay,  in  the  653d  year  of  our 
Lord,  Moawyas  f,  the  6th  Caliph  or  emperor  of  the  Saracens, 
made  himfelf  matter  of  Rhodes,  and  fold  this  ftatue  to  a  Jewiffi 
merchant,  who  loaded  900  camels  with  the  metal ;  which, 
computed  by  eight  quintals  for  each  load,  after  a  deduction  of 
the  diminution  the  ftatue  had  fuftained  by  ruft,  and  very  proba¬ 
bly  by  theft,  amounted  to  more  than  L. 36,000  tterling,  or  7200 
quintals. 

*  Strab,  1.  xiv.  p.  6  ?a. 
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PLAN. 

This  Book  includes  the  hiflory  of  27  years,  during  which  Ptolemy 
Philopatcr  reigned. 


SECTION  I. 

ANTIOCHUS  TAKES  THE  STRONGEST  CITIES  IN  COELOSYRIA. 
HE  IS  ENTIRELY  DEFEATED  AT  THE  BATTLE  OF  RAPHIA. 

I  OBSERVED  in  the  preceding  book*,  that  Ptolemy  Phi- 
lopater  had  fucceeded  Ptolemy  Evergetes,  his  father,  in 
Egypt.  On  the  other  fide,  Seleucus  Callinicus  was  dead  in 
Parthia.  He  had  left  two  fons,  Seleucus  and  Antiochus  ;  and 
the  firfl,  who  was  the  elder,  fucceeded  to  his  father’s  throne, 
and  affumed  the  furname  of  KEPATNOS,  Ceraunus,  or  the  Thun¬ 
derer,  which  no  way  fuited  his  chara&er  ;  for  he  was  a  very  weak 
prince  both  in  body  and  mind,  and  never  did  any  aclions  that 
correfponded  with  the  idea  of  that  name.  His  reign  was  fliort, 
and  1 1  is  authority  but  ill  eflabliihed,  either  in  the  army  or  the 
provinces.  What  prevented  his  loling  it  entirely  was,  that 
Achseus,  his  coufin,  fon  to  Andromachus,  his  mother’s  brother, 
a  man  of  courage  and  abilities,  affumed  the  management  of  his 
affairs,  which  his  father’s  ill  conduit  had  reduced  to  a  very  low 
ebb.  As  for  Andromachus,  he  was  taken  by  Ptolemy,  in  a 
war  with  Callinicus,  and  kept  priioner  in  Alexandria  during  all 
his  reign,  and  part  of  the  following. 

*  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  226.  Polyb  1.  iv.  p.  315.  et.  1.  v.  p.  386.. 
Hieron,  in  Daniel.  Appiun.  in  Syriac  p.  ijl.  Juftin.  1.  xis.  c.  1. 
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*  Attalus  king  of  Pergamus  having  feized  upon  all  Afia  Mi¬ 
nor,  from  mount  Taurus  as  far  as  the  HeUcfpont,  Seleucus 
marched  againft  him,  and  left  Hermias  the  Carian  regent  of 
Syria.  Achaeus  accompanied  him  in  that  expedition,  and  did 
him  all  the  good  fervices  the  ill  ftate  of  his  affairs  would  admit. 

j  Having  no  money  to  pay  the  forces,  and  the  king  being 
defpifed  by  the  foldiers  for  his  weaknefs,  Nicanor  and  Apturius, 
two  of  the  chief  officers,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  him  during 
his  abfence  in  Phrygia,  and  poifoned  him.  However,  Achaeus 
revenged  that  horrible  adiion,  by  putting  to  death  the  two  ring¬ 
leaders,  and  all  who  had  engaged  in  their  plot.  Ide  added  after¬ 
wards  with  lo  much  prudence  and  valour,  with  regard  to  the 
army,  that  he  kept  the  foldiers  in  their  obedience  ;  and  prevent¬ 
ed  Attalus  from  taking  advantage  of  this  accident,  which,  but 
for  his  excellent  condudd,  would  have  loll  the  Syrian  empire  all 
it  ftill  polfeffed  on  that  fide. 

Seleucus  dying  without  children,  the  army  offered  the  crown 
to  Achaeus,  and  feveral  of  the  provinces  did  the  fame.  How¬ 
ever,  he  had  the  generofity  to  refufe  it  at  that  time,  though  he 
afterwards  thought  himfelf  obliged  to  add  in  a  different  manner. 
In  the  prefent  conjuncture,  he  not  only  refufed  the  crown,  but 
preferred  it  carefully  for  the  lawful  heir,  Antiochus,  the  brother 
of  the  deceafed  king,  who  was  but  in  his  15th  year.  Seleucus 
at  his  fetting  out  for  Afia  Minor,  had  lent  him  into  Babylonia  J, 
where  he  was  when  his  brother  died.  He  was  now  brought 
from  thence  to  Antioch,  where  he  afeended  the  throne,  and  en¬ 
joyed  it  36  years.  For  his  iiluilrious  aedions  he  has  been  fur- 
named  the  Great.  Achasus,  to  fecure  the  fucceflion  in  his  fa¬ 
vour,  fent  a  detachment  of  the  army'  to  him  in  Syria,  with  Epi- 
genes,  one  of  the  late  king’s  mofd  experienced  generals.  The 
reft  of  the  forces  he  kept  for  the  fervice  of  the  ftate,  in  that  part 
of  the  country  where  he  himfelf  was. 

$  As  foon  as  Antiochus  was  pofteffed  of  the  crown,  he  fent 
Molo  and  Alexander,  two  brothers,  into  the  Eaft  ;  the  former  as 
■governor  of  Media,  and  the  latter  of  Perfia.  Achaeus  was  ap¬ 
pointed  to  prefide  over  the  provinces  of  Afia  Minor.  Epigenes 
had  the  command  of  the  troops  which  were  kept  about  the 
king’s  perfon  ;  and  Hermias  the  Carian  was  declared  his  prime 
minifter,  as  he  had  been  under  his  brother.  Achaeus  foon  re- 

*  A.  M.  3780.  Ant.  J.  C.  224.  f  A.  M.  3781.  Ant.  J.  C.  223. 

f  ToSeleucia,  which  was  in  that  province,  and  the  capital  of  the  Eatl, 
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covered  all  the  territories  which  Attalus  had  taken  from  the  em¬ 
pire  of  Syria,  and  forced  him  to  confine  himfelf  within  his  king¬ 
dom  of  Pergamus.  Alexander  and  Molo,  defpifing  the  king’s 
youth,  were  no  fooner  fixed  in  their  governments,  but  they  re- 
fufed  to  acknowledge  him  ;  and  each  declared  himfelf  fovereign 
in  the  province  over  which  he  had  been  appointed  lieutenant. 
Hermias,  by  his  ill  treatment  of  them,  had  very  much  contribut¬ 
ed  to  their  revolt. 

This  minifler  was  of  a  cruel  difpofition.  The  moil  inconfi- 
devable  faults  were  by  him  made  crimes,  and  punifhed  with  the 
utmofl  rigour.  He  was  a  man  of  very  little  genius,  but  haugh¬ 
ty,  full  of  himfelf,  tenacious  of  his  own  opinion,  and  would  have 
thought  it  a  diihonour  to  have  either  aiked  or  followed  another 
man’s  advice.  He  could  not  bear  that  any  perfon  fhould  ihare  ! 
with  him  in  credit  and  authority.  Merit  of  every  kind  was  fuf- 
pefted  by,  or  rather  odious  to  him.  But  the  chief  objeft  of  his 
hatred  was  Epigenes,  who  had  the  reputation  of  being  one  of 
the  ableft  generals  of  his  time,  and  in  whom  the  troops  repofed  j 
an  entire  confidence.  It  was  this  reputation  gave  the  prime  mi- 
nifier  umbrage;  and  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  conceal  the  ill- 
will  he  bore  him. 

*  News  being  brought  of  Molo’s  revolt,  Antiochus  affem- 
blcd  his  council,  in  order  to  confider  what  was  to  be  done:  in 
the  prefent  pofiure  of  affairs  ;  and  whether  it  would  be  ad- 
vifeable  for  him  to  march  in  perfon  againll  that  rebd,  or  turn 
towards  Ccelofyria,  to  check  the  enterprifes  of  Ptolemy.  Epi- 
cenes  was  the  firth  who  fpoke,  and  declared,  that  they  had  no 
time  to  lofe  :  That  it  was  abfolutely  neceffary  the  king  fhould 
go  in  perfon  into  the  Ealt,  in  order  to  take  advantage  of  the 
moll  favourable  times  and  occafions  for  adting  againll  the  rebels: 
That  when  he  faould  be  on  the  fpot..  either  Molo  would  not  dare 
to  attempt  any  thing  in  the  fight  of  the  prince,  and  of  an  army  ; 
or  in  cafe  he  fhould  perfift  in  his  defign,  the  people  flruck  with 
the  prefer.ee  of  their  fovereign,  in  the  return  of  their  zeal  and  af- 
fe&ion  for  him,  would  not  fail  to  deliver  him  up  ;  but  that  the 
mod  important  point  of  all  was,  not  to  give  him  time  to  fortify 
himfelf.  Hermias  could  not  forbear  interrupting  him  ;  and  cried, 
in  an  angry  and  felf-fufficient  tone  of  voice,  that  to  advife  the 
king  to  march  in  perfon  againfl  Molo,  with  fo  inconfiderable  a 
body  of  forces,  would  be  to  deliver  him  up  to  the  rebels.  The 
real  motive  of  his  fpeaking  in  this  mariner  was,  his  being  afraid 
of  fnaring  in  the  dangers  of  that  expedition.  Ptolemy  was  to 


*  A.  M.  3783.  Ant.  J.  C.  zai.  Folyb.l.  v.  p.  386.— 395- 
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him  a  much  lefs  formidable  enemy.  There  was  little  to  be  fear¬ 
ed  from  invading  a  prince  entirely  devoted  to  trivial  pleafures. 
The  advice  of  Hermias  prevailed,  upon  which  the  command  of 
part  of  the  troops  was  given  to  Xenon  and  Theodotus,  with  or¬ 
ders  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Molo  ;  and  the  king  himfelf 
marched  with  the  reft  of  the  army  towards  Ccelofyria. 

Being  come  to  Seleucia  rear  Zeugma,  he  there  found  Laodice, 
daughter  of  Mithridates  king  of  Pontus,  who  was  brought  thi¬ 
ther  to  efpoufe  hirn.  He  made  fome  ftay  there  to  folemnize  his 
nuptials,  the  joy  of  which  was  foon  interrupted  by  the  news 
brought  from  the  Eaft,  vi%.  that  his  generals,  unable  to  make 
head  againft  Molo  and  Alexander,  who  had  united  their  forces, 
had  been  forced  to  retire,  and  leave  them  mafters  of  the  field  of 
battle.  Antiochus  then  faw  the  error  he  had  committed  in  not 
following  Epigenes’s  advice  ;  and  thereupon  was  for  laying  afide 
the  enterprife  againft  Ccelofyria,  in  order  to  march  with  all  his 
troops  to  fupprefs  that  revolt.  But  Hermias  perfifted  as  obfti- 
nately  as  ever  in  his  firft  opinion.  He  fancied  he  fpoke  won¬ 
ders,  in  declaring,  in  an  emphatic,  fententious  manner,  “  That  it 
“  became  kings  to  march  in  perfon  againft  kings,  and  to  fend 
“  their  lieutenants  againft  rebels.”  Antiochus  was  fo  weak  as 
to  acquiefce  again  in  Hermias’s  opinion. 

It  is  fcarce  poffible  to  conceive  how  ufeleis  experience  of 
every  kind  is  to  an  indolent  prince,  who  lives  without  reflection. 
This  artful,  infmuating,  and  deceitful  minifter,  knew  how  to  adapt 
himfelf  to  all  the  defires  and  inclinations  of  his  mafter  ;  and  in¬ 
centive  and  induftrious  in  finding  out  new  methods  to  pleafe  and 
amufe,  he  had  the  cunning  to  make  himfelf  neceflary,  by  eafing 
his  prince  of  the  weight  of  affairs  ;  fo  that  Antiochus  imagined 
he  coTTld  not  do  without  hirn  ;  and  though  he  perceived  feve- 
ral  things  in  his  conduft  and  counfels  which  gave  him  difguft, 
he  would  not  give  himfelf  the  trouble  to  examine  ftritily  into 
them,  nor  had  refolution  enough  to  refume  the  authority  he 
had  in  a  manner  abandoned  to  him  :  fo  that  acquiefcing  again 
in  his  opinion  on  this  oceafion,  not  from  conviction,  but  weak- 
nefs  and  indolence,  he  contented  himfelf  with  fending  a  general, 
and  a  body  of  troops,  into  the  Eaft  ;  and  himfelf  retained  the 
expedition  of  Ccelofyria. 

*  The  general  he  fent  on  that  oceafion  was  Xenetes  the 
Achaean,  iu  whofe  corr.mifiion  it  was  ordered,  that  the  two  firft 
•generals  fhould  reflgn  to  him  the  command  of  their  forces,  and 
ferve  under  him.  He  had  never  commanded  in  chief  before,  and 

*  A.  M.  3784.  Ant.  J.  C.  aoc, 
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his  only  merit  was  his  being  the  prime  miniller’s  friend  and  crea¬ 
ture.  Raifed  to  an  employment,  which  his  vanity'  and  preemp¬ 
tion  could  never  have  hoped  for,  he  behaved  with  haughtinefs  to 
the  other  officers,  and  with  boldnefs  and  temerity  to  the  enemy. 
The  fuccefs  was  fucli  as  might  be  expefted  from  fo  ill  a  choice. 
In  palling  the  Tigris,  he  fell  into  an  ambufcade,  into  which  the 
enemy  drew  him  by  ftratagem,  and  himfelf  and  all  his  army  were 
cut  to  pieces.  This  victory  opened  to  the  rebels  the  province  of 
Babylonia  and  all  Mefopotamia,  of  which  they,  by  this  means, 
polTeffed  themfelves  without  any  oppofition. 

Antiochus  in  the  mean  time  was  advanced  into  Ccelofyria,  as 
far  as  the  valley  lying  between  the  two  ridges  of  the  mountains 
Libanus  and  Antilibanus.  He  found  the  palfes  of  thefe  moun¬ 
tains  fo  Itrongly  fortified,  and  fo  well  defended  by  Theodotus 
the  vEtohan,  to  whom  Ptolemy  had  confided  the  government  of 
this  province,  that  he  was  obliged  to  march  back,  finding  it  not 
poffible  to  advance  farther.  There  is  no  doubt  but  the  news 
of  the  defeat  of  his  troops  in  the  Eall  haftened  alio  his  retreat. 
He  affembled  his  council,  and  again  debated  on  the  rebellion. 
Epigenes,  after  faying,  in  a  modeft  tone,  that  it  would  have 
been  moll  advifeable  to  march  immediately  againil  them,  to  pre¬ 
vent  their  having  time  to  fortify  themfelves  as  they  had  done, 
added,  that  the  fame  reafon  ought  to  make  them  more  expediti¬ 
ous  now,  and  devote  their  whole  care  and  ftudy  to  a  war,  which, 
if  neglected,  might  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  the  empire.  Her- 
mias,  who  thought  himfelf  injured  by  this  difcourfe,  began  to 
exclaim  againil  Epigenes  in  the  moll  opprobrious  terms  on  this 
occafion.  ■  He  conjured  the  king  not  to  lay  afide  the  enterprife 
of  Coelofyria,  affirming,  that  he  could  not  abandon  it,  without 
inftancing  a  levity  and  inconllancy,  entirely  inconfillent  with  the 
glory  of  a  prince  of  his  wifdom  and  knowledge.  The  w'hole 
council  hung  down  their  heads  through  fhame,  and  Antiochus 
himfelf  was  much  difiatisfied.  It  was  unanimoufly  refolved  to 
inarch  with  the  utmoft  fpeed  againil  the  rebels  :  and  Hcrmias, 
finding  that  all  refillance  would  be  in  vain,  grew'  immediately 
quite  another  mam  He  came  over  with  great  zeal  to  the  ge¬ 
neral  opinion,  and  feemed  more  ardent  than  any'  body  for  haf- 
tening  its  execution.  Accordingly'  the  troops  fet  out  towards 
Apamea,  w'here  the  rendezvous  w’as  fixed. 

They  had  fcarce  fet  out,  when  a  fedition  arofe  in  the  army, 
on  account  of  the  foldiers’  arrears.  This  unlucky'  accident 
threw  the  king  into  the  utmoll  confternation  and  anxiety  ;  and 
indeed  the  danger  was  imminent.  Hermias,  feeing  the  king 
in  fuch  perplexity,  comforted  him,  and  promifed  to  pay  im¬ 
mediately 
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mediately  the  whole  arrears  due  to  the  army  :  but  at  the  fame 
time  earneftly  befought  Antiochus  not  to  take  Epigenes  with 
him  in  this  expedition,  becaufe  after  the  noife  their  quarrels  had 
made,  it  would  no  longer  be  poffible  for  them  to  a£t  in  concert 
in  the  operations  of  the  war,  as  the  good  of  the  fervice  might  re¬ 
quire.  His  view  in  this  was,  to  begin  by  leffening  Antiochus’s 
eiteem  and  affection  for  Epigenes  by  abfence,  well  knowing, 
that  princes  foon  forget  the  virtue  and  fervices  of  a  man  remov¬ 
ed  from  their  fight. 

This  propofal  perplexed  the  king  very  much,  who  was  per¬ 
fectly  fenfible  how  neceffary  the  prefence  of  a  general  of  Epige- 
nes’s  experience  and  ability  was  in  fo  important  an  expedition  ; 
but*  as  Hermias  had  induftrioufly  contrived  to  beliege,  and 
in  a  manner  poffefs  him  by  all  manner  of  methods,  fuch  as  fug- 
geiling  to  him  pretended  views  of  economy,  watching  his  every 
aCtion,  keeping  a  kind  of  guard  over  him,  and  bribing  his  affec¬ 
tion  by  the  moil  abandoned  complacency  and  adulation,  that  un¬ 
happy  prince  was  no  longer  his  own  mailer.  The  king  there¬ 
fore  confented,  though  with  the  utmoit  reluCtance,  to  what  he 
required  ;  and  Epigenes  was  accordingly  ordered  to  retire  to 
Apamea.  This  event  furprifed  and  terrified  all  the  courtiers, 
who  were  apprehenfive  of  the  lame  fate  :  but  the  foldiers,  hav¬ 
ing  received  all  their  arrears,  were  very  eafy,  and  thought  them- 
felves  highly  obliged  to  the  prime  miniiter,  by  whofe  means 
they  had  been  paid.  Having  in  this  manner  made  himfclf  maf¬ 
ter  of  the  nobles  by  fear,  and  of  the  army  by  their  pay,  he 
marched  with  the  king. 

As  Epigenes’s  difgrace  extended  only  to  his  remeval,  it  was 
far  from  fatiating  his  vengeance  ;  and  as  it  did  not  calm  his  un- 
eafinefs  with  regard  to  the  future,  he  was  apprehenfive  that  he 
might  obtain  leave  to  return,  to  prevent  which  he  employed  ef¬ 
fectual  means.  Alexis,  governor  of  the  citadel  of  Apamea, 
was  entirely  at  his  devotion  ;  and,  indeed,  how  few  would  be 
otherwife  with  regard  to  an  all-powerful  miniiter,  the  foie  dif- 
penfer  of  his  mafter’s  graces  !  Hermias  orders  this  man  to  dif- 
patch  Epigenes,  and  preferibes  him  the  manner.  In  confequence 
of  it  his,  Alexis  bribes  one  of  Epigenes’s  domeftics  ;  and  by  gifts 
and  promifes,  engages  him  to  Aide  a  letter  he  gave  him  among 
his  mailer’s  papers.  This  letter  feemed  to  have  been  written  and 
fubicribed  by  Molo,  one  of  the  chiefs  of  the  rebels,  who  thank- 

*  ris£/s;t»,«EV3;  Be  kxi  Tgtxar eiXv/tfiivus  olxsvofiias,  xeii  ifuXaxaT;,  y.ai 
$5 oKTreitu;  uvro  rn;  'Eg/xziv  xaxovd'/ix ouk  fiv  uuth  ku^io;.  Circumventus  et 
preoccupatus  aeconomiis,  et  cuftodiis,  et  obfequiis,  Hermi®  malignitate,  iui 
non  erat  dominus.  This  is  a  literal  trunflation. 
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ed  Epigenes  for  having  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  the  king* 
and  communicated  to  him  the  methods  by  which  he  might  fafe- 
ly  put  it  in  execution.  Some  days  after,  Alexis  went  to  him, 
and  alked  whether  he  had  not  received  a  letter  from  Molo  ? 
Epigenes,  furprifed  at  this  queftion,  expreffed  his  aftonifhment, 
and  at  the  fame  time  the  higheft  indignation.  The  other  repli¬ 
ed,  that  he  was  ordered  to  infpedt  his  papers.  Accordingly,  a 
iearc’h  being  made,  the  forged  letter  was  found  ;  and  Epigenes, 
without  being  called  to  a  trial,  or  otherwife  examined,  was  put 
to  death.  The  king,  at  the  bare  fight  of  the  letter,  imagined 
that  the  charge  had  been  fully  proved  againft  him.  Elowever, 
the  courtiers  thought  otherwife  ;  but  fear  kept  them  all  tongue- 
tied,  and  dumb.  How  unhappy,  and  how  much  to  be  pitied, 
are  princes  ! 

Although  the  feafon  was  now  very  far  advanced,  Antiochus 
palled  the  Euphrates,  affembled  all  his  forces,  and  that  he  might 
be  nearer  at  hand,  to  open  the  campaign  very  early  the  next 
fpring,  he  in  the  mean  time  fent  them  into  winter-quarters  in 
the  neighbourhood. 

*  Upon  the  return  of  the  feafon,  he  marched  them  towards 
the  Tigris,  paffcd  that  river,  forced  Molo  to  come  to  an  engage¬ 
ment,  and  gained  fo  complete  a  vi&ory  over  him,  that  the  rebel, 
feeing  all  loft,  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  His  brother  Alex¬ 
ander  was  at  that  time  in  Perfta,  where  Neolas,  another  of  their 
brothers,  vrho-efcspcd  out  of  this  bsttle,  brought  him  tha!  mourn¬ 
ful  news.  Finding  their  affairs  defperate,  they  firft  killed  their 
mother,  afterwards  their  wives  and  children,  and  at  laft  difpatch- 
td  themfelves,  to  prevent  their  falling  into  the  hands  of  the  con¬ 
queror.  Such  was  the  end  of  this  rebellion,  which  proved  the 
ruin  of  all  who  engaged  in  it.  A  juft  reward  for  all  thole  who 
dare  to  take  up  arms  againft  their  Sovereign. 

After  this  victory,  the  remains  of  the  vanquilhed  army  fub- 
xr.itted  to  the  king,  who  only  reprimanded  them  in  very  fevere 
terms,  and  afterwards  pardoned  them.  He  then  fent  them 
into  Media,  under  the  command  of  thofe  to  whofe  care  he  had 
committed  the  government  of  that  province  ;  and  returning  from 
thence  into  Seleucia  over  the  Tigris,  he  fpent  fome  time  there 
in  giving  the  orders  neceffary  for  the  re-eftablilhing  his  authority 
in  the  provinces  which  had  revolted,  and  for  fettling  all  things 
on  their  former  foot. 

This  being  done  by  perfons  whom  he  appointed  for  that  pur- 
pofe,  he  marched  againft  the  Atropatians,  w'ho  inhabited  the 


*  A.  M.  5784.  Ant.  J.  C.  2zo. 
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country  fituated  on  the  weft  of  Media,  and  which  is  now  called 
Georgia.  Their  king,  Artabazanes  by  name,  was  a  decrepid 
old  man,  who  being  greatly  terrified  with  Antiochus’s  approach 
at  the  head  of  a  viftorious  army,  fent  and  made  his  fubmiflion, 
and  concluded  a  peace  on  fiich  conditions  as  Antiochus  thought 
proper  to  prefcribe. 

*  News  came  at  this  time,  that  the  queen  was  delivered  of  a 
fon,  which  proved  a  fubjeft  of  joy  to  the  court  as  well  as  the 
army.  Hermias,  from  that  moment,  revolved  in  his  mind  how 
he  might  difpatch  Antiochus  ;  in  hopes,  that,  after  his  death, 
he  ftiould  certainly  be  appointed  guardian  of  the  young  prince  ; 
and  that,  in  his  name,  he  might  reign  with  unlimited  power. 
His  pride  and  infolence  had  made  him  odious  to  all  men.  The 
people  groaned  under  a  government,  which  the  avarice  and 
cruelty  of  a  prime  minifter  had  rendered  infupportable.  Their 
complaints  did  not  reach  the  throne,  whofe  avenues  were  all 
clofed  againft  them.  No  one  dared  to  inform  the  king  of  the 
oppreffion  under  which  his  people  groaned.  It  was  well  known 
that  he  apprehended  infpe&ing  the  truth,  and  that  he  aban¬ 
doned  to  Hermias’s  cruelty  all  who  dared  to  fpeak  againft: 
him.  Till  now  he  had  been  an  utter  ftranger  to  the  injuftice 
and  violence  which  Hermias  exercifed  under  his  name.  At 
laft,  however,  he  began  to  open  his  eyes ;  but  was  himfelf 
afraid  of  his  minifter,  whofe  dependent  he  had  made  himfelf,  k 
and  who  had  affumed  an  abfolute  authority  over  him,  by  tak¬ 
ing  advantage  of  the  indolence  of  his  difpofition,  who,  at  firft, 
was  well  pleafed  with  difeharging  the  burden  of  affairs  on  Her¬ 
mias. 

Apollophanes,  his  phyfician,  in  whom  the  king  repofed  great 
confidence,  and  who,  by  his  employment,  had  free  accefs  to  him-, 
took  a  proper  time  to  reprefent  the  general  difeontent  of  his 
fubjedls,  and  the  danger  to  which  himfelf  was  expofed,  by  the 
ill  conduct  of  his  prime  minifter.  He  therefore  advifed  Antio¬ 
chus  to  take  care  of  himfelf,  left  the  fame  fate  fhould  attend  him 
as  his  brother  had  experienced  in  Phrygia,  who  fell  avidtimto 
the  ambition  of  thofe  on  whom  he  molt  relied  :  that  it  was  plain 
Hermias  was  hatching  fome  ill  defign  ;  and  that  to  prevent  it, 
not  a  moment  was  to  be  loft.  «  Thefe  were  real  fervices,  which 
an  officer,  who  is  attached  to  the  perfon  of  his  king,  and  who 
has  a  fincere  affeftion  for  him,  may  and  ought  to  perform. 
Such  is  the  ufe  he  ought  to  make  ot  the  free  accefs  which  his 
fovereign  vouchfafes,  and  the  confidence  w  ith  which  he  honours 
him. 

*  A,  M.  3715.  Ant.  J.  C.219.  F'olyb.  1.  v,  p.  399 — 431. 
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Antiochus  was  furrounded  by  courtiers  whom  he  had  loaded 
with  his  favours,  of  whom  not  one  had  the  courage  to  hazard 
his  fortune,  by  telling  him  the  truth.  It  has  been  very  juftly 
faid,  that  one  of  the  greateft  bleffings  which  God  can  bellow 
on  kings,  is  to  deliver  them  from  the  tongues  of  flatterers,  and 
the  filence  of  good  men. 

This  prince,  as  was  already  obferved,  had  begun  to  entertain 
feme  fufpicions  of  his  chief  minifter,  but  did  not  reveal  his 
thoughts  to  any  perfon,  not  knowing  whom  to  trull.  He  was 
extremely  well  pleafed  that  his  phyfician  had  given  him  this  ad¬ 
vice,  and  concerted  meafures  with  him  to  rid  himfelf  of  a  mi- 
nifter  fo  univerfaliy  detefted,  and  fo  dangerous.  Accordingly, 
he  removed  to  fome  fmall  dillance  from  the  army,  upon  pretence 
of  being  indifpofed,  and  carried  Hermias  with  him  to  bear  him 
company ;  here  taking  him  to  walk  in  a  folitary  place  where 
none  of  his  creatures  could  come  to  his  afiillance,  he  caufed  him 
to  be  aflafiinated.  His  death  caufed  an  univerfal  joy  through¬ 
out  the  whole  empire.  This  haughty  and  cruel  man  had  govern¬ 
ed,  on  all  occafions,  with  great  cruelty  and  violence  ;  and  who¬ 
ever  dared  to  oppofe  either  his  opinions  or  defigns,  was  fure  to 
fall  a  vidlim  to  his  refentments.  Accordingly,  he  was  univer¬ 
faliy  hated  ;  and  this  hatred  difplayed  itfelf  more  llrongly  in 
Apamea  than  in  any  other  place  :  for  the  inflant  the  news  was 
brought  of  his  death,  all  the  citizens  rofe  with  the  utmoll  fury, 
and  Honed  his  wife  and  children. 

*  Antiochus,  having  fo  happily  re-ellablilhed  his  affairs  in  the 
Hall,  and  raifed  to  the  government  of  the  feveral  provinces  per- 
fons  of  merit,  in  whom  he  could  repofe  the  greateft  confidence, 
inarched  back  his  army  into  Syria,  and  put  it  into  winter-quar¬ 
ters.  He  fpent  the  remainder  of  the  year  in  Antioch,  in  hold¬ 
ing  frequent  councils  with  his  minifters,  on  the  operations  of  the 
enfuing  campaign. 

This  prince  had  two  other  very  dangerous  enterprifes  to  put 
in  execution,  for  re-eftablilhing  entirely  the  fafety  and  glory  of 
the  empire  of  Syria  :  one  was  againft  Ptolemy,  to  recover  Coelo- 
fyria  ;  and  the  other  againft  Achaeus,  who  had  ufurped  the  fo- 
vereignty  of  Afia  Minor. 

Ptolemy  Evergetes  having  feized  upon  all  Ccelofyria,  in  the 
beginning  of  Seleucus  Callinicus’s  reign,  as  was  before  related, 
the  king  of  Egypt  was  ftill  pofiefled  of  a  great  part  of  that 
■province,  and  Antiochus  not  a  little  incommoded  by  fuch  a 
neighbour, 

♦  Polyb.  1,  v.  p.  401, 
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With  refpeift  to  Achaeus,  vve  have  already  feen  in  what  man¬ 
ner  he  refufed  the  crown  which  was  offered  him  after  the  death 
of  Seleucus  Ceraunus,  and  had  placed  it  on  the  head  of  Antio- 
ohus  the  lawful  monarch,  who,  to  reward  his  fidelity  and  fcr- 
vices,  had  appointed  him  governor  of  all  the  provinces  of  Afia 
Minor.  By  his  valour  and  good  condutl  he  had  recovered  them 
all  from  Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  who  had  feized  upon  thole 
countries,  and  fortified  himfelf  flrongly  in  them.  Such  a  feries 
of  fuccefs  drew  upon  him  the  envy  of  fuch  as  had  the  ears  of 
Antiochus.  Upon  this  a  report  was  fpread,  that  he  intended 
to  ufurp  the  crown,  and  with  that  view  held  a  fecret  corrtf- 
pondence  with  Ptolemy.  Whether  thefe  fufpicions  were  well 
or  ill  grounded,  he  thought  it  advifeable  to  prevent  the  evil  de- 
figns  of  his  enemies ;  and  therefore,  taking  the  crown  which  he 
had  refufed  before,  he  caufed  himfelf  to  be  declared  king. 

He  foon  became  one  of  the  mod:  powerful  monarchs  of  Afia, 
and  all  princes  folicited  very  earneftly  his  alliance.  *  This  was 
evident  in  a  war  which  then  broke  out  between  the  Rhodians 
and  the  Byzantines,  on  occafion  of  a  tribute  which  the  latter 
had  impofed  on  all  the  fhips  that  paffed  through  the  Straits  ;  a 
tribute  Which  was  very  grievous  to  the  Rhodians,  becaiife  of 
the  great  trade  they  carried  on  in  the  Black  Sea.  Achaeus,  at 
the  earneft  felicitations  of  the  inhabitants  of  Byzantium,  had 
promifed  to  affift  them  ;  the  report  of  which  threw  the  Rhodi¬ 
ans  into  the  utmoft  conftetnation,  as  well  as  Prulias  king  of  Bi- 
thynia,  whom  they  had  engaged  in  their  party.  In  the  extreme 
perplexity  they  were  under,  they  thought  of  an  expedient  to 
difengage  Achasus  from  the  Byzantines,  and  to  bring  him  over 
to  their  intereft.  Andromachus,  his  father,  brother  to  Laodice, 
whom  Seleucus  had  married,  was  actually  prifoner  in  Alexan¬ 
dria.  Thefe  fent  a  deputation  to  Ptolemy,  requelling  that  he 
might  be  fet  at  liberty.  The  king,  who  was  aifo  very  glad  to 
oblige  Acliasus,  as  it  was  in  his  power  to  furnifh  him  with  con- 
fiderable  fuccours  againlt  Antiochus,  with  whom  he  was  engag¬ 
ed  in  war,  readily  granted  the  Rhodians  their  requell,  and  put 
Andromachus  into  their  hands.  This  was  a  very  agreeable  pre- 
fent  to  Achseus,  and  made  the  Byzantines  lofe  all  hopes.  They 
thereupon  confented  to  reinllate  things  upon  the  ancient  foot, 
and  take  off  the  new  tribute  which  had  occalioned  the  war. 
Thus  a  peace  was  concluded  between  the  two  Hates,  and  Achas- 
us  had  all  the  honour  of  it. 

*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  314 — 319. 
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*  It  was  againft  this  prince  and  Ptolemy  that  Antiochus  waa 
refolved  to  turn  his  arms.  Thefe  were  the  two  dangerous  wara 
he  had  to  fuftain,  and  were  the  fubjeft  of  the  deliberations  of 
his  council,  to  confider  which  of  them  he  fhould  undertake  firft.- 
After  weighing  all  things  maturely,  it  was  refolved  to  march 
firft  againft  Ptolemy,  before  they  attacked  Achseus,  whom  they 
then  only  menaced  in  the  ftrongeft  terms :  and  accordingly  all 
the  forces  were  ordered  to  affemble  in  Apamea,  and  afterwards 
to  march  into  Ccelofyria. 

In  a  council  that  was  held  before  the  army  fet  out,  Apollo- 
phanes,  the  king’s  phyfician,  reprefented  to  him,  that  it  would 
be  a  great  overfight,  fhould  they  march  into  Ccelofyria,  and 
leave  behind  them  Seleucia  in  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  and  fo 
near  the  capital  of  the  empire.  His  opinion  brought  over  the 
whole  council,  by  the  evident  ftrength  of  the  reafons  which 
fupported  it;  for  this  city  hands  on  the  fame  river  as  Antioch, 
and  is  but  five  leagues  below,  near  the  mouth  of  it.  When 
Ptolemy  Evergetes  undertook  the  invafion  already  mentioned, 
to  fupport  the  rights  of  his  filler  Berenice,  he  feized  that  city, 
and  put  a  ftrong  Egyptian  garrifon  into  it,  which  had  kept 
poffefiion  of  that  important  place  full  27  years.  Among  many 
prejudices  it  did  to  the  inhabitants  of  Antioch,  one  was,  its  cut¬ 
ting  off  entirely  their  communication  with  the  fea,  and  ruining 
all  their  trade  ;  for  Seleucia  being  fituated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Orontes,  was  the  harbour  of  Antioch,  which  fuffered  grie- 
voufly  by  that  means.  All  thefe  reafons,  being  clearly  and 
ftrongly  urged  by  Apollophanes,  determined  the  king  and 
council  to  follow  his  plan,  and  to  open  this  campaign  with  the 
fiege  of  Seleucia.  Accordingly  the  whole  army  marched  thi¬ 
ther,  invefted  it,  took  it  by  ftorm,  and  drove  the  Egyptians 
out  of  it. 

This  being  done,  Antiochus  marched  with  diligence  into 
Ccelofyria,  where  Theodotus  the  jEtolian,  governor  of  it  under 
Ptolemy,  promifed  to  put  him  in  poffefiion  of  the  whole  coun¬ 
try.  We  have  feen  how  vigoroufiy  he  had  repulfed  him  the 
year  before ;  neverthelefs,  the  court  of  Egypt  had  not  been 
1'atisfied  with  his  fervice:  •,  n  that  occafion.  Thofe  who  govern¬ 
ed  the  king,  expedited  greater  things  from  his  valour,  and  were 
perfuaded,  that  it  was  in  his  power  to  have  done  fomething 
more.  Accordingly  he  was  feut  for  to  Alexandria,  to  give  an 
account  of  his  condudt,  and  was  threatened  with  no  lefs  than 

*  A.  M.  378,5.  Ant.  J.  C.  219.  Polyb,  1,  v,  p.  403 — 409. 
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lofing  his  head.  Indeed,  after  his  reafons  had  been  heard,  he 
was  acquitted,  and  fent  back  to  his  government.  However, 
he  could  not  forgive  the  groundlefs  injury  they  had  done  him, 
and  was  fo  exafperated  at  the  affront,  that  he  refolved  to  re¬ 
venge  it. 

The  luxury  and  effeminacy  of  the  whole  court,  to  which  he 
had  been  an  eye-witnefs,  heightened  his  indignation  and  refent- 
ment.  It  was  intolerable  to  him  to  depend  on  the  caprice  of 
lb  bafe  and  contemptible  a  fet  of  people  ;  and  indeed  it 
would  be  impofiible  for  fancy  to  conceive  more  abominable  ex- 
ceffes  than  thofe  in  which  Philopater  plunged  himfelf  during 
his  whole  reign  ;  and  the  court  imitated  but  too  exactly  the 
example  he  fet  them.  It  was  thought  that  he  had  poifoned 
his  father,  whence  he  was,  by  antiphrafis,  furnamed  *  Philopa¬ 
ter.  He  publicly  caufed  Berenice  his  mother,  and  Magas  his 
only  brother,  to  be  put  to  death.  After  he  had  got  rid  of  all 
thofe  who  could  either  give  him  good  counfel,  or  excite  his 
jealoufy,  he  abandoned  himfelf  to  the  mofl  infamous  pleafures, 
and  was  folely  intent  on  gratifying  his  luxury,  brutality,  and 
the  moft  fhameful  paffions.  His  prime  minifler  was  Sofibes, 
a  man  every  way  qualified  for  the  fervice  of  fuch  a  matter  as 
Philopater,  and  one  whofe  foie  view  was  to  fupport  himfelf 
in  power  by  auy  means  whatfoever.  The  reader  will  naturally 
imagine,  that,  in  fuch  a  court,  the  power  of  women  had  no 
bounds. 

Theodotus,  who  was  a  man  of  honour,  could  not  bear  to 
depend  On  fuch  people,  and  therefore  refolved  to  find  a  fove- 
reign  more  worthy  of  his  fervices.  Accordingly,  he  wa3  no 
fooner  returned  to  his  government,  but  he  feized  upon  the  cities 
of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  declared  for  king  Antiochus,  and  im« 
mediately  difpatchcd  the  courier  above-mentioned  to  invite  him 
thither. 

Nicolaus,  one  of  Ptolomy’s  generals,  though  he  was  of  the 
fame  country  with  Theodotus,  however,  would  not  defert  Pto* 
lemy,  but  prcferved  his  fidelity  to  that  prince.  The  inltant 
therefore  that  Theodotus  had  taken  Ptolemais,  he  befieged  him 
in  it,  poffeffed  himfelf  of  the  paffes  of  mount  Libanus,  to  Hop 
Antiochus,  who  was  advancing  to  the  aid  of  Theodotus,  and 
defended  them  to  the  laft  extremity.  However,  he  was  after¬ 
wards  forced  to  abandon  them,  by  which  means  Antiochus  took 
pofleffion  of  Tyre  and  Ptolemais,  whofe  gates  were  opened  to 
him  by  Theodotus. 

*  This  word  fignifies,  “  a  lover  of  his  father." 
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In  thefe  two  cities  were  the  magazines  which  Ptolemy  had 
laid  up  for  the  ufe  of  his  army,  with  a  fleet  of  40  fail.  He  gave 
the  command  of  thefe  fhips  to  Diogenes,  his  admir;  1,  who  was 
ordered  to  fail  to  Pelufium,  whither  the  king  intendtd  to  march 
by  land,  with  the  view  of  invading  Egypt  on  that  fide:  however, 
being  informed  that  this  was  the  feafon  in  which  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  ufed  to  lay  the  country  under  water,  by  opening  the  dykes 
of  the  Nile,  and  confequently,  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for 
him  to  advance  into  Egypt  at  that  time,  he  abandoned  that  pro¬ 
ject,  and  employed  the  whole  force  of  his  arms  to  reduce  the 
reft  of  Ccelolyria.  He  feized  upon  fome  fortrefies,  and  others 
fubmitted  to  him  ;  *  and  at  laft  he  poflefled  himfelf  of  Damaf- 
cus,  the  capital  of  that  province,  after  having  deceived  Dinon 
the  governor  of  it  by  a  ftratagem. 

The  laft  aftion  of  this  campaign  was  the  fiege  of  Dora,  a  ma¬ 
ritime  city  in  the  neighbourhood  of  mount  Carmel.  This  place, 
which  was  ftrongly  fituated,  had  been  fo  well  fortified  by  Nico¬ 
laus,  that  it  was  impofiible  for  Antiochus  to  take  it.  He  there¬ 
fore  was  forced  to  agree  to  a  four  month’s  truce,  propofed  to 
him  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  ;  and  this  ferved  him  as  an  honour¬ 
able  pretence  for  marching  back  his  army  to  Seleucia  on  the 
Orontes,  where  he  put  it  into  winter-quarters.  Antiochus  ap¬ 
pointed  Theodotus,  the  Attolian,  governor  of  all  the  places  he 
bad  conquered  in  this  country. 

*  During  the  interval  of  this  truce,  a  treaty  was  negotiated 
between  the  two  crowns,  in  which,  however,  the  only  view  of 
both  parties  was  to  gain  time.  Ptolemy  had  occafion  for  it,  in 
order  to  making  the  neceflary  preparations  for  carrying  on  the 
vTar :  and  Antiochus  for  reducing  Achasus.  The  latter  was 
not  fatisfied  with  Afia  Minor,  of  which  he  was  already  mafter, 
but  had  no  lefs  in  view  than  to  dethrone  Antiochus,  and  to  dif- 
poflefs  him  of  all  his  dominions.  To  check  his  ambitious  views, 
it  was  neceflary  for  Antiochus  not  to  be  employed  on  the  fron¬ 
tiers,  or  engaged  in  remote  conquefts. 

In  this  treaty,  the  main  point  was  to  know  to  whom  Ccelo- 
fyria,  Phoenicia,  Samaria,  and  Judsea,  had  been  given,  in  the 
partition  of  Alexander  the  Great’s  empire,  between  Ptolemy,  Se- 
leucus,  Caffander,  and  Lyfimachus,  after  the  death  of  Antigonus, 
in  the  battle  of  Ipfus.  Ptolemy  laid  claim  to  them,  by  virtue 
of  their  having  been  afiigned  by  this  treaty  to  Ptolemy  Soter, 
his  great  grandfather.  On  the  other  iide,  Antiochus  pretended 
that  they  had  been  given  to  Seleucus  Nicator ;  and  therefore 
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that  they  were  his  right,  being  heir  and  fucceffor  of  that  king  in 
the  empire  of  Syria.  Another  difficulty  embaraffed  the  com- 
miffioners.  Ptolemy  would  have  Achaeus  included  in  the  treaty, 
which  Antiochus  oppofed  abfolutely,  alleging,  that  it  was  a 
fhameful  and  unheard-of  thing  for  a  king,  like  Ptolemy,  to  ef- 
poufe  the  party  of  rebels,  and  countenance  revolt. 

*  During  thefe  contefts,  in  which  neither  fide  would  yield  to 
the  other,  the  time  of  truce  elapfed  ;  and  nothing  being  con¬ 
cluded,  it  became  necefiary  to  have  recourfe  again  to  aims. 
Nicolaus,  the  iEtolian,  had  given  fo  many  proofs  of  valour  and 
fidelity  in  the  lail  campaign,  that  Ptolemy  gave  him  the  command 
in  chief  of  his  army,  and  charged  him  with  every  thing  relating 
to  the  fervice  of  the  king,  in  thofe  provinces  which  occafioned 
the  war.  Perigenes,  the  admiral,  put  to  fea  with  the  fleet,  in 
order  to  adl  againft  the  enemy  on  that  fide.  Nicolaus  appointed 
Gaza  for  the  rendezvous  of  all  his  forces,  whither  all  the  necef- 
fary  provifions  had  been  fent  from  Egypt.  From  thence  he 
marched  to  mount  Libanus,  where  he  feized  all  the  paffes  be¬ 
tween  that  chain  of  mountains  and  the  fea,  by  which  Antiochus 
was  obliged  to  pais;  firmly  refolved  to  wait  for  him  there,  and  flop 
his  march,  by  the  fuperiority  which  the  advantageous  polls  he  was 
mailer  of  gave  him. 

In  the  mean  time  Antiochus  was  not  inadlive,  but  prepared 
all  things  both  by  fea  and  land  for  a  vigorous  invaiion.  He 
gave  the  command  of  his  fleet  to  Diogenes,  his  admiral,  and 
put  himfelf  at  the  head  of  his  land-forces.  The  fleets  coafted 
the  armies  on  both  fides  ;  io  that  their  naval  as.well  as  land- 
forces  met  at  the  paiTes  whic^i  Nicolaus  had  feized.  Whilft  An¬ 
tiochus  attacked  Nicolaus  by  land,  the  fleets  began  to  engage, 
fo  that  the  battle  began  both  by  fea  and  land  at  the  fame 
time.  At  fea  neither  party  had  the  fuperiority  ;  but  on  land 
Antiochus  had  the  advantage,  and  forced  Nicolaus  to  retire  to 
Sidon,  after  lofing  4000  of  his  foldiers,  who  were  either  killed 
or  taken  prifoners.  Perigenes  followed  him  thither  with  the 
Egyptian  fleet  ;  and  Antiochus  purfued  them  to  that  city 
both  by  fea  and  land,  with  the  defign  of  befieging  them  in  it. 
He  neverthelefs  found  that  conquell  would  be  attended  with 
too  many  difficulties,  becaufe  of  the  great  number  of  troops 
in  the  city,  where  they  had  great  abundance  of  provifions,  and 
other  neceflaries  ;  and  he  was  not  willing  to  befiege  it  in  form. 
He  therefore  fent  his  fleet  to  Tyre,  and  marched  into  Galilee. 
After  having  fubjecled  it  by  the  taking  of  feveral  cities,  he  paf- 

•A.  M.  3786.  Ant.J.  C.  218. 
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fed  the  river  Jordan,  entered  Gilead,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  all 
that  country,  formerly  the  inheritance  of  the  tribes  of  Reuben 
and  Gad,  and  half  the  tribe  of  Manaffeh. 

The  feaion  was  now  too  far  advanced  to  prolong  the  cam¬ 
paign,  for  which  reafon  he  returned  back  by  the  river  Jordan, 
left  the  government  of  Samaria  to  Hippolochus  and  Kerens', 
who  had  deferted  Ptolemy’s  fervice,  and  come  over  to  him  ;  and 
he  gave  them  5000  men  to  keep  it  in  fubjedfion.  He  marched 
the  reft,  of  the  forces  back  to  Ptolemais,  where  he  put  them  in¬ 
to  winter-quarters. 

*  The  campaign  was  again  opened  in  fpring.  Ptolemy  caufed 
70,000  foot,  5000  horfe,  and  63  elephants,  to  advance  towards 
Pelufium.  He  was  at  the  head  of  thefe  forces,  and  marched 
them  through  the  deferts  which  divide  Egypt  from  Paleftine, 
and  encamped  at  Raphia,  between  Rhinocorura  and  Gaza,  at 
the  latter  of  which  cities  the  two  armies  met.  That  of  Anti- 
oehus  was  fometbing  more  numerous  than  the  other.  His  for¬ 
ces  confided  of  72,000  foot,  12,000  horfe,  and  102  elephants. 
He  firlt  encamped  within  J  ten  furlongs,  and  foon  after  within 
five  of  the  enemy.  All  the  time  they  lay  lo  near  one  another, 
they  were  perpetually  fkirntiftiing,  either  when  they  went  to 
fetch  frefh  water,  or  in  foraging  ;  particulars  alfo  diftingnifhed 
themfelves  upon  thefe  occafions. 

Theodotus,  the  iEtolian,  who  had  ferved  many  years  un¬ 
der  the  Egyptians,  favoured  by  the  darknefs  of  the  night,  entered 
their  camp,  accompanied  only  by  two  perfons.  He  was  taken 
for  an  Egyptian  ;  fo  that  he  advanced  as  far  as  Ptolemy’s  tent, 
with  a  defign  to  kill  him,  and  by  that  bold  adtion  to  put  an  end 
to  the  war  ;  but  the  king  happening  not  to  be  in  his  tent,  he  kill¬ 
ed  his  firft  phyfician,  having  miftaken  him  for  Ptolemy.  He  al¬ 
fo  wounded  two  other  perlons  ;  and  during  the  alarm  and  noife 
which  this  attempt  occaiioned,  heefcaped  to  his  camp. 

But  at  laft  the  two  kings,  refolving  to  decide  their  quarrel, 
drew  up  their  armies  in  battle-array.  They  rode  from  one  body 
to  another,  at  the  head  of  their  lines,  to  animate  their  troops. 
Arfinoe,  the  After  and  wife  of  Ptolemy,  not  only  exhorted  the 
foldiers  to  behave  manfully  before  the  battle,  but  did  not  leave 
her  hufband  even  during  the  heat  of  the  engagement.  The  iffue 
of  it  was,  Antiochus,  being  at  the  head  of  his  right  wing,  de¬ 
feated  the  enemy’s  left  ;  but  whilft  hurried  on  by  an  inconiide- 
rate  ardour,  he  engaged  too  warmly  in  the  purfuit,  Ptolemy, 

•  A.  M.  3787.  Apt.  J.  C.  21 7.  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  241—248. 
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who  had  been  as  fuccefsful  in  the  other  wing,  charged  Antiochus* 
centre  in  flank,  which  was  then  uncovered,  and  broke  it  before 
it  was  poflible  for  that  prince  to  come  to  its  relief.  An  old  offi¬ 
cer,  who  faw  which  way  the  dull  flew,  concluded  that  the  cen¬ 
tre  was  defeated,  and  accordingly  made  Antiochus  obferve  it  s 
,  but  though  he  faced  about  that  inftant,  he  came  too  late  tc» 
amend  his  fault,  and  found  the  reft  of  his  army  broke  and  put 
to  flight.  He  himfelf  was  now  obliged  to  provide  for  his  retreat, 
and  retired  to  Raphia,  and  afterwards  to  Gaza,  with  the  lofs  of 
10,000  men  killed,  and  4000  taken  prifoners.  Finding  it  would 
now  be  impoffible  for  him  to  continue  the  campaign  againft  Ptole¬ 
my,  he  abandoned  all  his  conquefts,  and  retreated  to  Antioch  with 
the  remains  of  his  army.  This  battle  of  Raphia  was  fought  at 
the  fame  time  with  that  in  which  Hannibal  defeated  Flaminius 
the  conful  on  the  banks  of  the  lake  Thrafymene  in  Hetruria. 

After  Antiochus’  retreat,  all  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine  fub- 
mitted  with  great  cheerfulnefs  to  Ptolemy.  Having  been  long 
fubjeft  to  the  Egyptians,  they  were  more  inclined  to  them  than  to 
Antiochus.  The  conqueror’s  court  was  foon  crowded  with  am- 
baffadors  from  all  the  cities,  and  from  Judaea  among  the  reft,  to 
pay  homage  to,  and  offer  him  prefents  ;  and  all  met  with  a  graci¬ 
ous  reception. 

*  Ptolemy  was  defirous  of  making  a  progrefs  through  the 
conquered  provinces,  and,  among  other  cities,  he  viflted  Jerufa- 
lem.  He  faw  f  the  temple  there,  and  even  offered  facriftces  to 
the  God  of  Ifrael ;  making  at  the  fame  time  oblations,  -and  be¬ 
llowing  conftderable  gifts.  However,  not  being  fatisned  with 
viewing  it  from  the  outward  court,  beyond  which  no  Gentile 
was  allowed  to  go,  he  wfas  determined  to  enter  the  fandtuary,  and 
even  as  far  as  the  Holy  of  Holies  ;  to  which  no  one  was  allowed 
accefs  but  the  high-prieft,  and  that  but.  once  every  year,  on  the 
day  of  the  great  expiation.  The  report  of  this  being  foon  fpread, 
occalioned  a  great  tumult.  The  high-prieft  informed  him  of  the 
holinefs  of  the  place,  and  the  exprefs  law  of  God,  by  which  he 
was  forbid  to  enter  it.  The  priefts  and  Levites  drew  together 
in  a  body  to  oppofe  his  rafti  deiign,  which  the  people  alfo  conjur¬ 
ed  him  to  lay  alide.  And  now  ail  places  echoed  with  the  la- 

*  Maccab.  1.  iii.  C.  I. 

f  The  third  book  of  Maccabees,  whence  this  Rory  is  extracted,  is  not 
admitted  by  the  church  among  the  canonical  books  of  feripture,  any  more 
.than  the  fourth.  They  are  prior,  with  regard  to  the  order  of  time,  to  the 
two  firft.  Dr.  Prideaux,  fpeaking  of  the  third  book,  fays,  that  the  ground¬ 
work  of  the  flory  is  true,  though  the  author  changed  fome  circumftances  of 
..it,  by  intermixing  fabulous  incidents. 
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mentations  which  were  made,  on  account  of  the  profanation  to 
which  their  temple  would  be  expofed  ;  and  in  all  places  the  peo¬ 
ple  were  lifting  up  their  hands,  to  implore  heaven  not  to  fuffer  it. 
However,  all  this  oppofition,  inftead  of  prevailing  with  the 
king,  only  inflamed  his  curiofity  the  more.  He  forced  in  as  far 
as  the  fecond  court  ;  but  as  he  was  preparing  to  enter  the  temple 
itfelf,  God  ftruck  him  with  a  fudden  terror,  which  threw  him  in¬ 
to  fuch  prodigious  diforder,  that  he  was  carried  off  half  dead. 
After  this  he  left  the  city,  highly  exafperated  againft  the  Jewifh 
nation,  on  account  of  the  accident  which  had  befallen  him,  and 
highly  threatened  it  with  his  revenge.  He  accordingly  kept  his 
word,  and  the  following  year  raifed  a  cruel  perfecution,  efpeci- 
ally  againft  the  Jews  of  Alexandria,  whom  he  endeavourecf  to  re¬ 
duce  by  force  to  worfhip  falfe  deities. 

* -The  inftant  that  Antiochus,  after  the  battle  of  Raphia,  ar¬ 
rived  in  Antioch,  he  fent  an  embaffy  to  Ptolemy,  to  fue  for  peace. 
The  circumftance  which  prompted  him  to  this  was,  his  fufpeft- 
ing  the  fidelity  of  his  people ;  for  he  could  not  but  perceive 
that  his  credit  and  authority  were  very  much  leffened  fince  his 
laft  defeat.  Befides,  it  was  high  time  for  him  to  turn  his  arms 
towards  Achseus,  and  check  the  progrefs  he  made,  which  in- 
creafed  daily.  To  obviate  the  danger  which  threatened  him  on 
that  fide,  he  concluded  that  it  would  be  fafeft  for  him  to  make 
a  peace  upon  any  terms  with  Ptolemy,  to  avoid  being  oppofed 
by  two  fuch  powerful  enemies,  who,  invading  him  on  both  fides, 
would  certainly  overpower  him  at  laft.  He  therefore  invefted 
lu's  ambaffadors  with  full  power  to  give  up  to  Ptolemy  thofe 
provinces  which  were  the  fubjeft  of  their  conteft,  i.  e.  Coelofyria 
and  Paleftine.  Coelofyria  included  that  part  of  Syria  which  lies 
between  the  mountains  Libanus  and  Antilibanus  ;  and  Paleftine, 
all  the  country  which  anciently  was  the  inheritance  of  the  chil¬ 
dren  of  Ifrael ;  and  the  coaft  of  thefe  two  provinces  was  what 
the  Greeks  called  Phoenicia.  Antiochus  confented  to  refign  up 
all  this  country  to  the  king  of  Egypt,  to  purchafe  a  peace  at 
this  juncture  ;  choofing  rather  to  give  up  this  part  of  his  domi¬ 
nions,  than  hazard  the  lofing  of  them  all.  A  truce  was  there¬ 
fore  agreed  for  12  months;  and  before  the  expiration  of  that 
time,  a  peace  was  concluded  on  the  fame  terms,  Ptolemy,  who 
might  have  taken  advantage  of  this  vi&ory  for  conquering  all 
Syria,  was  defirous  of  putting  an  end  to  the  war,  that  he  might 
have  an  opportunity  of  devoting  himfelf  entirely  to  his  pleafures. 
His  fubjects,  knowing  his  want  of  fpirit  and  effeminacy,  could 

*  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  428.  Juftin,  1.  xxx.  c.  x.  Hieron.  in  Daniel,  c.  xr. 
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not  conceive  how  it  had  been  pofiible  for  him  to  have  been  fo 
fuccefsful ;  and  at  the  fame  time  they  were  difpleafed  at  his 
having  concluded  a  peace,  by  which  he  had  tied  up  his  ham  s. 
The  difcontent  they  conceived  on  this  account,  was  the  chief 
fotirce  of  the  diforders  in  Egypt,  which  at  lad  rofe  to  an  open 
rebellion  :  fo  that  Ptolemy,  by  endeavouring  to  avoid  a  foreign 
war,  drew  one  upon  himfelf  in  the  centre  of  his  own  dominions. 

*  Antiochus,  after  having  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptolemy, 
devoted  his  whole  attention  to  the  war  againft  Achaeus,  and 
made  all  the  preparations  neceffary  for  taking  the  field.  At 
lad  he  paffed  mount  Taurus,  and  entered  Afia  Minor  with  an 
intention  to  fubdue  it.  Here  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  At- 
talus  king  of  Pergamus,  by  virtue  of  which  they  united  then- 
forces  againft  the  common  enemy.  They  attacked  him  with  fo 
much  vigour,  that  he  abandoned  the  open  country  to  them,  and 
fhut  himfelf  up  in  Sardis,  to  which  Antiochus  laying  fiege,  Achas- 
us  held  it  out  above  a  year.  Hevoften  made  fnllies,  and  a  great 
many  battles  were  fought  under  the  walls  of  the  city.  At  lad, 
by  a  ftratagem  of  Ligoras,  one  of  Antiochus’s  commanders, 
Sardis  was  taken.  Achseus  retired  into  the  citadel,  where  he 
defended  himfelf,  till  he  was  delivered  up  by  two  traitorous  Cre¬ 
tans.  'Phis  fa£t  confirms  the  truth  of  the  proverb,  which  faid 
that  the  j  “  Cretans  were  liars  and  knaves.” 

%  Ptolemy  Philopater  had  made  a  treaty  with  Achseus,  and 
was  very  forry  for  his  being  fo  clofely  blocked  up  in  the  caftle 
of  Sardis ;  and  therefore  commanded  Sofibes  to  relieve  him  at 
any  price  whatfoever.  There  was  then  in  Ptolemy’s  court  a 
very  cunning  Cretan,  Bolis^by  name,  who  had  lived  a  confider- 
able  time  at  Sardis.  Sofibes  confulted  this  man,  and  afked  whe¬ 
ther  he  could  not  think  on  fome  method  for  Achaeus’s  efcape. 
The  Cretan  defired  time  to  confider  of  it ;  and  returning  to  So¬ 
fibes,  offered  to  undertake  it,  and  explained  to  liim'tlie  manner 
in  which  he  intended  to  proceed.  Pie  told  him,  that  he  had  an 
intimate  friend,  who  was  alfo  his  near  relation,  Cambvlus  by 
name,  a  captain  in  the  Cretan  troops  in  Antiochus’s  fervice : 
that  he  commanded  at  that  time  in  a  fort  behind  the  caftle  of 
Sardis,  and  that  he  would  prevail  with  him  to  let  Achseus  ef¬ 
cape  that  way.  Plis  project  being  approved,  he  was  fent  with 
the  titmoft  fpeed  to  Sardis  to  put  it  in  execution,  and  10  §  ta¬ 
lents  were  given  him  to  defray  his  expences,  See.  and  a  much. 

*  A.  M.  3778.  Ant.  J.  C.  226.  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  444. 

f  Kozins  Oli'l  KOCKOC  Syria.  S.  Paul,  Epift.  ad  Tit.  i.  12. 

i  Polyb.  1,  via.  p.  522 — 331.  §  io,ooo  Prencii  crowns. 
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more  confiderable  furn  promifed  him  in  cafe  he  fucceeded.  Af¬ 
ter  his  arrival,  he  communicates  the  affair  to  Cambylus,  when 
thofe  two  mifcreants  agree,  for  their  greater  advantage,  to  go  - 
and  reveal  their  defign  to  Antiochus.  They  offered  that  prince, 
as  they  themfelves  had  determined,  to  play  their  parts  fo  well, 
that  inftead  of  procuring  Achatus’s  efcape,  they  would  bring 
him  to  him,  upon  condition  of  receiving  a  conliderable  reward, 
to  be  divided  among  them,  as  well  as  the  ten  talents  which  Bolis 
Bad  already  received. 

*  Antiochus  was  overjoyed  at  what  he  had  heard,  and  pro- 
mifed  them  a  reward  that  fufficed  to  engage  them  to  do  him  that 
important  fervice.  Upon  this  Bolis,  by  Cambylus’s  afiiftance, 
cafdy  got  admiilion  into  the  caftle,  where  the  credentials  he  pro¬ 
duced  from  Sofibes,  and  fome  other  of  Achasus’s  friends,  gained 
I.im  the  entire  confidence  of  that  ill-fated  prince.  Accordingly 
be  trufted  himfelf  to  thofe  two  wretches,  who,  the  inftant  he 
■was  out  of  the  caftle,  feized  and  delivered  him  to  Antiochus. 
This  king  caufed  him  to  be  immediately  beheaded,  and  thereby 
put  an  end  to  that  war  of  Afia  ;  for  the  moment  thofe  who  ftill 
Xuftaincd  the  fiege  heard  of  Acbaeus’s  death,  they  furrendered  ; 
and  a  little  after,  all  the  other  places  in  the  provinces  of  Afia 
did  the  lame. 

-j-  It  was  about  this  time  that  the  difcontent  of  the  Egyptians 
r.gainft  Philopater  began  to  break  out.  According  to  Polybius, 
it  occafioned  a  civil  war  ;  but  neither  himfelf  nor  any  other  au¬ 
thor  gives  us  the  particulars  of  it. 

p  We  alfo  read  in  Livy,  that  the  Romans  fome  time  after  fer.-t 
deputies  to  Ptolemy  and  Cleopatra,  doubtlefs  the  fame  queen 
who  before  was  called  Arfinoe,  to  renew  their  ancient  friendfnip 
and  alliance  with  Egypt.  Thefe  carried  as  a  prefent  to  the 
king,  a  robe  and  purple  tunic,  with  an  $  ivory  chair  ;  and  to 
the  queen  an  embroidered  robe,  and  a  purple  fcarf.  Such  kind 
©f  prtfents  (how  the  happy  fimplicity  which  in  thofe  ages  pre¬ 
vailed  among  the  Romans. 

Philopater  had  at  this  time  by  **  Arfinoe,  his  wife  and  filler, 

a  fon 

*  A.  M.  3789.  Ant.  J  C.  21 5.  t  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  444, 

J  A.  M.  3794.  Ant.  J.  C.  210.  Liv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  4. 

§  This  was  allowed  in  Rome  to  none  but  the  higheft  officers  in  the  (late. 

jj  A  M.  3795.  Ant.  J.  C.  209.  Juftin,  1  xxx.  c.  4. 

-*  Juftin  calls  her  Eurydice.  In  cafe  he  is  not  miftuken,  this  queen  had 
three  names,  Arfinoe,  Cleopatra,  and  Eurydice.  But  Cleopatra  was  a  name 
common  ro  the  queens  of  Egypt,  as  that  of  Ptolemy  was  to  the  kings.  As 
Archbilhop  Ullier  places  the  adventure  of  Hyrcanus  the  Jew  at  the  birth 
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a  fon  called  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  fucceeded  him  at  five 
years  of  age. 

+  Philopaler,  from  the  fignal  viftory  he  had  obtained  over 
Antiochus,  had  abandoned  himfelf  to  pleafures  and  excefles  of 
every  kind.  Agathoclea  his  concubine,  Agathocles  the  bro¬ 
ther  of  that  woman,  and  their  mother,  governed  him  entirely. 
He  fpent  all  his  time  in  gaming,  drinking,  and  the  moil  infa¬ 
mous  irregularities.  His  nights  were  palled  in  debauches,  and 
his  days  in  feafts  and  diffolute  revels.  Forgetting  entirely  the 
king,  inflead  of  applying  himfelf  to  the  affairs  of  ifate,  he  va¬ 
lued  himfelf  upon  preiidingin  concerts,  and  playing  upon  inftru- 
ments.  The  $  women  difpofed  of  every  thing.  They  confer¬ 
red  all  employments  and  governments ;  and  no  one  had  lefs  au¬ 
thority  in  the  kingdom  than  the  prince  himfelf.  SoObes,  an 
old,  artful  miniiter,  who  had  ferved  during  three  reigns,  was  at 
the  helm,  and  his  great  experience  had  made  him  very  capable 
of  the  adminiilration  ;  not  indeed  entirely  in  the  manner  he  de- 
fired,  but  as  the  favourites  would  permit  him  to  aft  ;  and  he 
was  fo  wicked,  as  to  pay  a  blind  obedience  to  the  mod  unjuft 
commands  of  a  corrupt  prince,  and  his  unworthy  favourites. 

||  Arfinoe,  the  king’s  filler  and  wife,  had  no  power  or  autho¬ 
rity  at  court ;  the  favourites  and  the  prime  minifter  did  not 
{how  her  the  leafl  refpeft.  On  the  other  fide,  the  queen  wras 
not  patient  enough  to  fuffer  every  thing  without  murmuring; 
and  they  at  lafl  grew  weary  of  her  Complaints.  The  king,  and 
thofe  who  governed  him,  commanded  Solibes  to  rid  them  of  her. 
Fie  obeyed,  and  employed  for  that  purpofe  one  Philammon, 
who,  without  doubt,  did  not  want  experience  in  fuch  cruel  and 
barbarous  affaflinations. 

This  lafl  aftion,  added  to  fo  many  more  of  the  mod  flagrant 
nature,  difpleafed  the  people  fo  much,  that  Sofibes  rvas  obliged, 
before  the  king’s  death,  to  quit  his  employment.  He  was  fdc- 
teeded  by  Tlepoletnus,  a  young  man  of  quality,  who  had  ligiaa- 
lized  himfelf  in  the  army  by  bis  valour  and  conduct.  He  had 

of  Ptolemy  F.piphanes,  I  had  inferted  it  there  in  the  firft  edition  of  this 
work.  But  as  Jol’ephus,  from  whom  it  is  taken,  fays,  that  it  happened  ?n 
the  reign  of  Seleucus  the  fon  of  Antiochus  the  Great,!  have  trat  sferred  it 
to  that  time,  as  Dean  Prideaux  does  alio,  that  is  to  fay,  to  the  birth  ot  Pto¬ 
lemy  Philometer,  187  years  before  Jet  us  £hrift. 

f  A.  M.  3797.  Ant.  J.  C.  207.  Juftiq,  1.  xxx.  c.  1.  et  2.  Polyt  in 
Excerpt.  Valef.  1.  xv.  xvi. 

§  T ribunatus,  pr.-Efedturas,  et  ducatus  mulieris  ordinabant ;  nec  quif- 
quam  in  regno  fuo  minus,  quam  ipfe  rex,  poterat.  JuiUu, 

j|  JLiv.  1.  xxvii.  c.  4. 
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all  the  voices  in  a  grand  council  held  for  the  cboofing  a  prime 
minifter.  Sofibes  refigned  to  him  the  king’s  feal,  which  was 
the  badge  of  his  office.  Tlepolemus  performed  the  feveral 
functions  of  it,  and  governed  all  the  affairs  of  the  kingdom  dur¬ 
ing  the  king’s  life.  But  though  this  was  not  long,  he  difcover- 
ed  but  too  plainly  that  he  had  not  all  the  qualities  neceffary  for 
fupporting  fo  great  an  employment.  He  had  neither  the  ex¬ 
perience,  ability,  nor  application  of  his  predeceffor.  As  he  had 
the  adminiffration  of  all  the  finances,  and  difpofed  of  all  the  ho¬ 
nours  and  dignities  of  the  ftate,  and  all  payments  paffed  through 
Jus  hands,  e\ety  body,  as  is  ufual,  was  affiduous  in  making  their 
court  to  him.  He  was  extremely  liberal  ;  but  then  his  bounty 
was  bellowed  without  choice  or  difcernment,  and  almoft  folely 
<on  thofe  who  fhared  in  his  parties  ofpleafure.  The  extravagant 
flatteries  of  thofe  who  were  for  ever  crowding  about  his  perfon, 
made  him  fancy  his  talents  fupenor  to  thofe  of  all  other  men. 
He  affumed  haughty  airs,  gave  into  luxury  and  profufion,  and  at 
hfl  grew  infupportable  to  all  the  world. 

The  wars  of  the  Eaft  have  made  me  fufpend  the  relation  of 
the  affairs  that  happened  in  Greece  during  their  continuance  : 
U'e  now  return  to  them. 

SECTION  II. 

THE  jETOMANS  DECLARE  AGAINST  THE  ACH.EAKS, - BATTLE 

OF  CAPHYIA. - UNHAPPY  DEATH  OF  CLEOMENES. 

The  AUtolians  *,  particularly  in  the  time  we  are  now  fpeak- 
ing  of,  were  become  a  very  powerful  people  in  Greece.  Originally 
their  territories  extended  from  the  river  Achelous,  to  the  (trait  of 
the  gulph  of  Corinth,  and  to  the  country  of  the  Locrians,  furnam- 
ed  Ozolae.  But  in  procefs  of  time,  they  had  poffeffed  themfelves 
of  feveral  cities  in  Acarnania,  Theffaly,  and  other  neighbour¬ 
ing  countries.  I  hey  led  much  the  fame  life  upon  land  as  pi¬ 
rates  do  at  fea,  that  is,  they  ex,ercifed  themfelves  perpetually  in 
plunder  and  rapine.  Wholly  bent  on  lucre,  they  did  not  confi- 
<ler  any  gain  as  infamous  or  unlawful ;  and  were  entire  {Bangers 
to  the  laws  of  peace  or  war.  They  were  very  much  inured  to 
toils,  and  intrepid  in  battle.  T.  hey  fignalized  themfelves  parti¬ 
cularly  in  the  war  againft  the  Gauls,  who  made  an  irruption  into 
Greece,  and  fhowed  themfelves  zealous  defenders  of  the  public 
liberty  againft  the  Macedonians.  The  increale  of  their  power 
had  made  them  haughty  and  infolent.  That  haughtinefs  ap- 

*  Strab.  1.x.  p.  450,  Polyb.  p  331.  et  746,  Paufan.  1.x.  p.  630. 
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peared  in  the  anfwer  they  gave  the  Romans,  when  they  fent 
ambaffadors  to  order  them  not  to  infell  Acarnania.  They  ex- 
preffed,  if  we  may  believe  Trogus  Pompeius,  or  Judin  his  epito- 
mifer*,  the  highed  contempt  for  Rome,  which  they  termed  only 
in  its  origin  a  diameful  receptacle  of  thieves  and  robbers,  found¬ 
ed  and  built  by  fratricide,  arid  formed  by  an  affemblage  of  wo¬ 
men  ravifhed  from  the  arms  of  their  parents.  They  added,  that 
the  iEtolians  had  always  didiuguifhed  thcmfelves  in  Greece,  as 
much  by  their  valour  as  their  virtue  and  defcent  ;  that  neither 
Philip  nor  Alexander  his  fon  had  been  formidable  to  them  ;  and 
that  at  a  time  when  the  latter  made  the  whole  earth  tremble, 
they  had  not  been  afraid  to  reject  his  edicts  and  injunctions. 
That  therefore  the  Romans  would  not  do  well  to  roufe  the  jRto- 
lians  againd  them  ;  a  people  whofe  arms  had  extirpated  the 
Gauls,  and  defpifed  the  Macedonians.  The  reader  may,  from 
this  fpeech,  form  a  judgment  of  the  iEtolians,  of  whom  much 
will  be  faid  in  the  ftquel. 

-j-From  the  time  that  Cleomenes  of  Sparta  had  loft  his  king¬ 
dom,  and  Antigonus,  by  his  victory  at  Selafta,  had  in  fome  mea- 
fure  reftored  the  peace  of  Greece,  the  inhabitants  of  Peloponr.e- 
fus,  who  were  tired  by  the  firft  wars,  and  imagined  that  affairs 
voild  always  continue  on  the  fame  foot,  had  laid  their  arms 
afide,  and  totally  negleCted  military  dilcipline.  The  jEtoliai  s 
meditated  taking  advantage  of  this  indolence.  Peace  was  infup- 
portable  to  them,  as  it  obliged  them  to  lubfift  at  their  own  ex¬ 
pence,  accuftomed  as  they  were  to  fupport  themfelves  wholly  by 
rapine.  Antigonus  had  kept  them  in  awe,  and  prevented  them 
from  infefting  their  neighbours ;  but,  after  his  deajh,  defpiiing 
Philip,  becaufe  of  his  youth,  they  marched  into  Peloponnefus 
fword  in  hand,  and  laid  wafte  the  territories  of  the  Mefftnians. 

Aratus,  exafperated  at  this  perfidy  and  infulence,  and  feeing 
that  Timoxenes,  at  that  time  captain-general  of  the  Aehceans, 
endeavoured  to  gain  time,  becaufe  bis  year  was  near  expiring  ; 
as  he  was  nominated  to  fucceed  him  the  following  year,  he  took 
upon  him  the  command  five  days  before  the  due  time,  in  order 
to  march  the  fooner  to  the  aid  of  the  Meffenians.  J  According¬ 
ly,  having  affembled  the  Aehceans,  whofe  vigour  and  ftrength  had 
fuffered  by  repol’e  and  inactivity,  he  was  defeated  near  Caphyia, 
in  a  great  battle  fought  there. 

Aratus  was  charged  with  being  the  caufe  of  this  defeat,  and 
not  without  fome  foundation.  Tie  endeavoured  to*  prove  that 

*  JufHn,L  xxvlli.  c.  2.  f  Pslyo.  iv.p.  2]i — 292.  Flat,  in  Arat.p.  1-049. 

}  A.  M.  3783.  Ant.  J.  C.  ssi. 
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the  lofs  of  the  battle  imputed  to  him  was  not  his  fault.  He 
declared,  that  however  this  might  be,  if  he  had  been  wanting 
in  any  of  the  duties  of  an  able  commander,  he  afked  pardon  ; 
and  entreated  that  his  actions  might  be  examined  with  lefs  ri¬ 
gour  than  indulgence.  His  humility,  on  this  occafion,  changed 
the  minds  of  the  whole  afferobly,  whofe  fury  now  turned  againll 
his  accufers,  and  nothing  was  afterwards  undertaken  but  by  his 
counfel.  However,  the  remembrance  of  his  defeat  had  exceed- 
ing'iv  damped  his  courage,  lo  that  he  behaved  as  a  wife  citizen, 
rather  than  as  an  able  warrior  ;  and  though  the  jEtolians  often 
gave  him  opportunities  to  diftrefs  them,  he  took  no  advantage 
of  them,  but  fuffered  that  people  to  lay  wafte  the  whole  country 
alrnoil  with  impunity. 

The  Achteans  were  therefore  forced  to  apply  to  Macedonia 
again,  and  to  call  in  king  Philip  to  their  affiftance,  in  hopes  that 
the  affection  he  bore  Aratus,  and  the  confidence  he  had  in  him, 
would  incline  that  monarch  to  favour  them.  And  indeed  An- 
tigorus,  at  his  la ih  moments,  had,  above  all  things,  entreated 
Philip  to  keep  well  with  Aratus ;  and  to  follow  his  counfel,  in 
treating  with  the  Achseans.  Some  time  before,  he  had  fent 
him  into  Peloponnefus,  to  form  him  under  his  eye,  and  by 
his  counfels.  Aratus  gave  him  the  beft  reception  in  his  power  ; 
treated  him  with  the  diftinftion  due  to  his  rank  ;  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  inftill  into  him  fuch  principles  and  fentiments,  as 
might  enable  him  to  govern  with  wifJcm  the  great  kingdom  to 
which  he  was  heir.  Accordingly,  that  young  prince  returned 
into  Macedonia  with  the  bigheii  fentiments  of  elfeem  for  Ara¬ 
tus,  and  the  molt  favourable  difpoiilion  with  regard  to  the  wel¬ 
fare  of  Greece. 

But  the  courtiers,  whofe  intereft  it  was  to  remove  a  perfon  of 
Aratus’s  known  probity,  in  order  to  have  the  foie  afeendant 
over  their  voung  prince,  made  that  monarch  fufpedi  his  con¬ 
duct,  and  prevailed  fo  far.  a:  to  make  him  declare  openly  again  11 
Aratus.  Neverthelrfs,  finding  toon  after  that  he  had  been  im- 
pofea  upon,  be  puniihed  the  informers  with  great  leverity,  the 
fide  means  to  bad. h  far  ever  from  princes  that  calumny,  which 
impunity,  and  lometimes  money,  raife  up  and  arm  againft  per- 
fons  of  the  moft  cor.  id  inmate  virtue.  Philip  afterwards  repof. 
ed  the  fame  confidence  ir,  Aratus  as  he  had  formerly  done,  and 
refolved  to  be  guided  by  his  counfels  only  j  which  was  maid  felt 
on  feveral  occafions,  and  particularly  in  the  affair  of  Lacpdsfe- 
monia.  *  That  unhappy  city  was  perpetually  torn  by  fedhions, 


*  Polyb.  I.  iv.  p.  291— 294. 
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•in  one  of  which,  one  of  the  Ephori,  and  a  great  many  other 
citizens,  were  killed,  becaufe  they  had  declared  for  king  Philip. 
When  that  prince  arrived  from  Macedonia,  he  give  audience  to 
the  ambafifadors  of  Sparta  at  Tegea,  whither  he  had  fent  for 
them.  In  the  council  he  held  there,  feveral  were  of  opinion, 
that  he  (hould  treat  that  city  as  Alexander  had  treated  Thebes. 
But  the  king  rejefted  that  propofal  with  horror,  and  contented 
himfelf  with  punifning  the  principal  authors  of  the  infurredbon. 
Such  an  inltance  of  moderation  and  wifdom  in  a  king,  who  was 
but  1 7  years  of  age,  was  greatly  admired ;  and  every  one  was 
perfuaded,  that  it  was  owing  to  the  good  counfels  of  Aratus. 
However,  he  did  not  always  make  the  fame  ufe  of  them. 

*  Being  arrived  at  Corinth,  complaints  were  made  to  him  by 
many  cities  againfl:  the  xEtolians  ;  and  accordingly  war  was  un- 
animoufly  declared  againft  them.  This  was  called  the  war  of 
the  allies,  which  began  much  about  the  fame  time  that  Hannibal 
was  meditating  the  liege  of  Saguntum.  This  decree  was  fent 
to  all  the  cities,  and  ratified  in  the  general  affembly  of  the  AcIke- 
ans.  The  iEtolians,  on  the  other  fide,  prepared  for  war,  and 
elected  Scopas  their  general,  the  principal  contriver  of  the  broils 
they  had  raifed,  and  the  havoc  they  had  made.  Philip  uow 
marched  back  his  forces  into  Macedonia  ;  and,  whilil  they  were 
in  winter-quarters,  was  very  diligent  in  making  the  neceffary 
military  preparations.  He  endeavoured  to  ftrengthen  himfelf 
by  the  aid  of  his  allies,  few  of  whom  anfwered  his  views,  col¬ 
ouring  their  delays  with  falfe  and  fpecious  pretences.  He  alfo 
fent  to  king  Ptolemy,  to  entreat  him  not  to  aid  the  iEtolians 
either  with  men  or  money. 

•j-  Cleomenes  was  at  that  time  in  Egypt  ;  but  as  an  horrid  li- 
centioufnefs  prevailed  in  that  court,  and  the  king  regarded  no¬ 
thing  but  p'eafures  and  exceffes  ot  every  kind,  Cleomenes  led 
a  very  melancholy  life  there.  NevertliL-lefs  Ptolemy,  in  the 
beginning  of  his  reign,  had  made  ufe  of  Cleomenes:  for,  as  he 
was  afraid  of  his  brother  Magas,  who,  on  his  mother’s  account, 
had  great  authority  and  power  over  the  foldiery,  he  contrafted 
a  ftridter  amity  with  Cleomenes,  and  admitted  him  into  his 
mod  fecret  councils,  in  which  means  lor  getting  rid  of  Ins  bro¬ 
ther  were  confulted.  Cleomenes  was  the  only  perfon  who  op- 
pofed  it  ;  he  declaring,  that  a  king  cannot  have  any  miniflers 
more  zealous  for  his  fervice,  or  more  obliged  to  aid  him  in  fuf- 
taining  the  weighty  burden  of  government,  than  his  brothers. 

•  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  194 — 299. 

f  A.  M.  3784.  Ant.  J.  C.  2to.  Plut.  in  Cleorn.  p.  820 — 823. 
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This  advice  prevailed  for  that  time  :  but  Ptolemy’s  fears  and 
fufpicions  returning,  he  imagined  there  would  be  no  way  to  get 
xid  of  them,  but  by  taking  away  the  life  of  him  that  occafioned 
them.  *  After  this  he  thought  himfelf  fecure  ;  fondly  con¬ 
cluding,  that  he  had  no  enemies  to  fear,  either  at  home  or 
abroad  ;  becaufe  Antigonus  and  Seleucus,  at  their  death,  had 
left  no  other  fuccefiors  but  Philip  and  Antiochus,  both  whom 
he  defpifed  on  account  of  their  minority.  In  this  fecurity  he 
devoted  himielf  entirely  to  all  forts  of  pleafures,  which  were 
never  interrupted  by  cares  or  applications  of  any  kind.  Neither 
his  courtiers,  nor  thofe  who  had  employments  in  the  Hate,  dared 
to  approach  him  ;  and  he  would  fcarce  deign  to  bellow  the 
leak  attention  to  what  paffed  in  the  neighbouring  kingdoms. 
That,  however,  was  what  employed  the  attention  of  his  prede- 
ceffors,  even  more  than  the  affairs  of  their  own  dominions.  > 
Being  pofleffed  of  Coelofyria  and  Cyprus,  they  awed  the  kings 
of  Syria  both  by  fea  and  land.  As  the  moll  confiderable  citie-, 
the  polls  and  harbours,  which  lie  along  the  coaft,  from  Pam- 
phylia  to  the  Hellefpont,  and  the  places  in  the  neighbour¬ 
hood  of  Lyfimachia,  were  fubjedl  to  them  ;  from  thence  they 
had  an  eye  on  the  princes  of  Alia,  and  even  on  theiflands.  How 
would  it  have  been  poffible  for  any  one  to  move  in  Thrace  and 
Macedonia,  whilft  they  had  the  command  of  Ene,  or  Maronea, 
and  of  cities  that  lay  at  a  itill  greater  diflance  ?  With  fo  exten- 
five  a  dominion,  and  fo  many  ilrong  places,  which  ferved  them 
as  barriers,  their  own  kingdom  was  Secure.  They  therefore  had 
always  great  real'on  to  keep  a  watchful  eye  over  what  was  tranf- 
adting  without  doors.  Ptolemy,  on  the  contrary,  difdained  to 
give  himfelf  that  trouble  ;  wine  and  women  being  his  only  plea- 
fure  and  employment. 

With  fuch  difpolitions,  the  reader  will  eallly  fuppofe  that  he 
could  have  no  great  efteem  for  Cleomenes.  The  inflant  the 
latter  had  news  of  Antigonus’s  death,  that  the  Acbaeans  were 
engaged  in  a  great  war  with  the  -/Etolians,  that  the  Lacedie- 
mouians  were  united  with  the  latter  again!!  the  Acliteans  and 
Macedonians,  and  that  all  things  feemed  to  recal  him  to  his 
native  country,  he  folicited  earneitly  to  leave  Alexandria.  He 
therefore  implored  the  king  to  favour  him  with  troops  and  mu¬ 
nitions  of  war  lullicient  for  his  return.  Finding  he  could  not 
obtain  his  requell,  he  delired  that  he  at  Icail  might  be  fuffered 
to  depart  with  his  family,  and  be  allowed  to  embrace  the  favour¬ 
able  opportunity  for  re-poffeliing  himfelf  of  his  kingdom.  But 


*  Polyb.  1.  v.  p.  380—385. 
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Ptolemy  was  too  much  employed  in  his  pleafures,  to  lend  an  ear 
to  Cieomenes’s  entreaties. 

Sofibes,  who  at  that  time  had  great  authority  in  the  kingdom, 
affembled  his  friends  ;  and  in  this  council  a  relolution  was  form¬ 
ed,  not  to  furnifh  Cleomenes  either  with  a  fleet  or  provifions. 
They  believed  that  a  needlefs  expence  ;  for,  from  the  death  of 
Antigonus,  all  affairs  without  doors  had  feemed  to  them  of  no 
importance.  Befides,  this  council  were  apprehenfive,  that  as 
Antigonus  was  dead,  and  as  there  was  none  to  oppofe  Cleome¬ 
nes,  that  prince,  after  having  made  an  expeditious  conqueft  of 
Greece,  would  become  a  very  formidable  enemy  to  Egypt : 
what  increafed  their  fears  was,  his  having  thoroughly  ftudied  the 
ftate  of  their  kingdom,  his  knowing  its  ftrong and  weak  fide,  his 
having  the  king  in  the  utmoft  contempt,  and  feeing  a  great  many 
parts  of  the  kingdom  feparatea  and  at  a  great  diftance,  which 
an  enemy  might  have  a  thoufand  opportunities  of  invading.  For 
thefe  reafons,  it  was  not  thought  proper  to  grant  Cleomenes 
the  fleet  and  other  l'uccours  he  defired.  On  the  other  fide,  to 
give  fo  bold  and  enterprifing  a  prince  leave  to  depart,  after  hav¬ 
ing  refufed  him  in  fo  contemptuous  a  manner,  would  be  making 
an  enemy  of  him,  who  would  certainly,  one  time  or  other,  re¬ 
member  the  affront  which  had  been  put  upon  him.  Sofibes  was 
therefore  of  opinion,  that  it  was  not  even  fafe  to  allow  him  his 
liberty  in  Alexandria.  A  word  which  Cleomenes  had  let  drop, 
came  then  into  his  mind.  In  a  council,  where  Magas  was  the 
fubjeft  of  the  debate,  that  prime  minifler  was  afraid  left  this 
prince  fliould  prevail  with  the  foreign  foidiers  to  make  an  in- 
furre&ion  :  “  I  anfvver  for  them,”  fays  Cleomenes,  fpeaking  of 
thole  of  Peloponnefus ;  “  and  you  may  depend,  that  upon  the 
“  firft  fignal  I  gave,  they  all  will  take  up  arms  in  your  favour.” 
This  made  Sofibes  hefitate  no  longer  :  on  a  fiftitious  accufation, 
and  which  he  corroborated  by  a  letter  he  himfelf  had  forged  in 
that  unhappy  prince’s  name,  he  prevailed  with  the  king  to  feize 
his  perfon,  and  to  imprifon  him  in  a  fecure  place,  and  maintain 
him  always  in  the  manner  he  had  hitherto  done,  with  the  liberty 
of  feeing  his  friends,  but  not  of  going  abroad. 

This  treatment  threw  Cleomenes  into  the  deepeft  affli&ion  and 
melancholy.  As  he  did  not  perceive  any  end  of  his  calamities, 
he  formed  fuch  a  refolution,  in  concert  with  thofe  friends  who 
ufed  to  vifit  him,  as  defpair  only  could  fuggeft  ;  and  this  was, 
to  return  the  injuftice  of  Ptolemy  by  force  of  arms ;  to  ftir  up 
his  fubjecfts  againft  him  ;  to  die  a  death  worthy  of  Sparta  ;  and 
not  to  wait,  as  flailed  vi&ims,  till  it  was  thought  proper  to  fa- 
crifice  them. 
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His  friends  having  found  means  to  get  him  out  of  the  prifon, 
they  all  ran  in  a  body,  with  drawn  fwords,  into  all  the  ftreets ; 
exhorting  and  calling  upon  the  populace  to  recover  their  liberty; 
but  not  a  man  joined  them.  They  killed  the  governor  of  the 
city,  and  fome  other  noblemen  who  came  to  oppofe  them,  and 
afterwards  ran  to  the  citadel,  with  intention  to  force  the  gates 
of  it,  and  fet  all  the  prifoners  at  liberty  ;  but  they  found  thefe 
fhut  and  ftrongly  barricadoed.  Cleomenes  now  loll  all  hopes, 
ran  up  and  down  the  city,  during  which  not  a  foul  either  fol¬ 
lowed  or  oppofed  him  ;  but  all  fled  through  fear.  But  feeing 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  them  to  fucceed  in  their  enterprife, 
they  terminated  it  in  a  tragical  and  bloody  manner,  by  running 
upon  each  other’s  fwords,  to  avoid  the  infamy  of  punilhment. 
Thus  died  Cleomenes,  after  reigning  16  years  over  Sparta. 
The  king  cauled  his  body  to  be  hanged  on  a  crofs,  and  ordered 
his  mother,  children,  and  all  the  women  who  attended  them,  to 
be  put  to  death.  When  that  unhappy  princefs  was  brought  to 
the  place  of  execution,  the  only  favour  fhe  afked  was,  that  file 
might  die  before  her  children.  But  they  began  with  them  ;  a 
torment  more  grievous  to  a  mother  than  death  itfelf ;  after 
which  file  prefented  her  neck  to  the  executioner,  faying  only 
thefe  words,  “  Ah  !  my  dear  children,  to  what  a  place  did  you 
4t  come !” 

The  defign  of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  reform  Sparta,  and  re¬ 
vive  its  ancient  difeipline,  was  certainly  very  laudable  in  itfelf : 
and  both  had  reafon  to  think,  that  in  a  ftate  wholly  infe&ed  and 
corrupted  as  that  of  Sparta  then  was,  to  pretend  to  reform  abufes 
one  after  another,  and  remedy  diforders  by  degrees,  was  only 
cutting  off  the  heads  of  an  Hydra  ;  and  therefore  that  it  would 
be  abfolutely  necefi'ary  to  root  up  the  evil  at  one  blow.  How¬ 
ever,  I  cannot  fay  whether  Plato’s  maxim  *  fiiould  not  take 
place  here,  viz.  that  nothing  fiiould  be  attempted  in  a  ftate,  but 
what  the  citizens  might  be  prevailed  on  to  admit  by  gentle 
means ;  and  that  violence  fiiould  never  be  employed.  Are 
there  not  fome  difeafes  in  which  medicines  would  only  haften 
death  ?  And  have  not  f  fome  diforders  gained  fo  great  an  afeen- 
dant  in  a  ftate,  that  to  attempt  a  reformation  at  fiich  a  time, 
would  only  difeover  the  impotency  of  the  magiftrates  and  laws  ? 


*  Jubet  Plato,  quem  ego  auftorem  vehementer  fequor,  Tantum  conten¬ 
dere  m  republics,  quantum  probare  civibus  tuis  poffis :  vim  neque  parent! 
neque  patrix  afferre  oportere.  Cic.  1.  i.  Epift.  9.  ad  Famil. 

f  Decebat  omittere  potius  prsevalida  et  adulta  vitia,  quam  h.oc  ad- 
fequi,  ut  palam  fierct  quibus  flagitiis  impares  efl'emus.  Tacit.  Annal.  f 
iii.  c.  S3- 
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But,  a  circumftance  which  admits  of  no  excufe  in  Cleomenes, 
is,  his  having,  againft  all  the  laws  of  reafon  and  jullice,  murder¬ 
ed  the  Ephori,  in  order  to  get  fuccefs  in  his  enterprife :  a  con- 
dudt  abfolutely  tyrannical,  unworthy  of  a  Spartan,  and  more 
unworthy  of  a  king,  and  which  at  the  fame  time  feemed  to  give 
a  fandtion  to  thole  tyrants,  who  alterwards  made  luch  wild 
havoc  in  Lacedsemonia :  and  indeed  Cleomenes  himfelf  has 
been  called  a  tyrant  by  fome  hiltorians,  with  whom  they  even 
began  *  the  fuccefiion  of  tyrants. 

•J-  During  the  three  years  that  Cleomenes  had  left  Sparta,  the 
citizens  had  not  thought  of  nominating  kings,  from  the  hopes 
they  entertained  that  he  would  return  again  ;  and  they  always 
preferved  the  highetl  efteetn  and  veneration  for  him :  but  as  foon 
as  news  was  brought  of  his  death,  they  proceeded  to  the  elec¬ 
tion  of  kings.  They  firft  nominated  Agelipolis,  a  child  def- 
cended  from  one  of  the  royal  families,  and  appointed  his  uncle 
Cleomenes  his  governor.  Afterwards  they  chofe  Lycurgus, 
none  of  whofe  anceftors  had  reigned,  but  who  had  bribed  the 
Ephori,  by  giving  each  of  them  a  J  talent,  which  was  putting 
the  crown  to  fale  at  a  very  low  price.  They  foon  had  reafon 
to  repent  their  choice,  which  was  in  diredt  oppofition  to  all  laws, 
and  never  had  example.  The  fadtious  party,  which  oppofed 
Philip  openly,  and  committed  the  moll  enormous  violences  in 
the  city,  had  prefided  in  this  election ;  and  immediately  after, 
they  caufed  Sparta  to  declare  in  favour  of  the  iEtolians. 


SECTION  III. 

▼  ARIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP. - A  PEACE  CONCLUDED 

BETWEEN  HIM  AND  THE  ACHjEANS,  AND  THE 
^ETOLIANS. 

We  §  have  already  related,  that  Philip,  king  of  Macedon, 
being  called  in  by  the  Achaeans  to  their  aid,  was  come  to  Co¬ 
rinth,  where  their  general  affembly  was  held,  and  that  there 
war  had  been  unanimoufly  declared  againft  the  iEtolians.  The 
king  returned  afterwards  to  Macedonia,  to  make  the  neceflary 
preparations  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

Philip  brought  over  Scerdiledes  to  the  alliance  with  the 

*  Poft  mortem  Cleomenis,  qui  primus  Tyrannus  Lacedaemon!*  fuit. — 
Liv.  i.  xxxiv.  p.  26. 

f  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  301.  $  1000  crowns. 

§  A.  M.  3784.  Ant.  J.  C.  220.  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  294— 306. 
vol.  vi.  B  b  Achseans. 
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Achasans.  He  was,  as  has  been  cbferved,  a  petty  king  of  Illy¬ 
ria.  The  iEtolians,  whofe  ally  he  was,  had  broke  their  engage¬ 
ments  with  him,  by  refufmg  to  give  him  a  certain  ffiare  of  the 
fpoils  they  had  made  at  the  taking  of  Cynethium,  according  to 
the  articles  agreed  upon  between  them.  Philip  embraced  with 
joy  this  opportunity  of  revenging  their  perfidy. 

*  Demet  rius  of  Pharos  joined  alfo  with  Philip.  We  have  al¬ 
ready  l'een  that  the  Romans,  in  whofe  favour  he  had  declared  at 
firft,  had  bellowed  on  him  feveral  of  the  cities  they  had  conquer¬ 
ed  in  Illyria.  As  the  chief  revenue  of  thofe  petty  princes  had 
confided  hitherto  in  the  fpoils  they  got  from  their  neighbours, 
when  the  Romans  were  removed,  he  could  not  forbear  plunder¬ 
ing  the  cities  and  territories  fubjedl  to  them.  Befides,  Demetri¬ 
us,  as  well  as  Scerdiledes,  had  failed  on  the  fame  defign  beyond 
the  city  of  Iffus,  which  was  a  direft  infradiion  of  the  chief  article 
of  the  treaty  concluded  with  queen  Teuta.  For  thefe  reafons 
the  Romans  declared  war  again!!  Demetrius.  Accordingly  JEmi- 
lius  attacked  him  with  great  vigour,  difpoffeffed  him  of  his  ftrong- 
ed  fortreffes,  and  beiieged  him  in  Pharos,  from  whence  he  ef- 
caped  with  the  utmoft  difficulty.  The  city  furrendered  to  the 
Romans,  j-  Demetrius,  being  difpoffeffed  of  all  his  dominions, 
fled  to  Philip,  who  received  him  with  open  arms.  This  offend¬ 
ed  the  Romans  very  much,  who  thereupon  fent  ambaffadors  to 
him,  demanding  Demetrius  to  be  delivered  up.  However  Phi¬ 
lip,  who  revolved  at  that  time  the  defign  which  broke  out  foon 
after,  paid  no  regard  to  their  demand,  and  Demetrius  fpent  the 
remainder  of  his  days  with  that  monarch.  He  was  a  valiant  and 
bold  man,  but  at  the  fame  time  ralh  and  inconfiderate  in  his  en- 
terprifes ;  and  his  courage  was  entirely  void  of  prudence  and 
judgment. 

The  Achteans,  being  on  the  point  of  engaging  in  a  confider- 
able  war,  fent  to  their  allies.  The  Acarnanians  joined  them 
very  cheerfully,  though  at  their  great  danger,  as  they  lay  neared 
the  JEtolians,  and  confequently  were  mod  expofed  to  the  inroads 
of  that  people.  Polybius  praifgp  their  fidelity  exceedingly. 

The  people  of  Epirus  did  not  Ihow  fo  much  good-will,  and 
feemed  defirous  of  continuing  neuter  :  neverthelefs,  they  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  war  a  little  after. 

Deputies  were  alfo  fent  to  king  Ptolemy  to  defire  him  not  to 
sffid  the  iEtolians  either  with  troops  or  money. 


*  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  1 71— -1 74.  Liv.  iv,  p.  a8,y— - 305—- 330. 
f  Liv.  I.  xxii,  n.  3  g. 
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The  MefTenians,  for  whofe  fake  that  war  had  been  firft  begun, 
no  way  anfwered  the  hopes  which  had  been  naturally  entertained, 
•viz.  of  their  employing  their  whole  force  to  carry  it  on. 

The  Lacedaemonians  had  declared  at  firft  for  the  Achaean?, 
but  the  contrary  faction  caufed  the  decree  to  be  reverfed,  and 
they  joined  the  Attoliar.s.  It  was  on  this  occaflon,  as  I  have 
faid  before,  that  Agefipolis  and  Lycurgus  were  elected  kings  o £ 
Sparta. 

Aratus  the  younger,  fon  of  the  great  Aratus,  was  at  that 
time  fupreme  magiftrate  of  the  Achseans,  and  Scopas  was  the 
fame  over  the  iEtolians. 

*  Philip  marched  from  Macedonia  with  15,000  foot  and  800 
horfe.  Having  croffed  Theffaly,  he  arrived  in  Epirus.  Had 
he  marched  -direfUy  to  the  iEtolians,  he  won  Id  have  come  upon 
them  unawares,  and  have  defeated  them  ;  but,  at  the  requeft  of 
the  Epirots,  he  laid  fiege  to  Ambracia,  which  employed  him  40 
days, ^ and  gave  the  enemy  time  to  prepare  for,  and  wait  his  com¬ 
ing  up.  They  did  more.  Scopas,  at  the  head  of  a  body  of 
AEtolians,  advanced  into  Macedonia,  made  dreadful  havoc,  and 
returned  in  a  very  fhort  time  laden  with  fpoils,  which  did  him 
prodigious  honour,  and  greatly  animated  his  forces.  However, 
this  did  not  hinder  Philip  from  entering  iEtolia,  and  feizing  on 
a  great  number  of  important  fortreffes.  He  would  have  entirely 
conquered  it,  had  not  the  news  he  received,  that  the  Dardani- 
ans  f  intended  to  make  an  inroad  into  his  kingdom,  obliged 
him  to  return  thither.  At  his  departure,  he  promifed  the  am- 
baiTadors  of  the  Achseans  to  return  loon  to  their  affiftarce.  His 
fudden  arrival  difconcerted  the  Dardanians,  and  put  a  Hop  to 
their  enterprife.  He  then  returned  to  Tbeifaly,  with  an  inten¬ 
tion  to  pafs  the  reft  of  the  fummer  in  Lariffa. 

t  In  the  mean  time  Dorimachus,  whom  the  iEtolians  had 
juft  before  nominated  their  general,  entered  Epirus,  laid  wafte 
all  the  open  country,  and  did  net  fpare  even  the  temple  of  Do- 
dona. 

Philip,  though  it  was  now  the  depth  of  winter,  having  left 
Lariffa,  arrived  at  Corinth,  without  any  one’s  having  had  the 
lea  it  notice  of  his  march.  He  there  ordered  the  elder  Aratus 
to  attend  him,  and  by  a  letter  to  his  fon,  who  commanded  the 
forces  this  year,  gave  him  orders  whither  to  march  them.  Ca- 

*  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.325—330. 

+  Thefe  people  were  neighbours  of  Macedonia,  on  the  north  of  that 
kingdom. 

4  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.  330 —336. 
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phyia  was  to  be  tbe  rendezvous.  Euripidas,  who  knew  nothing 
of  Philip’s  arrival,  was  then  marching  a  detachment  of  above 
2000  natives  of  Elis,  to  lay  wafle  the  territory  of  Sicyone. 
They  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip,  and  all  except  ioo  were 
either  killed  or  taken  prifoners. 

The  king,  having  joined  Aratus  the  younger  with  his  forces 
at  the  rendezvous  appointed,  marched  towards  Pfophis  *,  in 
order  to  befiege  it.  This  was  a  very  daring  attempt ;  for  the 
city  was  thought  almofl  impregnable,  a3  well  from  its  natural 
lltiiation,  as  from  the  fortifications  which  had  been  added  to  it. 
It  being  the  depth  of  winter,  the  inhabitants  were  of  opinion, 
that  no  one  would,  or  even  could,  attack  them.  Philip,  how¬ 
ever,  did  it  with  fuccefs  ;  for,  firft  the  city,  and  afterwards  the 
citadel,  furrendered  after  making  fome  refinance.  As  they 
were  very  far  from  expe&ing  to  be  befieged,  the  want  of  am¬ 
munition  and  provilions  very  much  facilitated  the  taking  of  that 
city.  Philip  gave  it  very  generoufly  to  the  Achaeans,  to  whom 
it  was  of  the  molt  fignal  fervice,  alluring  them  that  there  was 
nothing  he  defired  more  than  to  oblige  them,  and  to  give  them 
the  Itrongeft  proofs  of  his  zeal  and  affection  for  their  interelt. 
A  prince  who  adts  in  this  manner  is  truly  great,  and  does  honour 
to  the  royal  dignity. 

From  thence,  after  pofieffing  himfclf  of  fome  other  cities, 
which  he  alfo  gave  to  his  allies,  l^r  marched  to  Elis,  in  order  to 
lay  it  wafie.  It  was  very  rich  and  populous,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  the  country  were  in  a  flourifhing  condition.  Formerly 
this  territory  had  been  accounted  lacred,  on  account  of  the 
Olympic  games  folemnized  there  every  four  years ;  and  all  the 
nations  of  Greece  had  agreed  not  to  infelt  or  carry  war  into  it. 
But  the  Eleans  had  themfelves  been  the  occafion  of  their  lofing 
that  privilege,  becaufe,  like  other  Hates,  they  had  engaged  in 
the  wars  of  Greece.  Here  Philip  got  a  very  confiderable  booty, 
with  which  he  enriched  his  troops,  after  which  he  retired  into 
Olympia. 

f  Among  the  feveral  courtiers  of  king  Philip,  Apelles  held 
the  chief  rank,  and  had  a  great  afcendant  over  his  fovereign, 
whofe  governor  he  had  been :  but,  as  generally  happens  on 
thefe  occafions,  he  very  much  abufed  his  power,  which  he  em¬ 
ployed  wholly  in  oppreffing  particular  perfons  and  Hates.  He 
had  taken  it  into  his  head,  to  reduce  the  Achaeans  to  the  fame 
condition  in  which  Theflaly  was  at  that  time  ;  that  is,  to  fubjeft 
them  abfolutely  to  the  commands  of  the  minifiers  of  Macedo- 


f  Polyb.  1.  iv.  p.338,  339. 
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nia,  by  leaving  them  only  the  name  and  a  vain  fiiadqvv  of  liberty; 
and  to  accuftom  them  to  the  yoke,  he  fpared  them  no  kind  of 
injurious  treatment.  Aratus  complained  of  this  to  Philip,  who 
was  highly  exafperated  upon  that  account,  and  accordingly 
affured  him,  he  would  give  fuch  orders,  that  nothing  of  that 
kind  (hould  happen  for  the  future.  Accordingly,  he  enjoined 
Ape  lies  never  to  lay  any  commands  on  the  Achaeans,  but  in 
concert  with  their  general.  This  was  behaving  with  an  indolent 
tendernefs  towards  a  ftatefman,  who  having  fo  (hamefully  abufed 
his  mailer’s  confidence,  had  therefore  deferved  to  be  entirely  dif- 
graced.  The  Achaeans,  overjoyed  at  the  favour  which  Philip 
fhowed  them,  and  with  the  orders  he  had  given  for  their  peace 
and  fecurity,  were  continually  bellowing  the  highell  encomiums 
on  that  prince,  and  extolling  his  exalted  qualities  :  and  in¬ 
deed,  he  poffelfed  all  thofe  which  can  endear  a  king  to  his  peo¬ 
ple  fuch  as  a  lively  genius,  an  happy  memory,  eafy  elocution, 
and  an  unaffected  grace  in  all  his  actions  ;  a  beautiful  afpeCl, 
heightened  by  a  noble  and  majellic  air,  which  {Iruck  the  be¬ 
holders  with  awe  and  refpeCl  j  a  fweetnefs  of  temper,  affability, 
and  adtfire  to  pleafe  univerfally  ;  to  finifh  the  picture,  a  valour, 
an  intrepidity,  and  an  experience  in  war,  which  far  exceeded  his 
years  :  fo  that  one  can  hardly  conceive  the  itrange  alteration 
that  afterwards  appeared  in  his  morals  and  behaviour. 

*  Philip  having  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Aliphera,  a  very  ftrong 
city,  the  greatetl  part  of  the  people  of  that  country,  ailonilhed 
at  the  rapidity  of  his  conquells,  and  weary  of  the  Jitolian  ty¬ 
ranny,  fubmitted  to  his  arms.  Thus  he  foon  made  himfelf  maf- 
ter  of  all  Triphylia. 

f  At  that  time,  Chila  the  Lacedaemonian,  pretending  he  had 
a  better  right  to  the  crown  than  Lycurgus,  on  whofe  head  they 
had  placed  it,  refolved  to  difpoffefs  him  of  it,  and  fet  it  on  his 
own.  Having  engaged  in  his  party  about  200  citizens,  he  en¬ 
tered  the  city  in  a  forcible  manner,  killed  the  Ephori,  who  were 
at  table  together,  and  marched  directly  towards  JLycurgus’s 
houfe,  intending  to  kill  him  ;  but,  hearing  the  tumult,  he  had 
made  his  efcape.  Chilo  then  went  into  the  great  fquare  of  the 
city,  and  exhorted  the  citizens  to  recover  their  liberty,  making 
them,  at  the  fame  time,  the  greatell  promifes.  Seeing,  however, 
that  he  could  make  no  impreffion  on  them,  and  that  he  had  foil¬ 
ed  of  his  blow,  he  fenter.ccd  himfelf  to  banilhment,  and  retired 
to  Achaia.  It  is  furpriling  to  fee  Sparta,  formerly  fo  jealous 
©f  »t3  liberty,  and  miilrefs  of  all  Greece  till  the  battle  of  Leuc- 
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tra,  now  filled  with  tumults  and  infurreftions,  and  ignomini- 
cufly  fubjefted  to  a  kind  of  tyrants,  that  before  could  not  fo 
much  as  fuffer  the  name.  Such  were  the  effefts  of  their  hav¬ 
ing  violated  Lycurgus’s  laws,  and  efpecially  their  introducing 
gold  and  filver  into  Sparta,  which  drew  after  them,  by  infen- 
fible  degrees,  the  luft  of  power,  avarice,  pride,  luxury,  effemi¬ 
nacy,  immorality,  and  all  thofe  vices  which  are  generally  infepar- 
able  from  riches. 

*  Philip,  being  arrived  at  Argos,  fpent  the  reft  of  the  winter 
there.  Apelles  had  not  yet  laid  afide  the  defign  he  meditated 
of  enflaving  the  Achaeans ;  but  Aratus,  for  whom  the  king- 
had  a  very  particular  regard,  and  in  whom  he  repofed  the  higheft 
confidence,  was  an  invincible  obftacle  to  his  projeft.  He  there¬ 
fore  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  get  rid  of  him;  for  which  purpofe  he 
fent  privately  for  all  thofe  who  were  his  fecret  enemies,  and  ufeu 
his  utmoft  endeavours  to  gain  them  the  prince’s  favour.  After 
this,  in  all  his  difeourfes  with  him,  he  hinted,  that  fo  long  as 
Aratus  fhould  enjoy  any  authority  in  the  republic  of  the  Achae¬ 
ans,  he  (Philip)  would  have  no  power,  and  would  be  as  much 
fubjeft  to  their  laws  and  ufages,  as  the  meaneft  of  their  citizens; 
whereas,  were  he  to  raife  to  the  chief  adminiftration  of  affairs 
forne  perfon  who  might  be  entirely  dependent  on  him,  he  then 
might  aft  as  fovereign,  and  govern  others,  inftead  of  being  him- 
felf  governed.  The  new  friends  enforced  thefe  reflections,  and 
refined  on  the  arguments  of  Apelles.  This  idea  of  defpotic 
power  pleafed  the  young  king  ;  and  indeed  it  is  the  ftrongeft 
temptation  that  can  be  laid  in  the  way  of  princes.  Accordingly 
he  went  for  that  purpofe  to  JEgium,  where  the  affembly  of  the 
flates  was  held  for  the  eleftion  of  a  new  general,  and  prevailed 
fo  far  by  his  promifes  and  menaces,  that  he  got  Philoxenus, 
whom  Aratus  had  declared  duly  elefted,  excluded  ;  and  obliged 
them  to  make  choice  of  Eperatus,  who  was  his  direft  enemy. 
Implicitly  devoted  to  the  will  of  his  prime  minifter,  he  did  not 
perceive  that  he  degraded  himfelfin  the  moft  ignominious  man¬ 
ner  ;  nothing  being  more  abhorrent  to  free  affembhes,  fuch  as 
thofe  of  Greece,  than  to  make  the  leaft  attempt  in  violation  of 
the  freedom  of  eleftions. 

A  perfon  being  chofen  entirely  unworthy  of  the  poft,  as  is 
commonly  the  cafe  in  all  forced  eleftions,  Eperatus,  having 
neither  merit  nor  experience,  was  univerfallv  defpifed.  As  Ara¬ 
tus  intermeddled  no  longer  in  public  affairs,  nothing  was  well 
done,  and  all  things  were  haftening  to  their  ruin.  Philip,  who 
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was  blamed  for  all  mifcarriages,  became  fenfible  that  very  perni¬ 
cious  counfels  had  been  given  him.  Upon  this,  he  again  had 
recourfe  to  Aratus,  and  reinftated  him  entirely  in  his  friendfhip 
and  confidence  ;  and  perceiving  that  after  this  ftep  his  affairs 
flourifhed  vifibly,  and  that  his  reputation  and  power  encreafed 
daily,  he  would  not  make  ufe  of  any  counfel  but  that  of  Aratus, 
as  the  only  man  to  whom  he  owed  all  his  grandeur  and  glory. 
Who  would  not  imagine,  after  fuch  evident  and  repeated  proofs 
on  one  fide  of  Aratus’  innocence,  and  on  the  other  of  Apelles’ 
black  malice,  that  Philip  would  have  been  undeceived  for  ever, 
and  have  been  fully  fenfible  which  of  the  two  had  the  molt  fin- 
cere  zeal  to  his  fervice  ?  The  fequel,  however,  will  fhow,  that 
jealoufy  never  dies  but  with  the  object  that  excited  it,  and  that 
princes  feldom  overcome  prejudices  grateful  to  their  authoiity. 

A  new  proof  of  this  foon  appeared.  As  the  inhabitants 
of  Elis  refuted  the  advantageous  conditions  which  Philip  offer¬ 
ed  them  by  one  Amphidamus,  Apelles  hinted  to  him,  that  fo 
unreasonable  a  refufal  was  owing  to  the  ill  Services  which 
Aratus  did  him  clandeflinely,  though  outwardly  he  pretended 
to  have  his  intereft  very  much  at  heart  :  that  he  alone  had 
kept  Amphidamus  from  enforcing  as  he  ought  to  have  done, 
and  as  he  had  engaged  to  do,  to  the  inhabitants  of  Elis,  the 
offers  which  the  king  made  them  :  and  on  this  foundation  he 
invented  a  long  ffory,  and  named  Several  witneffes.  The  king, 
however,  was  fo  juft,  as  to  infift  upon  his  prime  minifter's  repeat¬ 
ing  thefe  accufations  in  the  prefence  of  the  man  whom  he 
charged  with  them  :  and  this  Apelles  did  not  fcruple  to  do,  and 
that  with  fuch  an  air  of  affurance,  or  rather  impudence,  as  might 
have  difconcerted  the  moft  virtuous  man.  He  even  added,  that 
the  king  might  lay  this  affair  before  the  council  of  the  Achaeans, 
and  leave  to  them  the  decifion  of  it.  This  was  what  he  want¬ 
ed  ;  firmly  perfuadsd,  that  by  the  authority  he  had  there,  he 
Should  not  fail  to  get  him  condemned.  Aratus,  in  making  his 
defence,  began  by  befeeching  the  king,  not  to  give  too  much 
credit  to  the  feveral  things  laid  to  his  charge:  that  the  juftice 
which  a  king,  more  than  any  other  man,  owed  to  a  perfon  accuf- 
ed,  was  to  command  that  a  ftridf  inquiry  be  made  into  the  feve¬ 
ral  articles  of  the  accufation,  and  till  then  to  fufpend  his  judg¬ 
ment.  In  confequence  of  this  he  required,  that  Apelles  fhould 
be  obliged  to  produce  his  witneffes  ;  him  efpecially,  from  whom 
he  pretended  to  have  heard  the  feveral  particulars  laid  to  his 
charge  ;  and  that  they  fhould  omit  none  of  the  methods  ufed 
and  prefcribed  in  Hating  a  fadt  before  it  was  laid  before  the  pub¬ 
lic  council.  The  king  thought  Aratus’  demand  very  juft  and 
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reafonable,  and  promifed  it  fhould  be  complied  with.  However} 
the  time  palled  on,  and  Apelles  did  not  prepare  to  give  in  his 
proofs:  but  how  would  it  have  been  pofiible  for  him  to  do  that? 
An  unforefeen  accident  brought  Amphidamus,  by  a  kind  of 
chance,  to  the  city  of  Dymse,  whither  Philip  was  come  to  fettle 
fome  affairs.  Aratus  fnatched  the  opportunity,  and  begged  the 
king  himfelf  to  take  cognizance  of  this  matter.  He  complied 
with  Aratus’  requeil,  and  found  that  there  was  not  the  lead 
grounds  for  the  charge.  Accordingly  Aratus  was  pronounced 
innocent,  but  without  any  puniihment  being  inflicted  on  the  ca¬ 
lumniator. 

This  impunity  emboldened  him  the  more  ;  fo  that  he  conti¬ 
nued  his  fecret  intrigues,  in  order  to  remove  thofe  who  gave  him 
the  lead  umbrage.  Befides  Apelles,  there  were  four  other 
perfons  who  divided  the  chief  offices  of  the  crown  among  them, 
and  at  the  lame  time  enjoyed  the  king’s  confidence.  Antigo- 
nus  had  appointed  them  by  his  will,  and  affigned  each  of  them 
his  employment.  His  principal  view  in  this  choice  was,  to  pre¬ 
vent  thofe  cabals  which  are  almofl:  infeparable  from  the  minority 
of  an  infant  prince.  Two  of  thefe  noblemen,  Leontius  and 
Megaleas,  were  entirely  at  the  devotion  of  Apelles  ;  but  as  to 
the  other  two,  Taurion  and  Alexander,  he  had  not  the  fame  af- 
cendant  over  them  ;  the  former  of  the  two  lad  prefided  over  the 
affairs  of  Peloponnefus,  and  the  fecond  had  the  command  of  the 
guards.  Now  the  prime  miniller  wanted  to  give  their  employ¬ 
ments  to  noblemen  on  whom  he  could  entirely  rely,  and  who 
would  be  as  much  devoted  to  his  views  as  he  could  wiih  them.. 
However,  he  behaved  in  a  different  manner  towards  them  ;  for, 
fays  Polybius,  courtiers  have  the  art  of  moulding  themfelves 
into  all  fhapes,  and  employ  either  praife  or  dander  to  gain  their 
ends.  Whenever  Taurion  was  mentioned,  Apelles  would  ap¬ 
plaud  his  merit,  his  courage,  his  experience,  and  fpeak  of  him 
as  a  man  worthy  of  the  king’s  more  intimate  confidence  r  he  did 
this  in  the  view  of  detaining  him  at  court,  and  procuring  the  go¬ 
vernment  of  Peloponnefus  (a  place  of  great  importance,  and 
which  required  the  prelence  of  the  perfon  invetled  with  it)  for 
one  of  his  creatures.  Whenever  Alexander  was  the  fubject  of 
the  difeourfe,  he  reprefented  him  in  the  moft  odious  colours  to 
the  king,  and  even  endeavoured  to  render  his  fidelity  fufpe&ed ; 
in  order  to  remove  him  from  court,  that  his  poll  might  be  given 
to  fome  perfon  who  might  depend  entirely  on  him.  Polybius 
will  Ihow  hereafter  what  was  the  rcfult  of  all  thefe  feeret  ma¬ 
chinations.  He  only  hints  in  this  place,  that  Apelles  was  at 
iafl  taken  in  his  own  faare,  and  met  with  the  treatment  be  was 
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preparing  for  others ;  but  we  (hall  fird  fee  him  commit  the 
blacked  and  mod  abominable  injuftice  in  the  perfon  of  Aratus, 
and  even  extend  his  criminal  defigns  to  the  king  himfelf. 

*  I  before  obferved,  tliat  Philip,  having  difcovered  that  he  had 
been  more  than  once  impofed  upon,  had  redored  Aratus  to  his 
favour  and  confidence.  Supported  by  his  credit  and  counfels,  he 
went  to  the  affembly  of  the  Achseans,  appointed  on  his  account 
at  Sicyone.  On  the  report  he  made  of  the  date  of  his  exche¬ 
quer,  and  of  the  urgent  necefiity  he  was  in  of  money  to  maintain 
his  forces,  a  refolution  was  made  tofurnifhhim  with  50  talentsf 
the  indant  his  troops  fhould  fet  out  upon  their  march  ;  with 
three  months  pay  for  his  foldiers,  and  10,000  meafures  of  wheat: 
and  that  afterwards,  as  long  as  he  fhould  carry  on  the  war  in 
perfon  in  Peloponnefus,  they  fhould  furnifh  him  with  iy^talents 
a-month. 

When  the  troops  returned  from  their  winter-quarters  and 
were  affembled,  the  king  debated  in  council  on  the  operations  of 
the  enfuing  campaign.  It  was  refolved  to  a&  by  fea,  becaufe 
they  thereby  fhould  divide  the  enemy’s  forces,  from  the  uncer¬ 
tainty  they  mud  be  under,  with  regard  to  the  fide  on  which  they 
fhould  be  attacked.  Philip  was  to  make  war  on  the  inhabitants 
of  JEtolia,  Lacedaemonia,  and  Eiis. 

Whild  the  king,  who  was  now  returned  to  Corinth,  was 
forming  his  Macedonians  for  naval  affairs,  and  employing  them 
in  the  fevcral  exercifes  of  the  fea  fervice,  Apelles,  who  found 
his  credit  diminiih,  and  was  exafperated  to  fee  the  counfels  of 
Aratus  followed,  and  not  his,  took  fecret  meafures  to  defeat  all 
the  king’s  defigns.  His  view  was  to  make  himfelf  neceffary  to 
his  fovereigo,  and  to  force  him,  by  the  ill  podure  of  his  affairs, 
to-  throw  himfelf  into  the  arms  of  a  minider  who  was  bed  ac¬ 
quainted  with,  and  then  actually  in  the  adminidration  of  them. 
How  villainous  was  this !  Apelles  prevailed  with  Leontius 
and  Megaleas,  his  two  confidents,  to  behave  with  negligence  in 
the  employments  with  which  they  fiiould  be  intruded.  As  for 
himfelf,  he  went  to  Chalcis,  upon  pretence  of  having  feme  affairs 
to  tranfadt  there  ;  as  his  orders  were  punctually  obeyed  by  every 
one,  he  ldopped  the  convoys  of  money  which  were  fending  to  the 
king,  and  therehy  reduced  him  to  fuch  necefiity,  that  he  was 
forced  to  pawn  his  plate  to  fubiid  himfelf  and  his  houfhold. 

Philip,  having  put  to  fea,  arrived  the  fecond  day  at  Patrx  ; 
and  failing  from  thence  to  Cephalenia$,  laid  fiege  to  Paleis,  a  city 
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whofe  fituation  would  be  of  great  advantage  to  him,  as  a  place  of 
arms,  and  enable  him  to  in fe ft  the  territories  of  his  enemies. 
He  caufed  the  machines  of  war  to  be  advanced,  and  mines  to  be 
run.  One  of  the  ways  of  making  breaches  was,  to  dig  cp  the 
earth  under  the  very  foundation  of  the  walls.  When  they  were 
got  to  thefe,  they  propped  and  fupported  the  walls  with  great 
wooden  beams,  to  which  the  miners  afterwards  fet  fire,  and  then 
retired  ;  when  prefently  great  part  of  the  wall  would  fall  down. 
As  the  Macedonians  had  worked  with  incredible  ardour,  they 
very  foon  made  a  breach  of  60  fathoms  wide.  Leontius  was 
commanded  to  mount  this  breach  with  his  troops.  Had  he  ex¬ 
erted  himfelf  ever  fo  little,  the  city  would  certainly  have  been 
taken  :  but  he  attacked  the  enemy  very  faintly,  fo  that  he  was 
repulfed,  loll  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  Philip  w-as  obliged 
to  raife  the  fiege. 

The  moment  he  began  it,  the  enemy  had  fent  Lycurgus  with 
fome  troops  into  Meflenia,  and  Dorimachns  with  half  the  army 
into  Theflaly,  to  oblige  Philip,  by  this  double  diverfion,  to  lay 
afide  his  enterprife.  Deputies  had  arrived  foon  after  from  the 
Acarnanians  and  Meflenians.  Philip,  having  raifed  the  fiege,  af- 
fembled  his  council,  to  debate  on  which  fide  he  fhould  turn  his 
arms.  The  Meflenians  reprefented,  that  in  one  day  the  forces 
might  march  from  Cephalenia  into  their  country,  and  at  once 
overpower  Lycurgus,  who  did  not  expect  to  be  fo  fuddenly  at¬ 
tacked.  Leontius  enforced  this  advice  very  ftrongly.  His 
fecret  reafon  was,  that  it  would  be  impofiible  for  Philip  to  re¬ 
turn,  as  the  winds  would  be  diredtly  contrary  at  that  time  :  he 
therefore  would  be  forced  to  flay  there,  by  which  means  the 
campaign-  would  be  fpent,  and  nothing  done.  The  Acarnani¬ 
ans,  on  the  contrary,  were  for  marching  direftly  into  -dStolia, 
which  was  then  unprovided  with  troops,  declaring,  that  the 
whole  country  might  be  laid  wafle  without  the  leal!  refillance, 
and  that  Dorimachns  would  be  prevented  from  making  an  ir- 
Tuption  into  Macedonia.  Aratus  did  not  fail  to  declare  in 
favour  of  the  latter  opinion  ;  and  the  king,  who  from  the  cow¬ 
ardly  attack  at  Palcis,  began  to  fufpedl  Leontius,  went  thither 
alio. 

Having  provided  for  the  urgent  neceflities  of  the  Meflenians, 
he  went  from  Cephalenia,  arrived  the  fecond  day  at  Ltucadia, 
from  thence  entered  the  gulph  of  Ambracia,  and  came  a  little 
before  day-break  to  Limnsea.  Immediately  he  commanded  the 
ioldiers  to  take  fome  refrefhment,  to  rid  themfelves  of  the  great- 
eil  part  of  their  baggage,  and  be  ready  for  marching.  In  the 
afternoon,  Philip  having  left  the  baggage  under  a  flrong  guard, 
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fet  out  from  Limnasa ;  and  marching  about  60  furlongs,,  he  halt* 
ed,  to  give  his  army  fome  refrefhment  and  reft.  He  then 
marched  all  night,  and  arrived  at  day-break  at  the  river  Ache- 
lous,  intending  to  fall  fuddenly  and  unexpefledly  upon  Ther¬ 
mae.  Leontius  advifed  the  king  to  halt  for  fome  time,  giving 
for  his  reafon,  that  as  the  foldiers  had  been  fatigued  with  the 
length  of  their  march,  it  would  be  proper  for  them  to  take 
breath  ;  but,  in  reality,  to  give  the  iEtolians  time  to  prepare 
for  their  defence.  Aratus,  on  the  contrary,  knowing  that  op¬ 
portunity  is  fwift-winged,  and  that  Leontius’s  advice  was  mani- 
feftly  traiterous,  conjured  Philip  to  feize  the  favourable  moment, 
and  march  out  that  inftant. 

The  king,  who  was  already  offended  at  Leontius,  and  began 
to  fufpeft  him,  fets  out  that  inftant,  croffes  the  Achelous,  and 
marches  direftly  to  Therm®,  through  a  very  rugged  and  almoft: 
impervious  road  cut  between  very  fteep  rocks.  This  was  the  ca¬ 
pital  city  of  the  country,  in  which  the  iEtolians  every  year  held 
their  fairs  and  folemn  affemblies,  as'Well  for  the  worfhip  of  the 
gods,  as  for  the  ele&ion  of  magiftrates.  As  this  city  was 
thought  impregnable,  becaufe  of  the  advantage  of  itg  fituation, 
and  that  no  enemy  had  ever  dared  to  approach  it,  the  iEtolians 
ufed  to  leave  their  richeft  effefts  and  all  their  wealth  there, 
imagining  they  were  very  fafe.  But  how  great’ muft  be  their 
furprife,  when,  at  the  clofe  of  the  day,  they  faw  Philip  enter  it 
with  his  army  ! 

After  having  taken  immenfe  fpoils  in  the  night,  the  Mace¬ 
donians  pitched  their  camp.  The  next  morning  it  was  refolv- 
ed  that  the  moll  valuable  effe&s  fhould  be  carried  away;  and 
making  a  heap  of  the  reft,  at  the  head  of  the  camp,  they  fet  fire 
to  that  pile.  They  did  the  fame  with  regard  to  the  arms  which 
hung  on  the  galleries  of  the  temple  ;  the  beft  were  laid  by  for 
fervice,  and  the  remainder,  amounting  to  upwards  of  15,000, 
were  burned  to  allies.  Hitherto,  every  thing  which  had  been 
tranfadled  was  juft,  and  agreeable  to  the  laws  of  war. 

But  the  Macedonians  did  not  flop  here.  Tranfported  with 
fury  at  the  remembrance  of  the  wild  havoc  which  the  iEtolians 
had  made  in  Dium  and  Dodona,  they  fet  fire  to  the  galleries 
of  the  temple,  tore  down  all  the  offerings  which  hung  on  them, 
among  which  were  fome  of  exceeding  beauty  and  prodigious 
value.  Not  Satisfied  with  burning  the  roofs,  they  razed  the 
temple.  The  ilatues,  of  which  there  were  at  lead  20CO,  were 
thrown  down.  A  great  number  of  them  were  broken  to  pieces, 
and  thofe  only  fpared  which  were  known,  Jby  their  form  or  in- 
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fcriptions,  to  reprefent  gods.  They  wrote  the  following  verfe 
on  the  walls : 

Remember  Dium  :  Dium  fends  you  this. 

Doubtlefs,  the  horror  with  which  the  facrileges  committed 
by  the  Attolians  at  Dium  infpired  Philip  and  his  allies,  convinc¬ 
ed  them  that  they  might  revenge  it  by  the  commiffion  of  the 
like  crimes,  and  that  they  were  then  making  jult  repriials.  How¬ 
ever,  fays  Polybius,  the  reader  will  allow  me  to  think  otherwife. 
To  fupport  his  opinion,  he  cites  three  great  examples,  taken 
even  irom  the  family  of  the  prince  whofe  conduct  he  here  cen- 
fures.  Antigonus,  after  having  defeated  Cleomenes,  king  of 
the  Lacedsemonians,  and  poffeffed  himfelf  of  Sparta,  fo  far  from 
extending  his  rage  to  the  temples  and  facred  things,  did  not  even 
make  thofe  he  had  conquered  feel  the  effefts  of  it  ;  on  the  con¬ 
trary,  he  redored  to  them  the  form  of  government  which  they 
had  received  from  their  ancedors,  and  treated  them  with  the 
highed  tellimonies  of  kindnefsand  friendfhip.  Philip,  to  whom 
the  royal  family  owed  all  its  fplendor,  and  who  defeated  the 
Athenians  at  Chaeronea,  made  tlfiem  fepfible  of  his  power  and 
victory  by  no  other  marks  than  his  beneficence  ;  reftoring  their 
prifoners  without  ranfom  :  himfelf  taking  care  even  of  their 
dead,  ordering  Antipater  to  convey  their  bones  to  Athens,  and 
giving  clothes  to  fuch  of  the  prifoners  as  were  mod  in  want  of 
them.  In  fine,  Alexander  the  Great,  in  the  height  of  his  fury 
againd  Thebes,  which  he  razed  to  the  ground,  fo  far  from  being 
forgetful  of  the  veneration  due  to  the  gods,  took  care  not  to 
Puffer  his  foldiers,  even  through  imprudence,  to  do  the  lead  in¬ 
jury  to  the  temples,  and  other  facred  places :  and  (a  circumdance 
dill  more  worthy  our  admiration)  in  his  war  with  the  Perfians, 
who  had  plundered  and  burned  mod  of  the  temples  in  Greece, 
Alexander  fpared  and  reverenced  all  places  dedicated  to  the  wor- 
fhip  of  the  gods. 

It  would  have  been  better,  continues  Polybius,  if  Philip, 
mindful  of  the  examples  his  ancedors  fet  him,  had  drove  to  fhow 
himfelf  their  fucceilbr  more  in  moderation  and  magnanimity, 
than  in  empire  and  power.  The  laws  of  war,  indeed,  fre¬ 
quently  oblige  a  conqueror  to  demolidi  cicies  and  citadels ;  to 
dll  up  harbours,  to  take  men  and  diips,  to  carry  off  the  fruits 
of  the  earth,  and  to  adt  things  of  a  like  nature,  in  order  to  lef- 
fen  the  drength  of  the  enemy  and  increafe  his  own  ;  but  to  def- 
troy  what  either  cannot  do  him  any  prejudice,  or  will  not  con¬ 
tribute  to  the  defeat  of  the  enemy ;  to  burn  temples,  to  break 
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flatues,  and  fuch  ornaments  of  a  city,  in  pieces ;  certainly  no¬ 
thing  but  the  wildeft  and  mod  extravagant  fury  can  be  capable 
of  fuch  violence.  It  is  not  merely  to  ruin  and  deftroy  thofe  who 
have  done  us  injury,  that  we  ought  to  declare  war,  in  cafe  we 
defire  to  be  thought  juft  and  equitable,  but  only  to  oblige  fuck 
people  to  acknowledge,  and  make  amends  for  their  faults.  The 
true  end  of  war  is  not  to  involve  in  the  fame  ruin  the  innocent 
and  the  guilty,  but  rather  to  fave  both.  Thefe  are  the  fenti- 
ments  of  a  foldier  and  an  heathen. 

Though  Philip,  on  this  occafion,  fhowed  no  great  regard  for 
religion,  he  a£ted  like  an  excellent  captain.  His  view  in  putting 
to  fea,  was  to  go  and  furprife  the  city  of  Therms,  during  the 
abfence  of  part  of  the  fEtolian  forces.  To  conceal  his  defign, 
he  took  fo  large  a  tour,  as  left  the  enemy  in  doubt  with  regard  to 
the  place  he  intended  to  attack,  and  which  prevented  their  feiz- 
ing  fome  paffes  of  mountains  and  defiles  in  which  he  might  have 
been  flopped  Ihort.  Some  rivers  were  to  be  palled  :  it  was  ne« 
celfary  for  them  to  make  the  utmoft  hafte,  and  turn  ftiort  upon 
./Etolia,  by  a  fwift  countermarch.  This  Philip  docs,  without  iift- 
ening  to  the  advice  of  traitors.  To  lighten  his  army,  he  leaves 
his  baggage.  He  goes  through  the  ftraits  without  meeting  the 
leaft  obftacle,  and  enters  Thermae,  as  if  he  had  dropped  from  the 
fkies ;  fo  well  he  had  concealed  and  haftened  his  march,  of  which, 
the  enemy  do  not  feem  to  have  had  the  leaft  fufpieion. 

H'S  retreat  was  full  as  extraordinary-  To  fecure  it,  he  had 
feized  upon  feveral  important  polls,  expecting  that  at  his  com¬ 
ing  down,  his  rear  guard  particularly  would  be  attacked.  It 
was  accordingly  charged  at  two  different  times  ;  however,  the 
prudent  precautions  he  had  taken  entirely  baffled  all  the  efforts  of 
the  enemy. 

An  enterprife  fo  well  concerted,  fo  fecretlycarried  on,  and  exe¬ 
cuted  with  fo  much  wifdom  and  difpatch,  furpaffes  the  abilities 
of  fo  young  a  prince  as^Philip,  and  feems  to  bear  the  charafter 
of  a  veteran  warrior,  long  exercifed  in  all  the  arts  and  ftratagems 
of  war.  ^\'e  can  fcarce  doubt,  and  Polybius  feems  to  infinuate 
it  evidently  enough,  but  that  Aratus,  as  he  had  been  the  firft  con¬ 
triver  of  fo  noble  a  projeft,  was  alfo  the  foul,  as  it  were,  and  chief 
agent  in  it  afterwards.  I  have  already  obferved,  that  his  talents 
lay'  more  in  conducing  a  warlike  ftratagem,  in  forming  extraordi¬ 
nary  enterprifes,  and  in  giving  fuccefs  to  them  by  his  bold  coun- 
fels,  than  in  executing  them  himfelf.  How  happy  is  it  for  a 
young  prince  to  pollefsa  general  of  this  character;  prudent,  able, 
verfed  by  long  experience,  and  habituated  to  ail  the  parts  of  the 
art  of  war  ;  to  be  able  to  know  the  nevit  of  thefe  qualities ;  to 
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be  perfectly  fenfible  of  their  high  value ;  to  be  docile  to  his  ad. 
vice,  though  frequently  contrary  to  his  own  tafte  and  opinion  ; 
and  to  let  him felf  be  guided  by  fuch  wife  counfels.  After  the 
happy  fuccefs  of  an  adtion,  the  perfon  whofe  advice  dire&ed  it 
van  idles,  and  all  the  glory  of  it  refle&s  upon  the  monarch. 

Plutarch,  who  advances  what  I  have  now  faid,  thinks  it  equally 
glorious  in  Philip  to  fuffer  himfelf  to  be  guided  by  fuch  good 
counfels,  and  to  Aratus  for  having  ability  to  fuggeft  them. 

When  Philip,  who  had  marched  back  the  fame  way  he  came, 
was  arrived  at  Limnaea,  finding  himfelf  in  repofe  and  fecurity, 
he  offered  facrifices  to  the  gods  by  way  of  thankfgiving,  for  the 
fuccefs  they  had  given  to  his  arms,  and  made  a  fplendid  ban¬ 
quet  for  his  officers,  who  were  as  ftrongly  affedfed  as  himfelf 
with  the  glory  he  had  acquired.  Leontius  and  Megaleas  were 
the  only  perfons  who  heartily  repined  at  the  good  fortune  of 
their  fovereign.  Every  one  foon  perceived  that  they  did  not 
fhare  with  the  reft,  of  the  company  in  the  joy  which  fo  fuccefs- 
ful  an  expedition  muft  naturally  create.  During  the  whole  en¬ 
tertainment,  they  difcovered  their  animofity  againft  Aratus  by 
the  mod  injurious  and  mod  fhocking  railleries.  But  words  were 
not  all ;  for,  at  their  riling  from  the  banquet,  heated  with  the 
fumes  of  wine  and  fired  with  anger,  they  threw  Hones  at  him  all 
the  way  till  he  was  got  into  his  tent.  The  whole  army  was  in 
an  uproar,  and  the  noife  reaching  the  king,  he  caufed  an  exadl 
inquiry  to  be  made  into  the  affair ;  and  laying  a  fine  of  twenty 
*}■  talent6  on  Megaleas,  he  afterwards  threw  him  into  prifon.  Le¬ 
ontius,  hearing  of  what  had  happened,  ran  with  a  crowd  of  fol- 
diers  to  the  king’s  tent,  perfuaded  that  he  would  be  frightened 
at  feeing  fo  great  a  body  of  men,  and  for  that  reafon  be  prompt¬ 
ed  to  change  his  refolution.  Being  come  into  the  king’s  pre¬ 
fence,  “  Who  has  been  fo  bold,”  fays  he,  “  as  to  lay  hands  on 

“  Megaleas,  and  throw  him  into  prifon  ?” - “  It  is  I,”  an- 

fvvered  the  king,  in  a  lofty  tone.  This  terrified  Leontius ;  fo 
that,  after  venting  a  deep  figh,  he  left  the  king’s  tent  in  a  rage. 
Some  days  after,  he  was  bound  for  the  fine  laid  on  Megaleas, 
who  was  then  fet  at  liberty. 

J  During  Philip’s  expedition  againft  JEtolia,  Lycurgus,  the 
Spartan  king,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprife  againft  the  Meffeni- 
ans,  but  it  proved  abortive.  Dorimachus,  who  had  led  a  confi- 
derable  body  of  iEtolians  into  Theffaly,  with  an  intention  to  lay 
wafte  the  country,  and  to  oblige  Philip  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Pa- 
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Ieis,  in  order  to  go  and  fuccour  his  allies,  found  troops  there  rea¬ 
dy  prepared  to  give  him  a  warm  reception.  He  did  not  venture 
to  attack  them.  The  news  of  Philip’s  inroad  into  iEtolia  for¬ 
ced  him  to  haften  thither  to  defend  his  own  country.  But  though 
he  made  the  utmoft  expedition,  he  arrived  too  late ;  the  Mace¬ 
donians  having  already  quitted  it. 

Philip  marched  his  army  with  almoft  incredible  diligence. 
Having  left  Leucadia  with  his  fleet,  and  being  arrived  at  Co¬ 
rinth,  he  laid  up  his  fhips  in  the  harbour  of  Lechasum,  landed 
his  troops,  began  his  march,  and  palling  through  Argos,  arrived 
on  the  twelfth  day  at  Tegea,  which  he  had  fixed  for  the  rendez¬ 
vous  with  his  allies.  The  Spartans  having  heard  from  rumour 
what  had  palled  at  Therms,  were  truly  alarmed  when  they  faw 
that  young  victor  in  their  territories,  where  he  was  not  expedted 
fo  fuddenly.  Some  actions  palled,  in  which  Philip  had  always 
the  advantage  ;  but  1  (hall  omit  the  particulars  to  avoid  prolixity. 
Philip  difplayed,  on  all  occafions,  a  bravery  and  prudence  far 
above  his  years ;  and  this  expedition  was  almoft  as  glorious  to 
him  as  that  of  iEtolia.  After  laying  wafte  the  whole  country, 
and  taking  abundance  of  fpoils,  he  returned  by  the  way  of  Argos 
to  Corinth. 

Here  he  found  the  ambaffadors  of  Rhodes  and  Cln'o,  who 
came  to  offer  him  their  mediation,  and  to  incline  both  parties  to 
peace.  The  king,  dilfembling  his  real  intentions*  told  them  that 
he  had  always  wifhed,  and  ft  ill  did  fo,  to  be  at  peace  with  the 
JEtolians,  and  therefore  charged  them,  at  their  going  away,  to 
difpofe  their  mailers  to  it.  He  afterwards  landed  at  Lechseum, 
in  order  to  go  from  thence  to  Phocis,  where  he  intended  to  en¬ 
gage  in  fome  more  important  enterprife. 

The  fadlion  formed  by  Leontius,  Megaleas,  and  Ptolemy, 
who  alfo  was  one  of  Philip’s  principal  officers,  having  employ¬ 
ed  all  the  clandeftine  methods  pofiible,  to  remove  and  deftroy  all 
thofe  who  either  oppofed  or  were  fufpedled  by  them,  and  feeing 
with  grief  that  thofe  fecret  practices  had  not  been  fo  fuccefsful 
as  they  had  flattered  themfelves,  they  therefore  refolved  to  make 
themfelves  formidable  even  to  their  fovereign,  by  employing  the 
authority  they  had  over  the  forces  to  draw  oft  their  affeftions 
'  from  him,  and  to  attach  them  to  their  interell.  The  greateft 
part  of  their  army  had  ftaid  in  Corinth  ;  and  they  imagined,  that 
the  abfence  of  the  king  gave  them  a  favourable  opportunity  for 
executing  their  defigns.  They  reprefented  to  the  light-armed 
troops,  and  to  the  guards,  that  for  the  fake  of  the  public  welfare 
they  expofed  themfelves  to  the  greateft  toils  and  dangers  of  war  ; 
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tnat  neverthelefs  juftice  had  not  been  done  them,  nor  the  ancient 
.aw  relating  to  the  didributicr.  of  plunder  been  obferved  with 
regard  to  them.  The  young  people,  fired  by  thefe  feditious  dif- 
eourfes,  divide  themfelves  into  bands,  plunder  the  houfes  of  the 
greated  courtiers,  and  carry  their  fury  to  that  excefs,  as  to 
rorce  the  gates  of  the  king’s  palace,  and  break  to  pieces  the  tiles 
which  covered  it.  Immediately  a  great  tumult  broke  out  in  the 
:iy,  of  which  Philip  having  notice,  he  left  Lecliseum  in  great 
diligence.  He  then  affembles  the  Macedonians  in  the  theatre, 
where,  in  a  fpeech  intermixed  with  gentlenefs  and  feverity,  he 
makes  them  fenfible  of  their  fault.  In  the  trouble  and  confufion 
■which  reigned  at  that  time,  fome  declared  that  it  would  be  ne- 
ceffary  to  feize  and  punifit  the  promoters  of  this  infurreftion  ; 
and  others,  that  it  would  be  more  prudent  to  appeafe  them  by- 
gentle  methods,  and  forget  all  that  was  pad. 

The  king  was  ftill  young  ;  fo  that  his  authority  was  not  en¬ 
tirely  confirmed  in  the  minds  of  the  people  and  foldiery.  Thofe 
vgaind  him  enjoyed  the  greateft  polls  in  the  kingdom  ;  had 
governed  it  during  his  minority  ;  had  filled  all  employments  with 
'heir  creatures  ;  had  acquired  a  kind  of  unlimited  power  over 
all  orders  of  the  date;  had  the  command  of  the  forces,  and 
during  a  long  time  had  employed  the  mod  infinuating  arts  to 
gain  their  affeftion,  dividing  the  whole  adminidration  among 
themfelves.  In  fo  delicate  a  conjunfture,  he  did  not  think  it 
udvifeable  to  come  to  an  open  rupture,  led  he  Ihouid  indame  the 
minds  of  the  people  by  employing  chadifements  at  an  unfeafon- 
able  time.  For  this  reafon  he  ftifled  his  refentments,  pretending 
to  be  very  well  fatisfied  ;  and  having  exhorted  his  forces  to  union 
and  peace,  he  went  back  to  Lechamm.  But  after  this  infur¬ 
reftion,  it  was  not  eafy  for  him  to  execute  in  Phocis  the  fchemes 
he  had  projected.  Leontius  having  now  loft  all  hopes,  after  fo 
many  fruitlefs  attempts,  had  recourfe  to  Apelles.  He  fent 
courier  upon  courier,  to  give  him  notice  of  the  danger  he  was  in, 
and  to  urge  his  prefence  immediately.  That  minifter,  during 
his  day  in  Cbalcis,  difpofed  all  things  in  the  mod  defpotic  man¬ 
ner,  and  by  that  means  was  univerfally  odious.  According  to 
him,  the  king,  being  dill  young,  had  no  manner  of  power,  but 
obeyed  implicitly  the  diftates  of  his  (Apelles’s)  will.  It  is  cer¬ 
tain  that  he  arrogated  to  himfelf  the  management  of  all  affairs, 
as  having  full  power  to  aft  in  every  thing  as  he  fhould  think  fit. 
The  magidrates  of  Macedonia  and  Theffaly,  and  the  officers 
who  enjoyed  any  employment,  had  recourfe  to  hint  only.  In  all 
the  cities  of  Greece,  fcarce  the  lead  mention  was  made  of  the 
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king  :  for  whether  any  refolutions  were  to  be  taken,  affairs  to 
be  regulated,  judgments  pafled,  or  honours  or  preferments  to  be 
bellowed,  Apelles  engroffed  and  tranfafted  all  things. 

Philip  had  long  before  been  apprifed  of  this  condudt  of  Apel¬ 
les,  which  gave  him  very  great  uneafinefs.  Aratus  was  frequent  - 
Iy  urgent  with  him  to  exert  himfelf  on  this  occafion,  and  endea¬ 
voured  to  make  him  throw  off  his  irrefolution  and  fervitude  :  but 
the  king  concealed  his  thoughts,  and  did  not  difeover  his  relo- 
lutions  to  any  body.  Apelles,  not  knowing  how  the  king  was  dif- 
pofed  in  regard  to  him,  but  perfuaded,  on  the  contrary,  that  the 
inftant  he  appeared  before  his  fovereign,  he  would  not  fail  of  tak¬ 
ing  his  opinion  in  all  things,  flew  from  Chalcis  to  the  fupport  o£ 
Leontius. 

When  he  arrived  in  Corinth,  Leontius,  Ptolemy,  and  Mega- 
leas,  who  commanded  the  flower  of  the  troops,  engaged  all  the 
young  men  to  go  and  meet  him.  Apelles,  thus  received  witli 
pomp  and  fplendor,  and  attended  by  a  large  body  of  officers  and 
foldiers,  advances  directly  to  the  king’s  palace,  which  he  was  go¬ 
ing  to  enter  as  ufual.  However,  the  officer  who  attended  at 
the  gate,  having  been  inftrufted  before,  flopped  him  fhort,  and 
told  him  that  his  majefty  was  bufy.  Aflonifhed  at  fo  uncom¬ 
mon  a  reception,  which  he  no  ways  expected,  he  confidered  for 
fome  time  how  he  ought  to  behave,  and  at  laft  withdrew  in  the 
utmoft  confufion.  *  Nothing  is  fo  tranfient  -and  frail  as  a  bor¬ 
rowed  power,  not  fupported  by  foundations  or  flrength  of  its 
own.  The  fhining  train  he  had  caufed  to  follow  him,  vanifhed 
in  an  inftant,  and  he  arrived  at  his  own  houfe,  followed  only'  by 
his  domeftics.  A  lively  image,  fays  Polybius,  of  what  happens 
in  the  courts  of  kings  ;  a  fate  which  the  moft  powerful  courtiers 
ought  to  dread.  A  few  days  fuffice  to  (how  their  moft  exalted 
ftate  and  fall.  Like  counters,  which  one  moment  are  of  the 
higheft,  and  the  next  of  the  moft  inconflderable  value  :  as  princes 
pleafe  to  extend  or  withdraw  their  favours,  to-day  they  enjoy 
the  greateft  credit,  and  the  next  are  reduced  to  the  extremes  of 
mifery  and  univerfal  difgrace.  Megaleas,  fen  Able  of  the  ftorru 
he  himtelf  might  expedt,  now  the  prime  minifter  was  difgraced, 
thought  of  nothing  but  how  he  might  beft  feeure  himfelf  by 
flight,  and  accordingly  withdrew  to  Thebes,  leaving  Leontius 
bound  for  20  talents,  which  he  had  engaged  to  fee  his  accom¬ 
plices  pay. 

The  king,  whether  he  was  unwilling  to  drive  Apelles  to  def- 

*  Nihil  rerum  mortalium  tam  inftabile  ac  fhrxum  eft,  quam  fam a  poten* 
tie  non  fua  vi  nix*.  Tacit.  Annal.  1.  xiii.  c,  iy, 
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pair  ;  whether  he  did  not  think  his  power  flrong  enough  to  exert 
it  in  an  extraordinary  manner  ;  or  from  fome  remains  of  efteem 
and  gratitude  for  a  guardian  and  governor ;  ftill  allowed  him 
the  honour  of  his  converfation  fometimes,  and  left  him  fome 
other  honours  of  that  kind;  but  he  excluded  him  from  the  coun¬ 
cil,  and  from  the  number  of  thofe  he  ufed  to  invite  to  fupper 
with  him.  Going  to  Sicyone,  the  magiftratcs  offered  him  a 
houfe  ;  but  he  preferred  that  of  Aratus,  whom  he  never  quitted, 
and  fpent  whole  days  in  his  company.  As  for  Apelles,  he  or¬ 
dered  him  to  retire  to  Corinth. 

Having  removed  Leontius, from  Tuis  command  of  the  guards, 
which  were  ordered  to  march  elfewhere,  upon  pretence  of  their 
being  employed  upon  fome  extraordinary  occafion,  he  caufed  him 
to  be  thrown  into  prifon  ;  the  pretended  reafon  of  which  was, 
to  oblige  him  to  pay  the  twenty  talents  for  which  he  had  engaged 
for  Megaleas,  but  in  reality  to  fecure  his  perfon,  and  to  found 
the  difpofition  of  the  troops.  Leontius  fent  word  of  this  to 
the  infantry  over  which  he  had  commanded,  who  that  moment 
fent  a  petition  to  the  king,  importing,  that  if  Leontius  was 
charged  with  fome  new  crime  for  which  he  deferved  to  be 
imprifoned,  they  infilled  that  nothing  might  be  decreed  againll 
him  but  in  their  prefence  :  that  if  he  refufed  them  that  fav¬ 
our,  they  fnould  look  upon  this  refufal  as  a  contempt  and  the 
highefl  injury  (inch  was  the  liberty  the  Macedonians  had  the 
privilege  of  tiling  with  their  king)  :  but  that  in  cafe  Leontius  was 
imprifoned  but  for  the  twenty  talents,  they  offered  to  pay  that 
fum  among  them.  This  teflimony  of  their  affeftion  did  but 
inflame  the  king’s  anger,  and  haften  the  death  of  Leontius. 

During  this  interval,  there  arrived  from  Aitolia  ambaffadors 
from  Rhodes  and  Chio,  after  having  prevailed  with  the  AEto- 
lians  to  cor.fent  to  a  thirty  days  truce.  Thefe  afiured  the  king, 
that  the  AEtolians  were  inclined  to  peace.  Philip  accepted  of  the 
truce,  and  wrote  to  the  allies,  defiring  them  to  fend  their  pleni¬ 
potentiaries  to  Patras,  to  negotiate  a  peace  with  the  AEtobans. 
He  himfelf  fet  out  immediately  from  Lechasuin,  in  order  toafiifi: 
at  it,  and  arrived  there  after  two  days  fail. 

He  then  received  letters,  directed  by  Megaleas,  from  Phocis, 
■;o  the  AEtolians,  in  which  that  traitor  exhorted  the  AEtolians 
not  to  entertain  the  leaft  fears,  but  to  continue  the  war  ;  that 
Philip  was  in  the  utmofl  diftrefs  for  want  of  ammunition  and 
provilionS ;  to  which' he  added  expreffions  highly  injurious  to 
the  king.  Philip,  upon  reading  thefe  letters,  judging  Apelles 
the  chief  author  of  them,  feized  both  him  and  his  fon  ;  at  the 
fame  time  he  fent  to  Thebes,  with  orders  for  Megaleas  m  be 
proceeded  againll  there  ;  however j  he  did  not  Hay  for  his  trial, 
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but  laid  violent  hands  on  himfelf.  A  little  after,  Apelles  and 
his  fon  were  alfo  pur  to  death. 

1  do  not  know  whether  hi  dory  can  furnifh  us  with  a  more 
remarkable  example  of  the  afcendant  which  a  favourite  may 
gain  over  the  mind  of  a  young  fovereign,  in  order  to  fatiate  with 
impunity  his  avarice  and  ambition.  Apelles  had  been  Philip’s 
guardian,  and  in  that  quality  was  intruded  with  the  care  of  his 
education.  He  had  been  at  the  head  of  the  regency  ettablifhed 
by  the  late  king.  This  double  title  of  guardian  and  governor 
had,  on  one  fide,  infpired  the  young  prince,  as  it  naturally  fhould, 
with  fentiments  of  regard,  etleem,  refpeft,  and  confidence  for 
Apelles ;  and,  on  the  other,  had  made  Apelles  affume  an  air 
of  authority  and  command  over  his  pupil,  which  he  never  laid 
afide.  Philip  did  -  not  want  wit,  judgment,  or  penetration. 
When  he  was  arrived  to  more  mature  years,  he  perceived  the 
hands  he  was  fallen  into,  but  at  the  fame  time  was  blind  to  all 
his  matter’s  faults.  He  had  difcovered,  more  than  once,  the 
mean  jealoufy  which  Apelles  entertained  of  confpicuous  merit  of 
every  kind,  and  his  declared  hatred  of  all  fuch  of  the  king’s 
fubjeCts  as  were  moft  capable  of  ferving  him.  Proofs  of  his 
taxations  and  oppreffions  were  daily  renewed,  and  the  repeated 
complaints  of  them  rendered  the  government  odious  and  infup- 
portable.  However,  all  this  made  no  impreffion,  or  but  a  very 
flight  one,  on'  the  mind  of  the  young  king,  over  which  the  prime 
minifter  had  gained  fuch  an  influence,  that  he  even  ftood  in  fear 
of  him.  The  reader  has  fcen  how  extremely  difficult  it  was 
for  the  king  to  break  this  charm. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  the  iEtolians  wifhed  earnefily  that  the 
peace  might  be  concluded,  and  were  quite  weary  of  a  war,  in 
which  all  their  expectations  had  been  fruitrated.  They  had 
flattered  themfelves,  that  they  had  to  do  with  a  young  and  inex¬ 
perienced  king,  and  accordingly  believed  that  they  might  amufe 
him  as  a  child  j  but  Philip,  on  the  contrary,  had  proved  to  them, 
that  in  wildom  and  refolutionhe  was  a  man,  and  that  they  had 
behaved  like  children  in  all  their  enterprifes.  But  having  heard 
of  the  infurrection  of  the  troops,  and  the  confpiracy  of  Apelles 
and  Leontius,  they  poftponed  the  day  on  which  they  were  to 
meet  at  Patrce,  in  hopes  that  tome  fedition  would  break  out  at 
court,  to  perplex  and  embroil  the  king’s  affairs.  Philip,  who  wifh¬ 
ed  for  nothing  more  ardently  than  to  break  off  the  conference* 
upon  the  peace,  joyfully  feized  the  opportunity  with  which  the 
enemy  themfelves  furnifhed  him,  and  engaged  the  allies,  who 


*  Polyb.L  v.  p-  376,  J77< 
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were  come  to  the  rendezvous,  to  continue  the  war.  He  after¬ 
wards  fet  fail  on  his  return  to  Corinth.  He  gave  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  leave  to  go  by  the  way  of  Theflaly,  in  order  that  they  might 
quarter,  during  the  winter,  in  their  own  country  :  then  coaft- 
ing  Attica  along  the  Euripus,  he  went  from  Chenchreae  to 
Demetrias*,  where  he  found  Ptolemy,  the  only  confpirator  that 
furvived,  and  caufed  fentence  of  death  to  be  palled  upon  him,  in 
an  affembly  of  Macedonians. 

All  thefe  incidents  happened  at  the  time  that  Hannibal  was 
encamped  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Po  in  Italy  ;  and  Antiochus, 
after  having  fubdued  the  greateft  part  of  Coelofyria,  had  fent  his 
troops  into  winter-quarters.  It  was  alfo  then  that  Lycurgus, 
king  of  Lacedaemonia,  fled  from  Astolia  in  order  to  fecure  him- 
felf  from  the  anger  of  the  Ephori,  who  on  a  falfe  report  that 
this  king  defigned  to  embroil  the  ftate,  had  affembled  in  the 
night,  and  inverted  his  houfe,  in  order  to  feize  his  perfon* 
But  Lycurgus,  having  fome  -notion  of  this,  fled  with  his  whole 
family.  However,  he  was  recalled  a  little  after,  as  foon  as  it 
was  known  that  the  fufpicions  railed  again!!  him  were  all 
groundlefs.  It  being  now  winter,  Philip  returned  to  Macedo¬ 
nia. 

Eperatus  was  by  this  time  univerfally  defpifed  by  the  Achae- 
ans  ;  nobody  obeyed  his  orders ;  and  the  country  being  open 
and  defencelefs,  dreadful  havock  was  made  in  it.  The  citie3 
being  abandoned,  and  receiving  no  fuccours,  were  reduced  to 
the  laft  extremity,  and  confequently  could  fcarce  furnifh  their 
quota.  The  auxiliary  troops,  the  payment  of  whole  arrears  was 
pur  off  from  day  to  day,  ferved  as  they  were  paid,  and  great 
numbers  of  them  deferted.  All  this  was  owing  to  the  incapa¬ 
city  of  the  general;  and  the  reader  has  feen  iu  what  manner  he 
was  ele&ed.  Happily  for  the  Achaeans,  the  time  of  his  com¬ 
mand  was  almoft  expired.  He  quitted  it  in  the  beginning  of 
fpring,  and  the  elder  Aratus  was  appointed  to  fncceed  him. 

-f-  Philip,  in  his  journey  to  Macedonia,  had  taken  Bylazora, 
{he  greateft  city  in  Peonia,  and  the  mod  advantageoufly  fitua- 
ted  for  making  incurfions  from  Dardania  into  Macedonia  ;  fo 
that  having  poffelfed  himfelf  of  it,  he  had  very  little  to  fear  from 
the  Dardanians. 

j;  After  taking  that  city,  he  again  marched  towards  Greece. 
He  judged  it  would  be  proper  to  lay  liege  to  Thebes  o/Phthio- 
tis,  from  whence  the  iEtolians  ufed  to  make  continual  inroads3 


*  A  city  of  maritime  Thelfaly. 
^  A.  M.  3787.  Ant.  J.  C.  817* 
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and  at  the  fame  time  commit  great  wafle  in  the  territories  of 
Demetrias,  Pharfalia,  and  even  Larifla.  The  attack  was  carri¬ 
ed  on  with  great  bravery,  and  the  defence  was  equally  vigorous  j 
but  at  iail  the  befieged,  fearing  they  (hould  be  taken  by  ftovm, 
furrendered  the  city.  By  this  conqueft,  Philip  fecured  Mag- 
nefia  and  Theffaly,  and  carried  off  a  great  booty  from  the  iEto- 
lians. 

Here  ambafladors  came  again  to  him  from  Chio,  Rhodes, 
and  Byzantium,  and  alfo  from  Ptolemy,  to  propofe  the  con¬ 
cluding  of  a  peace._  Philip  made  the  fame  anfwer  as  before, 
that  it  was  what  he  very  much  delired,  and  that  they  had  only 
to  inquire  of  the  iEtolians,  whether  they  alfo  were  inclined  to 
it.  Philip,  in  reality,  was  not  very  delirous  of  peace,  but  he 
did  not  care  to  declare  himfelf. 

He  afterwards  fet  out,  with  his  favourites,  for  the  Nemcean 
games  at  Argos.  Whilft  he  was  viewing  one  of  the  combats, 
a  courier  arrived  from  Macedonia,  with  advice  that  the  Romans 
had  loft  a  great  battle  in  Tufcany,  near  the  lake  Thrafymene, 
and  that  Hannibal  was  matter  of  the  open  country.  The  king 
fhowed  this  letter  to  none  but  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  giving  him 
a  ftrifl  charge  not  to  fpeak  of  it.  The  latter  took  this  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  reprefent  to  him,  that  he  ought  to  difengage  hitnfelf 
as  foon  as  poffible  from  the  ALtolian  war,  in  order  to  invade  Illy¬ 
ria,  and  afterwards  crofs  into  Italy.  He  added,  that  Greece, 
already  fubjefted  in  all  refpefts,  would  obey  him  no  lefs  after¬ 
wards  :  that  the  Achasans  had  joined  voluntarily,  and  with  the 
utmoft  cheerfulnefs,  in  his  caufe  :  that  the  jEtolians,  quite  de- 
prefled  and  difeouraged  by  their  ill  fuccefs  in  the  prefent  war, 
would  not  tail  to  follow  their  example  :  that  it  he  was  defirous 
ot  the  fovereignty  of  the  world  (a  noble  ambition,  which  fuited 
no  prince  better  than  himfelf),  he  mutt;  begin  by  conquering 
Italy  :  that  after  the  defeat  of  the  Romans,  the  news  of  which 
he  had  then  received,  the  time  was  come  for  executing  fo  noble 
a  projedl,  and  that  be  ought  not  to  delay  a  moment.  Such 
counfel  could  not  but  charm  a  king  in  the  flower  of  his  youth, 
fuccefsful  in  his  exploits,  bold,  enterpriling,  and  who,  betides, 
was  fprung  from  a  family  which  had  always  flattered  itfelf  with 
the  hopes  of  univerfal  empire. 

Neverthelefs,  as  he  was  matter  of  his  temper,  and  governed 
his  thoughts  in  fucli  a  manner,  as  to  difeover  only  fuch  of  them 
as  promoted  his  intereft  (a  very  rare  and  valuable  quality  in  fo 
young  a  prince),  he  did  not  exprets  too  great  an  inclination  for 
peace,  though  he  now  earneftly  defined  it.  He  therefore  only 
caufed  the  allied  Hates  to  be  told  to  fend  their  plenipotentiaries 
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to  Naupa&um,  in  order  to  negociate  a  peace  :  and,  at  the  earned 
defire  of  the  Attolians,  foon  arrived  in  the  neighbourhood  of  that 
city,  at  the  head  of  his  troops.  All  parties  were  fo  weary  of 
the  war,  that  there  was  no  occafion  for  long  conferences.  The 
fird  article  which  the  king  caufed  to  be  propofed  to  the  Attoli- 
ans,  by  the  ambaffadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  was,  that 
every  one  fhould  continue  in  poffeffion  of  his  conqueds.  The 
red  of  the  articles  were  foon  agreed  upon  ;  fo  that  the  treaty 
was  ratified,  and  all  retired  to  their  refpedb’ve  countries.  This 
peace  concluded  by  Philip  and  the  Achaeans  with  the  iEtolians ; 
the  battle  lod  by  the  Romans  near  the  lake  Thrafymene  ;  and 
the  defeat  of  Antiochus  near  Raphia  *;  all  thefe  events  happen¬ 
ed  in  the  third  year  of  the  140th  Olympiad. 

In  the  fird  feparate  conference  held  in  prefence  of  the  king 
and  the  ambaffadors  of  the  confederate  powers,  Agelas  of  Nau- 
paiftum,  who  was  one  of  them,  enforced  his  opinion  by  arguments 
that  deferve  a  place  here,  and  which  Polybius  thought  worthy 
of  relating  at  length  in  his  hidory.  He  fays,  it  were  to  be  wiihed 
that  the  Greeks  would  never  make  war  upon  one  another  ;  and 
that  it  would  be  a  great  bleffing  from  the  gods,  if,  breathing  on¬ 
ly  the  fame  fentiments,  they  fhould  all  in  a  manner  join  hand,  and 
unite  their  whole  force  to  fecure  themfelves  from  the  infults  of 
the  Barbarians.  But  if  this  was  not  poffible,  that  at  lead,  in  the 
prefent  juncture,  they  ought  to  unite  together,  and  confult  for 
the  prefervation  of  all  Greece  :  that,  to  be  fenfible  of  the  ne- 
ceffity  of  fuch  an  union,  they  need  but  turn  their  eyes  to  the  for¬ 
midable  armies  of  the  two  powerful  dates  actually  engaged  in 
war :  that  it  was  evident  to  every  one,  who  was  ever  fo  little 
verfed  in  maxims  of  policy,  that  the  conquerors,  whether  Cartha¬ 
ginians  or  Romans,  would  not  confine  themfelves  to  the  empire  of 
Italy  and  Sicily,  but  would  doubtlefs  extend  their  projects 
much  farther :  that  all  the  Greeks  in  general,  and  efpecially 
Philip,  ought  to  keep  a  dritt  eye  on  the  dangers  with  which  they 
were  threatened  :  that  this  prince  would  have  nothing  to  fear, 
it  indead  of  his  attempting  to  ruin  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  the 
enemy  an  eafier  opportunity  of  defeating  them,  as  he  had  hither¬ 
to  done,  he  fhould  labour  as  much  for  their  welfare  as  his  own, 
and  exert  himfelf  as  vigoroufly  in  the  defence  of  all  Greece,  as  if  it 
were  his  own  kingdom  :  that  by  this  means  he  would  acquire 
the  love  and  affection  of  the  Greeks,  who  would  be  inviolably  at¬ 
tached  to  him  in  all  his  enterprifes,  and,  by  their  fidelity  to  him, 
difconcert  all  the  projects  which  foreigners  might  form  againd  his 
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kingdom :  that  if,  inflead  of  barely  adling  defenfively,  he 
were  defirous  of  taking  the  field,  and  executing  fome  great  en- 
terprife,  he  need  but  turn  his  arms  towards  the  weft,  and  keep 
an  eye  on  the  events  of  the  war  in  Italy  :  that,  provided  he 
would  only  put  himfelf  into  a  condition  for  feiaing  fuccefsfully 
the  firft  opportunity  that  Ihould  prefent  itfelf,  all  things  would 
fmooth  the  way  for  the  univerfal  empire :  that,  in  cafe  he 
had  any  difference  with  the  Greeks,  he  Ihould  leave  the  decilion 
of  it  to  another  feafon  :  that  he  ought  efpecially  to  be  careful 
to  preferve  to  himfelf  the  liberty  of  making  war  or  peace  with 
them,  whenever  he  might  think  proper  :  that,  in  cafe  he  Ihould 
fuffer  the  ftorm  which  was  gathering  in  the  weft  to  burft  upon 
Greece,  it  was  very  much  to  be  feared,  that  it  would  then  be  no 
longer  in  their  power  to  take  up  arms,  to  treat  of  peace,  nor  to 
determine  in  their  affairs  according  to  their  own  fenfe,  or  the  man¬ 
ner  they  might  judge  molt  expedient. 

Nothing  can  be  more  judicious  than  this  fpeech,  which  is  a 
clear  predidlion  of  what  was  to  happen  afterwards  to  Greece,  of 
which  the  Romans  will  foon  render  themfelves  abfolute  mailers. 
This  is  the  firft  time  that  the  affairs  of  Italy  and  Africa  influence 
thofe  of  Greece,  and  diredl  their  motions.  After  this,  neither 
Philip,  nor  the  other  powers  of  Greece,  regulated  their  conduct, 
when  they  were  to  make  peace  or  war,  from  the  ftate  of  their 
refpedtive  countries,  but  directed  all  their  views  and  attention 
towards  Italy.  The  Afiatics,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  iflands, 
did  the  fame  foon  after.  All  thofe  who,  from  that  time,  had 
reafon  to  be  diffatisfied  with  the  conduct  of  Philip  or  Attalus, 
no  longer  addreffed  Antiochus  or  Ptolemy  for  protection  ;  they 
no  longer  turned  their  eyes  to  the  fouth  or  eaft,  but  fixed  them 
upon  the  weft.  Sometimes  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  the  Car¬ 
thaginians,  and  at  other  times  to  the  Romans.  Some  alfocame 
to  Philip,  at  different  intervals,  from  the  Romans,  who,  know¬ 
ing  the  enterprifing  genius  of  that  prince,  were  afraid  he  Ihould 
come  and  add  to  the  confufion  and  perplexity  of  their  affairs  : 
wffich  is  what  the  fequel  of  this  hiftory  is  upon  the  point  of 
(bowing  to  us. 


SECTION  IV. 

PHILIP  CONCLUDES  A  TREATY  WITH  HANNIBAL. - THE  RO¬ 

MANS  GAIN  A  CONSIDERABLE  VICTORY  OVER  HIM. 

The  war  between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans*,  who 
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were  the  two  greateft  powers  at  that  time,  drew  the  attention 
of  all  the  kings  and  nations  in  the  world.  Philip,  king  of  Ma¬ 
ced  n,  imagined  that  this  affefled  him  the  more,  as  his  domi¬ 
nions  were  feparated  from  Italy  only  by  the  Adriatic  fea,  now 
called  the  Gulf  of  Venice.  When  he  heard,  by  the  rumours 
which  were  ip  read,  that  Hannibal  had  marched  over  the  Alps, 
he  was  indeed  very  well  pleafed  to  fee  the  Romans  and  Cartha¬ 
ginians  at  war ;  but,  the  fnccefs  of  it  being  doubtful,  he  did  not 
perceive  clearly  enough,  which  of  thofe  powers  it  would  be  his  - 
interell  to  join.  *  But  after  Hannibal  had  gained  three  victo¬ 
ries  fucceffively,  all  his  doubts  were  removed.  He  fent  ambafla- 
dors  to  that  general,  but  unhappily  they  fell  into  the  hands  of 
the  Romans.  They  were  carried  to  Valerius  Levinus  the  prae¬ 
tor,  who  was  then  encamped  near  Luceria.  The  principal  of 
the  ambafladors,  Xenophanes  by  name,  without  being  the  lead 
difconcerted,  anfwered  with  a  refolute  tone  of  voice,  that  he 
had  been  difpatched  by  Philip  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friend¬ 
ship  with  the  Romans,  and  that  he  had  orders  to  execute  with 
the  confuls,  as  well  as  the  fenate  and  people  of  Rome.  Levinus, 
overjoyed  to  find,  in  this  revolt  of  their  ancient  allies,  fo  power¬ 
ful  a  monarch  delirous  of  making  an  alliance  with  the  Romans, 
treated  the  ambafladors  with  all  pofiible  refpeft,  and  gave  them 
a  convoy  for  their  fafety.  Being  arrived  in  Campania,  they  ef- 
caped,  and  fled  to  Hannibal’s  camp,  where  they  concluded  a 
treaty,  the  purport  of  which  was  as  follows:  “  That  king  Phi- 
“  lip  fliould  crofs  into  Italy  with  a  fleet  of  200  fail,  and  lay  wafte 
“  the  fea-coafts,  and  fhould  afiift  the  Carthaginians  both  by  fea 
“  and  land  :  that  the  latter,  at  the  conclulion  of  the  war, 
“  fhould  pofiefs  all  Italy  and  Rome  ;  and  that  Hannibal  (hould 
“  have  all  the  fpoils :  that  after  the  conquefl  of  Italy,  they 
“  fhould  crofs  into  Greece,  and  there  make  war  againft  any 
“  power  the  king  fhould  nominate  ;  and  that  both  the  cities  of 
“  the  continent,  and  the  iflands  lying  towards  Macedonia,  fhould 
“  be  enjoyed  by  Philip,  and  annexed  to  his  dominion.”  Hanni¬ 
bal,  on  the  other  fide,  fent  ambafladors  to  Philip  for  his  ratifica¬ 
tion  of  it ;  and  they  fet  out  with  thofe  for  Macedonia.  I  obfer- 
ved  elfewhere,  that  in  this  treaty,  the  whole  of  which  is  prefer- 
ved  by  f  Polybius,  exprefs  mention  is  made  of  a  great  number  of 
deities  of  the  two  nations,  as  prefent  at  this  treaty,  and  witnefles 
to  the  oaths  with  which  this  ceremony  was  attended.  Polybius 
omits  a  great  number  of  particulars  which,  according  to  Livy, 
were  ftipulated  by  this  treaty. 
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The  ambafladors,  who  fet  out  together,  were  unhappily  dif- 
covered  and  intercepted  by  the  Romans.  Xenophanes’  lie  would 
not  do  him  the  fame  fervice  as  before.  The  Carthaginians  were 
known  by  their  air,  their  drefs,  and  Hill  more  by  their  language. 
Upon  them  were  found  letters  from  Hannibal  to  Philip,  and  a 
copy  of  the  treaty.  The  ambalTadors  were  carried  to  Rome. 
The  condition  in  which  the  affairs  of  the  Romans,  attacked  fo 
vigoroully  by  Hannibal,  then  were,  and  their  difeovering  a  new 
enemy,  fo  very  powerful  as  Philip,  muft  neceffarily  alarm 
them  prodigiously.  But  it  is  on  fuch  occallons  that  the  Ro¬ 
man  grandeur  was  chiefly  confpicuous  :  for  without  expreffing 
the  lead  perplexity  or  difeouragement,  they  took  all  the  meafures 
ueceffary  for  carrying  on  this  new  war.  Philip,  informed  of  what 
had  befallen  his  ambalTadors,  fent  a  fecond  embaffy  to  Hannibal, 
which  was  more  fuccefsful  than  the  former,  and  brought 
back  the  treaty.  But  thefe  difappointments  prevented  their 
forming  any  enterprife  that  year,  and  dill  kept  matters  in  fuf- 
penfe. 

*  Philip  was  now  wholly  employed  on  his  great  defign  of  car¬ 
rying  the  war  into  Italy.  Demetrius  of  Pharos  being  with 
him,  was  continually  urging  him  to  that  enterprife  ;  not  fo 
much  out  of  zeal  for  the  intered  of  that  prince,  as  out  of  hatred 
to  the  Romans,  who  had  difpoffeffed  him  of  his  territories,  which 
he  thought  it  would  be  impoiTible  for  him  to  recover  by  any  other 
means.  It  was  by  bis  counfel  that  he  had  concluded  a  peace  with 
mod  of  his  enemies,  in  order  that  he  might  devote  his  whole  care 
and  attention  to  this  war,  the  thoughts  of  which  haunted  him  day 
and  night ;  fo  that  even  in  his  dreams  he  fpoke  of  nothing  but  of 
war  and  battles  with  the  Romans  ;  and  he  would  dart  from  his 
deep  in  the  highed  agitation  of  mind,  and  covered  with  fweat. 
This  prince,  who  was  dill  young,  was  naturally  lively  and  ardent 
in  all  his  enterprifes.  The  fuccefs  of  his  arms,  the  hopes  De¬ 
metrius  gave  him,  and  the  remembrance  of  the  great  adtions  of 
his  predeceffors,  kindled  an  ardour  in  him,  which  increafed 
daily. 

*  During  the  winter  feafon,  he  thought  of  manning  a  fleet ; 
not  with  the  view  of  venturing  a  battle  with  the  Romans,  for 
this  he  was  not  in  a  condition  to  do,  but  to  tranfport  his  forces 
into  Italy  with  the  greater  expedition,  and  by  that  means  fur- 
prife  the  enemy  when  they  fhould  lead  expedl  it.  According¬ 
ly  he  made  theTllyrians  build  1 00  or  120  veffels  for  him  :  and  af« 
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ter  having  exercifed  his  Macedonians  for  fome  time  in  the  naval 
difcipline,  he  put  to  fea.  He  full  feized  upon  the  city  of  Oricum, 
iituated  on  the  weftern  coaft  of  Epirus.  Valerius,  commander 
of  the  fleet  that  lay  before  Brundufium,  having  advice  of  it,  fet 
iail  immediately  with  all  the  (hips  in  readinefs  for  failing  ;  re¬ 
took,  the  next  day,  Oricum,  in  which  Philip  had  but  a  (lender 
garriion,  and  fent  a  large  reinforcement  to  the  aid  of  Apollonia, 
to  which  Philip  had  laid  fiege.  Nevius,  an  able  and  experienced 
officer,  who  commanded  this  reinforcement,  having  landed  his 
troops  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  Aous,  upon  which  Apollonia 
ftands,  marched  through  a  bye-way,  and  entered  the  city  in  the 
night,  unperceived  by  the  enemy.  The  Macedonians  imagin¬ 
ing  they  were  very  fecure,  becaufe  the  fea  lay  between  them 
and  the  enemy,  had  negledted  all  the  precautions  which  the  rules 
of  war  prefcribe,  and  the  exadfnefs  of  military  difcipline  re¬ 
quires.  Nevius,  being  informed  of  this,  marched  filently  out 
of  the  city  in  the  night,  and  arrived  in  the  camp,  where  he 
found  all  the  foldiers  afleep  ;  and  now  the  cries  of  thofe  who 
were  firft  attacked  awaking  the  reft,  they  all  endeavoured  to 
fave  themfelves  by  flight.  The  king  himfelf,  who  was  but  half 
awake  and  almoft  naked,  found  it  very  difficult  for  him  to 
elcape  to  his  (hips.  The  foldiers  crowded  after  him,  and  3000 
of  them  were  either  killed  or  taken  prifoners.  Valerius,  who 
Itaid  at  Oricum,  the  inftant  he  heard  this  news,  fent  his  fleet 
towards  the  mouth  of  the  river,  to  (hut  up  Philip.  This 
prince,  finding  it  impoffible  for  him  to  advance  forward,  after 
fetting  fire  to  his  (hips,  returned  by  land  to  Macedonia :  carry¬ 
ing  with  him  the  forrowful  remains  of  his  troops,  who  feemed 
more  like  prifoners  difarmed  and  plundered,  than  the  body  of 
an  army. 

*  For  fome  time  Philip,  who  till  then  had  been  admired  for 
many  of  thofe  qualities  which  form  the  great  prince,  had  begun 
to  change  his  conduct  and  character  ;  and  this  change  was  af- 
cribed  to  the  evil  counfels  of  thofe  about  him,  who,  to  pleafe 
him,  were  perpetually  lavifliing  their  encomiums  on  him,  fo- 
menting  all  his  paffions,  and  fuggefting  to  him,  that  the  gran¬ 
deur  of  a  king  confifted  in  reigning  with  unlimited  power,  and 
in  making  hisfubjedfts  pay  a  blind  implicit  obedience  to  his  will. 
Inftead  of  the  gentlenefs,  moderation,  and  wifdom  he  till  then 
had  difplayed,  he  treated  cities  and  dates  not  only  with  pride 
and  haughtinefs,  but  with  cruelty  and  injuftice  ;  and  having  no 
longer,  as  formerly,  his  glory  in  view,  he  abandoned  himfelf 
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entirely  to  riot  and  exceffes  of  every  kind  ;  the  too  common 
effeft  of  flattery,  whofe  fubtle  poifon  generally  corrupts  the  belt 
princes,  and  fooner  or  later  dellroys  the  great  hopes  which  had 
been  entertained  of  them. 

One  would  have  imagined  that  the  defeat  before  Apollonia, 
in  covering  him  with  lhame,  would  have  abated  his  pride,  and 
foftened  his  temper.  But  this  only  foured  it  ;  and  one  would 
have  concluded,  that  this  prince  was  refolved  to  revenge,  on 
his  fubjedls  and  allies,  the  affront  he  had  received  from  his  ene¬ 
mies. 

Being  arrived  in  Peloponnefus,  a  little  after  his  defeat,  he 
employed  all  the  ftratagems  poffible  to  over-reach  and  furprife 
the  Meffenians  ;  but  his  artifices  being  difcovered,  he  pulled 
off  the  ma/k,  and  laid  wafte  the  whole  country.  Aratus,  who 
was  a  man  of  the  greatell  honour  and  probity,  was  exceedingly 
lhocked  at  fo  flagrant  an  injuftice,  and  made  loud  complaints 
againil  it.  He  had  before  begun  to  retire  infenfibly  from 
court  ;  but  now  he  thought  it  high  time  to  break  entirely  with 
a  prince,  who  no  longer  valued  his  people,  and  led  the  moll 
diffolute  life  :  for  he  was  not  ignorant  of  his  impure  commerce 
with  his  daughter-in-law,  a  fubjedt  of  the  greatell:  grief  to  him, 
and  which,  however,  he  had  not  once  hinted  to  his  fon  ;  from 
the  confideration,  that  it  would  not  be  of  fervice  to  him  to 
inform  him  of  his  ignominy,  as  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  re¬ 
venge  it. 

As  it  was  impoffible  but  this  rupture  mull  make  fome  noife, 
Philip,  whom  the  greatell  crimes  now  coll  nothing,  refolved  to 
rid  himfelf  of  a  troublefome  cenfor,  whofe  very  abfence  re¬ 
proached  all  his  irregularities.  Aratus’s  great  reputation,  and 
the  refpedt  paid  to  his  virtue,  would  not  fuffer  Philip  to  em¬ 
ploy  open  force  and  violence  ;  and  therefore  he  charged  Tau- 
rion,  one  of  his  confidents,  to  difpatch  him  fecretly  during  his 
abfence.  His  horrid  command  was  obeyed  ;  for  Taurion  hav¬ 
ing  infinuated  himfelf  into  Aratus’s  familiarity  and  friendfhip, 
invited  him  feveral  times  to  dinner,  and  at  one  of  them  poifon- 
ed  him  ;  not  with  a  violent  and  immediate  poifon,  but  with  one 
of  thofe  which  lights  up  a  flow  fire  in  the  body,  confumes  it 
by  infenfible  degrees,  and  is  the  more  dangerous  as  it  gives  lefs 
notice. 

Aratus  knew  very  well  the  caufe  of  his  illnefs  ;  but  as  com¬ 
plaints  would  not  be  of  any  fervice  to  him,  he  bore  it  patiently, 
without  once  murmuring,  as  a  common  and  natural  difeafe. 
One  day  only,  happening  to  fpit  blood  before  a  friend  who  was 
in  the  room  with  him,  and  feeing  that  his  friend  was  furprifed, 
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he  faid,  “  Behold,  my  dear  Cephalon,  the  fruits  of  royal  friend- 
41  fnip.”  Ke  died  in  this  manner  at  JEgium,  being  then  cap¬ 
tain-general  for  the  17th  time. 

The  Achseans  would  have  him  buried  in  the  place  where  he 
c:ed,  and  were  preparing  fuch  a  magnificent  maufolaeum  to  his 
memory  as  might  be  worthy  his  great  fervices.  But  the  Sicy- 
onians  obtained  that  honour  for  their  city,  where  Aratus  was 
born,  and  changing  their  mourning  to  feftivity,  crowned  with 
chaplets  of  flowers,  and  clothed  in  white  robes,  they  went  and 
fetched  the  corpfe  from  jEgium,  and  carried  it  in  pomp  to  Si- 
cyone,  dancing  before  it,  and  finging  hymns  and  odes  in  honour 
cf  the  decealed.  They  made  choice  of  the  higheft  part  of  the 
city,  where  they  buried  him  as  the  founder  and  preferver  of  it, 
v.hich  place  was  afterwards  called  Aratium.  In  Plutarch’s 
time,  that  is  about  300  years  after,  two  folemn  facrifices  were 
offered  him  annually  :  the  firft  on  the  day  that  he  freed  the  city 
from  the  yoke  of  tyranny,  which  facrifice  was  called  Soteria  ; 
and  the  other  on  his  birth-day.  During  the  facrifice,  choirs  of 
mufic  fung  odes  to  the  lyre  ;  and  the  chief  chorifter,  at  the  head 
of  the  young  men  and  children,  walked  in  procefiion  round  the 
cltar.  The  fenate,  crowned  with  chaplets  of  flowers,  and  a 
great  part  of  the  inhabitants,  followed  this  proceffion. 

It  muff  be  owned  that  Aratus  was  one  of  the  greateft  men 
of  his  time,  and  may  be  confidered,  in  fome  meafure,  as  one  of 
the  founders  of  the  commonwealth  of  Achaia  :  it  was  he  atleaft 
who  brought  it  to  the  form  and  fplendor  it  preferred  fo  long 
nfierwards,  and  by  which  it  became  one  of  the  moft  powerful 
ftates  of  Greece.  However,  he  committed  a  confiderable  error, 
in  calling  in  to  the  afiiffance  of  that  commonwealth  the  kings 
of  Macedonia,  who  made  themfelves  mafters  and  tyrants  of  it  ; 
and  this,  as  we  have  before  obferved,  was  an  effect  of  his  jea- 
loufy  of  the  great  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta. 

But  he  was  fully  puniihed  for  it  by  the  manner  in  which 
Philip  treated  him.  Aratus  his  fon  met  with  a  ftil!  more  de¬ 
plorable  fate  :  for  that  prince  being  become  completely  wicked, 
lays  Plutarch,  and  who  affected  to  add  outrage  to  cruelty,  got 
lid  of  him,  not  by  mortal  poilons,  but  by  thofe  which  deffroy 
reafon,  and  craze  the  brain  ;  and  by  that  means  made  him  com¬ 
mit  fuch  abominable  actions,  as  would  have  reflected  eternal  in¬ 
famy  on  bim,  had  they  been  done  voluntarily,  and  when  he  was 
in  his  fenfes :  infomuch,  that  though  he  was  at  that  time  very 
young,  and  in  the  bloom  of  his  life,  his  death  was  confidered 
not  as  a  misfortune  with  regard  to  himfelf,  but  33  the  remedy 
and  period  of  his  miferies. 


About 
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*  About  this  time  Philip  engaged  in  a  fuccefsful  expedition 
againft  the  Illyrians.  He  had  long  defired  to  poftefs  himfelf 
of  Lilfus,  but  believed  it  would  be  impofiible  for  him  ever  to 
take  the  caftle,  which  was  fo  happily  fituated,  and  fo  ftrongly 
fortified,  that  it  was  thought  impregnable.  Finding  that  force 
would  not  prevail,  he  had  recourfe  to  ilratagem.  The  city  was 
feparated  from  the  caftle  by  a  little  valley,  in  which  he  obferved 
a  fpot  covered  with  trees,  and  very  fit  to  conceal  an  ambufcade. 
Here  he  polled  the  flower  of  his  troops.  The  next  day  he  af- 
faulted  another  part  of  the  city  :  the  inhabitants,  who  were 
very  numerous,  defended  themfelves  with  great  bravery,  and 
for  fome  time  the  fuccefs  was  equal  on  both  fides.  At  laft 
they  made  a  furious  fally,  and  charged  the  befiegers  with  great 
vigour.  The  garrifon  of  the  caftle,  feeing  Philip  retire  fight¬ 
ing,  imagined  they  fhould  infallibly  defeat  him  ;  and  being  de- 
firous  of  (haring  in  the  plunder,  moil  of  them  came  out  and 
joined  the  inhabitants.  In  the  mean  time,  the  foldiers  who  lay 
in  ambufcade  attacked  the  caftle,  and  carried  it  without  great 
reliftance  ;  and  now  the  fignal  agreed  upon  being  made,  the 
fugitives  faced  about,  and  purfued  the  inhabitants  as  far  as  the 
city,  which  furrendered  a  few  days  after. 

f  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  as  praetor,  had  been  allotted  Greece 
and  Macedonia  for  his  province.  He  was  very  fenfible  that, 
in  order  to  leflen  the  forces  of  Philip,  it  would  be  abfolutely 
neceftary  to  bring  over  fome  of  his  allies  (of  whom  the  FEtolian3 
were  the  moft  powerful)  from  his  intereft.  He  therefore  began 
by  founding,  in  private  conferences,  the  difpofition  of  the  chiefs 
of  the  latter  people;  and  after  having  affured  himfelf  of  them, 
he  went  to  the  general  affembly.  There,  after  expatiating  on 
the  flourilhing  ftate  of  the  Romans,  and  proving  it  by  their  tak¬ 
ing  of  Syracufe  in  Sicily,  and  Capua  in  Italy,  he  extolled  the 
great  generofity  with  which  the  Romans  behaved  towards  their 
allies,  and  their  conftant  fidelity.  Fie  added,  that  the  FEtolians 
might  expedl  to  meet  with  fo  much  the  better  treatment  from 
the  Romans,  as  they  would  be  the  iirft  people  in  that  part  of 
the  world  who  fhould  have  concluded  an  alliance  with  them  : 
that  Philip  and  the  Macedonians  were  dangerous  neighbours, 
whofe  power  would,  in  all  probability,  be  of  the  moft  fatal  con- 
fequence  to  them  :  that  the  Romans  had  already  humbled 
their  pride,  and  would  oblige  them  not  only  to  give  up  fuch 
fortreffes  as  they  had  taken  from  the  ^Etolians,  but  even  give 
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them  caufe  to  fe3r  for  their  own  countries :  that  with  regard 
to  the  Acarnanians,  who  had  broke  with  the  .Etolians,  the 
Romans  would  force  them  to  return  to  their  alliance,  on  the 
fame  conditions  which  had  been  prescribed  to  them  when  they 
v.  ere  admitted  into  it ;  or,  in  cafe  of  their  refufal,  would  make 
them  rubmit  to  the  Etolians  by  .force  of  arms. 

Scopas,  who  was  at  that  time  chief  magidrate  of  the  Eto- 
lian  date,  and  Dorimachus,  who  of  all  the  citizens  had  the 
greatest  credit  and  authority,  iirongly  enforced  the  arguments 
and  prom.fes  of  the  praetor,  and  faid  many  more  advantageous 
things  of  the  grandeur  and  power  of  the  Romans,  becaufe  they 
were  not  obliged  to  fpeak  fo  modeftly  on  thofe  topics  as  Vale¬ 
rius  Levir.us,  and  the  people  would  be  more  inclined  to  believe 
them  than  a  foreigner  who  fpoke  for  the  intereils  of  his  coun¬ 
try.  The  circumflance  which  affected  them  mod,  was  the  hopes 
cf  their  poffeffing  themfelves  cf  Acarnama.  Accordingly  the 
treaty  was  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  the  Etolians. 
i  he  people  of  Elis,  of  Lacedsemonia,  Attalus  king  of  Perga- 
mus,  Pleuratus  king  of  Thrace,  and  Scerdiledes  of  Ilivria,  were 
left  aMiberty  to  accede  to  this  treaty  on  the  fame  conditions,  if 
they  thought  proper.  The  conditions  were,  “  That  the  Eto- 
‘  •  Hans  fnould  declare  war  as  foon  as  pofiible  againd  Philip  : 
<l  tnat  the  Romans  (hould  furmfh  them  at  lead  25  galleys,  quin- 
queremes,  or  of  live  benches  of  oars :  that  fuch  cities  as  fhould 
be  taxea  from  Achaia,  as  far  as  the  idand  of  *  Corcyra,  Oiould 
be  pofleffed  by  the  Etolians,  and  all  the  fpoils  and  captives 
by  tne  Romans:  that  the  Romans  fnould  aid  the  Etolians 
in  making  themfelves  maders  of  Acarnania  :  that  the  Eto- 
l:ans  (houid  not  be  allowed  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Philip, 
cut  upon  condition  that  he  fnould  be  obliged  to  withdraw 
Lis  troops  out  of  the  territories  of  the  Romans,  and  thofe  of 
tceir  Hues;  mor  the  Romans  with  Philip,  but  on  the  fame 
terms.' '  Immediately  hoftilities  commenced.  Philip  was 
cifpouetied  of  tome  cities,  after  which  Levinus  retired  to  Cor¬ 
cyra,  fully  perfnaded  that  the  king  had  fo  much  bulinefs,  and 
t  o  many  enemies  upon  his  hands,  that  he  would  have  no  time  to 
thin.c  or  Italy  or  Hannibal.  — 

Pump  was  now  in  winter-quarters  at  Pella,  when  advice  was 
brougat  him  ot  the  new  treaty  of  the  Etolians.  To  be  the 
fsoner  able  to  march  out  againd  them,  he  endeavoured  to  fettle 
tne  affairs  oi  Macedonia,  and  to  fecure  it  from  any  invaiions  of 
its  neighbours.  Scopas,  or.  the  other  fide,  makes  preparations 
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for  carrying  on  the  war  againft  the  Acarnanians,  who,  though 
they  faw  it  would  be  abfolutely  impoffible  for  them  to  oppofe, 
at  one  and  the  fame  time,  two  fuel)  powerful  ihates  as  the 
iEtolians  and  Romans,  yet  took  up  arms  out  of  defpair  rather 
than  from  prudential  motives,  and  refolved  to  fell  their  lives  as 
dear  as  poflible.  Accordingly,  having  fent  into  Epirus,  which 
lay  very  near  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  the  old  men  who 
were  upwards  of  60,  all  thofe  who  remained,  from  the  age  of 
15  to  60,  engaged  themfelves  by  oath  never  to  return  except 
victorious,  uttered  the  molt  dreadful  imprecations  againft  fuch 
among  them  as  fhould  break  their  oaths,  and  only  defired  the 
Epirots  to  bury  in  the  fame  grave  all  who  fhould  fall  in  the 
battle,  with  the  following  infeription  over  them  :  “  Here  lie  the 
“  Acarnanians,  ivho  died  fighting  for  their  country,  agnhift  the 
“  violence  and  injujiice  of  the  JEtoHam.”  Full  of  courage,  they 
fet  out  direftly,  and  advanced  to  meet  the  enemy  to  the  very 
frontiers  of  their  country.  Their  great  refolution  and  bravery 
terrified  the  iEtolians,  who  alfo  received  advice  that  Philip  was 
already  upon  his  march,  to  the  aid  of  his  allies.  Upon  this 
they  returned  home,  and  Philip  did  the  fame. 

In  the  very  beginning  of  the  fpring,  Levinus  befieged  Anti- 
cyra*,  which  furrendered  a  little  after.  He  gave  this  city  to 
the  iEtolians,  keeping  only  the  plunder  for  'himfelf.  Here 
news  was  brought  him,  that  he  had  been  nominated  conful  in 
his  abfence,  and  that  P.  Sulpitius  was  coming  to  fucceed  him  as 
prastor. 

j-  In  the  treaty  concluded  between  the  Romans  and  iEtolians, 
feveral  other  powers  had  been  invited  to  accede  to  it  ;  and  we 
find  that  Attains,  Pleuratus,  and  Scerdiledes,  accepted  of  the 
invitation.  The  iEtolians  exhorted  the  Spartans  to  imitate 
thefe  princes.  Chleneas,  their  reprefentative  or  deputy,  put 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  mind  of  all  the  evils  which  the  Macedo¬ 
nians  had  brought  upon  them  ;  the  defign  they  had  always  har¬ 
boured,  and  ftill  entertained,  of  er.ilaving  all  Greece  j  particu¬ 
larly  the  facrilegious  impiety  of  Philip,  in  plundering  a  temple 
in  the  city  of  Therms,  and  his  horrid  treachery  and  cruelty  to 
the  Meffenians.  He  added,  that  they  had  no  reafon  to  be  un¬ 
der  any  apprehenfions  from  the  Achsans,  who,  after  all  the 
Ioffes  they  had  fuftained  in  the  laft  campaign,  would  think  it  a 
great  happinefs  to  be  able  to  defend  their  own  country  :  that 
with  rcfpedl  to  Philip,  when  he  fhould  find  the  iEtolians  invade 
him  by  land,  and  the  Romans  and  Attalus  by  fea,  he  would 
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not  tliink  of  carrying  his  arms  into  Greece.  He  concluded 
with  defiring  the  Lacedaemonians  to  periift  in  their  alliance  with 
aEtolia,  or  at  lead  to  Hand  neuter. 

Lyfifcus,  the  reprefentative  of  the  Acarnanians,  fpoke  next, 
and  declared  immediately  in  favour  of  the  Macedonians.  He 
expatiated  on  the  fervices  which  Philip,  and  afterwards  Alexan¬ 
der  the  Great,  had  done  Greece,  by  invading  and  ruining  the 
Perfians,  its  mod  ancient  and  mod  cruel  enemies.  He  put  the 
Lacedsemonians  in  mind  of  the  gentlenefs  and  clemency  with 
which  Antigonus  had  treated  them,  when  he  took  Sparta.  He 
infided  that  it  would  be  ignominious,  as  well  as  dangerous,  to 
fuffer  Barbarians  (for  fo  he  called  the  Romans)  to  enter  Greece. 
He  faid,  that  it  was  worthy  of  the  Spartan  wifdom,  to  forefee 
from  far  the  dorm  already  gathering  in  the  Wed,  and  which 
would  certainly  break,  fir  It  upon  Macedonia,  and  afterwards  all 
Greece,  whom  it  would  involve  in  ruin.  “  From  what  motive 
“  did  your  ancedors,”  continued  he,  “  throw  into  a  well  the  mars 
“  who  came,  in  Xerxes’  name,  to  invite  them  to  fubmit  thefn- 
“  Lives  to,  and  join  with  that  monarch  ?  Wherefore  did  Leo- 
<e  nidas  your  king,  with  his  300  Spartans,  brave  and  defy  death? 
“  Was  it  not  merely  to  defend  the  common  liberties  of  Greece  ? 
“  And  now  you  are  advifed  to  give  them  up  to  other  Barbarians, 
“  who  the  more  moderate  they  appear,  are  lo  much  the  more 
“  dangerous.  As  to  the  jEtolians,”  fays  he,  “  if  it  be  pofiible 
“  for  them  to  doop  fo  low,  they  may  difhonour  themfelves  by 
“  fo  fhameful  a  prevarication.  This,  indeed,  would  be  natural 
“  for  them  to  do,  as  they  are  utter  drangers  to  glory,  and  affett- 
“  ed  with  nothing  but  fordid  views  of  intered.  But  as  to  you, 
“  O  Spartans,  who  are  born  defenders  of  the  liberty  and  honour 
u  of  Greece,  you  will  fudain  that  glorious  title  to  the  end.” 

The  fragment  of  Polybius,  where  thefe  two  fpeeches  are  re¬ 
peated,  goes  no  farther,  and  does  not  inform  11s  what  was  the 
refult  of  them.  However,  the  fequel  of  the  hidory  drows,  that 
Sparta  joined  with  the  ^Etolians,  and  entered  into  the  general 
treaty.  It  was  at  that  time  divided  into  two  factions,  whofe  in¬ 
trigues  and  difputes,  being  carried  to  the  utmod  height,  occafion- 
ed  great  didurbances  in  the  city.  One  fadlion  was  warm  for 
Phiiip,  and  the  other  declared  openly  againd  him,  which  latter 
prevailed.  We  find  it  was  headed  by  Machanidas,  who  taking 
advantage  cl  the  feuds  which  infeded  the  commonwealth,  feized 
upon  the  government,  and  made  himielf  tyrant  of  his  country. 

*P.  Sulpitius  and  king  Attalus  being  arrived  with  their  fleet 
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to  fuccotir  the  .Etolians,  the  latter  were  fluflied  with  the  mod  fan- 
guine  hopes,  and  the  oppofite  party  filled  with  terror  ;  efpecially 
as  Machanidas,  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  was  already  invading  the 
territories  of  the  Achseans,  whofe  near  neighbour  he  was.  Im¬ 
mediately  the  latter  people  and  their  allies  fent  a  deputation  to 
king  Philip,  and  folicited  him  to  come  into  Greece  to  defend  and 
fupport  them.  Philip  loft  no  time.  The  iEtolians,  under  Pyrr- 
hias,  who  that  year  had  been  appointed  their  general  in  conjunc¬ 
tion  with  king  Attalus,  advanced  to  meet  him  as  far  as  Lamia*. 
Pyrrhias  had  been  joined  by  the  troops  which  Attalus  and  Sulpi- 
tius  had  fent  him.  Philip  defeated  him  twice,  and  the  iEtoli- 
ans  were  forced  to  {hut  themfelves  up  in  Lamia.  As  to  Philip, 
he  retired  to  f  Phalara  with  his  army. 

During  his  ftay  there,  ambaffadors  came  from  Ptolemy  king 
of  Egypt,  from  the  Rhodians,  the  Athenians,  and  the  inhabi¬ 
tants  of  Chio  ;  all  with  inftrudftions  to  ufe  their  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  for  re-eftablilhing  a  lading  peace  between  Philip  and  the 
iEtolians.  It  was  not  fo  much  out  of  good-will  for  the  latter, 
as  from  the  uneafinefs  they  were  under  in  feeing  Philip  engage 
fo  ftrenuoufly  in  the  affairs  of  Greece,  which  might  render  him 
more  powerful  than  fuited  their  interefts  :  for  his  conquefts 
over  the  iEtolians  and  their  confederates  paved  the  way  for  his 
fubjefting  all  Greece,  tc  which  his  predeceffors  had  always  af- 
pired,  and  even  gave  him  accefs  to  thofe  cities  (out  of  Egypt) 
which  Ptolemy  poffeffed.  Philip,  however,  fufpended  the  de¬ 
bates  on  the  peace,  till  the  next  affembly  of  the  Achteans,  and 
in  the  mean  time  granted  the  iEtolians  a  truce  for  30  days. 
Being  come  into  the  affembly,  the  iEtolians  made  fuch  very  un- 
reafonable  propofals,  as  took  away  all  hopes  of  an  accommoda¬ 
tion.  Philip,  offended  that  the  vanquiftied  fhould  take  upon 
them  to  prefcribe  laws  to  him,  declared,  that  at  his  coming  into 
the  affembly,  he  had  not  depended  in  any  manner  on  the  juftice 
and  fincerity  of  the  iEtolians,  but  that  he  was  very  glad  to  con¬ 
vince  his  allies,  he  himfelf  was  fincerely  defirous  of  peace,  and 
that  the  iEtolians  were  the  only  people  who  oppofed  it.  He 
fet  out  from  thence,  after  having  left  4000  of  his  troops  to  de¬ 
fend  the  Achseans,  and  went  to  Argos,  where  the  Nemtean 
games  were  going  to  be  exhibited,  the  fplendor  of  which  he 
was  denrous  of  augmenting  by  his  prefence. 

While  he  was  bulled  in  folemnizing  thefe  games,  Sulpitius 
having  fet  out  from  Naupaftum,  and  landed  between  Sicyone  and 
Corinth,  laid  wafte  all  the  open  country.  Philip  upon  this  news 
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left  the  games,  marched  with  fpeed  againft  the  enemy,  and 
meeting  them  laden  with  ipoils,  put  them  to  flight,  and  purfued 
them  to  their  (hips.  Being  returned  to  the  games,  he  was  receiv¬ 
ed  with  univerfal  applaufe;  and  particularly,  becaufe  he  had  laid 
down  his  diadem  and  robes  of  date,  and  mixed  indifcriminately 
with  the  reft  of  the  fpe&ators  ;  a  very  pleafmg  as  well  as  footh- 
ing  fight  to  the  inhabitants  of  free  cities.  But  as  his  unaffected 
and  popular  behaviour  had  gained  him  the  love  of  all,  fo  his 
enormous  exceffes  foon  made  him  odious.  It  was  now  his  cuf- 
tom  to  go  at  night  into  people’s  houfes  in  a  plebeian  drefs,  and 
there  pradtife  every  kind  of  licentioufnefs.  It  was  not  fafe  for 
fathers  and  hufbands  to  oppoi'e  him  on  thefe  occafions,  for  fear  of 
being  murdered. 

Some  days  after  the  folemnization  of  the  games,  Philip,  with 
the  Achasans,  whofe  captain-general  was  Cycliadus,  having  crof- 
fed  the  river  of  Lariffa,  advances  as  far  as  the  city  of  Elis,  which 
had  received  an  iEtolian  garrifon.  The  firfl  day,  he  laid  wafte 
the  neighbouring  lands  ;  afterwards  he  drew  near  the  city  in 
battle-array,  and  caufed  fome  bodies  of  horfe  to  advance  to  the 
gates,  to  force  the  zEtolians  to  make  a  fally.  Accordingly  they 
came  out  ;  but  Philip  was  greatly  furprifed  to  find  fome  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers  among  them.  Suipitius  having  left  Naupadtum 
with  1 5  gallies,  and  landed  4000  men,  had  entered  the  city  of 
Elis  in  the  night,  f  The  fight  was  very  bloody.  Demophan- 
tes,  general  of  the  cavalry  of  Elis,  feeing  Philopcemen,  who  com¬ 
manded  that  of  the  Achseans,  advanced  out  of  the  ranks,  and  fpur- 
red  towards  him  with  great  irnpetuoiity.  The  latter  waited  for 
him  with  the  utmoft.  refolution,  and  preventing  his  blow,  laid 
him  dead  with  a  thruft  of  his  pike  at  his  horfe’s  feet.  Demo- 
phantes  being  thus  fallen,  his  cavalry  fled.  I  mentioned  Philo- 
pcrtnen  before,  and  fball  have  occafion  to  fpeak  more  particu¬ 
larly  of  him  hereafter.  On  the  other  fide,  the  infantry  of  Elis 
bad  fought  with  advantage.  And  now  the  king,  perceiving 
that  his  troops  began  to  give  way,  fpurred  his  horfe  into  the 
midft  of  the  Roman  foot.  His  horfe  being  wounded  with  a  ja¬ 
velin,  threw  him.  It  was  then  that  the  battle  grew  furious, 
both  fides  making  extraordinary  efforts  ;  the  Romans  to  take 
Philip  prifoner,  and  the  Macedonians  to  fave  him.  The  king 
fignalized  his  courage  on  this  occafion,  having  been  obliged  to 
fight  a  long  time  on  foot  in  the  midft  of  the  cavalry,  and  a  great 
daughter  was  made  in  this  engagement.  At  laft,  being  carried 
off  by  his  foldiers,  and  remounted  on  another  horfe,  he  retired. 
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The  king  encamped  about  five  miles  from  that  place  ;  and  the 
next  day,  having  attacked  a  caftle,  in  which  a  great  number  of 
peafants,  with  all  their  flocks,  were  retired,  he  took  4000  pri- 
foners,  and  20,000  head  of  cattle  of  all  forts :  an  advantage 
which  might  confole  him  for  the  affront  he  had  lately  received 
at  Elis. 

That  inftant,  advice  was  brought  him  that  the  barbarians 
bad  made  an  incurfion  into  Macedonia  ;  upon  which  he  imme¬ 
diately  fet  out,  to  defend  his  country,  having  left  with  the  allies 
a  detachment  from  his  army  of  2500  men.  Sulpitius  retired 
with  his  fleet  to  Egina,  where  he  joined  king  Attalus,  and 
palTed  the  winter.  Some  time  after,  the  Achaeans  gave  the 
jEtolians  and  the  people  of  Elis  battle  near  Meffene,  in  which 
they  had  the  advantage. 

SECTION  V. 

EDUCATION  AND  GREAT  QUALITIES  OF  PHILOPOEMEN. 

PHiLOPOEMENf ,  of  whom  large  mention  will  be  made  here¬ 
after,  was  of  Megalopolis,  a  city  of  Arcadia  in  Ptloponnefus. 
He  was  nobly  educated  by  Caflander  of  Mantinea,  who,  after 
his  father’s  death,  out  of  gratitude  for  the  important  fervices  he 
had  received  from  him,  undertook  to  be  guardian  and  governor 
to  his  fan  Philopoemen. 

Being  come  to  the  years  of  difcretion,  he  was  put  under  the 
care  of  Ecdemus  and  Demophanes,  citizens  of  Megalopolis,  who 
had  been  fcholars  to  Arceiilaus,  founder  of  the  new  academy. 
The  fcope  of  philofophy  in  thofe  days  was,  to  prompt  mankind 
to  ferve  their  country  ;  and,  by  its  precepts,  to  enable  them  to 
govern  republics,  and  tranfadt  the  greatefl  affairs  of  Hate.  This 
was  the  ineflimable  advantage  the  two  philofopbers  in  queftion 
procured  Philopoemen,  and  rendered  him  the  common  bldfing 
of  Greece.  And,  indeed,  as  it  is  laid  that  mothers  love  thofe 
children  bell  which  they  bring  forth  when  advanced  in  years, 
Greece,  as  having  given  birth  to  Phiiopcemen  in  old  age,  and 
after  fo  many  illultrious  perfonages,  had  a  Angular  affe&ion  for, 
and  took  a  pleafure  in  enlarging  his  power,  in  proportion  as  his 
fame  increased.  He  was  called  “  the  laft  of  the  Greeks,”  as 
Brutus  was  afterwards  called  “  the  laft  of  the  Romans  un¬ 
doubtedly  to  imply,  that  Greece,  after  Philopoemen,  had  produ¬ 
ced  no  great  man  worthy  of  her  ancient  glory. 
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Having  formed  himfelf  upon  the  model  of  Epaminondas,  he 
copied  admirably  his  prudence  in  debating  and  refolving  upon 
affairs  ;  bis  activity  and  boldnefs  in  executing  ;  and  his  perfedl 
difintereftednefs  ;  but  as  to  Ins  gentlenefs,  patience,  and  modera¬ 
tion  with  regard  to  the  feuds  and  divilions  which  ufually  break 
out  in  a  if  ate,  thefe  he  could  never  imitate.  A  certain  fpirit  of 
contention,  which  refulted  naturally  from  his  headlining  and 
fiery  temper,  had  qualified  him  better  for  the  military  than  poli¬ 
tical  virtues. 

And,  indeed,  from  his  infancy,  the  only  clafs  of  people  he 
loved  was  foldiers  ;  and  he  took  a  delight  only  in  fuch  exer- 
cifes  as  were  neceffary  to  qualify  him  for  the  profeffion  of 
arms,  fuch  as  fighting  in  armour,  riding,  and  throwing  the 
javelin.  And  as  he  feemed,  by  his  mufcles  and  ftature,  to  be 
very  well  made  for  wreflling,  and  fome  particular  friends  ad- 
vifing  him  to  apply  himfelf  to  it,  he  allied  them,  whether  this 
exercife  of  the  athletae  contributed  to  the  making  a  man  the 
better  foldier  ?  His  friends  could  not  help  anfwering,  that  the 
life  of  the  athletae,  who  were  obliged  to  obferve  a  fixed  and 
regular  regimen  ;  to  eat  a  certain  food,  and  that  always  at  Hat¬ 
ed  hours;  and  to  devote  a  certain  number  of  hours  to  fleep,  in 
order  to  preferve  their  robuftnefs,  in  which  the  greateft  part  of 
their  merit  confided  ;  that  this  way  of  life,  I  fay,  differed  entire¬ 
ly  from  that  of  foldiers,  who  frequently  are  obliged  to  fubmit  to 
hunger  and  thirft,  cold  and  heat,  and  have  not  always  fixed  hours 
either  for  eating  or  fleeping.  From  thenceforth  he  conceived 
the  lrigheft  contempt  for  the  athletic  exercifes  ;  looking  upon 
them  as  of  no  fervice  to  the  public,  and  confidering  them,  from 
that  inftant,  as  unworthy  a  man  of  any  elevation  of  foul,  happinefs 
of  talents,  or  love  for  his  country. 

The  moment  he  quitted  his  governors  and  mailers,  he  entered 
among  the  troops  which  the  city  of  Megalopolis  fent  to  make 
incurfions  into  Laconia,  in  order  to  plunder  and  bring  off  from 
thence  cattle  and  Haves  ;  and  in  all  thefe  inroads,  he  was  ever 
the  firft  that  marched  out,  and  the  laft  who  came  in. 

During  the  intervals  in  which  there  were  no  troops  in  the 
field,  he  ufed  to  employ  his  leifure  in  hunting,  to  make  himfelf  ro- 
bult  and  nimble,  or  elfe  ufed  to  fpend  his  hours  in  throwing  up 
and  cultivating  the  ground,  having  a  fine  ellate  three  miles  Irom 
the  city,  whither  he  ufed  to  retire  very  frequently  after  dinner  or 
fupper.  At  night  he  would  throw  himfelf  on  a  bed  of  tlravv,  like 
one  of  his  fiaves,  and  deep  fo  till  next  day.  The  next  morning, 
by  day-break,  he  ufed  to  go  with  his  vine-dreffers,  and  work  in 
the  vineyard,  or  follow  the  plough  with  his  peafants.  After  this 
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it  was  his  cuftom  to  return  to  the  city,  and  employ  hrmfelf  in  pub* 
lie  affairs  with  his  friends  and  the  magiflrates. 

Whatever  he  got  in  wars,  he  expended  either  in  horfes  and 
arms,  or  employed  it  in  ranfoming  the  citizens  who  had  been 
taken  prisoners.  He  endeavoured  to  increafe  his  eftate,  by  im¬ 
proving  his  lands,  which  of  all  profits  is  the  moft  lawful,  and 
was.  not  fatisfied  with  barely  vifiting  it  now  and  then,  and  mere¬ 
ly  for  diverfion-fake,  but  devoted  his  whole  care  to  it ;  perfuad- 
ed  that  nothing  is  more  worthy  of  a  man  of  probity  and  honour, 
than  to  improve  his  own  fortune,  provided  he  does  not  injure 
that  of  his  neighbour. 

I  muff  entreat  my  readers,  in  order  for  them  to  form  a  right 
judgment  of  Philopcemen,  to  convey  themfelves  in  imagination 
back  to  the  ages  I  am  fpeaking  of,  and  to  call  to  mind  with  what 
induftry  all  well-governed  nations,  as  Hebrews,  Perfians,  Greeks, 
and  Romans,  applied  themfelves  to  the  tilling  of  land  and  manu¬ 
al  labour ;  and  the  high  efteem  in  which  fuch  exercifes  were 
had  in  thofc  ages.  It  is  univerfally  known  that  the  Romans, 
after  having  gained  fignal  victories,  and  alighted  from  the  tri¬ 
umphal  car,  crowned  \yith  laurels  and  glory,  returned  immediate¬ 
ly  to  their  farms,  whence  they  had  been  eletfted  to  command 
armies,  and  went  to  guide  the  plough  and  oxen  with  the  fame 
hands  which  had  juft  before  vanquifhed  and  defeated  their  ene¬ 
mies.  According  to  our  cuftoms  and  way  of  thinking,  the 
exerdifes  above-mentioned  are  very  low  and  contemptible  ;  but 
it  is  an  unhappinefs  they  fhould  be  thought  lo.  Luxury,  by 
corrupting  our  manners,  has  vitiated  our  judgments.  It  makes 
us  confkler  as  great  and  valuable,  what  really  in  itfelf  deferves 
nothing  but  contempt ;  and  it  affixes,  on  the  contrary,  an  idea 
of  contempt  and  meannefs,  to  things  of  folid  beauty  and  real 
greatnefs. 

Philopcemen  was  very  fond  of  the  commerce  of  philofophers, 
and  read  their  works  with  the  greateft  fatisfadh’on ;  however, 
he  did  not  read  them  all  without  diftin&ion,  but  fuch  only  as 
could  contribute  to  his  improvement  in  virtue.  Of  all  the  great 
ideas  in  Homer,  he  fought  and  retained  fuch  only  as  exalt  the 
courage,  and  excite  to  great  exploits ;  and  that  poet  abounds 
with  ideas  of  this  kind,  no  writer  having  ever  painted  valour  in 
fuch  ftrong  and  lively  colours.  But  the  other  works  in  which 
Philopcemen  delighted  moft,  were  thofe  of  Evangelus,  called  the 
Taftics,  that  is,  the  art  of  drawing  up  troops  in  battle-array; 
and  the  biftories  of  Alexander  the  Great :  for  it  was  his  opinion, 
that  words  fhould  always  be  made  relative  to  actions,  and  theory 
to  practice  ;  having  very  little  regard  for  thofe  books  that  are 
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written  merely  to  fatisfy  a  vain  cuviofity,  or  furnifh  a  rapid  and 
tranfient  amufement. 

After  he  had  read  the  precepts  and  rules  of  the  Tallies,  he 
did  not  value  the  feeing  demonftrations  of  them  in  plans  drawn 
upon  paper,  but  ufed  to  make  the  application  on  the  fpot,  in  the 
feveral  places  he  came  to  :  for  in  his  marches,  he  ufed  to  obferve 
exaftly  the  pofition  of  the  hills  as  well  as  valleys  ;  all  the  irre¬ 
gularities  of  the  ground  ;  the  feveral  different  forms  and  figures 
battalions  and  fquadrons  are  obliged  to  take  by  rivulets,  floods, 
and  defiles  in  their  way,  which  oblige  them  to  clofe  or  extend 
themfelves  :  and  after  having  reflected  ferioufly  on  thefe  parti¬ 
culars,  he  would  difcourfe  on  them  with  thofe  in  his  company. 

He  was  in  his  30th  year  when  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta, 
attacked  Megalopolis.  We  have  feen  what  courage  and  great- 
nefs  of  foul  he  difplayed  on  that  occafion.  He  fignalized  him- 
felf  no  lefs,  fome  months  after,  in  the  battle  of  Selafia,  where 
Antigonus  gained  a  famous  victory  over  the  fame  Cleomenes. 
That  king  of  Macedon,  charmed  with  fuch  exalted  merit,  to 
which  he  himfelf  had  been  witnefs,  made  him  very  advantageous 
offers,  to  attach  him  to  his  fervice.  However,  fo  great  was  his 
love  for  his  country,  that  he  refufed  them  ;  not  to  mention  that 
he  had  naturally  an  averfion  to  a  court-life,  which  not  only  re¬ 
quires  great  fubjeftion  in  the  man  who  devotes  himfelf  to  it,  but 
deprives  him  of  his  liberty.  However,  as  it  was  impoffible  for 
him  to  pafs  his  life  in  indolence  and  inaftion,  he  went  into  Crete, 
which  was  engaged  in  war,  to  improve  himfelf  in  the  art  of  war. 
Crete  ferved  him  as  an  excellent  fchool ;  fo  that  he  made  great 
progrefs  in  it,  and  acquired  a  perfect  knowledge  in  that  fcience. 
He  there  found  men  of  a  very  warlike  difpofition,  expert  in 
combats  of  eveiy  kind,  extremely  temperate,  and  inured  to  a 
moft  fevere  difcipline. 

After  having  ferved  for  fome  time  in  the  troops  of  that  ifland, 
he  returned  among  the  Achseans,  who  had  heard  fuch  great 
things  of  him,  that  immediately  upon  his  arrival  he  was  appoint¬ 
ed  general  of  the  horfe.  The  firft  thing  he  did  was  to  inquire 
into  the  {fate  of  his  forces,  among  whom  he  did  not  find  the 
lead;  order  or  difcipline.  But  he  could  neither  diffemble  nor 
fuffer  fuch  a  degeneracy.  He  himfelf  therefore  went  from  city 
to  city,  exhorting  particularly  all  the  young  men,  infpiring  them 
with  fentiments  of  honour,  animating  them  with  prornifes  of  re¬ 
ward,  and  fometimes  employing  leverity  and  punifhment  when 
he  found  them  rebellious  and  ungovernable.  He  exercifed  and 
reviewed  them  often,  or  made  them  engage  in  tournaments,  or 
fuch  foorts  as  would  admit  of  the  greateft  number  of  fpe&ators.. 
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By  this  practice  he  foon  made  all  his  foldiers  fo  robuft,  expert, 
and  courageous,  and  at  the  fame  time  fo  ready  and  nimble,  that 
the  feveral  evolutions  and  motions,  to  the  right,  to  the  left,  or 
from  the  top  to  the  bottom,  either  of  all  the  fquadrons  together, 
or  of  each  trooper  fingly,  was  performed  with  fo  much  fit  ill  and 
eafe,  that  a  fpedlator  would  altnoft  have  concluded,  that  this  ca¬ 
valry,  like  one  individual  body,  moved  itfelf  fpontaneoufly,  ac 
the  imprefiion  of  one  and  the  fame  will. 

In  the  battle  fought  near  the  city  of  Elis,  the  laft  we  men¬ 
tioned,  and  in  which  he  commanded  the  horfe,  he  gained  great 
honour  ;  and  it  was  faid  univerfally,  that  he  was  not  inferior  to 
any  of  the  private  foldiers  with  regard  to  the  ftrength  and  ar¬ 
dour  of  his  attacks,  nor  fhowed  lefs  wifdom  and  prudence  than 
the  oldeft  and  moil  experienced  generals ;  and  that  therefore  he 
was  equally  capable  either  of  fighting  or  commanding. 

Aratus,  indeed,  was  the  firfl  who  raifed  the  Achaean  league 
to  the  exalted  pitch  of  glory  and  power  it  attained.  Till  he 
rofe,  they  were  weak  and  greatly  defpifed,  becaufe  divided,  and 
every  city  among  them  was  ftudious  of  nothing  but  its  private 
intereft.  But  Aratus  made  them  formidable,  by  uniting  and 
allying  them  together ;  and  his  defign  was  to  form  one  body 
and  one  power  of  all  Peloponnefus,  which,  by  this  union,  would 
have  become  invincible.  The  fuccefs  of  his  enterprifes  was  not 
owing  fo  much  to  his  courage  and  intrepidity,  as  to  his  prudence, 
addrefs,  affability,  benevolence,  and  (which  was  confidered  as  a 
defeat  in  his  politics)  to  the  friendfhip  he  contradied  with  foreign 
princes,  and  which  indeed  fubjedled  his  ftate  to  them.  But  the 
intfant  Philopoemen  affumed  the  reins  of  government,  as  he  was 
a  great  captain,  and  had  come  off  victorious  in  all  his  former  bat¬ 
tles,  he  rouzed  the  courage  of  the  Achseans  ;  and  finding  they 
were  able  to  make  head  alone  againft  their  enemies,  he  obliged 
them  to  fliake  off  the  yoke  of  foreign  powers. 

He  made  a  number  of  improvements  in  the  difcipline  of  the 
Achaean  troops,  and  changed  the  manner  of  their  exercife,  and 
their  arms,  which  had  a  great  many  defects.  He  obliged  them 
to  ufe  large  and  ponderous  fhields  ;  gave  them  ftrong  lances, 
helmets,  and  armour  for  the  breaft  and  thigh  ;  and  thereby  ac- 
cuftomed  them  to  fight  vigoroufiy,  and  gain  ground,  inftead  o£ 
hovering  and  flying  about  like  light-armed  troops,  who  rather 
fkirmifli  than  fight  in  line  of  battle. 

He  afterwards  endeavoured  at  another  improvement,  which 
was  much  more  difficult  as  well  as  more  important  in  one  fenfe, 
and  this  was,  to  curb  and  reftrain  their  luxury,  and  exceflive  pro- 
fufion  and  expence.  I  fay,  to  reftrain  }  imagining  that  it  would 
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not  be  poffible  for  him  to  eradicate  their  violent  fondnefs  fordrefs 
arid  outward  ornaments.  He  began  by  fubftituting  a  different 
©bje£  in  their  place,  by  infpiring  them  with  a  love  for  another 
kind  of  magnificence,  viz .  to  diftinguifh  themfelves  by  their 
horfes,  their  arms,  and  other  things  relating  to  war.  This  ar¬ 
dour  had  an  effedl  even  on  their  women,  who  now  fpent  their 
whole  time  in  working  for  their  hufbands  or  children.  The  only 
things  now  feen  in  their  hands  were  helmets,  which  they  adorned 
with  plumes  of  feathers  tinged  wnth  the  brighteft  dyes ;  coats 
of  mail  for  horfemen,  and  cloaks  for  the  foldiers ;  all  which  they 
embroidered.  The  bare  fight  of  thefe  habits  inflamed  their 
courage,  breathed  in  them  a  llrong  defire  to  defy  the  greateft 
dangers,  and  a  kind  of  impatience  to  fly  in  queft.  of  glory.  Pomp 
in  all  other  things  which  attract  the  eye,  fays  Plutafch,  infal¬ 
libly  induces  luxury,  and  infpires  all  thofe  who  take  a  pleafure 
in  gazing  upon  it,  with  a  fecret  effeminacy  and  indolence  ;  the 
i’enfes,  inchanted  and  dazzled  by  thefe  deceitful  charms,  confpir- 
ing  to  feduce  the  mind  itfelf,  and  to  enervate  it  by  their  foft  in- 
finuations :  but,  on  the  contrary,  that  magnificence  whofe  ob¬ 
ject  is  arms  animates  and  exalts  courage. 

Philopoemen  is  not  the  only  great  man  who  had  this  way  of 
thinking.  *  Plutarch  obferves,  that  Brutus,  who  had  accuf- 
tomed  his  officers  not  to  be  fuperfluous  on  any  other  occafion> 
was  pcrfuaded  that  the  richnefs  and  fplendor  of  the  armour 
and  weapons  which  foldiers  have  always  in  their  hands,  or  on 
their  bodies,  exalt  the  courage  of  men  who  are  naturally 
brave  and  ambitious,  and  engages  fuch  as  are  of  3  covetous 
temper  to  exert  themfelves  the  more  in  fight,  in  order  to  de¬ 
fend  their  arms,  which  they  look  upon  as  a  precious  and  ho¬ 
nourable  poffeffion.  The  author  in  queftion  tells  11s,  that  the 
circumftance  which  gained  Sertorius  the  affedlion  of  the  Spa¬ 
niards,  w'as,  his  bellowing  0x1  them,  with  a  very  liberal  band, 
gold  and  filver  to  adorn  their  helmets,  and  enrich  their  fhieldfe. 
This  was  alfo  the  opinion  of  Csefarf,  who  always  gave  his  foldiers 
arms  that  glittered  with  gold  and  filver;  and  this  he  did  not  only 
for  pomp  and  fplendor,  but  that  they  might  a£l  with  greater 
courage  in  battle,  for  the  defence  of  arms  of  fo  great  a  value. 

However,  I  mull  not  omit  obferving,  that  generals,  no  lefs  re¬ 
nowned  than  thofe  we  have  mentioned,  differed  in  opinion  from 


*  Plut.  in  Brut.  p.  1001. 

f  Habebat  tam  cultos  milites,  lit  argento  et  auro  politis  armis  ornaret, 
fimul  et  ad  fpeciem,  et  quo  tenaciores  eorutn  in  pra:Uo  effeat  metu  damni, 
Sueton.  in  Julius  Caefar,  c.  67. 
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them.  *  Mithridates,  taught  by  his  misfortunes,  of  the  little 
advantage  which  fplendor  is  to  an  army,  would  not  allow  fuch 
arms  as  were  gilded  and  enriched  with  precious  ftones,  and 
began  to  confider  them  as  the  riches  of  the  conqueror,  and 
not  the  ftrength  of  thofe  w'ho  wore  them.  Papirius,  the  famous 
di&ator,  who,  by  defeating  the  Samnites,  repaid  the  affront 
which  the  Romans  had  received  at  the  Furcte  Caudinae,  faid  j- 
to  his  troops,  that  it  was  proper  for  a  foldier  to  appear  with  a. 
rough  and  flern  afpedt  ;  that  ornaments  of  gold  and  filver  ill  be* 
came  him  ;  and  that  fteel  and  bravery  ought  to  form  his  glory 
and  pride.  And  indeed,  adds  he,  gold  and  filver  are  rather 
fpoils  than  arms.  Thefe  ornaments  dazzle  the  eye  before 
the  battle,  but  make  a  mod  hideous  appearance  in  the  midik 
of  blood  and  daughter.  The  foldier’s  ornament  is  his  valour  ; 
the  reft  is  always  confequential  of  victory.  A  rich  enemy  falls 
a  prey  to  the  conqueror,  how  poor  foever  he  may  be.  It  is 
well  known,  that  Alexander  the  Great  J  entertained  the  fame 
idea  of  the  richnefs  and  magnificence  of  the  arms  of  the  Per- 
fians. 

In  this  oppofition  of  opinions,  it  does  not  become  me  to  pro¬ 
nounce  which  of  thofe  great  men  had  the  moft  juft  way  of  think¬ 
ing.  But  hovvever  this  be,  we  cannot  but  admire  the  judgment  of 
Pliiloptcmen,  who,  feeing  luxury  prevalent  andeftablifhed  in  his 
country,  did  not  think  it  advifeable  to  banifh  it  entirely,  but  con¬ 
tented  himfelf  with  directing  it  to  an  object  more  laudable  in  itfelf, 
and  more  worthy  of  brave  men. 

'After  Philopcemen  had  accuftomed  the  young  men  to  make 
their  fplendor  cor.fift  in.  that  of  their  arms,  he  himfelf  exer- 
cifed  and  formed  them  very  carefully  in  all  the  parts  of  milita¬ 
ry  diiciplir.e.  On  the  other  fide,  the  youths  were  very  attentive 
to  the  inftrudlions  he  gave  them  concerning  military  evolutions  ; 
whence  there  arofe  a  kind  of  emulation  among  them,  which 
ftrould  execute  them  with  the  greater!  eafe  and  diligence.  They 
were  prodigiotifty  pleafed  with  the  manner  of  drawing  up  in 
order  of  battle,  which  he  taught  them;  becaufe  they  conceived, 

*  Plut.  in  LucalL  p.  496. 

+  Horridum  miiitem  effe  dehere,  non  coelatum  auro  argentoqne,  fed  fer- 
ro  et  aniniis  freturn.  Quippe  ilia  praedam  verius  quam  arms  t.fe  ;  niter)- 
tia  ante  rem,  dcformia  inter  fanguihem  et  vulnera.  Virtutem  effe  niilitis 
decus,  et  omnia  ilia  vidteriam  fequi :  et  ditem  hoftem  quamvis  pauperis 
vidtoris,  prramium  effe.  L:v.  1.  ix.  n.  40. 

'  }  Aciem  hoffium  auro  purpuraque  fulgentem  intueri  jubebat,  prsdani 
non  arma  geffantem.  Irent,  et  imbellibus  fenwnis  aurum  viri  eriperent. 
<^_Curt.  I.  iii.  c.  10. 
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that  where  the  ranks  were  fo  very  clofe,  they  would  he  the 
more  difficult  to  break  ;  and  their  arms,  though  much  more 
ponderous  than  before,  felt  much  lighter,  becaufe  they  took 
greater  delight  in  carrying  them,  from  their  fplendour  and 
beauty  ;  and  for  this  reafon  they  panted  to  try  them,  and  to  fee 
them  imbrued  in  the  blood  of  their  enemies. 

It  muft  be  confeffed  that  Phiiopcemen,  in  what  light  foever 
we  view  him,  is  a  great  captain,  and  a  noble  pattern  for  the  imi- 
tion  of  all  who  embrace  a  military  life.  I  cannot  too  ftrongly 
exhort  young  officers  and  noblemen  to  ftudy  diligently  fo  per¬ 
fect  a  model,  and  to  imitate  him  in  all  thofe  things  in  which  he 
is  imitable  by  them.  Our  young  noblemen  are  full  of  courage, 
fentiments  of  honour,  love  of  their  country,  and  zeal  for  their 
prince.  The  war  which  broke  out  fo  fuddenly  in  Europe,  and 
to  which  they  fly  with  incredible  ardour,  is  a  convincing  proof  of 
this,  and  efpecially  their  behaviour  in  Italy  and  on  the  Rhine. 
They  have  fire,  vivacity,  genius,  and  do  not  want  talents  and 
cjualities  capable  of  raifing  them  to  whatever  is  greateft  :  but 
then  they  fometimes  want  a  manly  and  vigorous  education, 
which  alone  can  form  great  men  in  every  kind.  Our  manners 
being  unhappily  turned,  through  a  tafte  which  prevails  almoft 
univerfally,  towards  effeminacy,  pleafures,  and  luxury,  the  admi¬ 
ration  of  things  trifling  in  themfelves,  and  a  fondnefs  for  falfe 
fplendor,  enervate  our  courage  in  our  moft  tender  years,  and 
blunt  the  edge  of  that  valour  of  ancient  Gael,  which  was  once 
natural  to  us. 

Were  the  youth  among  our  nobility  educated  like  Phiiopce¬ 
men,  fo  far  I  mean  as  is  confident  with  our  manners  ;  were 
they  to  imbibe  in  their  early  years  an  inclination  for  lludies  of  a 
folid  kind,  fucli  as  philofophy,  hiftory,  and  polity  ;  were  they 
to  propofe  as  models  for  their  imitation  the  many  illuftrious  gene- 
lals  which  the  laft  age  produced ;  were  they  to  put  themfelves 
under  the  discipline  of  thofe  who  are  now  the  ornament  and  glory 
<of  our  nation  ;  and  would  they  once  duly  confider,  that  true 
greatnefs  does  not  confift  in  furpaffing  others  merely  in  pomp  and 
profufion,  but  in  diftinguifliing  themfelves  by  Solid  merit  ;  in  fine, 
were  they  to  make  it  their  delight  and  glory  to  perfeff  themfelves 
in  the  military  knowledge,  to  ftudy  it  in  all  its  parts,  and  acquire 
the  true  fcope  and  defign  of  it,  without  omitting  any  of  the 
means  which  conduce  to  their  perfection  in  it  j  how  illuftrious  a 
fet  of  officers,  commanders,  and  heroes,  would  France  produce  ! 
One  fingle  man  infpired  the  breaft  of  the  Acbasans  with  this  ar¬ 
dour  and  emulation.  How  much  were  it  to  be  wifhed  (and  why 
Ihould  we  not  wiffi  it?)  that  fome  one  of  our  princes,  great  in  ail 
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things,  in  valour  as  well  as  birth,  would  revive  in  our  armies  this 
talle  of  the  ancients,  for  limplicity,  frugality,  and  generofuy, 
and  direct  the  talle  of  the  French  nation  to  things  truly  beautiful, 
folid,  and  juft  !  All  conqucfts  would  be  infinitely  Ihort  of  fuch  a 
glory. 


SECTION  VI. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  PHILIP  AND  SULPITIUS. - A  DIGRESSION 

OF  POLYBIUS  UPON  SIGNALS  MADE  BY  FIRE. 

We  *  have  already  faid,  that  Sulpitius  the  proconful,  and 
king  Attalus,  had  continued  in  winferquarters  at  JEgina.  As 
foon  as  fpring  appeared,  they  had  quitted  them,  and  lailed  to 
Lemnos  with  their  fleets,  which  together  amounted  to  60  gal¬ 
leys.  Philip,  on  the  other  fide,  that  he  might  be  able  to  oppofe 
the  enemy  either  by  fea  or  land,  advanced  towards  Demetrias, 
whither  the  ambaffadors  of  the  allies  came  from  all  parts,  to 
implore  his  aid  in  the  imminent  danger  to  which  they  were  ex- 
pofed.  Philip  gave  them  a  favourable  reception,  and  promifed 
to  furnifh  them  with  fuch  fuccours  as  the  prefent  juncture,  and 
the  neceffity  of  their  affairs,  might  require.  He  kept  his  pro- 
mife,  and  fent  bodies  of  foldiers  into  different  places,  to  feeure 
them  from  the  attacks  of  the  enemy.  He  repaired  to  Scotufa, 
and  made  his  troops  march  thither  from  Lariffa,  which  lies  very 
near  it,  and  then  returned  to  Demetrias  ;  and  in  order  to  give 
feafonable  fuccour  to  fuch  of  his  allies  as  fhould  be  attacked, 
he  fixed  fignals  in  Phocis,  Euboea,  and  in  the  little  ifland  of 
Peparethos  ;  and  placed,  in  that  part  where  he  lay,  on  Tifaeum, 
a  very  lofty  mountain  of  Theffaly,  men  to  obferve  them,  that  he 
might  have  fpeedy  notice  of  the  enemy’s  march,  and  of  the 
places  he  might  defign  to  attack.  I  {hall  explain  thofe  fignals 
hereafter. 

The  proconful  and  king  Attalus  advanced  towards  Euboea, 
and  laid  fiege  to  Orcea,  one  of  its  chief  cities.  It  was  defended 
by  two  caftles  ftrongly  fortified,  and  was  able  to  hold  out  a  long 
time  ;  but  Plator,  who  commanded  it  under  Philip,  furve'ndered 
it  trd&cheroufly-to  the  beficgers.  He  had  purpofcly  made  the 
fignals  too  late,  that  Philip  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of 
fuccouring  it.  But  the  fame  did  not  happen  to  Chalcis,  which 
Sulpitius  befieged  immediately  after  the  taking  of  Oraea.  The 
fignals  were  made  very  feafonably  there  7  and  the  commander^ 

*  A.  M.  3797.  Ant.  J.  C.  aoy.  Polyb,  1.  x.  p.  6lS — 6x4.  Liv.  1.  xxviii. 
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deaf  and  inaccefilble  to  the  offers  of  the  proconful,  prepared  for 
a  ifout  defence.  Sulpitius  perceived  that  he  made  an  imprudent 
attempt,  and  was  fo  wife  as  to  defift  immediately  from  it.  The 
city  was  ftrongly  fortified  in  itfelf,  and,  befides,  fituated  on  the 
Euripus,  that  famous  ftruit,  *  in  which  the  fea  does  not  ebb  and 
flow  feven  times  every  day,  at  fixed  and  ftated  hours,  as,  fays 
Livy,  is  commonly  reported,  but  irregularly,  whillt  the  waves 
roll  on  all  fides  with  fo  much  impetuoiity,  that  they  feem  like 
torrents  falling  precipitately  from  the  mountains;  fo  that  (hips 
can  never  ride  there  in  fafety. 

Attalus  befieged  Opuntus,  a  city  fituated  not  far  from  the 
fea-fide,  among  the  Locrians,  in  Achaia.  Philip  advanced  with 
incredible  diligence  to  its  aid,  having  marched  upwards  of  f  60 
miles  in  one  day.  The  city  had  been  juft  taken  before  he  arriv¬ 
ed  at  it  ;  and  he  might  have  furprifed  Attalus,  who  v/as  employ¬ 
ed  in  plundering  the  place,  had  not  the  latter,  the  inftant  he 
heard  of  his  approach,  retired  with  great  precipitation.  PIovv- 
ever,  Philip  purfued  him  to  the  fea-fide. 

Attalus  having  retired  to  Orxa,  and  received  advice  there, 
that  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia  had  entered  his  territories,  he  re¬ 
turned  towards  Alia,  and  Sulpitius  to  the  ifiand  of  iEgina. 
Philip,  after  having  taken  fome  fmall  cities,  and  fruftrated  the 
project  of  Machanidas,  the  Spartan  tyrant,  who  defigned  to  at¬ 
tack  the  people  of  Elis,  who  were  employed  in  preparing  for  the 
folemnization  of  the  Olympic  games,  he  repaired  to  the  aflembly 
of  the  Achaeans,  which  was  held  at  iEgium,  where  he  expedted 
to  find  the  Carthaginian  fleet,  and  to  join  it  with  his  own  ;  but 
advice  being  brought,  that  the  fiiips  of  the  Romans  and  king 
Attalus  were  failed  away,  his  did  the  fame. 

J  Philip  was  truly  grieved  to  find,  that  though  he  employed 
the  utmoft  diligence  in  all  bis  projedfs,  he  always  came  too  late  to 
put  them  in  execution;  fortune,  would  he  fay,  taking  a  pleafure 
in  bereaving  him  of  every  opportunity,  and  in  fruilrating  all  bis 
incurfions  and  expeditions.  However,  he  concealed  his  uneafi- 


*  Haud  alia  infeftior  daffi  Ratio  eft.  Nam  et  venti  ab  utriufque  terras 
prsaltis  montibus  fubiti  ac  procellofi  fe  dejiciunt,  et  fretum  ipfun  1  ripi, 
non  fepties  die,  Ccut  fama  fert,  temporibus  ftatis  reciprocal ;  fed  temere, 
in  modum  venti  nunc  hue  nuDC  illuc  verfo  mari,  velut  monte  pra:cipfti  de- 
volutas  torrtns  rapitur.  ftanec  node,  nec  die,quies  navibus  datur.  Liv. 

f  So  Livy  has  it ;  which  is  certainly  a  prodigious  day’s  march  for  aa 
army. 

{  Philippus  mcerebat  et  angebatur,  cum  ad  omnia  ipfi  raptim  iflet,nul- 
li  tamen.fe  rei  in  tempore  occurrilTe;  et  rapientem  omnia  ex  oculis  elufifle 
celeritatem  fuam  fortunaia.  Liv. 
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r.efs  from  the  affembly,  and  fpoke  with  an  air  of  confidence  and 
refolution.  Having  called  the  gods  and  men  to  witnefs,  thathe 
had  never  negleCled  any  opportunity  of  marching  out,  on  all  cc- 
calions,  in  quell  of  an  enemy,  he  added,  that  he  did  not  know 
which  fide  ufed  the  greateft  difpatch  ;  whether  himfelf  in  flying 
to  the  aid  of  his  allies,  or  his  enemies  in  efcaping  his  purfuits  : 
that  this  was  a  tacit  confefiion  that  they  thought  themfelves  in¬ 
ferior  to  him  in  llrength  ;  neverthelefs,  that  he  hoped  foon  to 
gain  fo  complete  a  victory  over  them,  as  would  evidently  demon- 
ilrate  his  fuperiority.  This  fpeech  greatly  encouraged  the  allies. 
After  having  given  the  neceffary  orders,  and  made  fome  expedi¬ 
tions  of  no  great  importance,  he  returned  into  Macedonia,  to  car¬ 
ry  on  the  war  againft  the  Dardanians. 

Digression  of  Polisius,  on  the  Signals  made  bt  Fire. 

The  fubjeCt  which  Polybius  here  treats  is  curious  enough  in 
itfelf ;  and  befides,  it  bears  fo  near  a  relation  to  the  fails  I  am 
now  relating,  as  to  excufe  a  digreffion,  that  will  not  be  of  a  great 
length,  and  which  the  reader  may  pafs  over  if  he  finds  it  tedious. 
I  lhall  repeat  it  almoll  literally  as  I  find  it  in  Polybius.  Livy,  in 
his  account  of  the  particulars  above  related,  and  which  he  copied 
almoll  verbatim  from  Polybius,  *  mentions  the  fame  fignals  made 
by  fire  :  but  then  he  only  hints  at  them,  becaufe  as  they  were 
not  invented  by  the  Romans,  confequently  this  was  a  fubjeCi 
which  did  not  relate  fo  immediately  to  the  hillory  he  was  writing. 
But  this  artifice  of  the  fignals,  which  is  apart  of  the  art  of  war, 
belongs  properly  to  the  hillory  of  the  Greeks,  and  Ihows  to  how 
great  a  perfection  they  had  carried  all  the  parts  of  that  noble  art, 
the  judicious  reflections  they  had  formed  in  all  things  relative  to 
it,  and  the  altomfhing  progrefs  they  had  made  f ,  in  refpeCt  to  the 
conltruCtion  of  machines  of  war,  different  kinds  of  armour,  and 
military  fignals. 

As  the  making  fignals  by  fire,  fays  Polybius,  though  of  great 
ufe  in  war,  has  hitherto  not  been  treated  with  any  accuracy,  I 
believe  it  will  not  be  proper  to  pafs  over  them  fuperficially,  but 
to  dwell  a  little  upon  that  head,  in  order  to  give  my  readers  a 
more  perfedl  idea  of  it. 

*  Philippus,  ut  ad  omnes  hoftium  motus  pofi’et  occurrere,  in  Phocidem 
atque  Eubceam,  et  Peparethum  mittit,  qui  loca  alta  eligcreni,  unde  edit* 
ignes  apparerent :  ipfe  in  Tifieo  (moils  eft  in  altitudinem  ingentem  cacu- 
minis  editi)  fpeculam  pofuit,  ut  ignibus  procul  fublatis,  fignum,  ubi  quid 
jnolirentur  hoftes,  memento  temporis  acciperet.  JLiv.  1.  xxviii.  u.  5. 

|  Polyb.  1.  r.  p.  614 — 618. 
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It  is  a  truth  univerfally  acknowledged,  that  opportunity  is  of 
great  advantage  in  all  things,  but  efpecially  in  war.  Now, 
among  the  feveral  things  which  have  been  invented  to  enable 
men  to  feize  it,  nothing  can  be  more  conducive  to  that  end 
than  fignals  made  by  fire.  Whether  tranfadfions  have  happened 
but  a  little  before,  or  are  then  tranfadting,  they  may,  by  this 
method,  be  very  eafily  made  known,  at  places  diftant  three  or 
four  days  journey  from  where  they  happened,  and  fometimes  at 
a  ftill  greater  diftance  ;  and  by  this  help  the  neceffary  aids  may 
be  obtained  in  time. 

Formely,  this  method  of  giving  notice  was  of  very  little  ad¬ 
vantage,  becaufe  of  its  too  great  fimplicity  ;  for,  in  order  to 
the  making  ufe  of  it,  it  was  neceffary  that  certain  fignals  fhould 
be  agreed  upon  ;  and  as  events  are  infinitely  various,  it  was  im- 
poffible  to  communicate  the  greateft  part  of  them  by  this  method. 
As  for  inftance,  not  to  depart  from  the  prefent  hiftory,  it  was 
very  eafy  to  make  known,  at  a  diflance,  that  a  fleet  was  arrived 
at  Orasa,  at  Peparethos,  or  at  Chalcis,  becaufe  the  parties  whom 
it  concerned  had  forefeen  this,  and  accordingly  had  agreed 
upon  luch  fignals  as  might  denote  it :  but  an  unexpected  i*fur- 
redlion,  a  treafon,  an  horrid  murder  committed  in  a  city,  and 
•  fuch  like  accidents  as  happen  but  too  often,  and  which  cannot 
be  forefeen  ;  this  kind  of  events,  which  require  immediate  con- 
fideration  and  remedy,  cannot  be  fignified  by  a  beacon  ;  for  it 
is  not  poffible  to  agree  upon  a  fignal  tor  fuch  events  as  it  is  im- 
poffible  to  forefee. 

./Eneas*,  who  wrote  a  treatife  on  the  duties  of  a  general, 
endeavoured  to  complete  what  was  wanting  on  this  occafion  ; 
but  he  was  far  from  fucceeding  fo  well  as  could  have  been  wifn- 
ed,  or  as  he  himfelf  had  propofed,  of  which  the  reader  may 
now  judge. 

Thofe,  fays  he,  who  would  give  fignals  to  one  another,  upon 
affairs  of  importance,  mud  firft  prepare  two  veffels  of  earth, 
exailly  equal  in  breadth  and  depth  ;  and  they  need  be  but  four 
feet  and  an  half  deep,  and  a  foot  and  an  half  wide.  They  then 
mult  take  pieces  of  cork,  proportioned  to  the  mouth  of  thefe 
veffels,  but  not  quite  fo  wide,  that  they  may  be  let  down  with 


*  ./Eneas  was  cotemporary  with  Ariflotle.  He  wrote  a  freutife  on  the 
art  of  war.  Cineas,  one  of  Pyrrhus's  counfellors,  made  an  abridgment  of 
it.  Pyrrhus  alfo  wrote  on  the  fame  fubjeft.  ./Elian.  Tact.  cap.  r.  Ci¬ 
cero  mentions  the  two  laft  in  one  of  his  epiftles.  “  Suminum  me  dneem 
“  literx  tux  reddiderunt.  Place  nefeiebam  te  tarn  peritum  effe  rei  miii- 
“  taris.  Pyrrhi  te  libros  et  Cinex  video  Itctnafle.  ’  Lib.  is.  Epift.  25. 
ad  Papir.  Patam. 
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|esfe  to  the  bottom  of  thefe  veffels.  They  next  fix  in  the  middle 
of  this  cork  a  ftick,  which  mud  be  of  equal  fize  in  both  thefe 
veffels.  This  ftick  muft  be  divided  exa&ly  and  diftinedy  by 
fpaces  of  three  inches  each,  in  order  that  fuch  events  as  gene¬ 
rally  happen  in  war  may  be  written  on  them.  For  example,  in 
one  of  thefe  intervals  the  following  words  may  be  written  : 
“  A  body  of  horfe  are  marched  into  the  country.”  On  ano¬ 
ther,  “  A  body  of  infantry,  heavily  armed,  are  arrived  hither.” 
On  a  third,  “  Infantry  lightly  armed.”  On  a  fourth,  “  Horfe 
“  and  foot.”  On  another,  “  Ships.”  Then,  “  Provifions 
and  fo  on,  till  all  the  events  which  may  probably  happen  in  the 
war  that  is  carrying  on  are  written  down  in  thefe  intervals. 

This  being  done,  each  of  the  two  veffels  muft  have  a  little 
tube  or  cock  of  equal  bignefs,  to  let  out  the  water  in  equal  pro¬ 
portion.  Then  the  two  veffels  muft  be  filled  with  water;  the 
pieces  of  cork,  with  their  fticks  thruft  through  them,  muft  be 
laid  upon  them,  and  the  cocks  muft  be  opened.  Now  it  is  plain 
that  as  thefe  veffels  are  equal,  the  corks  will  fink,  and  the  fticks 
defeend  lower  in  the  veffels,  in  proportion  as  they  empty  them- 
felves.  But  to  be  more  certain  of  this  exactnefs,  it  will  be  pro-, 
per  to  make  the  experiment  firft,  and  to  examine  whether  all 
things  correfpond  and  agree  together  by  an  uniform  execution 
on  both  fides. 

When  they  are  well  affured  of  this,  the  two  veffels  muft  be 
carried  to  the  two  places  where  the  fignals  are  to  be  made  and 
obferved  ;  water  is  poured  in,  and  the  corks  and  fticks  are  put 
in  the  veffels.  In  proportion,  as  any  of  the  events  which  are 
written  on  the  fticks  (hall  happen,  a  torch  or  other  light  is  railed, 
which  muft  be  held  aloft  till  fuch  time  as  another  is  raifed  by 
the  party  to  whom  it  is  directed.  This  firft  fignal  is  only  to 
give  notice  that  both  parties  are  ready  and  attentive  ;  then  the 
torch  or  other  light  muft  be  taken  away,  and  the  cocks  fet  open. 
When  the  interval,  that  is,  that  part  of  the  ftick  where  the 
event  of  which  notice  is  to  be  given  is  written,  fhall  be  fallen 
to  a  level  with  the  veffels,  then  the  man  who  gives  the  fignal 
lifts  up  his  torch  ;  and,  on  the  other  fide,  the  correfpondent 
fignal-maker  immediately  turns  the  cock  of  his  veffel,  and  looks- 
at  what  is  writ  on  that  part  of  the  ftick  which  touches  the 
mouth  of  the  veffel  ;  on  which  occafion,  if  every  thing  has  been 
executed  exactly  and  equally  on  both  fides,  both  will  read  the 
fame  thing. 

Although  this  method  differs  from  that  which  was  praftifed 
in  early  ages,  in  which  men  agreed  only  upon  a  fingle  fignal, 
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which  was  to  denote  the  event  the  other  party  defired  to  be 
informed  of,  and  which  had  been  agreed  upon,  it  neverthelefs 
was  too  vague  and  indeterminate  ;  for  it  is  impoffible  to  fore¬ 
fee  all  the  accidents  that  may  happen  in  a  war ;  and  though 
they  could  be  forefeen,  there  would  be  no  poffibility  of  writing 
them  all  on  a  piece  of  ftick.  Beiides,  when  any  unexpected  ac¬ 
cident  fhould  happen,  how  could  notice  be  given  of  it  according 
to  this  method?  To  this  I  may  add,  that  the  infcription  on  the 
ftick  is  no  ways  exaCt  and  circumftantiah  We  are  not  told 
how  many  horfe  and  foot  are  come  ;  what  part  of  the  country 
they  are  in  ;  how  many  fhips  are  arrived  ;  nor  the  quantity  of 
provifions  they  have:  for  before  thefe  feveral  particulars  could 
be  written  on  the  flick,  they  muft  have  been  forefeen,  which 
was  altogether  impoffible,  though  molt  effential ;  and  how  can 
fuccours  be  fent,  when  it  is  not  known  how  many  enemies  are 
to  be  oppofed,  nor  in  what  part  of  the  country  they  are  ?  How 
muft  a  party  either  confide  in  or  doubt  their  own  ftrength  ? 
In  a  word,  how  will  they  know  what  to  do,  when  they  are  not 
told  how  many  fhips,  or  what  quantity  of  provifions  are  come 
from  the  enemy  ? 

The  laft  method  was  invented  by  Cleoxenes,  which  others 
afcribe  to  Democlitus  ;  however  we  have  improved  it,  fays  Po¬ 
lybius,  who  continues  the  foie  fpeaker  upon  this  head.  This 
fixes  every'  circumflance,  and  enables  us  to  give  notice  of  what- 
foever  happens.  The  only  thing  required  is  great  care  and  ex- 
aclnefs.  This  method  is  as  follows  : 

The  24  letters  of  the  alphabet  muft  be  taken  and  divided 
into  five  parts ;  and  thefe  muft  be  fixed  on  a  board,  from  top  to 
bottom,  in  their  natural  order  in  five  columns  ;  five  letters  in 
each  column,  the  laft  excepted,  which  is  to  have  but  four. 

The  alphabet  being  difpofed  in  this  manner,  the  man  who  is 
to  make  the  fignal  muft  begin  by  lhowing  two  torches  or  lights; 
and  thefe  he  muft  hold  aloft  till  the  other  party'  has  alfo  fhown 
two  lights.  Thisfirft  fignal  is  only  to  fhow  that  both  fides  are 
readv,  after  which  the  lights  muft  be  removed. 

The  affair  now  is,  to  make  the  other  party  read  in  this  al¬ 
phabet  the  advices  we  want  to  acquaint  them  with.  The  perfon 
who  gives  the  fignal  thall  hold  up  torches  to  his  left,  in  order 
to  denote  to  the  correfpondent  party  from  which  of  the  columns 
he  muft  take  letters,  to  write  them  down  in  proportion  as  they 
final!  be  pointed  out  to  him  ;  fo  that  if  it  is  the  firft  column,  he 
only  holds  up  one  torch,  if  the  fecond,  he  fhows  two,  and  fo  on, 
and  always  to  the  Left.  He  muft  do  the  fame  to  the  right 
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>  hand,  to  point  out  to  the  perfon  who  receives  the  fignal,  which 
letter  in  the  column  he  mud  obferve  and  write  down.  This 
botli  parties  muft  agree  upon  between  them. 

Th'efe  feveral  things  being  fixed,  and  each  of  them  got  to 
his  poll,  the  man  who  gives  the  fignal  muft  have  a  geometrical 
inftrumer.t  with  two  tubes,  in  order  that  he  may  know  by  one  of 
them  the  right,  and  by  the  other  the  left  of  him  who  is  to 
anfwer.  The  board  muft  be  fet  up  near  to  this  inftrument ;  and 
to  the  right  and  left  a  folid  muft  be  railed  ten  feet  broad,  and 
about  the  height  of  a  man  ;  in  order  that  the  torches  which 
fhall  be  lifted  up  over  it,  may  fpread  a  ftrong  clear  light ;  and 
that  when  they  are  to  be  lowered,  they  may  be  entirely  hid  be¬ 
hind  them. 

All  things  baing  thus  difpofed  on  e3ch  fide,  I  will  fuppofe, 
for  inftance,  that  advice  is  to  be  given  that  “  An  hundred  Cre- 
“  tans,  or  Kretans,  are  gone  over  to  the  enemy.”  Firft,  he 
muft  make  choice  of  fuch  words  as  will  exprefs  what  is  here  faid 
in  the  feweft  letters  poffible,  as  “  Cretans,  or  Kretans  *,  an 
“  hundred  have  deferted  which  expreffes  the  very  fame  idea 
in  much  fewer  letters. 

The  firft  letter  is  K,  which  is  in  the  fecond  column.  Two 
torches  muft  therefore  be  lifted  to  the  left,  to  inform  the  per¬ 
fon  who  receives  the  fignal,  that  he  muft  look  into  the  fecond 
column.  He  then  muft  lift  up  five  torches  to  the  right,  to  de¬ 
note  that  the  letter  fought  for  is  the  fifth  of  the  fecond  column, 
<that  is  K. 

Afterwards,  four  torches  muft  be  held  up  to  the  left,  to  point 
out  the  P  f ,  which  is  in  the  fourth  column  ;  then  two  to  the 
.right,  to  denote  that  this  letter  is  the  fecond  of  the  fourth 
column.  The  fame  muft  be  obferved  with  refpedt  to  the  reft 
of  the  letters. 

Ey  this  method,  every  event  that  comes  to  pafs  may  be  de¬ 
noted  in  a  fixed  and  determinate  manner.  The  reafon  why 
two  fets  of  lights  are  ufed,  is  becaufe  every  letter  muft  be  point¬ 
ed  out  twice  ;  the  firft  to  denote  the  column  to  which  it  belongs, 
and  the  fecond  to  fhow  its  place  in  order  in  the  columns  pointed 
out.  If  the  perfons  employed  on  thefe  occafions  obferve  the 
rules  here  laid  down,  they  will  give  exadl  notice  :  but  it  muft  be 
jpraftifed  a  long  time  before  they  will  be  able  to  be  very  quick 
and  exaftin  the  operation. 

This  is  what  is  propofed  by  Polybius,  who,  it  is  well  known, 

*  The  words  are  difpofed  in  this  manner  in  the  Greek. 

f  1  his  is  the  capital  letter  R  in  the  Greek  tongue. 
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was  a  great  foldier  and  politician,  and  for  this  reafon  his  hint's 
ought  to  be  valued.  They  might  be  improved  and  put  in  prac¬ 
tice  on  a  great  many  occafions.  Thefe  fignals  were  employed 
in  a  mountainous  country. 

A  pamphlet  was  lent  me,  printed  in  1702,  and  entitled. 

The  art  of  making  fignals  both  by  fea  and  land.”  The 
pamphlet  was  dedicated  to  the  king,  by  the  Sieur  Marcel,  com- 
miffioner  of  the  navy  at  Arles.  This  author  affirms,  that  he  had 
communicated  feveral  times,  at  the  diftance  of  two  leagues  (in  as 
ffiort  a  fpace  of  time  as  a  man  could  write  down  and  form  ex¬ 
actly  the  letters  contained  in  the  advice  he  would  communicate), 
an  unexpected  piece  of  news  that  took  up  a  page  in  writing. 

I  cannot  fay  what  this  new  invention  was,  or  what  fuccefs  it 
met  with  ;  but  in  my  opinion  fuch  difcoveries  as  thefe  ought  not 
to  be  negle&ed.  In  all  ages  and  nations,  men  have  been  very 
defirous  of  finding  out  and  employing  methods  for  receiving  or 
communicating  fpeedy  advices ;  and  of  thefe,  fignals  by  fire  are 
one  of  the  principal. 

In  the  fabulous  times,  when  the  fifty  daughters  of  Danaus 
murdered  all  their  hufbands  in  one  night,  Hypermneftra  except¬ 
ed,  who  fpared  Lynceus,  it  is  related,  that  both  flying,  and  each 
being  arrived  at  a  place  of  fafety,  they  informed  one  another  of 
it  by  fignals  made  by  fire ;  and  that  this  circumftance  gave  rife 
to  the  feflival  of  torches  eftablifhed  in  Argos. 

Agamemnon,  at  his  fetting  out  for  the  Trojan  expedition, 
bad  promifed  Clytemneftra,  that  the  very  day  the  city  ffiould 
be  taken,  he  would  give  notice  of  the  victory  by  fires  kindled 
for  that  purpofe.  He  kept  his  word,  as  appears  from  the  tra¬ 
gedy  of  iEfchylus,  which  takes  its  name  from  that  prince :  where 
the  flie-fentinel,  appointed  to  watch  this  fignal,  declares  fhe  bad 
fpent  many  tedious  nights  in  that  uncomfortable  poll:. 

We  alfo  find  f  by  the  writings  of  Julius  Csefar,  that  he  him- 
felf  ufed  the  fame  method, 

Caefar  gives  us  an  account  of  another  method  in  ufe  amongft 
the  Gauls.  Whenever  any  extraordinary  event  happened  in 
their  country,  or  they  flood  in  need  of  immediate  fuccour,  they 
gave  notice  to  one  another  by  repeated  fhouts,  which  were  catch- 
ed  from  place  to  place  ;  fo  that  the  maffacre  of  the  Romans  in 
Orleans,  at  fun-rife,  was  known  by  eight  or  nine  o’clock  in  the 
evening  at  Auvergne,  40  leagues  from  the  other  city. 


*  Paufan.  1.  ii.  p.  130.  _  f  _ 

f  Cclsriter,  nt  ante  Csefar  imperaverat,  ignibus  figmficatione  facta,  ex 
proximis  caftellis  to  concurfum  eft.  Cxf.  Bell.  Gall.  L-  ii. 

We 
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*  We  are  told  of  a  much  (borter  method.  It  :s  pretended 
that  the  ting  of  Perfia,  when  he  carried  the  war  into  Greece, 
had  polled  a  kind  of  fentinels  at  proper  diftanq.es,  who  commu¬ 
nicated  to  one  another,  by  their  voices,  fuch  news  as  it  was  ne- 
ceffary  to  tranfmit  to  a  great  diftance ;  and  that  advice  could  be 
communicated  from  Athens  to  Sufa  (upwards  of  LJO  leagues) 
in  48  hours. 

It  is  alfo  related,  that  a  f  Sidonian  propofed  to  Alexander  the 
Great  an  infallible  method  for  eftabHlhing  a  fpeedy  and  fafe 
communication  between  ail  the  countries  iubjetl  to  him.  He 
required  but  five  days  for  giving  notice,  from  fo  great  a  diftance 
as  between  his  hereditary  kingdom,  and  his  moft  remote  conqueft 
in  India :  but  the  king,  looking  upon  this  offer  as  a  mere  chi¬ 
mera,  rejected  it  with  contempt :  however,  he  loon  repented  it, 
and  very  juftly  ;  for  the  experiment  might  have  been  made  with 
little  trouble  to  himfelf. 

%  Pliny  relates  another  method,  which  is  not  altogether  im¬ 
probable.  Decimus  Brutus  defended  the  city  of  Modena  be- 
ijeged  by  Antony,  who  prevented  his.  fending  the  leall  advice 
to  the  confuls,  by  drawing  lines  round  the  city,  and  laying  nets 
in  the  river.  However,  Brutus  employed  pigeons,  to  whofe 
feet  he  faftened  letters,  which  arrived  in  fafety  wherever  he 
thought  proper  to  fend  them.  Of  what  ufe,  fays  $  Pliny,  were 
Antony’s  intrenchments  and  fentinels  to  him  ?  Of  what  fer- 
\ice  were  all  the  nets  he  fpread,  when  the  new  courier  to.ok  hft 
rout  through  the  air  ? 

Travellers  relate,  that  to  carry  advices,  from  Alexandria  to 
Aleppo,  when  (hips  arrive  in  that  harbour,  they  make  ufe  o£ 
pigeons  who  have  young  ones  at  Aleppo.  Tetters,  containing 
the  advices  to  be  communicated,  are  faftened  about  the  pigeons’ 
necks,  or  feet  -r  this  being  done,  the  pigeons  take  vying,  ioar  to 
a  great  height,  and  fly  to  Aleppo,  where  the  letters  are  taken 
from  them.  The  lame  method  is  ufed  in  many  other  places. 


Description  of  the  Instruments  employed  in  Signals 
made  by  Fire. 

Mr.  Chevalier,  mathematical  profeffor  in  the  royal  college,  a 
*  Ccel.  Rhodig.  1.  xviii.  c.  8. 

f  Vigenere,  in  his  remarks  on  the  feventh  book  of  Csefar’s  wars  in  Gaul, 
relates  this  without  citing  diredtly  the  author, 
t  Plin.  1.  vii.  c.  37. 

§  Quid  vallum,  et  vigil  obfidio,  atque  etiam  retia  amneprsetexta  profuere 
Antonio,  per  coelum  eunte  nuntio  ? 

F  £  2  fellow- 
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fellow-member  with  me,  and  my  particular  friend,  has  been  fo 
good  as  to  delineate,  at  my  requeft,  the  figure  of  the  inftrument 
mentioned  by  Polybius,  and  to  add  the  following  explication  of 
it. 

In  this  manner  I  conceive  the  idea  I  have  of  the  inftrument 
defcribed  by  Polybius,  for  communicating  advices  at  a  great 
diftance,  by  fignals  made  by  fire. 

A  B  is  a  beam  about  four  or  five  feet  long,  five  or  fix  inches 
broad,  and  two  or  three  inches  thick.  At  the  extremities  of  it 
ure,  well  dove-tailed  and  fixed  exactly  perpendicular  in  the  mid¬ 
dle,  two  crofs  pieces  of  wood,  C  D,  E  F,  of  equal  breadth  and 
thicknefs  with  the  beam,  and  three  or  four  feet  long.  The 
fides  of  thefe  crofs  pieces  of  timber  muft  be  exaftly  parallel,  and 
their  upper  fuperficies  very  fmooth.  In  the  middle  of  the  furface 
of  each  of  thefe  pieces,  a  right  line  muft  be  drawn  parallel  to  their 
tides ;  and  confequently  thefe  lines  will  be  parallel  to  one  ano¬ 
ther.  At  an  inch  and  a  half,  or  two  inches,  diftance  from  thefe 
lines,  and  exaftly  in  the  middle  of  the  length  of  each  crofs  piece, 
there  muft  be  driven  in  very  ftrongly,  and  exactly  perpendicu¬ 
lar,  an  iron  or  brafs  fcrew,  whole  upper  part,  which  muft. 
be  cylindrical,  and  five  or  fix  lines  in  diameter*,  Ihall  projedl 
feven  or  eight  lines  above  the  fuperficies  of  thefe  crofs  pieces. 

On  thefe  pieces  muft  be  placed  two  hollow  tubes  or  cylinders, 
G  H,  I  K,  through  which  the  obfervations  are  made.  Thefe 
tubes  muft  be  exactly  cylindrical,  and  formed  of  fome  hard,  fo¬ 
il'd  metal,  in  order  that  they  may  not  ftirink  or  warp.  They 
muft  be  a  foot  longer  than  the  crofs  pieces  on  which  they  are 
fixed,  and  thereby  will  extend  fix  inches  beyond  it  at  each  end. 
Thefe  two  tubes  muft  be  fixed  on  two  plates  of  the  fame  metal, 
in  the  middle  of  whofe  length  Ihall  be  a  fmall  convexity,  of 
about  an  inch  round.  In  the  middle  of  this  part  muft  be 
a  hole  exadlly  round,  about  half  an  inch  in  diameter;  fo  that 
applying  the  plates  on  which  thefe  tubes  are  fixed  upon  the 
crofs  pieces  of  wood  C  D,  E  F,  this  hole  muft  be  exadfly  filled 
by  the  projecting  and  cylindrical  part  of  the  fcrew  which 
was  fixed  in  it,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  prevent  its  play.  The 
bead  of  the  fcrew  may  extend  fome  lines  beyond  the  fuperficies 
of  the  plates,  and  in  fuch  a  manner  as  that  thofe  tubes  may 
turn,  with  their  plates,  about  thefe  fcrews,  in  order  to  direct 
them  on  the  boards  or  fcreens  P  Q^behind  which  the  fignals 
by  fire  are  made,  according  to  the  different  diftances  of  the  pla¬ 
ces  where  the  fignals  fhall  be  given. 


*  Twelfth  part  of  an  inch. 
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The  tubes  muft  be  blacked  within,  in  order  that,  when  the 
eye  is  applied  to  one  of  their  ends,  it  may  not  receive  any  re- 
fle&ed  rays.  There  muft  alfo  be  placed  about  the  end,  oi> 
the  fide  of  the  obferver,  a  perforated  ring,  the  aperture  0$ 
which  muft  be  of  three  or  four  lines  ;  and  place  at  the  other 
end  two  threads,  the  one  vertical,  and  the  other  horizontal, 
eroding  one  another  in  the  axis  of  the  tube. 

In  the  middle  of  the  beam  A  B  muft  be  made  a  round  hole, 
two  inches  in  diameter,  in  which  muft  be  fixed  the  foot  LMN 
O  P,  which  fupports  the  whole  machine,  and  round  which  it 
turns  as  on  its  axis.  This  machine  may  be  called  a  rule  and 
fights,  though  it  differs  from  that  which  is  applied  to  circum- 
ferenters,  theodolites,  and  even  geometrical  fquares,  which  are 
ufed  to  draw  maps,  take  plans,  and  fuiveys,  See.  but  it  has  the 
fame  ufes,  which  is  to  direft  the  fight. 

The  perfon  who  makes  the  fignal,  and  he  who  receives  it, 
muft  have  the  like  inftrument ;  otherwife,  the  man  who  receives 
the  fignal  could  not  diitinguifh  whether  the  fignals  made  are  to 
the  right  or  left  of  him  who  makes  them,  which  is  an  effential 
circumftance,  according  to  the  method  propofed  by  Polybius. 

The  two  boards  or  fereens  P  which  are  to  denote  the 
right  and  left  hand  of  the  man  who  gives  the  fignals,  or  to  dif- 
play  or  hide  the  fires,  according  to  the  circumftance  of  the  ob- 
fervation,  ought  to  be  greater  or  lefs,  and  nearer  or  farther  aif- 
tant  from  one  another,  according  as  the  diiiance  between  the 
places  where  the  fignals  muft  be  given  and  received  is  greater 
or  lefs. 

In  my  defeription  of  the  preceding  machine,  all  I  endeavour¬ 
ed  was,  to  explain  the  manner  how  Polybius’s  idea  might  be 
put  in  execution,  in  making  fignals  by  fire  ;  but  I  do  not  pre¬ 
tend  to  fay,  that  it  is  of  ufe  for  giving  fignals  at  a  confiderable 
diiiance  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that,  how  large  foever  this  machine 
be,  fignals  made  by  two,  three,  four,  and  five  torches,  will  not 
be  feen  at  five,  fix,  or  more  leagues  diftance,  as  be  fuppoies.  To 
make  them  vifible  at  a  greater  diftance,  i'uch  toiches  muft  not 
be  made  ufe  of,  as  can  be  lifted  up  and  down  with  the  hand, 
but  large  wide  fpreading  fires,  of  whole  loads  of  ftraw  or  wood; 
and  conftquently,  boards  or  fereens  of  a  prodigious  fize  mull 
be  employed  to  hide  or  eclipfe  them. 

Telefcopes  were  not  known  in  Polybius’s  time  ;  they  were  not 
difeovered  or  improved  till  the  laft  century.  Thcfe  inftruments 
might  have  made  the  fignals  in  oueftion  vifible  at  a  much  great¬ 
er  diftance  than  bare  tubes  could  have  done  :  but  I  ftill  doubt, 
whether  they  could  be  employed  to  the  uie  mentioned  by  po- 
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lybius,  at  a  greater  diftance  than  two  or  three  leagues.  How¬ 
ever,  I  am  of  opinion,  that  a  city  befieged  might  communicate 
advice  to  an  army  fent  to  fuccour  it,  or  give  notice  how  long 
time  it  could  hold  out  a  fiege,  in  order  to  taking  proper  mea¬ 
sures;  and  that,  cn  the  other  fide,  the  army  fent  to  its  aid 
might  communicate  its  defigns  to  the  city  befieged,  efpeciaily 
by  the  affiflance  of  telefcopes. 

SECTION  VII. 

PHILOPOEMEN  GAINS'  A  FAMOUS  VICTORY  NEAR  MANTINEA, 
OVER  MACHANIDAS,  TYRANT  OF  SPARTA. 

The  Romans*,  wholly  employed  in  the  war  with  Hannibal, 
■which  they  reiolved  to  terminate,  intermeddled  very  little  with 
that  of  the  Greeks,  and  did  not  moled  them  during  the  two 
following  years. 

f  In  the  fird,  Philopcemen  was  appointed  captain-general  of 
the  Achteans.  As  foon  as  he  was  inveded  with  this  employ¬ 
ment,  which  was  the  higbed  in  the  flate,  he  affembled  his  allies 
before  he  took  the  field,  and  exhorted  them  to  fecond  his  zeal 
with  courage  and  warmth,  and  fupport  with  honour  both  their 
fame  and  his.  He  infilled  drongly  on  the  care  they  ought  to 
take,  not  of  the  beauty  and  magnificence  of  their  drefs,  which 
became  women  only,  and  thofe  too  of  little  merit  ;  but  of  the 
neatnefs  and  fplendor  of  their  arms,  an  objeft  worthy  of  men, 
intent  upon  their  own  glory,  and  the  good  of  their  country. 

His  fpeech  was  received  with  univerfal  applaufe,  infomuch 
that,  at  the  breaking  up  of  the  affembly,  all  thofe  who  were 
magnificently  dreffed  were  pointed  at  ;  fo  great  an  influence 
have  the  words  of  an  iiluftrious  perfon,  not  only  in  diiTuading 
men  from  vice,  but  in  inclining  them  to  virtue  y  efpeciaily  when 
his  aftions  correfpond  with  his  words,  for  then  it  is  fcarce  poffi- 
ble  to  refill  his  exhortations.  This  was  the  charadler  of  Philo- 
poemen.  Plain  in  his  drefs,  and  frugal  in  his  diet,  he  took  very 
little  care  of  his  body.  In  converfation  he  fuffered  patiently  the 
ill  temper  cf  others,  even  when  they  ufed  contemptuous  expref- 
fions  :  and,  for  himfelf,  he  was  fure  never  to  give  the  lead  of¬ 
fence  to  any  one.  It  was  his  lludy,  during  his  life,  to  fpeak  no¬ 
thing  but  the  truth;  and  indeed  the  flighted  expreffions  of  his 
were  heard  with  refpedl,  and  immediately  believed  ;  and  be 
■was  not  obliged  to  employ  a  great  many  words  to  perfuade,  his 
conduct  being  a  rule  of  what  every  tody  elfe  ought  to  do. 

*  A.  M.  3798.  Ant.  J.  C.  2c6.  f  Polyb.  1.  xi.  p.  629— 6yi. 
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The  affembly  being  difmiflfed,  every  body  returned  to  their 
refpeftive  cities,  in  the  highetl  admiration  of  Philop.cemen,  whofe 
words  as  well  as  aftions  had  charmed  them,  and  fully  perfuaded 
that  as  long  as  he  Ihould  prefide  in  the  government,  it  could  not 
but  flouriih.  He  immediately  vifited  the  feveral  cities,  and  gave 
the  necefl'ary  orders  in  them.  He  affembled  the  people  in  every 
place,  acquainted  them  with  every  thing  that  was  neceffary  to 
be  done,  and  raifed  troops.  After  fpending  near  eight  months 
in  making  the  various  preparations,  he  took  the  field. 

*  Machanidas,  tyrant  of  Lacedxmonia,  was  watching,  at  the 
head  of  a  powerful  army,  for  an  opportunity  to  fubjedl  all  Pe- 
loponnefus.  The  moment  advice  was  brought  of  his  arrival  in 
the  territories  of  Mantinoea,  Philopoemen  prepared  to  give  him 
battle. 

The  tyrant  of  Sparta  fet  out  upon  his  march  at  day -break,  at 
the  head  of  the  1  «  avy-armed  infantry,  and  polled  to  the  right 
and  left  on  the  fame  line,  but  a  little  more  advanced,  the  light 
infantry  compofcd  of  foreigners ;  and  behind  them  chariot3 
laden  with  catapultaef,  and  darts  to  fuflain  them.  It  appears 
by  the  fequel,  that  before  him  hay  a  ditch,  that  run  along  part 
of  the  plain,  beyond  which  his  troops  extended  at  each  end. 

At  the  fame  time  Philopoemen  marched  his  army  in  three 
bodies  out  of  the  city.  The  firfl,  confiding  of  Achaean  horfe, 
was  polled  to  the  right.  The  fecund,  compofed  of  heavy¬ 
armed  foot,  was  in  the  centre,  and  advanced  to  the  ditch.  The 
third,  compofed  of  Illyrians,  cuirafliers,  foreigners,  light-armed 
troops,  and  fome  Tarentine  horfe+,  were  at  the  left,  with  Phi¬ 
lopoemen  at  their  head. 

The  time  for  beginning  the  battle  approaching,  and  the  ene¬ 
my  in  view,  that  general,  flying  up  and  down  the  ranks  of  the 
infantry,  encouraged  his  men  in  few,  but  very  ftrong  expref- 
fions.  Moll  oi  them  were  even  not  heard  ;  but  he  was  fo  dear 
to  his  foldiers,  and  they  repofed  inch  confidence  in  him,  that 
they  wanted  no  exhortations  to  fight  with  incredible  ardor.  In 
a  kind  of  tranfport  they  animated  their  general,  and  prefled 
him  to  lead  them  on  to  battle.  All  he  endeavoured  to  make 
them  undcrlland  was,  that  the  time  was  come  in  which  their 
enemies  would  be  reduced  to  an  ignominious  captivity,  and 
themfelves  rellored  to  a  glorious  and  immortal  liberty. 

Machanidas  marched  his  infantry  in  a  kind  of  column,  as  if 

*  Polvh.  l.'xi.  p.631 — 637.  P!ut.  in  Philop.  p.  361. 

+  Engines  to  flifeharge  darts  cr  ftones,  &c. 

1  The  Tarentine  horfenacn  had  each  two  horfes,  Liv.  1. xxxv.  n.  28.  . 

‘  ■  ’  he 
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ho  intended  to  begin  the  battle  by  charging  the  right  wing  ; 
but  when  he  was  advanced  to  a  proper  diftance,  he  on  a  fuddeq 
made  his  infantry  wheel  about,  in  order  that  it  might  extend  to 
his  right,  and  make  a  front  equal  to  the  left  of  the  Achaans  $ 
and,  to  cover  it,  he  caufed  all  the  chariots  laden  with  catapultae 
to  advance  forward.  Philopcemen  plainly  faw  that  his  defign 
was  to  break  his  infantry,  by  overwhelming  it  with  darts  and 
ftones  :  however,  he  did  not  give  him  time  for  it,  but  caufed 
the  Tarentine  horfe  to  begin  the  battle  with  great  vigour,  on  a 
fpot  where  they  had  room  enough  to  engage  in.  Machanidas 
was  forced  to  do  the  fame,  and  to  lead  on  his  Tarentines.  The 
firft  charge  was  very  furious.  The  light-armed  foldiers  advan¬ 
cing  a  little  after  to  fuifain  them,  in  a  moment  the  foreign  troops 
were  univerfally  engaged  on  both  fides  ;  and  as  in  this  attack 
they  fought  man  to  man,  the  battle  was  a  long  time  doubtful. 
At  laft  the  foreigners  in  the  tyrant’s  army  had  the  advantage; 
their  numbers,  and  dexterity  acquired  by  experience,  giving  them 
the  fuperiority.  The  Illyrians  and  cuiraffiers,  who  fuftaiaed  the  . 
foreign  foldiers  in  Philopce men’s  army,  could  not  vvithftand  fo  . 
furious  a  charge-  They  were  entirely  broke,  and  fled  with  the 
utmofl  precipitation  towards  the  city  of  Mantinaea,  about  a  mile  ; 
from  the  field  of  battle. 

Philopoemen  feemed  now  loft  to  all  hopes.  On  this  occafion,. 
fays  Polybius,  appeared  the  truth  of  a  maxim,  which  cannot 
reafonably  be  contefted,  That  the  events  of  war  are  generally 
fuccefsful  or  unfortunate,  only  in  proportion  to  the  Ikill  or  ig. 
norance  of  the  generals  who  command  in  them.  Philopoemen, 
fo  far  from  defponding  at  the  ill  fuccefs  of  the  firft  charge,  or 
being  in  confufion,  was  folely  intent  upon  taking  advantage  of 
the  errors  which  the  enemy  might  commit.  Accordingly  they 
were  guilty  of  a  great  one,  which  indeed  is  but  too  frequent  on 
thefe  occasions,  and  for  that  reafon  cannot  be  too  ftrongly  guard¬ 
ed  agairift.  Machanidas,  after  the  left  wing  was  routed,  inftead 
of  improving  that  advantage,  by  charging  in  front  that  inllant 
with  his  infantry  the  centre  of  that  of  the  enemy,  and  taking 
it  at  the  fame  time  in  flank  with  his  victorious  wing,  and  thereby 
terminating  the  whole  affair,  fuffers  himfeif,  like  a  young  man, 
to  be  hurried  away  by  the  fire  and  impetuofity  of  his  foldiers, 
and  purfues,  without  order  or  difcipline,  thofe  who  were  flying  ; 
as  if,  after  having  given  way,  fear  would  not  have  carried  them 
to  the  gates  of  the  city. 

Philopcemen,  who  upon  this  defeat  had  retired  to  his  infantry 
in  the  centre,  takes  the  firft  cohorts,  commands  them  to  whfel 
to  the  left,  and  at  their  head  marches  and  feizes  the  poft  whjch 

Machanidas 
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Maehanidas  had  abandoned.  By  this  movement  he  divided  the 
‘centre  of  the  enemy’s  infantry  from  his  right  wing.  He  then 
‘commanded  thefe  cohorts  to  flay  in  the  poll  they  had  juft  feized, 
till  further  orders,  and  at  the  fame  time  directed  Polybius  *, 
the  Megalopolitan,  to  rally  all  the  Illyrians,  cuiraffiers,  and 
foreigners,  who,  without  quitting  their  ranks,  and  flying  as 
the  reft  had  done,  had  drawn  off,  to  avoid  the  fury  of  the  con¬ 
queror  ;  and,  with  thefe  forces,  to  poll  himfelf  on  the  flank  of 
the  infantry  in  his  centre,  to  check  the  enemy  in  their  return  from 
the  purfuit. 

But  now  the  Lacedsemonian  infantry,  elated  with  the  firft  fuc- 
cefs  of  their  wing,  without  waiting  for  the  flgnal,  advance  with 
their  pikes  lowered  towards  the  Acbasans,  as  far  as  the  brink 
of  the  ditch.  When  they  came  up  to  it,  whether  from  being 
fo  near  the  enemy,  they  were  alhamed  not  to  go  on,  or  that 
they  did  not  value  the  ditch  becaufe  it  was  dry  and  had 
no  hedge  ;  and  befides,  being  no  longer  able  to  retire,  becaufe 
the  advanced  ranks  were  pufhed  forward  by  thofe  in  the  rear, 
they  rallied  into  the  ditch  at  once.  This  was  the  decifive  point 
nf  time  which  Philopcemen  had  long  waited,  and  thereupon 
he  orders  the  charge  to  be  founded.  His  troops  levelling  their 
pikes  fell  with  dreadful  ftiouts  on  the  Lacedaemonians.  Thefe, 
who,  at  their  defcending  into  the  ditch,  had  broke  their  ranks, 
no  fooner  faw  the  enemy  above  them,  but  they  immediately 
Bed  ;  neverthelefs,  great  numbers  of  them  were  left  in  the 
fitch,  having  been  killed  either  by  the  Achoeans,  or  their  own 
Toldiers. 

To  complete  the  glory  of  this  adtion,  the  bufinefs  now  was 
:o  prevent  the  tyrant  from  efcaping  the  conqueror.  This  was 
Philopcemen’s  only  object.  Maehanidas,  on  his  return,  perceiv¬ 
ed  that  his  army  fled  ;  when,  being  fenfible  of  his  error,  he  en¬ 
deavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  force  his  way  through  the  Achoeans. 
His  troops,  perceiving  that  the  enemy  were  mailers  of  the  bridge 
which  lay  over  the  ditch,  were  quite  difpirited,  and  endeavoured 
:o  fave  themfelves  as  well  as  they  could.  Maehanidas  himfelf, 
rinding  it  impoffible  to  pafs  the  bridge,  hurried  along  the  fide  of 
:he  ditch,  in  order  to  find  a  place  for  getting  over  it.  Philopce- 
rnen  knew  him  by  his  purple  mantle,  and  the  trappings  of  his 
lorfe  :  fo  that,  after  giving  the  necefiary  orders  to  his  officers, 

*  The  late  tranflator  of  Polybius  miftakes  this  officer  for  our  hifloiian, 
md  here  introduces  him  fpeaking  ;  which  is  otherwife  in  the  original. 
Polybius  the  hiftorian  was  not  born  at  that  time.  It  is  true  indeed  that 
his  peri’011  had  the  fame  name,  and  was  a  native  of  the  fame  city,  which 
nakes  the  error  more  excufable. 
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he  paffed  the  ditch,  in  order  to  flop  the  tyrant.  The  latter 
having  found  a  part  of  the  ditch  which  might  eafiiy  be  eroded, 
claps  fpurs  to  his  horfe,  and  fprings  forward  in  order  to  leap  over. 
That  very  inftant  Philopcemen  threw  his  javelin  at  him,  which 
laid  him  dead  in  the  ditch.  The  tyrant’s  head  being  {truck  off. 
and  carried  from  rank  to  rank,  gave  new  courage  to  the  victori¬ 
ous  Acbaeans.  They  purfued  the  fugitives  with  incredible  ar¬ 
dour  as  far  as  Tegea,  entered  the  city  with  them,  and,  being  now 
maiters  of  the  field,  the  very  next  day  they  encamped  on  the 
banks  of  the  Eurotas. 

The  Achseans  did  not  lofe  many  men  in  this  battle,  but  the 
Lacedaemonians  loft  4000,  without  including  the  prifoners,  whe 
were  itill  more  numerous.  The  baggage  and  arms  were  alfc 
taken  by  the  Achteans. 

The  conquerors,  {truck  with  admiration  at  the  conduct  oi 
their  general,  to  whom  the  victory  was  entirely  owing,  ereCted 
a  brazen  ftatue  to  him  in  the  fame  attitude  in  which  he  had  kill¬ 
ed  the  tyrant ;  which  ftatue  they  afterwards  placed  in  the  tern- 
pie  of  Apollo  at  Delphos. 

Polybius  juftly  obferves,  that  this  fignal  victory  muft  not  bt 
aferibed  either  to  chance,  or  a  concurrence  of  circumftances,  bu‘ 
entirely  to  the  abilities  of  the  general,  who  bad  forefeen  anc 
difpofed  all  things  neceffary  for  this  great  event  ;  and  indeed 
from  the  beginning,  it  is  Polybius  who  {till  fpeaks,  and  con¬ 
tinues  his  refieCtions.  Philopcemen  bad  covered  bimfelf  with  th< 
ditch  ;  not  to  avoid  coming  to  a  battle,  as  fome  have  imagined 
but  becaufe,  like  a  judicious  man  and  a  great  foldier,  he  hat 
reflected.,  that  fhouid  Machanidas  attempt  to  make  his  arm) 
pafs  the  ditch  before  he  was  aware  of  it,  his  troops  would  cer 
tainly  be  cut  to  pieces,  and  entirely  defeated  ;  or  if,  being  ftop 
p.ed  by  the  ditch,  he  fhouid  change  bis  refolution,  and  break 
his  order  of  battle  through  fear,  that  he  would  be  thought  th: 
Hioft  unfkilful  of  generals,  in  abandoning  his  victory  to  tin 
enemy,  without  daring  to  come  to  a  battle,  and  in  carrying  oi: 
no  other  marks  of  his  enterprife,  than  the  ignominy  of  having 
renounced  it.  Polybius  alio  highly  applauds  the  prefence  cl 
mind  and  refolution  of  Philopocmen,  in  his  not  defpondmg  0 
lofmg  courage  when  his  left  wing  was  routed,  but  in  having 
made  that  very  defeat  an  occafion  of  his  gaining  a  gloriou 
victory. 

Methinks  thefe  fmall  battles,  where  there  are  not  many  com 
batants  on  either  fide,  and  in  which  by  that  means  one  ma] 
follow,  as  it  were  with  the  eye,  the  feveral  fteps  of  the  com 
manding  officers,  obferve  the  feveral  orders  they  give,  the  pre 
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cautions  they  take,  and  the  errors  they  commit ;  that  thefe,  I 
'fay,  may  be  of  great  fervice  to  thofe  who  are  one  day  to  com¬ 
mand  armies ;  and  this  is  one  of  the  chief  advantages  from  the 
ftudy  of  hiftory. 

*  It  is  related  that  in  the  affembly  of  the  Nemsean  games, 
■which  were  folemnized  the  year  after  this  famous  battle  of  Man- 
tinsea,  Philopeemen  being  elected  general  of  the  Achseans  a  fe- 
cond  time,  and  having  then  no  employment  for  his  forces,  upon 
account  of  the  feltival,  he  caufed  his  phalanx,  very  fplendidly 
clothed,  to  pafs  in  review  before  all  the  Greeks,  and  made  them 
perform  their  ufual  exercifes,  to  fhow  with  what  dexterity, 
ttrength,  and  agility,  they  performed  the  feveral  military  move¬ 
ments,  without  breaking  or  difordering  their  ranks  in  the  lead. 
He  afterwards  went  into  the  theatre,  in  which  the  muficians 
"were  difputing  for  the  prize  in  their  art,  accompanied  by  thofe 
1  youths  in  their  coats  of  arms,  all  of  a  graceful  dature,  and  in 
'  the  flower  of  their  age  ;  all  filled  with  the  highed  veneration  for 
'their  general,  and  fired  at  the  fame  time  with  a  martial  intrepi¬ 
dity  ;  fentiments  with  which  their  glorious  battles  and  fuccefs 
under  this  illudrious  general  had  infpired  them. 

The  very  indant  that  flourifhing  troop  of  youths  entered  with 
!  Philopeemen,  Pylades  the  mufician,  who,was  finging  to  his  lyre 
the  Perfians  of  f  Timotheus,  happened  accidentally  to  repeat 
the  following  verfe : 

The  wreaths  of  liberty  to  me  you  owe. 

The  brighteft  crown  the  gods  beftow. 

Thefe  lofty  verfes  being  finely  expreffed  by  the  finger,  who 
1  had  an  exquifite  voice,  druck  the  whole  affembly.  At  the 
:  fame  time  all  the  Greeks  cad  their  eyes  upon  Philopeemen  :  and 
clapping  their  bands,  and  raifing  fhouts  of  joy,  they  called  to 
1  mind  the  glorious  ages  of  triumphant  Greece  ;  ioothing  them- 
1  felves  with  the  pleading  hopes,  that  they  fhould  revive  thofe 
ancient  times,  and  their  pridine  glory  ;  fo  greatly  did  a  general 
like  Philopeemen  increafe  their  confidence,  and  inflame  their 
courage. 

And  indeed,  fays  Plutarch,  as  we  find  young  colts  are  always 
fond  of  thofe  they  are  ufed  to,  and  that  in  cafe  any  other  per- 
fon  attempts  to  mount  them,  they  are  difpleafed,  and  prance 
about  with  their  new  rider  ;  the  iarne  difpolition  appeared  in 


*  A.  M.  3799.  Ant.  J.  C.  205.  _  s 

f  This  was  a  dithyrambic  poet,  who  lived  about  the  9.7th  Olympiad, 
i.  e.  298  years  before  Chrift,  One  of  his  pieces  was  entitled  the  Per - 
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the  Achaean  league.  The  inftant  they  were  to  embark  in  a 
new  war,  and  a  battle  was  to  be  fought,  if  any  other  general 
was  appointed,  immediately  the  deputies  of  the  confederate 
powers  would  be  difcouraged,  and  turn  their  eyes  in  queft  of 
Philopcemen  ;  and  the  moment  he  appeared^  the  whole  league 
revived,  and  were  ready  for  adtion  :  fo  lirongly  were  they  per- 
fuaded  of  his  great  valour  and  abilities,  well  knowing  that  he 
was  the  only  general  whofe  prefence  the  enemy  dreaded,  and 
whofe  name  alone  made  them  tremble. 

Can  there,  humanly  {peaking,  be  a  more  pleafing,  more  af- 
fedling,  or  more  folid  glory  for  a  general  or  a  prince,  than  to 
fee  himfelf  efteemed,  beloved,  and  revered,  by  the  army  and 
people,  in  the  manner  Philopoemen  was  ?  Is  it  poffible  for  any 
man  to  be  fo  tailelefs  and  void  of  fenfe,  as  to  prefer,  or  even 
compare  to  the  honour  which  the  exalted  qualities  of  Philo- 
posmen  acquired  him,  the  pretended  glory  which  fo  many  per- 
lons  of  quality  imagine  they  derive  from  their  equipages,  build¬ 
ings,  furniture,  and  the  ridiculous  expence  of  their  tables  ?  Phi- 
lopeemen  affefted  magnificence  more  than  they  do,  but  then 
he  placed  it  in  what  it  really  confilts — the  clothing  his  troops 
fplendidly  ;  providing  them  with  good  horfes  and  fhining  arms  ; 
fupplying  with  a  generous  hand  all  their  wants  both  public  and 
private  ;  diftributing  money  feafonably  to  encourage  the  officers 
and  even  private  men.  In  adting  thus,  Philopcemen,  though 
dreffed  in  a  very  plain  habit,  was  looked  upon  as  the  greateft 
and  moft  magnificent  general  of  his  time. 

Sparta  did  not  recover  its  ancient  liberty  by  the  death  of  Ma- 
chanidas,  the  only  confequence  of  which  was  its  changing  one 
oppreffor  for  another.  The  tyrant  had  been  extirpated,  but  not 
the  tyranny.  That  unhappy  city,  formerly  fo  jealous  of  its 
liberty  and  independence,  and  now  abandoned  to  ilavery,  feemed 
by  its  indolence  ftudious  of  nothing  but  to  make  itfelf  new 
chains,  or  to  fupport  its  old  ones.  Maclianidas  was  fucceeded 
by  Nabis,  who,  though  a  worfe  tyrant,  yet  the  Spartans  did 
not  fhow  the  leafl  fpirit,  nor  make  the  leaf!  effort  to  (hake  off 
the  yoke  of  flavery. 

*  Nabis,  in  the  beginning  of  his  government,  was  not  defirous 
to  undertake  any  foreign  expedition,  but  employed  his  whole 
endeavours  to  lay  the  folid  foundations  of  a  lading  and  cruel 
tyranny.  For  that  purpofe,  he  made  it  his  particular  care  to 
deflroy  all  the  remaining  Spartans  in  that  republic.  He  baniih- 
ed  from  it  all  fuch  as  were  moft  dillinguilhed  for  their  quality 

*  Polyb.  1.  xiii.  p.  674,  675. 
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and  wealth,  and  gave  their  eftates  and  wives  to  his  creatures, 
j  We  (hall  fpealc  of  thefe  perfons  hereafter  under  the  name  of  the 
Exiles.  He  had  taken  into  his  pay  a  great  number  of  foreigners, 
all  plunderers  and  affaffins,  and  capable  of  perpetrating  the 
blacked  crimes  for  gain.'  This  kind  of  people,  who  had  been 
banifned  their  country  for  their  crimes,  flocked  round  the  ty¬ 
rant,  who  lived  in  the  midfl  cf  them  as  their  proteftor  and  king, 
employing  them  as  his  attendants  and  guards,  to  ftrengthen 
his  tyranny,  and  confirm  his  power.  He  was  not  fatisfied  with 
banifhing  the  citizens;  he  adfed  in  fuch  a  manner,  that  they 
could  not  find  any  fecure  afylum,  even  in  foreign  countries  ; 
fome  were  butchered  in  their  journey  by  his  emiffanes,  and  he 
recalled  others  from  banifhment,  with  no  other  view  but  to  mur¬ 
der  them. 

Befides  thefe  barbarities,  he  invented  a  machine  which  may 
be  called  an  infernal  one,  reprefenting  a  woman  magnificently 
dreffed,  and  exaftly  refembling  his  wife.  Every  time  that  he 
fent  for  any  perfon  to  extort  money  from  him,  he  would  firft 
declare,  in  the  kindeft  and  fnoft  gentle  terms,  the  danger  to 
which  the  whole  country,  and  Sparta  in  particular,  w7as  expofed. 
by  the  menaces  of  the  Achseans  ;  the  number  of  foreigners  he 
'  was  obliged  to  keep  in  pay  for  the  fecutity  of  his  government; 
the  great  fums  he  expended  for  the  worlhip  of  the  gods,  and 
for  the  good  of  the  public.  In  cafe  the  perfon  fpeke  to  was 
wrought  upon  by  his  words,  he  proceeded  no  farther,  this 
being  all  he  wanted  :  but  if  he  was  refra&ory,  and  refufed  to 
give  him  money,  he  would  fay,  “  Probably  the  talent  of  per- 
“  fuafion  is  not  mine  ;  but  I  hope  that  Apega  will  have  fome 
“  effeft  upon  you.”  This  Apega  was  his  wife.  He  no  fooner 
had  uttered  thefe  words,  but  his  machine  appeared.  Nabis,  tak¬ 
ing  her  by  the  hand,  raifed  her  from  her  chair,  and  led  her  to  his 
man.  The  hands,  the  arms,  and  breaft,  of  this  machine  were 
ftuck  with  {harp  iron  points  concealed  under  her  clothes.  The 
pretended  Apega  embraced  the  unhappy  wretch,  folded  him  in 
her  arms,  and  laying  hers  round  his  ward,  clafped  him  into  her 
bofom,  whilft  he  vented  the  moil  lamentable  cries.  The  ma¬ 
chine  was  made  to  perform  thefe  feveral  motions  by  fecret 
fprings.  In  this  manner  did  the  tyrant  put  many  to  death, 
from  whom  he  could  not  otherwise  extort  the  fums  he  de¬ 
manded. 

Would  one  believe  that  a  man  could  be  fo  completely  wicked 
as  to  contrive,  in  cold  blood,  fuch  a  machine,  merely  to  torture 
his  fellow- creatures,  and  to  feed  his  eyes  and  ears  with  the  cruel 
pleafure  of  feeing  their  agonies,  and  hearing  their  groans  ?  It  is 
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aftonifhing  that  in  fuch  a  city  as  Sparta,  -where  tyranny  was  had 
in  the  utmoft  deteftation  ;  where  men  thought  it  glorious  to 
confront  death  ;  where  religion  and  the  laws,  fo  far  from  re- 
ftraining  men  as  among  us,  feemed  to  arm  them  againft  all  who 
were  enemies  to  liberty ;  it  is  aftonifhing,  I  fay,  that  fo  horrid 
a  monfter  Ihould  be  fuffered  to  live  one  day. 

*  I  have  already  obferved,  that  the  Romans,  employed  in  a 
more  important  War,  had  intermeddled  very  little  with  the  affairs 
of  Greece.  The  ^Etolians  finding  themfelves  negledled  by  that 
powerful  people,  who  were  their  only  refuge,  made  a  peace 
with  Philip.  Scarce  was  the  treaty  concluded,  but  P.  Sem- 
pronius  the  proconful  arrived  with  confiderable  aids  :  10,000 
foot,  1000  horfe,  and  35  fliips  of  war.  He  was  very  much 
offended  at  them  for  making  this  peace,  without  having  firft 
obtained  the  confent  of  the  Romans,  contrary  to  the  exprefs 
words  of  the  treaty  of  alliance.  The  Epirots  alfo,  tired  with 
the  length  of  the  war,  fent  deputies,  with  the  proconful’s  leave, 
to  Philip,  who  now  was  returned  to  Macedonia,  to  exhort  him 
to  agree  to  a  general  peace  ;  hinting  to  him,  that  they  were 
almoft  fure,  if  he  confented  to  have  an  interview  with  Sempro- 
nius,  they  would  eafily  agree  upon  the  conditions.  The  king 
was  greatly  pleafed  with  thefe  overtures,  and  went  to  Epirus. 
As  both  parties  were  defirous  of  peace,  Philip,  that  he  might 
have  leifure  to  fettle  the  affairs  of  his  kingdom,  and  the  Romans, 
that  they  might  be  able  to  carry  on  the  war  againft  Carthage 
with  greater  vigour,  a  treaty  was  foon  concluded.  The  king 
caufed  Prufias  king  of  Bithynia,  the  Achaeans,  Boeotians,  Thef- 
falians,  Acarnanians,  and  Epirots,  to  be  included  in  it ;  and  the 
Romans  included  the  people  of  Ilium,  king  Attalus,  Pleuratus, 
Nabis  the  Spartan  tyrant,  fucceffor  to  Machanidas,  the  people 
of  Elis,  the  Meffenians,  and  the  Athenians.  In  this  manner 
the  war  of  the  confederates  terminated  in  a  peace  of  no  long 
continuance. 


SECTION  VIII. 

THE  GLORIOUS  EXPEDITIONS  OF  ANTIOCHUS. - AT  HIS 

RETURN,  RECEIVES  ABVICE  OF  PTOLEMY 

fhilopater’s  DEATH. 

The  hiftory  of  the  wars  in  Greece  obliged  us  to  interrupt 
the  relation  of  the  tranfa&ions  in  Afia,  and  therefore  we  now 
return  to  them. 

•  A.  M.  3800.  Ant.  J.  C.  S04.  Liv.  1.  xxix.  n.  it. 
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*  Antiochus,  after  the  death  of  Achteus,  having  employed 
fome  time  in  fettling  his  affairs  in  Alia  Minor,  marched  towards 
the  eaft  to  reduce  thofe  provinces  which  had  revolted  from  the 
empire  of  Syria.  He  began  by  Media,  of  which  the  Parihians 
had  juft  before  dilpofieffed  him.  Arfaces,  Ion  to  him  who 
founded  that  empire,  was  their  king.  He  had  taken  advan¬ 
tage  of  the  troubles  in  which  the  wars  of  Antiochus  with  Pto- 
iemy  and  Achaeus  had  involved  him,  and  had  conquered  Media. 

This  country,  fays  Polybius,  is  the  moil  powerf  ul  in  all  Afia, 
as  well  for  its  extent,  as  for  the  number  and  rtrength  of  the 
men,  and  the  great  quantity  of  horfes  it  produces.  Media  fur- 
nifhes  all  Alia  with  thofe  beails  ;  and  its  paftures  are  i'o  good, 
that  the  neighbouring  monarchs  fend  their  fluids  thither.  Ec- 
batana  is  its  capital  city.  The  edifices  of  this  city  are  the  fineil 
in  the  -world,  and  the  king’s  palace  is  700  fathoms  round. 
Though  all  the  timber-work  is  of  cedar  and  cyprels,  yet  not 
the  leaft  piece  of  timber  was  vifible  ;  the  joifts,  the  beams, 
the  cielings,  and  columns,  which  fuftained  the  porticoes  and 
piazzas,  being  covered  with  filver  or  gold  plates.  All  the 
tiles  were  of  filver.  The  greateft  part  of  thefe  rich  materials 
had  been  carried  off  by  the  Macedonians  under  Alexander  the 
Great,  and  the  reft  plundered  by  Antigonus  and  S$-lcucus  Ni- 
cator.  Neverthelefs,  when  Antiochus  entered  this  kingdom, 
the  temple  of  iEna  was  flill  furrounded  with  gilt  columns,  and 
the  foldiers  found  in  it  a  great  number  of  filver  tiles,  a  few  gol¬ 
den  bricks,  and  a  great  many  of  filver.  All  this  %vas  converted 
into  fpecie,  and  itamped  with  Antiochus’s  image  ;  the  whole 
amounting  to  4000  talents,  or  about  L.6oo,oco  flerling. 

Arfaces  expefted  that  Antiochus  would  advance  as  far  as  this 
temple  ;  but  he  never  imagined  that  he  would  venture  to  crofs* 
with  his  numerous  army,  a  country  fo  barren  as  that  which  lies 
near  it  ;  and  efpecially  as  no  water  can  be  found  in  thofe  parts, 
none  appearing  on  the  furface  of  the  e3i  th.  There  are  indeed 
rivulets  and  fprings  under  ground,  but  no  one  except  thofe  who 
know  the  country  can  find  them.  On  this  occafion  a  true  ftory 
is  related  by  the  inhabitants  of  the  country,  that  the  Perfians, 
when  they  conquered  Afia,  gave  to  thofe  who  fhould  raife  wa¬ 
ter  in  places  where  none  had  been  before,  the  profits  arifing 
from  fuch  places  to  the  fifth  generation  inclufively.  The  in¬ 
habitants,  animated  by  thefe  promifes,  fpared  neither  labour  nor 
expence  to  convey  water  under  ground  from  mount  Taurus, 
whence  a  great  quantity  flows,  as  far  as  thefe  defens;  infomuch 

*  A.  M.  3792.  Ant,  J.  C.  212.  Polyb.  1.  x.  p.  597— -602. 
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that  at  this  time,  fays  Polybius,  thofe  who  make  ufe  of  thefe 
waters,  do  not  know  from  what  fprings  the  fubterraneous  rivulets 
flow  that  ftipply  them  with  it. 

It  were  to  be  wilhed  that  Polybius,  who  generally  is  diffufive 
enough,  had  been  more  prolix  here,  and  explained  to  us  in  what 
manner  thefe  fubterraneous  canals  (for  fuch  were  the  wells  here 
fpoken  of)  were  built,  and  the  methods  employed  by  Arfaces  to 
flop  them.  From  the  account  he  gives  of  the  prodigious  labour 
employed,  and  the  vail  fums  expended  to  complete  this  work, 
we  may  fuppofe  that  water  had  been  conveyed  into  every  part 
of  this  vail  del'ert,  by  Hone  aquedmfts  built  under  ground,  with 
openings  at  proper  diflances,  which  Polybius  calls  wells. 

*  When  Arfaces  faw  that  Antiochus  eroded  the  deferts  in 
fpite  of  the  difficulties  which  he  imagined  would  flop  his  march, 
tie  gave  orders  for  flopping  up  the  wells.  But  Antiochus,  hav¬ 
ing  rorefeen  this,  fent  a  detachment  of  horfe,  which  polled  itfelf 
near  thefe  wells,  and  beat  the  party  that  came  to  flop  them. 
The  army  palled  the  deferts,  entered  Media,  drove  Ariaces  out 
of  it,  and  recovered  all  that  province.  Antiochus  llaid  there 
the  reft  of  the  year,  in  order  to  re-eflablilh  his.  affairs,  and  to 
make  the  preparations  necefiary  for  carrying  on  the  war. 

f  The  year  following  he  entered  very  early  into  Parthia,  where 
he  was  as  fuccefsful  as  he  had  been  the  year  before  in  Media* 
Arfaces  was  forced  to  retire  into  Hyrcania,  where  he  imagined 
that  in  fecuring  fame  paffes  of  the  mountains  which  feparate  it 
from  Parthia,  it  would  be  impoflible  for  the.  Syrian  army  to  ap¬ 
proach  him. 

+  However* he  was  miilaken foras  Teon  as  the  feafon  would 
permit,  Antiochus  took,  the  field,  and,  after  incredible  diffi¬ 
culties,  attacked  all  thofe  polls  at  the  lame  time  with,  his  whole 
army,  which  he  divided  into  as  many  bodies  as  there  were  attacks, 
and  foon  forced  them  all.  He  afterwards  affembled  them  in  the 
plains,  and  marched. to  befiege  Seringes,  which  was  the  capital 
of  Hyrcania.  Having  bcfieged  it  for  fome  time,  he  at  laft.made 
a  great  breach,  and  took  the  city  by  llorm,  upon  which  the  inha¬ 
bitants  furrendered  at  difcreticn. 

$  In  the  mean  time  Arfaces  was  very  bufy.  As  he  retired, 
he  re-affembled  droops,  which  at  lall  formed  an  army  of  120,000 
foot,  and  20,000  horfe.  He  then  took  the  field  again  ft  the 
enemy,  and  put  a  flop  to  their  progress  with  the  utmoli  bravery. 
His  refiltance  protradled  the  war,  which  feemed  almoll  at  an 


*  A.  M.  3793.  Ant.  J.  C.  2 1 1.  f  A.  M.  3794-  Ant.  J.  C.  210. 
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end.  After  many  engagements,  Antiochus,  perceiving  lie  gain¬ 
ed  no  advantage,  judged  that  it  would  be  extremely  difficult  to 
reduce  fo  valiant  an  enemy,  and  drive  him  entirely  out  of  the 
provinces,  where  by  length  of  time  he  had  fo  ftrongly  edabliffi- 
ed  himfelf.  For  this  reafon,  he  began  to  liden  to  the  overtures 
which  were  made  him  for  terminating  fo  tedious  a  war. 

*  At  lad  a  treaty  was  concluded,  in  which  it  was  ftipulated, 
that  Arfaces  (hould  continue  in  poffeffion  of  Hyrcania,  upon  con¬ 
dition  that  he  ffiould  affilt  Antiochus  in  recovering  the  red  of 
the  revolted  provinces. 

f  Antiochus,  after  this  peace,  turned  his  arms  againft  Euthy- 
demus,  king  of  Badria.  We  have  already  fhown  in  what  man¬ 
ner  Theodotus  had  difunited  Badria  from  the  empire  of  Syria, 
and  left  it  to  his  fon  of  the  fame  name  with  himfelf.  This  fori 
had  been  defeated  and  difpoffefi'ed  by  Euthydemus,  a  brave  and 
prudent  man,  who  engaged  in  a  long  war  againd  Antiochus. 
J  The  latter  ufed  his  utmoil  endeavours  to  recover  Badria  ;  but 
tiiey  all  were  rendered  ineffectual  by  the  valour  and  vigilance  of 
Euthydemus.  During  the  courfe  of  this  war,  Antiochus  dis¬ 
played  his  bravery  in  the  mod  extraordinary  manner.  In- one  of 
thefe  battles,  his  horfe  was  killed  under  him,  and  he  himfelf  re¬ 
ceived  a  wound  in  the  mouth,  which  however  was  not  dangerous, 
being  attended  with  only  the  lofs  of  fome  of  his  teeth. 

At  lad  he  grew  weary  of  a  war,  when  be  plainly  perceived 
that  it  would  be  impoffible  for  him  to  dethrone  this  prince. 
He  therefore  gave  audience  to  Euthydemus’s  ambaffadors,  who 
reprefented  to  him,  that  the  war  he  was  carrying  on  againd  their 
fovereign  was  not  jud  ;  that  he  had  never  been  his  fubjed,  and 
confequently  that  lie  ought  not  to  avenge  himfelf  on  their  king, 
becaufe  others  had  rebelled  againd  him  ;  that  Badria  had 
thrown  off  the  yoke  of  the  Syrian  empire  under  other  monarchs- 
long  before  him  ;  that  he  pofleffed  his  kingdom  by  right  of  con- 
queft  over  the  defcendants  of  tho'fe  chiefs  of  the  rebellion,  and 
preferred  it  as  the  reward  of  a  jud  vidory.  They  alfo  infinu- 
ated  to  him  that  the  Scythians,  obferving  both  parties  had  weak¬ 
ened  themfelves  by  this  war,  were  preparing  to  invade  Badria 
with  great  fury;  and  that,  (hould  they  periid  obdinately  in  dif- 
puting  it,  thole  Barbarians  might  very  poffibly  difpoffefs  both 
of  it.  §  This  refledion  made  an  impreffion  on  Antiochus,  vrho 
by  this  time  was  grown  quite  weary  of  fo  unprofitable  and  tedious 

*  A.  M.  3796.  Ant.  J.  C.  208.  f  A.  M.  3797.  Act.  J.  C.  207. 

$  Polyb.  1.  x.  p.  620,  621.  et  1.  xi.  p.  63-1,652. 

§  A  M.  3798.  Ant,  J-  C.  206. 
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a  war;  and  for  this  reafon  he  granted  them  fuch  conditions  as 
ended  in  a  peace.  To  confirm  and  ratify  it,  Euthydemus  fent 
his  fon  to  Antiochus.  He  gave  him  a  gracious  reception  ;  and 
judging,  by  his  agreeable  mien,  his  converfation,  and  the  air  of 
majefty  confpicuous  in  his  whole  perfon,  that  he  was  worthy  of 
a  throne,  he  promifed  him  one  of  his  daughters  in  marriage,  and 
granted  his  father  the  title  of  king.  The  other  articles  of  the 
treaty  were  put  in  writing,  and  the  alliance  was  confirmed  by 
the  ufual  oaths. 

Having  received  all  Euthydemus’s  elephants,  which  was  one 
of  the  articles  of  peace,  he  paffed  mount  Caucafus,  and  entered 
India,  and  then  renewed  his  alliance  with  the  king  of  that  coun¬ 
try.  He  alfo  received  elephants  from  him,  which,  with  thofe 
Euthydemus  had  given  him,  amounted  to  150.  He  marched 
from  thence  into  Arachofia,  afterwards  into  Drangiana,  thence 
into  Carmania,  eflablifhing  his  authority  and  good  order  in  all 
thefe  provinces. 

*  He  paffed  the  winter  in  the  laft  country.  From  thence  he 
returned  by  Perfia,  Babylonia,  and  Mefopotamia,  and  at  laid  ar¬ 
rived  at  Antioch,  after  having  fpent  feven  years  in  this  expedi¬ 
tion.  The  vigour  of  his  enterprifes,  and  the  prudence  with 
■which  he  had  conduced  the  whole  war,  acquired  him  the  cha¬ 
racter  of  a  wife  and  valiant  prince,  and  made  him  formidable  to 
Europe  as  well  as  Afia. 

j  A  little  after  his  arrival  at  Antioch,  advice  was  brought 
him  of  the  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopater.  That  prince,  by  his 
intemperance  and  exceffes,  had  quite  ruined  his  conftitution, 
■which  was  naturally  ftrong  and  vigorous.  He  died,  as  general¬ 
ly  happens  to  thofe  who  abandon  themfelves  to  pleafnre,  before 
he  had  run  half  his  courfe.  He  was  fcarce  above  20  years  old 
when  he  afcended  the  throne,  and  reigned*  but  17  years.  He 
was  fucceeded  by  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  his  fon,  then  live  years 
old. 

•  A,  M.  3799.  Ant.  J.  C.  a  os-  f  A.  M.  3800.  Ant.  J.  C.  204. 
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PLAN. 

Tars  Chapter  includes  24  years,  during  which  Ptolemy  Epiphanes  reign¬ 
ed  in  Egypt.  In  this  interval,  the  Romans  engage  in  war  ;  fil'd  again {l 
Philip  king  of  Macedon,  over  whom  they  gain  a  famous  victory  ;  and 
then  againft  Antiochus  king  of  Syria,  who  alfo  is  defeated,  and  forced 
to  fue  for  peace.  At  the  fame  time,  feuds  and  divificns  break  out  be¬ 
tween  the  Lacedaemonians  and  the  Achaeans,  -and  the  famous  Philopue- 
men  dies. 


SECTION  I. 

PTOLEMY  EPIPHANES  SUCCEEDS  PHILOPATER  IN  EGYPT.— -I 
TROUBLES  WHICH  SOON  FOLLOW. 

I  RELATED  in  the  preceding  book  how  Ptolemy  Philopa- 
ter*,  worn  out  with  riots  and  exceffes,  had  come  to  his  end, 
after  having  reigned  17  years.  As  the  only  pevfons  prefent 
when  that  monarch  expired  were  Agathocles,  his  filler,  and 
their  creatures,  they  concealed  his  death  as  long  as  poffible 
from  the  public,  in  order  that  they  might  have  time  to  carry  off 
all  the  money,  jewels,  and  other  valuable  effects  in  the  palace. 
They  alfo  formed  a  plan  to  maintain  the  authority  they  had  en¬ 
joyed  under  the  late  king,  by  ufurping  the  regency  during  thd 
minority  of  "his  fon,  named  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  who  was  then 
but  five  years  old.  They  imagined  this  might  be  eafily  done, 
if  they  could  but  take  off  Tlepolenms,  who  had  fucceeded  Sofi- 

4  A.  Ml  '5?0U.  Ant.  ].  C.  204.  Juftin.  1.  xxx.  c.  2.  Polyb.  L  xri 
p.  71,2— 720.  “  ■  - 
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bes  in  the  miniftry ;  and  accordingly  they  concerted  meafures  to 
difpatch  him.  ' 

At  laft  they  informed  the  public  of  the  king’s  death.  Im¬ 
mediately  a  great  council  of  the  *  Macedonians  was  affembled, 
in  which  Agathocles  and  Agachoclea  were  prefent.  Agatho- 
cles,  after  fhedding  abundance  of  tears,  begins  by  imploring 
their  protection  for  the  young  king,  whom  he  held  in  his  arms. 
He  told  them  that  his  royal  father,  in  his  expiring  moments,  had 
committed  him  to  the  care  of  Agathoclea,  whom  he  pointed  out 
to  them,  and  had  recommended  him  to  the  fidelity  of  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians  :  that  for  this  reafon,  he  was  come  to  implore  their 
affiftance  againlt  Tlepolemus,  who,  as  he  had  certain  advice,  had 
formed  the  defign  of  ufurping  the  crown.  He  added,  that  he 
had  brought  witneffes  exprefsly  to  prove  his  treafon,  and  at  the 
fame  time  offered  to  produce  them.  He  imagined  that  by  this 
weak  artifice,  Tlepolemus  would  be  immediately  difpatched, 
and  that  in  confequence  he  might  eafily  obtain  the  regency  j 
but  the  artifice  was  too  grofs,  and  the  people  immediately  fwore 
the  dcftrudlion  of  Agathocles,  his  filter,  and  all  their  creatures. 
This  laft  attempt  recalling  to  their  remembrance  their  other 
crimes,  all  the  inhabitants  of  Alexandria  rofe  againft  them.  The 
young  king  was  taken  out  of  their  hands,  and  feated  on  the 
throne  in  Hippodrome  :  after  which  Agathocles,  his  filler, 
and  CEinanthe  his  mother,  were  brought  before  the  king,  and 
all  three  put  to  death  as  by  his  order.  The  populace  expofed 
their  dead  bodies  to  all  the  indignities  poffible,  dragging  them 
through  the  ftreets,  and  tearing  them  to  pieces.  All  their  rela¬ 
tions  and  creatures  met  with  the  fame  treatment,  and  not  one  of 
them  W'as  fpared  :  the  ufual  and  juft  end  of  thofe  unworthy 
favourites,  who  abufe  the  confidence  of  their  fovereign  to  op- 
prefs  the  people,  and  who  never  punifh  thofe  who  referable 
themfelves. 

Philammon,  the  affafitn,  who  had  been  hired  to  murder  Ar- 
finoe,  being  returned  from  Cyrene  to  Alexandria,  two  or  three 
days  before  this  tumult  broke  out,  the  ladies  of  honour  of  that 
unfortunate  queen  bad  immediate  notice  of  it,  and  taking  the 
opportunity  which  the  diffractions  of  the  city  gave  them,  they 
refolved  to  revenge  their  miftrels’s  death.  Accordingly  they 
broke  open  the  door  of  the  houfe  where  he  was,  and  killed  h;m 
with  clubs  and  ftones. 


*  Polybius  gives  this  name  to  the  Alexandrians  who  defeended  from 
the  Macedonians,  and  the  polterit-y  of  the  founders  of  Alexandria,  or  o£ 
thofe  to  whom  the  fame  privileges  had  been  granted. 
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The  care  of  the  king’s  perfon,  till  otherwife  provided  for, 
was  given  to  Sofibes,  fon  to  him  who  had  governed  during  the 
three  lad  reigns.  Hilbory  does  not  inform  us  whether  he  was 
dill  alive  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  he  lived  to  a  great  age,  as 
he  had  palled  above  60  years  in  the  adminidration.  *No 
miniiler  was  ever  more  cunning  or  more  corrupt  than  this  Soii- 
bes.  He  made  no  fcruple  of-  committing  the  blacked  crimes, 
provided  they  conduced  to  his  ends.  Polybius  imputes  to  him 
the  murder  of  Lyfimachus,  fon  of  Ptolemy,  and  of  Arfinoe* 
daughter  of  that  Lyfimachus  ;  of  Magas,  fon  of  Ptolemy,  aud 
of  Berenice,  daughter  of  Magas;  or  Berenice,  mother  to  Ptolemy 
Philopater  ;  of  Cleomenes,  king  of  Sparta;  and  laftly,  of  ArlT- 
noe,  daughter  of  Berenice.  It  is  furpriiing  that,  notwithftand- 
ing  a  condu<d  of  fo  much  inhumanity  and  cruelty  in  his  admini- 
ftration,  be  Ihould  fupport  himfelf  fo  long,  and  at  lad  come  to 
a  peaceable  end. 

*Actiochus,  king  of  Syria,  and  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia, 
during  the  whole  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philopater,  had  difcovered 
the  dronged  zeal  for  the  intered  of  that  monarch,  and  were 
ready  to  affid  him  on  all  occafions.  Yet,  no  fooner  was  he  dead, 
leaving  behind  him  an  infant,  whom  the  laws  of  humanity  and 
judice  enjoined  them  not  to  diilurb  in  the  poffeffion  of  his  father’s 
kingdom,  but  they  immediately  join  in  a  criminal  alliance,  and 
excite  each  other  to  take  -off  the  lawful  heir,  and  divide  his  do¬ 
minions  between  them.  Philip  was  to  have  Caria,  Libya,  Cy- 
renaica,  and  Egypt ;  and  Antiochus  all  the  red.  With  this 
view,  the  latter  entered  into  Coelbfyria  and  Palediue,  and  in  lefs 
than  two  campaigns  made  an  entire  conqued  of  thefe  two  pro¬ 
vinces,  with  all  their  cities  and  dependencies.  Their  guilt;  lays 
Polybius,  would  not  have  been  quite  fo  glaring,  had  they,  like 
tyrants,  endeavoured  to  glofs  over  their  crimes  with  fome  fpeci- 
ous  pretence  ;  but  fo  far  from  doing  this,  their  injudice  and 
cruelty  were  fo  barefaced,  that  to  them  was  applied  what  is  gen¬ 
erally  laid  of  iilhes,  that  the  lirge  ones,  though  of  the  fame  ipeci- 
es,  prey  on  the  lefler.  One  would  be  tempted,  continues  the 
fame  author,  at  feeing  the  mod  facred  laws  of  fociety  fo  openly 
violated,  to  accufe  providence  of  being  indifferent  and  infenfible 
to  the  mod  horrid  crimes.  But  it  fully  juditk-d  its  conduid,  by 
punifhing  thofe  two  kings  according  to  their  deferts,  and  made 
fuch  an  example  of  them,  as  ought  in  all  fucceeding  ages  to  de- 

*  Polyb.  in  Excerpt  p.  64. 

t  A.  M.  3801.  Ant.  J.  C.  203.  Polyb.  1.  iii.  p.  139.  Id.  1.  xv.  p, 
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ter  others  from  following  their  example;  for  whilft  they  are  me¬ 
ditating  to  difpoffefs  a  weak  and  helpleis  infant  of  his  kingdom 
by  piecemeal,  Providence  raifed  up  the  Romans  againft  them,  who 
entirely  fubverted  the  kingdoms  of  Philip  and  Antiochus,  and  re¬ 
duced  their  fucceffors  to  aimed  as  great  calamities  as  thofe  with 
which  they  intended  to  crufh  the  infant  king. 

*  During  that  time,  Philip  was  engaged  in  a  war  againft  the 
Rhodians,  over,  whom  he  gained  an  inconftderable  advantage,  in 
a  naval  engagement  near  the  ifland  of  Lade,  oppofite  to  the  city 
of  Meletus. 

f  The  next  year  he  invaded  Attains,  and  advanced  as  far  as 
Pergamns,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  But  all  his  efforts  in 
affaulting  that  city  being  to  no  ptirpofe,  he  .turned  his  rage  and 
fury  againft  the  gods  ;  and' not  fatisfied  with  burning  their  tem¬ 
ples,  he  demoliftied  ftatues,  broke  to  pieces  their  altars,  and  even 
pulled  up  the  ftones  from  their  foundations,  that  not  the  leaft 
footfteps  of  them  might  remain. 

He  was  not  more  fuccefsful  againft  the  Rhodians.  Having 
already  fought  them  with  but  indifferent  fuccefs,  he  ventured  a 
fecond  battle  off  the  iftand  of  Chio.  Attalus  had  united  his  fleet 
to  that  of  the  Rhodians,  and  Philip  was  defeated  with  confider- 
able  lofs.  There  were  killed  in  his  army,  3000  Macedonians, 
and  6000  allies  ;  and  2000  Macedonians  and  Confederates,  with 
700  Egyptians,  were  taken  prifoners.  The  Rhodians  loft  but 
60  men,  and  Attalus  70. 

Philip  aferibed  all  the  glory  of  this  engagement  to  himfelf, 
3nd  that  for  two  reafons  :  the  fir  ft  was,  that  having  repulfcd  At¬ 
talus  to  the  fhore,  he  had  taken  that  prince’s  fhip  ;  and  the  ie- 
cond,  that  having  caft  anchor  near  the  promontory  of  Argen- 
num,  he  had  flopped  even  among  the  wrecks  of  his  enemies.  But 
though  he  affumed  the  belt  air  he  could,  he  was  fenfible  of  his 
great  lofs,  and  could  neither  conceal  it  from  others  nor  himfelf. 
This  prince  had  never  loft  fo  great  a  number  of  men  either  by  fca 
or  land  in  one  day.  He  was  highly  affiidled  upon  it,  and  it  vifi- 
bly  damped  his  natural  vivacity. 

Neverthclefs,  the  ill  fuccefs  of  this  battle  did  not  abate  Phi¬ 
lip’s  courage.  The  character  of  that  prince  Was  to  be  unfhak- 
en  in  his  resolutions,  and  not  to  be  dejedled  by  difappointments, 
but  to  overcome  difficulties  by  inflexible  conftancy  and-  perfeve- 

*  Poiyb  in  Excerpt.  Vales,  p.  70  et  73. 

f  A.  M.  3802-  Ant.  J.  C.  ica.  Poiyb.  ib.  p.  66.  Diod.  ib.  p.  294, 

f  A.  M.  3803.  Ant.  J.  C.  201.  Poiyb.  1.  xvi.  p.  733 — 339.  Liv.  1. 
xxxi.  n.  1-6.  18.  Poiyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  745.  Liv.  1.  xxXi.  li.  3L  Strab.  1.  xii.  p, 
,563.  Poiyb  1.  xv.  p.  709 — yil. 
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ranee  ;  and  accordingly  he  continued  the  war  with  frefh  brave¬ 
ry.  I  am  not  certain  whether  we  may  not  date,  about  this 
time,  the  cruelties  which  Philip  exercifed  over  the  Cianians :  a 
barbarity  he  is  often  reproached  with,  the  particulars  of  which 
have  been  loft.  Cios,  whofe  inhabitants  are  called  Cianians, 
was  a  fmall  city  of  Bithynia.  -The  man  who  was  governor  of 
it,  had  been  railed  to  that  poft  by  the  iEtolians,  who  at  that 
time  were  in  alliance  with  Philip.  We  find  that  he  befieged  it 
at  the  requeil  of  Prufias,  king  of  Bithynia,  who  pretended  to 
have  received  fome  infult  from  it.  The  city  was  in  all  proba¬ 
bility  taken  by  ftorm.  A  great  number  of  the  inhabitants  fuf- 
fered  the  raoft  cruel  torments  ;  the  reft  were  reduced  to  a  ftate 
of  captivity,  which  to  them  was  worfe  than  death;  and  the 
city  was  razed  to  the  very  foundations.  This  barbarity  alien¬ 
ated  the  .fEtolians  from  him,  and  particularly  the  Rhodians, 
who  were  allies  and  friends  to'  the  inhabitants  of  Cios.  Poly¬ 
bius  feems  to  aferibe  its  deftru£tion  to  the  imprudence  of  the 
Cianians  themfdves,  who  ufed  to  bellow  all  polls  and  prefer¬ 
ments  on  their  moll  worthlefs  citizens,  and  to  follow  fo  blindly 
their  pernicious  opinions  in  every  thing,  as  even  to  perfecute 
thofe  who  ventured  to  oppofe  them.  He  adds,  that  a  people 
who  a£l  in  this  manner,  plunge  voluntarily  into  the  greateft  ca¬ 
lamities;  and  that  it  is  furprifing  they  do  not  correct  themfelves 
in  this  refpedl  by  the  experience' of  all  ages,  which  Ihow,  that 
the  ruin  of  the  moll  powerful  Hates  is  folely  owing  to  the  ill 
■choice  of  thofe  to  whom  they  confide  either  the  command  of 
their  armies,  or  the  adminiftration  of  their  political  affairs. 

Philip  marched  afterwards  to  Thrace  and  Cherfonefus,  where 
feveral  cities  fui rendered  voluntarily.  However,  Abydos  fhut 
her  gates  againft  him,  and  even  refufed  to  hear  the  deputies  he 
had  fent,  fo  that  he  was  forced  to  befiege  it.  This  city  is  in 
Afia,  and  Hands  on  the  narroweft  part  of  the  Hellefpont,  now 
called  the  Dardanelles,  and  oppolite  to  the  city  of  Seilos  in  Eu¬ 
rope.  The  dillance  between  thefe  two  cities  was  but  about  two 
miles.  The  reader  will  fuppoft',  that  Abydos  mull  be  a  city  of 
great  importance,  as  it  commanded  the  ftraits,  and  made  thofe 
who  were  poffeffed  of  it  mailers  of  the  communication  between 
the  Euxine  fea  and  the  Archipelago. 

Nothing  of  what  is  generally  pradlifed  in  the  affaulting  and 
defending  of  cities  was  omitted  -in  this  liege.  No  place  was 
ever  defended  with  greater  obftinacy,  which  might  be  faid  at 
length,  on  the  part  of  the  befieged,  to  have  rofe  to  fury  and 
brutality.  Confiding  in  their  own  llrength,  they  repulfed  with 
the  greateft  vigour  the  firft  approaches  of  the  Macedonians. 

Oa 
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On  the  fide  next  the  fea,  the  machines  of  war  no  fdoner  came 
forward,  but  they  immediately  were  either  difmounted  by  the 
baliftse,  or  conlumed  by  fire.  Even  the  fbips  on  which  they 
Were  mounted  were  in  danger,  and  it.  was  with  the  utmoft  diffi¬ 
culty  that  the  befiegers  laved  them.  On  the  land  fide,  the 
Abydonians  alfo  defended  themfelves  for  fome  time  with  great 
coin  age,  and  did  not  defpair  evert  of  defeating  the  enemy ;  but, 
finding  that  the  outward  wall  was  lapped,  and' that  the  Mace¬ 
donians  carried  their  mines  under  the  inward  one,  which  had 
been  railed  to  fupply  the  place  of  the  other,  they  lent  deputies 
to  Philip,  offering  to  furrender.  t-heir  city  upon  the  following 
conditions  :  That  fuch  forces  as  -had  been  fent  them  by  the 
Rhodians  and  king'  Attains,  fhould  return  to  their  refpeflive 
fovereigns  under  his  fafe  cohdufl;  and  that  all  free  citizens 
fhould  retire  whitherfoever  they  pleafed,  with  the  clothes  they 
then  had  on.  Philip  anlwering,  that  the  Abydonians  had  only 
to  choofe,  whether  they  would  furrender  at  difereition,  or  con¬ 
tinue  to  defend  themielves  valiantly,  the  deputies  retired. 

This  advice  being  brought,  the  befieged,in  tranfports  of  def¬ 
pair,  affemble  together,  and  confider  what  was  to  be  done. 
They  came  to  this  refolution  :  Firft,  that  the  Haves  fhould  be 
fet  at  liberty,  to  animate  them  to  defend  the  city  with  the  ut- 
nioit  vigour  :  Secondly,  that  all  the  women  fhould.be  ftuit  up 
in  the  temple  of  Diana,  and  all  the  children  with  their  nurfes  in 
the  Gynmafuim  :  That  this  being  done,  they  fhould  bring  into 
the  great  fquare  all  the  gold  and  filver  in  the  city,  and  carry  all 
the  reft  of  the  valuable  effects. into'  the- Quadrireme*  of  the 
Rhodians,  and  the  Trireme  of  the  Cizycenians.  This  refolu¬ 
tion  having  paffed  unanimonfly,  another  affembly  was  called,  in 
•which  they  chofe  fifty  of  the  wifeft  and  molt  ancient  of  the 
citizens,  but  who  at  the  fame  time  had  vigour  enough  left  to 
execute  what  fhould  have  been  determined;  and  they  wete  made 
to  take  an  oath  in  prefence  of.  all  the  inhabitants,  that  the  in- 
■ffant  they  faw  the  enemy  mailer  of  the -inward  wall,  they  fhould 
kill  the  women  and  children,  fet  fire  to  the  two  galleys,  laden 
with  their  effects,  and  throw  into  the  fea  all  their  gold  and 
filver  which  they  had  heaped  together.  Then  fending  for  their 
priefts,  they  took  an  oath  either  to  conquer  or  die,  fwor.d  in 
'hand  ;  and  after  having  facrifictd  the  victims,  they  obliged  the. 
priefts  and  priefteffes  to  pronounce,  before  the  altar,  the  great- 
-eft  curfes  on  thofe  who  fhould  break  their  oath. 

This  being  done,  they  left  off  countermining,  and  refolved, 

*  Quadriremes  were  galleys  wiffi  four  ^benches  -of.  oars,  and  Triremes 
thofe  with  three. 
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the  inftant  the  wall  (hould  fall,  to  fly  to  the  breach,  and  fight 
to  the  laft.  Accordingly,  the  inward  wall  tumbling,  the  befieg- 
ed,  true  to  the  oath  they  had  taken,  fought  in  the  breach  with 
ftich  unparalleled  bravery,  that  though  Philip  had  perpetually 
fuftained  with  frefh  foldiers  thofe  who  had  mounted  to  the  af- 
fault,  yet,  when  night  feparated  the  combatants,  he  was  ftilt 
doubtful  with  regard  to  the  fuccefs  of  the  liege.  Such  Aby- 
donians  as  marched  firft  to  the  breach,  over  the  heaps  of  the 
(lain,  fought  with  fury,  and  not  only  made  ufe  of  their  fwords 
and  javelins,  but  after  their  arms  were  broken  to  pieces,  or  for¬ 
ced  out  of  their  hands,  they  rulhed  furioafly  upon  the  Mace¬ 
donians,  knocked  dowh  fome,  broke  the  farifla:  or  long  fpears 
of  others,  and  with  the  pieces  (truck  their  faces,  and  fuch  parts 
df  their  bodies  as  were  uncovered,  till  they  made  them  entirely 
defpair  of  the  event. 

When  night  had  put  an  end  to  the  flaughter,  the  breach  was 
quite  covered  with  the  dead  bodies  of  the  Abydonians ;  and 
thofe  who  had  efcaped,  were  fo  prodigioufly  fatigued,  and  had 
received  fo  many  wounds,  that  they  could  fcarce  fupport  them- 
felves.  Things  being  brought  to  this  dreadful  extremity,  two 
of  the  principal  citizens,  unable  to  execute  the  dreadful  refolu- 
tion  that  had  been  taken,  and  which  at  that  time  difplayed  it- 
felf  to  their  imaginations  in  all  its  horror,  agreed  that,  to  fave 
their  wives  and  children,  they  ihould  fend  to  Philip,  by  day¬ 
break,  all  their  priefts  and  prxefteffes,  clothed  in  pontifical  habits# 
to  implore  his  mercy,  and  open  their  gates  to  him. 

Accordingly,  next  morning  the  city,  as  had  been  agreed,  was 
furrendered  to  Philip  ;  during  which  the  greateft  part  of  the 
Abydonians  who  fufvived,  vented  millions  of  imprecations  againft 
their  fellow  citizens,  and  efpecially  againft  the  priefts  and  prieft- 
efifes,  for  "delivering  up  to  the  enemy  thofe  whom  they  therrt- 
felves  had  devoted  to  death  with  the  moil  dreadful  oaths.  Phi¬ 
lip  marched  into  the  city,  and  feized  without  the  leaft  oppofi- 
tion  all  the  rich  effects  which  the  Abydonians  had  heaped  to¬ 
gether  in  one  place.  But  now  he  was  greatly  terrified  withthtf 
fpettacle  he  faw.  -  Among  thefe  ill-fated  citizens  whom  defpair 
had  made  furious  and  diftratted,  fome  were  itrangling  their 
•wives  and  children,  and  others  cutting  them  to  pieces  with  their 
fwords  ;  fome  were  running  to  murder  them,  others  were  plunge 
ing  them  into  wells,  whilft  others  again  were  precipitating  then* 
from  the  tops  of  houfes ;  in  a  word,  death  appeared  in  all  its 
variety  of  horrors.  Philip,  pierced  with  grief,  and  feized  with 
horror  at  this  fpe£tacle,  flopped  the  foldiers  who  were  greedy 
of  plunder,  and  publifhed  a  declaration,  importing  that  he  would 
eol.  vi.  Hh  allow 
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allow  three  days  to  all  who  were  refolved  to  lay  violent  hands 
on  themfelves.  He  was  in  hopes,  that  during  this  interval  they 
would  change  their  refolution  ;  but  they  had  made  their  choice 
before.  They  thought  it  would  be  degenerating  from  thofe 
who  had  loll  their  lives  in  fighting  for  their  country,  (hould  they 
furvive  them.  The  individuals  of  every  family  killed  one  ano¬ 
ther,  and  none  efcaped  this  murderous  expedition  but  thofe  whofe 
hands  were  tied,  or  were  otherwife  kept  from  dellroying  them- 
i'elves. 

*  A  little  before  the  city  furrendered,.  an  ambaffador  from 
the  Romans  to  Philip  arrived.  This  embaffy  was  fent  on  va¬ 
rious  accounts,  all  which  it  will  be  proper  to  explain.  The  fame 
and  glory  of  this  people  had  juft  before  fpread  through  all  parts 
of  the  world,  by  the  vi&ory  which  Scipio  gained  over  Hannibal 
in  Africa;  an  event  that  fo  glorioufly,  with  regard  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  terminated  the  fecond  Punic  war.  f  The  court  of  Egypt 
being  in  fo  much  danger  from  the  union  that  had  been  formed 
between  Philip  and  Antiochus  againft  their  infant  king,  had 
addreffed  the  Romans  for  protection,  and  offered  them  the  guar- 
dianfhip  of  the  king,  and  the  regency  of  the  kingdom  during 
bis  minority  ;  declaring  that  the  late  monarch  had  defired  it  at 
bis  death.  It  was  the  intereft  of  the  Romans  not  to  fuffer  the 
power  of  Philip  and  Antiochus  to  increafe,  by  the  addition  of 
fo  many  rich  provinces,  of  which  the  empire  of  Egypt  at  that 
time  confided.  It  was  not  difficult  to  forefee  that  they  would 
foon  be  engaged  in  war  with  thofe  two  princes,  with  one  of 
whom  they  already  had  fome  differences.which  threatened  much 
greater.  For  thefe  reafons  they  had  not  hefitated  in  accepting 
the  guardian  (hip ;  and  in  confequence  had  appointed  three  de¬ 
puties,  who  were  ordered  to  acquaint  the  two  kings  with  their 
lefolution,  and  to  enjoin  them  not  to  infeft  the  dominions  of 
their  royal  pupil,  for  that  otherwife  they  (hould  be  forced  to 
declare  war  againft  them.  Every  reader  will  perceive  that  the 
declaring  fo  generoufly  in  favour  of  an  oppreffed  infant  monarch, 
was  making  a  juft  and  noble  life  of  their  power. 

At  the  fame  time  there  arrived  in  Rome  ambaffadors  from  the. 
Rhodians  and  from  king  Attalus,  to  complain  alfo  of  the  enter- 
prifes  of  the  two  kings.,  and  to  inform  the  Romans,  that  Philip, 
either  in  perfon  or  by  his  deputies,  was  foliating  feveral  cities 
of  Afia  to  take  up  arms,  and  was  certainly  meditating  fome 


*  A.  M.  3803.  Ant.  J.  C.  ior. 

f  Juftin.  1.  xxx.  c.  z,  2,  et  1.  xxxi.  c,  I.  Val.  Max.  I.  vi.  c.  6.  Liv.  1. 
mi.  n.  i,z,  et  i8. 
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great  defign.  This  was  a  frelh  motive  for  haftening  the  depar¬ 
ture  of  the  three  ambaffadors. 

Being  arrived  at  Rhodes,  and  hearing  of  the  fiege  of  Aby- 
dos,  they  fent  to  Philip  the  youngeft  of  their  colleagues,  named 
jEmilius,  who,  as  has  been  obferved,  arrived  at  Abydos  at  the 
time  that  the  city  was  upon  the  point  of  being  furrendered. 
JEmilius  acquainted  Philip,  that  he  was  ordered,  in  the  name 
of  the  fenate,  to  exhort  him  not  to  make  war  upon  any  of  the 
flates  of  Greece,  nor  to  invade  any  part  of  Ptolemy’s  domini¬ 
ons,  but  to  refer  to  a  juft  arbitration  his  pretenfions  upon  Atta- 
lus  and  the  Rhodians  :  that,  provided  he  acquiefced  with  thefe 
remonftrances,  he  would  continue  in  peace ;  but  that  if  he  re- 
fufed,  the  Romans  .would  proclaim  war  againft  him.  Philip 
endeavoured  to  (how,  that  the  Rhodians  had  occafioned  the 
rupture.  “  But,”  fays  ./Emilias,  interrupting  him,  “  did  the 
“  Athenians  and  Abydor.ians  attack  you  firft  ?”  Philip*,  who 
had  not  been  ufed  to  hear  truth,  offended  at  the  boldnefs  of  fuch 
an  anfwer  addreffed  to  a  king  :  “  Your  age,”  fays  he  to  the 
ambaffador,  “  your  beauty”  (for  Polybius  informs  us  that  this 
ambaffador  had  really  a  fine  perfon),  and  efpecially  the  Roman 
“  name,  exalt  your  pride  to  a  prodigious  degree.  For  my 
“  part,  I  wi(h  your  republic  may  obferve  pun&ually  the  trea- 
"  ties  it  has  concluded  with  me  :  but  in  cafe  I  fhould  be  invaded 
”  by  it,  I  hope  to  fhow  that  the  empire  of  Macedonia  does 
“  not  yield  to  Rome  either  in  valour  or  reputation.”  The  de¬ 
puty  withdrew  from  Abydos  with  this  anfwer,  and  Philip  hav¬ 
ing  taken  that  city,  left  a  ftrong  garrifon  in  it,  and  returned  to 
Macedonia. 

^Emilius  feems  to  have  gone  into  Egypt,  whilft  the  two  other 
ambaffadors  went  very  probably  to  Antiochus.  ^Lmilius  being 
arrived  at  Alexandria,  affumed  the  guardianfhip  of  Ptolemy,  in 
the  name  of  the  Romans,  purfuant  to  the  inftru&ions  he  Had 
received  from  the  fenate  at  his  fetting  out,  and  fettled  every 
thing  to  as  much  advantage  as  the  ftate  of  affairs  in  Egypt 
would  then -admit.  He  appointed  Ariftomenes  the  Acarnanian 
to  fuperintend  the  education  and  perfon  of  the  new  monarch, 
and  made  him  prime  minifter.  This  Ariftomenes  had  grown 

*  Infueto  vera  audire,  ferocior  oratio  vifa  eft,  quam  qu*  habenda  apud 
regem  eflet.  iEtas,  inquit,  et  forma,  et  fuper  omnia  Ronunum  nomen  te 
ferociorem  facit.  Ego  autcm  primum  velim  vos  foederum'memores  fer- 
vare  mecum  pacem.  Si  bello  lacefferitis,  mihi  quoque  in  animo  eft  facere, 
ut  regiium  Macedonum  nomenque  baud  minus  quam  Romunum  nobile 
bello  fentiatis,  Liv,  1.  xxxi.  n,  iS. 
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©Id  in  the  court  of  Egypt,  and  a&ed  with  the  utmoft  prudence 
and  fidelity  in  the  employment  conferred  upon  him. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  forces  of  Philip  laid  Attica  wafte,  the 
pretence  of  which  invafion  was  as  follows.  Two  young  men 
of  Acarnania  being  in  Athens,  at  the  time  when  the  grand  myf- 
teries  were  folemnizing  there,  had  crowded  into  the  temple  of 
Ceres,  not  knowing  that  it  was  forbid.  Though  their  fault 
proceeded  entirely  from  ignorance,  they  were  immediately  maf- 
iacred  as  guilty  of  impiety  and  facrilege.  The  Acarnanians, 
.juftiy  exafperated  at  fo  cruel  a  treatment,  had  recourfe  to  Philip, 
who  gladly  embraced  this  opportunity,  and  gave  them  a  body 
of  forces,  with  which  they  entered  Attica,  ravaged  the  whole 
country,  and  returned  home  laden  with  fpoils. 

f  The  Athenians  carried  their  complaints  againft  this  enter- 
prife  to  Rome,  and  were  joined  on  that  occafion  by  the  Rho¬ 
dians  and  king  Attalus.  The  Romans  only  fought  for  an  op¬ 
portunity  to  break  with  king  Philip,  at  whom  they  were  very 
much  offended.  He  had  infringed  the  condition  of  the  treaty 
©f  peace  concluded  with  him  three  years  before,  in  not  ceafing 
to  infeft  the  allies  who  were  included  in  it.  He  had  juft  before 
■lent  troops  and  money  to  Hannibal  in  Africa  ;  and  a  report 
was  fpread,  that  be  was  at  that  time  very  bufy  in  Afia.  This 
made  the  Romans  uneafy,  who  called  to  mind  the  trouble  which 
Pyrrhus  had  brought  upon  them,  with  only  a  handful  of  Epi- 
-»ots,  a  pedple  very  much  inferior  to  the  Macedonians.  Thus, 
.having  ended  the  war  againft  Carthage,  they  imagined  it  advife- 
able  to  prevent  the  enterprifes  of  this  new  enemy,  who  might 
become  formidable,  in  cafe  they  (hould  give  him  time  to  increafe 
•his  ftrength.  The  fenate,  after  making  fuch  an  anfwer  as  pleaf- 
ed  all  the  ambafladors,  ordered  M.  Valerius  Levinus,  the  pro¬ 
praetor,  to  advance  towards  Macedonia  with  a  fleet,  in  order  to 
examine  matters  nearer  at  hand,  and  be  in  a  condition  to  give 
immediate  aid  to  the  allies. 

J  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fenate  deliberated  ferioufly 
en  what  was  to  be  done  in  the  prefent  juncture.  At  the  very 
time  it  aflembled  to  confider  that  important  affair,  a  feeond 
embafly  arrived  from  the  Athenians,  which  brought  advice  that 
Philip  was  upon  the  point  of  invading  Attica  in  perion  ;  and 
that  in  cafe  they  were  not  immediately  fuccoured,  he  would 
infallibly  make  himfelf  mafter  of  Athens.  They  alfo  received 
letters  from  Levinus  the  propraetor,  and  from  Aurelius  his  lieu- 


*  X-Iy.  1.  xxxi.  n.  14. 


f  Ibid.  n.  1 — 3. 
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tenant,  by  which  they  were  informed  that  they  had  the  ftrong- 
eft  rteafons  to  believe  that  Philip  had  fome  defign  againft  them  ; 
and  -that  the  danger  being  imminent,  they  had  no  time  to 
lofe. 

*  Upon  this  news,  the  Romans  refolved  to  proclaim  war 
againft  Philip.  Accordingly,  P.  Sulpitius  the  conful,  to  whom 
Macedonia  had  fallen  by  lot,  put  to  fea  with  an  army,  and  foon 
arrived  there.  Here  he  was  foon  informed  by  an  embafly  that 
Athens  was  befieged,  and  implored  his  affiftance.  He  detached 
a  fqnadron  of  20  galleys,  commanded  by  Claudius  Cento,  who 
fet  fail  that  inftant.  Philip  had  not  laid  fiege  to  Athens  in  per- 
fon,  but  deputed  one  of  his  lieutenants  for  that  purpofe;  having 
taken  the  field  in  perfon  againft  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians. 


SECTION  II. 

EXPEDITIONS  OF  SULPITIUS. - PHILIP  LOSES  A  BATTLE.— 

THE  ACHA4NS  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS. 

Claudius  Cento f,  whom  the  conful  had  fent  to  fuccour 
Athens,  having  entered  the  Pirteus  with  his  galleys,  revived 
the  drooping  courage  of  the  inhabitants.  He  was  not  fatisfied 
with  fecuring  the  city  and  the  country  round  it,  but  having  ad¬ 
vice  that  the  garrifon  of  Chaleis  did  not  obferve  the  leaft  order 
or  difcipline,  as  remote  from  danger,  he  failed  out  with  his  fleet, 
arrived  near  the  city  before  day,  and  finding  the  fentinels  afleep, 
entered  it  without  moleftation  j  fet  fire  to  the  public  magazines, 
which  were  full  of  corn,  and  to  the  arfenal  that  was  well  provid¬ 
ed  with  machines  of  war  4  cut  the  whole  garrifon  to  pieces  j 
and  after  carrying  on  board  his  fhips  the  immeafe  booty  he  had 
amafled,  he  returned  to  the  Pirscus. 

Philip,  who  was  then  at  Demetrias,  the  inftant  he  heard  of 
the  difafter  which  had  befallen  that  confederate  city,  flew  thi¬ 
ther,  in  hopes  of  furprifing  the  Romans.  However,  they  were 
gone  ;  fo  that  he  feemed  to  have  come  for  no-  other  purpofe, 
but  to  be  fpedlator  of  that  city  ftill  burning  and  half  ruined1. 
He  would  certainly  have  treated  Athens  in  the  fame  manner, 
if  one  o.f  the  couriers,  called  Hemerodromi  ;£,  who  perceived 
the  king’s  troops  from  the  eminence  where  he  was  poftcdr  had 
not  carried  the  nevvs  of  it  immediately  to  Athens,  where  the 
inhabitants  were  all  afleep.  Philip  arrived  a  few  hours  after, 

*  A.  M.  3804.  Ant.  J  C.  200.  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  14:. 

t  A.  M.  3804.  Ant.  J.  C.  200.  Liv.  I.  xxxi.  n.  22 — 26. 

4  They  were  fo  called  from  running  a  great  number  of  miles  ia  one  day. 
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but  before  day-break.  Perceiving  that  this  ftratagem  had  not 
taken  effedt,  he  vefolved  to  attack  the  city.  The  Athenians 
bad  drawn  up  their  foldiers  in  battle  without  the  walls,  at  the 
gate  Dipylos.  Philip,  marching  at  the  head  of  his  army,  at¬ 
tacked  them  with  vigour,  and  having  killed  feveral  of  them  with 
his  own  hand,  repulfed  them  back  into  the  city,  whither  he  did 
not  think  it  advifeable  to  purfue  them.  But  he  wreaked  his 
vengeance  cn  the  country  feats,  on  the  places  for  the  public  ex- 
ercifes,  as  the  Lyceum,  and  efpecially  on  fuch  temples  as  ftood 
without  the  city ;  fetting  fire  to  every  thing,  and  ruining  what¬ 
ever  came  in  his  way,  not  fparing  either  the  tombs  or  the  moft 
facred  places.  He  marched  from  hence  with  a  view  of  furprif- 
ing  Lleufis,  where  his  projeft  alio  proved  abortive.  He  then 
proceeded  towards  Corinth,  when  hearing  that  the  Achseans 
held  their  afiembly  at  Argos,  he  went  thither. 

They  were  deliberating  how  to  afk  in  regard  to  Nabis,  the 
tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  had  fucceeded  Machanidas,  and  infefted 
the  whole  country  with  his  incurfions.  Philip  offered  to  charge 
himfelf  entirely  with  that  war,  and  Lis  propolal  was  received 
with  univerfal  joy.  However,  he  added  a  condition  which  abat¬ 
ed  it  very  much  ;  that  they  lbould  furnifh  him  with  as  many 
troops  as  were  neceffary  for  garrifoning  Orsea,  Chalcis,  and 
Corinth  ;  and  that  they  fhould  not  leave  the  places  behind 
him  without  defence,  whilft  he  was  fighting  for  them.  They 
perceived  that  his  defign  was  to  draw  out  of  Peloponnefus  all  the 
Achaean  youth,  in  order  to  make  himfelf  mafter  of  it,  and  en¬ 
gage  them  in  the  war  againft  the  Romans.  Cycliades,  who  pre¬ 
fixed  in  the  afiembly,  eluded  the  propofal,  by  obferving,  that  it 
was  not  allowed  by  their  laws  to  debate  on  any  fubjeft  but  that 
for  which  the  afiembly  had  been  fummoned.  They  therefore 
broke  up,  after  having  refolded  upon  the  war  againft  Nabis ;  and 
the  hopes  of  Philip  were  again  defeated. 

He  made  a  iecond  attempt  upon  Athens,  which  fucceeded 
r.o  better  than  the  former,  except  that  be  completed  the  de¬ 
molition  of  fuch  temples,  ftatues,  and  valuable  works,  as  remained 
la  that  country.  After  this  expedition  he  retir  ed  into  Bceotia, 

*  The  conful,  who  was  encamped  between  Apollonia  and 
Hvrrachium,  lent  to  Macedonia  a  confiderable  detachment, 
Under  the  command  of  Apuftius  the  lieutenant,  who  laid  wafte 
the  plains,  and  took  feveral  fmall  cities.  Philip,  who  was  re¬ 
turned  into  Macedonia,  carried  on  his  military  preparations  with 
prodigious  vigour. 

♦  Liv,  1.  xxx i.  a.  27 — z%-. 
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The  great  object  which  both  parties  had  in  view,  was  to  en- 
gage  the  Aitolians  to  their  fide.  They  were  now  going  to  hold 
their  general  affembly,  to  which  Philip,  the  Romans,  and  Athe¬ 
nians,  fent  their  ambaffadors.  He  who  was  deputed  by  Ptiilip 
fpoke  firft.  All  he  required  was,  that  the  Aitolians  (hould  ob- 
ferve  ftridlly  the  treaties  of  peace  which  they  had  concluded 
-three  years  before  with  Philip  ;  having  then  experienced  how’ 
.ufelefs  their  alliance  with  the  Romans  was  to  them.  He  inftanced 
feveral  cities,  of  which  that  people  had  poffefled  tliemfelves, 
upon  pretence  of  fuccouring  them,  as  Syracufe,  Tarentum,  and 
Capua  ;  thelaft  city  efpecially,  which  was  no  longer  Capua,  but 
the  grave  of  the  Campanians,  and  the  Ikeleton,  as  it  were,  of  a 
city,  having  neither  fenate,  inhabitants,  nor.-  lagiftrates  ;  more 
'barbaroufly  ufed  by  thofe  who  had  left  it  to  be  inhabited  in  this 
condition,  than  if  they  had  entirely  deftroyed  it.  “  If  for- 
eigners,”  fays  he,  “  who  differ  from  us  more  by  their  lan- 
u  guage,  their  manners,  and  their  laws,  than  by  the  wide  dif- 
•“  tance  of  land  and  fea  which  feparates  us  from  them,  (hould 
“  difpoffefs  us  of  this  country,  it  would  be  ridiculous  in  us  to 
“  expeft  more  humane  treatment  from  them  than  their  neigh- 
hours  have  met  with.  Among  us,  who  are  of  the  fame  coun- 
“  try,  whether  iEtolians,  Acarnanians,  or  Macedonians,  and 
who  fpeak  the  fame  language,  flight  difputes  may  arife  with 
little  or  no  confequence  or  duration  :  but  with  foreigners, 
M  with  barbarians,  we,  whilft  we  are  Greeks,  are  and  ffiall  for 
“  ever  be  at  war.  This  time  three  years  you  concluded  a 
“  peace  with  Philip  in  this  very  place  ;  now  the  fame  caufes 
“  flill  fubfift  ;  and  we  hope  that  you  will  a&  in  the  fame  man- 
**  ner.,w 

The  Athenian  ambaffadors,  by  the  confent  of  the  Romans, 
ipoke  next.  They  began  by  difplaying,  in  an  affedling  manner, 
the  impious  and  facrilegious  fury  which  Philip  had  exercifed  on 
the  moft  (acred  monuments  of  Attica,  on  the  mod  auguft  tem¬ 
ples,  and  the  moft  awful  torhb3  ;  as  if  he  had  declared  war,, 
not  only  againft  men,  and  the  living,  but  againft  the  manes  of 
the  dead,  aud  the  majefty  of  the  gods  :  that  uEtolia  and  all 
Greece  mull  expeft  the  fame  treatment,  if  Philip  (hould  have 
the  like  occafton.  They  concluded  with  conjuring  the  uEto- 
lians  to  take  compaflion  on  Athens,  and  to  undertake,  undef 
the  aufpiccs  ot  the  gods,  and  of  the  Romans,  whofe  power  only 
that  of  the  gods  could  equal,  fo  juft  a  war  as  that  propofed  to 
them. 

The  Roman  ambaffador,  after  having  refuted  very  circumflan- 
tially  the  reproaches  of  the  Macedonians,  with  refpeft  to  the 

treatment 
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treatment  which  Rome  had  made  the  conquered  cities  fuffer, 
and  exemplified  in  Carthage,  which  but  juft  before  had  been  al¬ 
lowed  a  peace,  and  was  reftored  to  its  liberty  ;  declared,  that  the 
only  circumftance  the  Romans  had  to  fear  was,  that  the  too 
great  mildnefs  and  lenity  which  they  exercifed  towards  thofe 
they  conquered,  would  prompt  other  nations  to  take  up  arms 
againft  them,  becaufe  the  vanquilhed  might  depend  on  the  Ro¬ 
man  clemency.  He  reprefented  in  a  ftior^,  but  ftrong  and  pa¬ 
thetic  fpeech,  the  criminal  actions  of  Philip,  the  murders  com¬ 
mitted  by  him  on  his  own  family,  and  his  friends,  his  infamous 
debaucheries,  which  were  ft  ill  more  detefted  than  his  cruelty  ;  all 
fafts  more  immediately  known  to  the  perfons  whom  he  then  ad- 
dreffed,  as  they  •,  ere  then  nearer  neighbours  to  Macedonia. 
“  But,  to  confine  my  fpeech  to  what  relates  direftly  to  you/' 
fays  the  ambaffader,  addreffing  himfelf  to  the  iEtolians,  “  we  er> 
“  gaged  in  the  war  againft  Philip,  in  no  other  view  but  to  de- 
“  fend  you  ;  and  you  have  concluded  a  feparate  peace  with  him. 

“  Poffibly  you  may  obferve  in  your  own  juftification,  that  feeing 
“  us  employed  in  the  war  againft  the  Carthaginians,  and  being 
“  awed  by  fear,  you  were  obliged  to  fubmit  to  whatever  condr- 
“  tions  the  vidfor  was  pleafed  to  prefcribe  ;  whilft  we,  on  the 
“  other  fide,  employed  in  affairs  of  greater  importance,  neglefted  a 
“  war  which  you  had  renounced.  However,  having  now  put  an 
“  end,  thanks  to  the  gods,  to  the  Carthaginian  war,  we  are  go- 
“  ing  to  turn  the  whole  force  of  our  arms  againft  Macedonia. 

“  This  gives  you  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  our  friendfhip 
“  and  alliance,  unlefs  you  fhould  chufe  to  perilh  inglorioufly  with 
“  Philip,  rather  than  conquer  with  the  Romans.” 

Damocritus,  the  ^Etolian  praetor,  plainly  perceived  that  this 
fpeech  would  gain  all  the  voices.  It  is  faid,  that  he  had  been 
bribed  by  Philip.  Without  feeming  inclined  to  either  fide,  he  re¬ 
prefented  the  affair  as  too  important  to  be  determined  immediate¬ 
ly,  and  required  time  for  a  more  mature  deliberation.  By  this 
artifice  he  eluded  the  effeft  which  the  affembly  would  otherwifs 
have  had,  and  boafted  his  having  done  a  very  effential  fervice  to 
the  republic,  which  now,  he  faid,  might  wait  the  event  before  it 
took  up  arms,  and  then  declare  for  the  ftrongeft  party. 

*  In  the  mean  time,  Philip  was  preparing  for  a  vigorous  war 
both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  the  conful  had  already  begun  it.  ii 
He  had  entered  Macedonia ,  and  advanced  towards  the  Daffaretae,  | 
and  Philip  had  alfo  taken,  the  field.  Neither  painty  knew  which  ii 
way  the  enemy  had  marched  ;  but  each  fent  out  a  detachment 


•  Liv.  1,  sixi.  n.  33 — 39. 
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,  ppdn  the  difcovery,  and  the  two  parties  met.  As  both  confided 
.  entirely  of  cbofen  troops,  a  bloody  fkirmilh  enfued,  and  the  vic- 
:  tory  was  doubtful :  40  Macedonian  troopers,  and  35  of  the  Ro- 
1  mans,  were  killed  on  the  fpot. 

The  king,  perfuaded  that  the  care  he  Ihould  take  to  bury 
!  tthofe  who  had  loft  their  lives  in  this  fkirmilh,  would  contribute 
very  much  to  gain  him  the  affedftion  of  his  foldiers,  and  excite 
them  to  behave  gallantly  in  his  fervice,  cauled  their  dead  bodies 
to  be  brought  into  the  camp,  in  order  that  the  whole  army  might 
he  eye-witneffes  of  the  honours  paid  to  their  memory.  *  Nothing 
is  lefs  to  be  relied  upon  than  the  fentiments  and  difpofitions  of 
-the  vulgar.  This  fpe&acle,  which  Philip  imagined  would  ani¬ 
mate  the  foldiers,  had  a  quite  contrary  effeft,  and  damped  their 
courage.  Hitherto  he  had  engaged  in  war  with  none  but  Greeks 
•and  Illyrians,  who  employed  fcarce  any  other  weapons  but  ar¬ 
rows,  javelins,  and  lances  ;  and  for  that  reafon  the  wounds  they 
made  were  not  fo  deep.  But  when  they  faw  the  bodies  of  their 
comrades,  covered  with  deep  and  wide  gaihes  made  by  the  Spa- 
•nilb  fabres,  whole  arms  cut  off,  Ihoulders  lopped  away,  and  heads 
feparated  from  the  bodies,  they  were  terrified  at  the  fight,  and 
plainly  perceived  againft  what  kind  of  enemies  they  were  to  acl. 

The  king  himfelf,  who  had  never  feen  the  Romans  engage  in 
.battle,  was  terrified  at  this  fight.  Being  informed  by  fotne  de- 
ferters  of  the  place  where  the  enemy  had  halted,  he  took  guides, 
and  marched  thither  with  his  army,  confifting  of  20,000  foot, 
and  4000  horfe ;  and  polled  himfelf  at  a  little  above  200  paces 
■from  their  camp,  near  the  city  of  Athacus,  on  an  eminence 
which  he  fortified  with  good  ditches  and  ftrong  intrenchments. 
^Surveying  from  the  top  of  the  hill  the  order  and  difpofition  of 
the  Roman  camp,  he  cried  out,  f  that  what  he  faw  was  not 
the  camp  of  Barbarians. 

The  conful  and  the  king  were  quiet  for  the  firft  two  davs, 
each  waiting  till  the  other  fhould  make  lome  movement.  On 
the  third  day,  Sulpitius  came  out  of  his  camp,  and  drew  lip  his 
troops  in  battle  array.  Philip,  being  afraid  of  coming  to  a  general 
battle,  detached  againft  the  enemy  a  body  confifting  of  but 
1500  men,  the  one  half  horfe,  and  the  other  foot;  againft 
whom  the  Romans  oppofed  an  equal  number,  who  had  the  ad¬ 
vantage,  and  put  the  other  to  flight.  They  avoided  with  no 

*  Nihil  tam  incertum  nec  tam  injeftimabile  eft,  quam  animi  multitudi- 
nis.  Quod  promptiores  ad  fubeundum  oranem  dimicationcm  videbutur  fao- 
turum,  id  metuni  pigritiamque  IncuiTit.  Liv. 

f  The  fame  words  are  afcribed  to  Pyrrhus. 

lefs 
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lefs  prudence  an  ambufcade  which  the  king  had  laid  for  them. 
Thele  two  advantages,  the  one  gained  by  open  force,  and  the 
other  by  ftratagem,  inflamed  the  courage  of  the  Roman  foldiers. 
The  conful  marched  them  back  into  the  camp,  and  after  allow¬ 
ing  them  a  day’s  repofe,  he  led  them 'out  and  offered  the  king 
battle,  which  he  did  not  think  proper  to  accept,  and  for  that 
reafon  he  lay  clofe  in  his  camp,  in  fpite  of  all  the  infults  and  re¬ 
proaches  of  Sulpitius,  who  charged  him  with  meannefs  of  fpirit 
and  cowardice. 

As  foraging,  where  two  armies  lay  fo  near  one  another,  would 
be  very  dangerous,  the  conful  drew  off  to  about  eight  miles  dif- 
tance,  and  advanced  towards  a  village,  called  Odlolophos,  where 
the  foragers  difperfed  themfelves  all  over  the  neighbouring 
country  in  feparate  platoons.  The  king  at  Aril  lay  clofe  in  his 
intrenchments,  as  if  afraid  of  venturing  out;  in  order  that  the 
enemy,  growing  bolder  on  that  account,  might  for  that  reafon 
be  lefs  vigilant.  This  happened  direftly-as  Philip  had  forefeenl 
When  he  faw  great  numbers  of  them  fpread  over  the  plains,  he 
quitted  his  camp  on  a  fudden  with  all  his  horfe,  whom  the  Cre¬ 
tans  followed  as  fall  as  it  was  poflibie  for  infantry  to  march,  and 
rode  full  fpeed  to  poll  himfelf  between  the  Roman  camp  and 
the  foragers.  There,  dividing  his  forces,  he  detached  part  of 
them  againll  the  foragers  ;  ordering  them  to  •.  ut  to  pieces  all 
who  fhould  come  in  their  way  ;  whilit  he  himfelf  feiztd  all  the 
paffes  by  which  they  could  return.  And  now  nothing  was  feen 
on  all  Ades  but  blood  and  daughter  ;  during  which,  the  Romans 
did  not  know  what  was  doing  out  of  their  camp,  becaufe  fuch 
as  fled  were  intercepted  by  the  king’s  forces  ;  and  thofe  who 
guarded  the  paffes,  killed  a  much  greater  number  than  the  others 
detached  in  purfuit  of  the  enemy. 

At  laft  the  melancholy  news  of  the  (laughter  arrived  in  the 
Roman  camp.  Upon  which  the  conful  ordered  the  cavalry  to 
march  out,  and  fuccour  their  comrades  wherever  they  could  : 
as  for  himfelf  he  made  the  legions  quit  the  camp,  and  marched 
them  in  a  hollow  fquare  againll  the  enemy.  The  troopers,  b&- 
ing  difperfed  up  and  down,  loll  their  way  at  firft. ;  being  deceiv¬ 
ed  by  the  Ihouts  and  cries  which  echoed  from  different  places. 
Many  of  theft?  parties  fell  in  with  the  enemy,  and  Ikirmilhes  were 
fought  in  different  places  at  the  fame  time.  The  warmeft  engage¬ 
ment  was  where  the  king  himfelf  commanded,  and  which,  by  the 
great  number  of  the  horfe  and  foot  that  compofed  it,  formed  ai¬ 
med  an  army  :  not  to  mention  that  thefe  troops  being,  prodigi- 
oufly  animated  by  the  prefence  of  the  king  and  the  Cretans,  who 
fought  clofe  together,  and  with  the  utmoft  vigour,  againll  ene- 
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mies  difperfed  and  in  diforder,  killed  great  numbers  of  them.  It 
.  is  certain  that,  had  they  not  purfued  the  Romans  fo  vigoroufly, 
this  day  might  have  decided,  not  only  the  prefent  battle,  but 
perhaps  the  fuccefs  of  the  whole  war.  But  by  abandoning  them- 
,  felves  to  a  raft)  and  inconfiderate  ardour,  they  fell  into  the  midft 
j  of  the  Roman  cohorts,  who  had  advanced  with  their  officers. 

.  And  now  the  foldiers  who  fled,  perceiving  the  Roman  enfigns, 
faced  about  and  puffied  their  horfes  againft  the  enemy,  who 
were  all  in  diforder.  In  an  inftant  the  face  of  the  battle  wa3 
|  quite  changed  ;  thofe  who  purfued  before  now  flying  in  their 
turn.  Many  were  killed  in  clofe  fight,  and  many  loft  their 
lives  in  flying  ;  numbers  fell,  not  only  by  the  fword,  but  feveral 
plunging  into  morafles,  were  fwallowed  up,  with  their  horfes,  in 
the  mire.  The  king  himfelf  was  in  very  great  danger ;  for  hav¬ 
ing  been  thrown  by  his  horfe,  which  had  received  a  great  wound, 

,  multitudes  were  going  to  attack  him,  had  not  a  trooper  leaped 
that  moment  from  his  horfe,  and  mounted  him  on  it  :  but  the 
.  man  himfelf,  being  unable  to  keep  pace  with  the  troopers  who 
.  fled,  was  killed  by  the  enemy.  Philip,  after  having  taken  a 
j  long  compafs  round  the  fens,  came  at  laft  to  the  camp,  where 
|  he  had  been  given  over  for  loft. 

]  We  have  feen  on  many  occafions,  and  it  cannot  be  too  ftrong- 
j  ly  inculcated  to  thofe  of  the  military  profeffion,  in  order  to  their 
:  avoiding  the  like  error,  that  battles  are  often  loft  by  the  too 
,  great  ardour  of  the  officers,  who,  folely  intent  upon  purfuing 
;  the  enemy,  forget  and  negledl  what  paffes  in  the  reft  of  the  ar¬ 
my,  and  fuffer  themfelves  to  be  deprived,  through  an  imprudent 
defire  of  glory,  of  a  viftory  which  they  had  in  their  hands,  and 
might  have  fecured. 

However,  Philip  had  not  loft  a  great  number  of  men  in  this 
a<ftion,  but  dreaded  coming  to  a  fecond  ;  and  was  afraid  left 
the  conqueror  (hould  advance  to  attack  him  fuddenly.  He 
therefore  diipatched  a  herald  to  the  conful,  to  dcfire  a  fufpen- 
fion  of  arms  in  order  to  bury  the  dead.  The  conful,  who  was 
at  dinner,  fent  word  that  he  Ihould  have  an  anfwer  on  the 
morrow.  Upon  this,  Philip,  to  conceal  his  march  from  the 
Romans,  having  left  a  great  numbers  of  fires  in  his  camp,  fet 
out  from  it,  without  noife,  the  inftant  it  was  dark  ;  and  having 
got  a  whole  night's  march  before  the  conful,  and  part  of  the 
Sallowing  day,  he  thereby  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  purfue 
him. 

*  Sulpitrus  began  his  march  the  next  day,  not  knowing  which 


*  Liv.  1.  sxsi.  n.  39— 43. 
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way  the  king  had  taken.  Philip  had  flattered  himfelf  with  the 
hopes  of  intercepting  him  at  fome  pafles,  the  entrance  of  which 
he  fortified  with  ditches,  intrenchments,  and  great  works  of  ftones 
and  trees  ;  but  the  patience  of  the  Romans  was  fuperior  to  all 
thefe  difficulties.  The  conful,  after  laying  walle  the  country, 
and  feizing  upon  feveral  fortrelfes,  marched  his  army  back  to 
Apollonia,  from  whence  he  had  fet  out  in  the  beginning  of  the 
campaign. 

The  aEtolians,  who  only  waited  the  event,  in  order  to  take 
up  arms,  declared  without  the  leaf!  hefitation  for  the  Romans, 
and  the  Athamanians  followed  their  example.  Both  people 
made  forne  ineurfions  into  Macedonia,  but  with  ill  fuccefs,  Philip 
having  defeated  them  on  feveral  occafions.  He  alfo  defeated 
the  Dardanians,  who  had  entered  his  country  during  his  ab- 
fence  j  arrd  with  thefe  fmall  advantages,  confoled  himfelf  for  his  ill 
fuccefs  again!!  the  Romans. 

*  In  this  campaign  the  Roman  fleet,  joined  to  that  of  Attalus, 
came  into  the  Piraeus,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  Athenians. 
The  hatred  they  bore  to  Philip,  which  fear  had  forced  them  to 
diffemble  for  a  long  time,  now  broke  out  immoderately,  at  the 
fight  of  fo  powerful  a  fuccour.  In  a  free  city  f  like  that  of 
Athens,  where  eloquence  was  all-powerful,  the  orators  had  gain¬ 
ed  fo  great  an  afcendant  over  the  minds  of  the  people,  that  they 
made  them  form  whatever  refolutions  they  pleafed.  Here  the 
the  people,  at  their  requeft,  ordained  that  all  the  ftatues  and  im¬ 
ages  of  Philip  and  his  anceilors  fhould  be  deftroyed  :  that  the 
feftivals,  faerifices,  and  priefts  eftablifhed  in  their  honour,  fhould 
be  abolifhed  :  that  every  place  where  any  monument  had  been 
fet  up,  or  infcription  engraved  relating  to  them,  fhould  be  de¬ 
clared  impure  and  profane :  that  the  priefts,  every  time  they  offer¬ 
ed  up  prayers  to  the  gods,  in  favour  of  the  Athenians,  of  their  al¬ 
lies,  their  armies,  and  fleets,  fhould  alfo  utter  anathemas  and  cur- 
fes  of  every  kind  againft  Philip,  his  children,  his  kingdom,  his 
forces  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  in  a  word,  againft  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  in  general,  and  all  that  belonged  to  them.  To  this  decree 
was  added,  That  whatever  might  be  afterwards  propofed,  which 
tended  in  any  manner  to  difhonourand  bring  an  odium  on  Phi¬ 
lip,  would  be  grateful  to  the  people  ;  and  that  whofoever  fhould 
dare  to  fay  or  do  any  thing  in  favour  of  Philip,  or  againft  the  de¬ 
crees  in  queftion,  might  be  killed  upon  the  fpot  without  any  form- 

1  *  Liv  \.  xxxi.  n.  44 — 47- 

f  Nec  unquam  ibi  defunt  linguae  prompt*  ad  plebem  concitandum  :  quod 
genus,  cuin  in  omnibus  liberis  civitatibus,  turn  praecipue  Athenis,  ubi  oratio 
plurimum  polkt,  favore  multitnnidlnis  alitur.  Liv. 
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ality.  Tlxis  laft  claufe  was,  that  whatever  had  been  enacted, 
againft  the  Piiiftratides,  (hould  take  place  againft  Philip.  In 
this  manner  the  *  Athenians  made  war  againft  Philip  by  their 
decrees  and  ordinances,  which  at  that  time  were  their  only 
flrength.  Carrying  all  things  to  extremes,  they  now  lavilhed 
encomiums,  honours,  and  homage  of  every  kind,  on  Attains  and 
the  Romans. 

The  fleet,  at  its  leaving  the  Piraeus,  attacked  and  took  feveral 
fortreffes  and  fmall  iflands  ;  after  which  Attalus  and  the  Romans 
feparated,  and  went  into  winter-quarters. 

f  In  Rome,  the  year  following,  new  confuls  being  chofen, 
Villiushad  Macedonia  for  his  province. 

Philip,  whilft  he  made  the  feveral  preparations  for  carrying 
on  the  enfuing  campaign,  was  exceedingly  anxious  with  regard  to 
the  fuccefs  of  the  war  he  had  undertaken.  Befides  his  having 
to  deal  with  powerful  and  formidable  enemies,  he  was  afraid  that 
the  prote&ion  which  the  Romans  gave  to  ftates,  would  draw  off 
many  of  his  allies  Prom  him  ;  and  that  the  Macedonians,  uneafy 
at,  and  diffatisfied  with  his  government,  would  rebel  againft 
him. 

To  obviate  thefe  dangers,  he  gave  up  feme  cities  to  the  Achx- 
ans,  thinking  to  attach  them  the  more  ftrongly  to  his  intereft  by 
this  unexpected  generality,  and  at  the  fame  time  he  fent  ambaffa- 
dors  into  Achaia,  to  make  the  allies  take  the  oath  which  was  to 
be  renewed  every  year.  But  could  he  look  upon  this  ceremony 
as  a  ftrong  tye  ;  fuch  a  one  as  would  be  capable  of  keeping  the 
confederates  in  their  duty,  as  he  himfelf  profefled  an  open  viola¬ 
tion  of  all  oaths,  and  did  not  make  the  leaft  fcruple  to  forfeit 
his  promife,  nor  Ihow  the  leaft  veneration  for  the  Supreme  Being, 
religion,  and  all  that  mankind  conflder  as  moll  facred  ? 

J  As  to  the  Macedonians,  he  endeavoured  to  recover  their 
love  and  affe&ion,  by  facriftcing  Heraclides,  one  of  his  minifters 
and  confidents,  whom  the  people  hated  and  detefted  on  account 
of  his  rapine  and  grievous  oppreffions  ;  all  which  had  made  the 
government  odious  to  them.  He  was  of  very  mean  extra&ion, 
and  born  in  Tarentum,  where  he  had  exerciled  the  meaneft  and 
moft  contemptible  offices,  and  been  banifiied  from  thence,  for  at¬ 
tempting  to  deliver  up  the  city  to  the  Romans.  He  had  fled 
to  Philip,  who  finding  him  a  man  of  fenfe,  of  a  lively  genius,  a 

*  Athenienfes,  qukkm  literis  verbifque,  quibus  foiis  valent,  bellum  ad- 
verfus  Phiiippum  gerebant.  Liv. 

|A  M.  4805.  Ant.  J.  C.  196.  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  49.  et  1.  xxxi.  n.  3. 

t  Polyb.  I.  13.  p.  672,673. 
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daring  fpirit,  and  at  tbe  fame  time  fo  infatiably  ambitious  as  not 
to  fcruple  the  commiffion  of  the  blacked  crimes,  had  attached 
him  to  himfelf  in  a  particular  manner,  and  trufted  him  with  all 
his  fecrets  ;  a  fit  inftrurnent  for  a  prince,  who  had  neither  probi¬ 
ty  nor  honour.  Heraclides,  fays  Polybius,  was  born  with  all 
thofe  qualities  which  conftitute  the  finiihed  villain.  From  his 
moll  tender  years,  he  had  proftituted  himfelf  in  the  moil  infa¬ 
mous  manner.  Haughty  and  terrible  to  all  his  inferiors,  he  be¬ 
haved  in  the  meaneft  and  moil  groveling  manner  towards  his  fu- 
penors.  He  was  in  fuch  great  credit  and  authority  with  Phi¬ 
lip,  that,  according  to  the  fame  author,  he  almoft  ruined  that 
powerful  kingdom,  by  the  univerfal  difeontent  which  his  injuf- 
tice  and  opprefllon  occafioned.  At  laft  the  king  caufed  him  to 
be  feized  and  thrown  into  prifon,  which  occafioned  an  univerfal 
joy  amongft  the  people.  As  we  have  only  a  few  fragments  of 
Polybius  on  this  fubjedt,  hiftory  does  not  inform  us  what  be¬ 
came  of  Heraclides,  nor  whether  he  came  to  the  end  his  crimes 
deferved. 

Nothing  confiderable  was  tranfa&ed  during  this  campaign, 
any  more  than  the  foregoing,  becaufe  the  confuls  did  not  enter 
Macedonia  till  very  late  ;  and  the  reft  of  the  time  was  fpent  in 
fligh  t  fidrmifhes,  either  to  force  certain  pafles,  or  carry  off  con¬ 
voys.  *  T.  Quintius  f  Flamininus  having  been  nominated  con- 
ful,  and  Macedonia  falling  to  him  by  lot,  he  did  not  follow  the 
example  of  his  predeceffors,  but  fet  out  from  Rome  at  the  open¬ 
ing  of  the  fpring,  with  Lucius  his  brother,  who,  by  leave  of  the 
fenate,  was  to  command  his  fleet. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  year  in  queftion,  Antiochus  invaded 
Attains  very  vigoroufly  both  by  fea  and  land.  Tbe  ambafladors 
of  the  latter  king  came  to  Rome,  and  informed  the  fenate  of  the 
great  danger  to  which  their  fovereign  was  expofed.  They  en¬ 
treated  the  Romans,  in  Attalus’s  name,  either  to  undertake  his 
defence  with  the  forces  of  the  republic,  or  to  permit  king  Atta¬ 
ins  to  recall  his  troops.  The  fenate  made  anfwer,  That  as  no¬ 
thing  could  be  more  juft  and  reafonable  than  Attalus’s  demand, 
he  therefore  was  at  full  liberty  to  recall  his  forces :  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  never  intended  to  incommode  their  allies  in  any  manner  ; 
but  that  they  would  employ  all  their  credit  with  Antiochus,  to 
diffuade  him  from  molefting  Attalus.  Accordingly,  the  Ro¬ 
mans  lent  ambafladors  to  the  former,  who  remonftrated  to  him. 


*  A.  M.  3806.  Ant.  J.  C.  198.  Liv.  1.  xxxil.  n.  9 — r 5. 
f  Plutarch  calls  him  Flaminius,  but  it  is  an  error,  thefe  being  two  differ¬ 
ent  families. 
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that  Attalus  had  lent  them  his  land  as  well  as  naval  forces,  which 
they  had  employed  againfl  Philip  their  common  enemy  ;  that 
they  fhould  think  it  an  obligation,  if  he  would  not  invade  that 
prince  ;  that  it  was  fitting  that  fuch  kings  as  were  confederates 
and  friends  to  the  Romans  fhould  be  at  peace.  Thefe  remon- 
ftrances  being  made  to  Antiochns,  he  immediately  drew  off  his 
forces  from  the  territories  of  king  Attains. 

The  inftant  he  had,  at  the  requeft  of  the  Romans,  laid  afide 
his  defigns  againfl  that  prince,  he  marched  in  perion  into  Coelo- 
fyria,  to  recover  thofe  cities  of  which  Ariltomenes  had  difpoffef- 
fed  him.  The  Romans  had  intruded  this  general  with  the  ad- 
miniftration  of  Egypt.  *  The  firtl  thing  he  had  endeavoured 
was,  to  defend  himfelf  againfl.  the  invafion  of  the  two  confederate 
kings ;  and  for  this  purpofe  he  raifed  the  heft  troops  he  could, 
•f  He  fent  Scopas  into  PEtolia  with  large  fums  of  money,  to 
levy  as  many  troops  as  poffible  ;  the  PEtolians  being  at  that 
time  looked  upon  as  the  bell  foldiers.  J  This  Scopas  had  for¬ 
merly  enjoyed  the  higheft  pofts  in  his  own  country,  and  was 
thought  to  be  one  of  the  braveft  and  moil  experienced  generals 
of  his  time.  When  the  time  for  continuing  in  his  employment 
expired,  he  had  flattered  himfelf  with  the  hopes  of  being  conii- 
rmed  in  it,  but  was  difappointed.  This  gave  him  difguft,  fo 
that  he  left  PEtolia,  and  engaged  in  the  ftrvice  of  the  king  of 
Egypt.  Scopas  had  fuch  good  fuccefs  in  his  levies,  that  he 
brought  6000  foldiers  from  ;  a  good  reinforcement  for 

the  Egyptian  army.  ; 

^  1  he  minifterr.  of  Alexandria,  feeing  Antioehus  employed  in 
Afia  Minor,  in  the  war  which  had  broke  out  between  him  and. 
Attains  king  of  Pergamus,  fent  Scopas  into  Paleftine  and  Cot- 
lofyria,  to  recover,  if  poffible,  thofe  provinces.  He  carried  on 
that  war  fo  fuccefsfully,  that  he  recovered  feveral  cities,  re¬ 
took  Judaea,  threw  a  garrifon  into  the  citadel  of  Jerufalem,  and, 
upon  the  approach  of  winter,  returned  to  Alexandria,  whither 
he  brought,  befides  the  glory  of  his  vidlories,  exceeding  rich, 
fpoils  taken  in  the  conquered  countries.  We  find  by  the  fequel, 
that  the  great  fuccefs  of  this  campaign  was  owing  principally  to 
Antiochus’s  being  abfent,  and  to  the  little  reflftance  which  had 
therefore  been  made. 

U  Pie  no  fooner  arrived  there  in  perfon,  but  the  face  of  things 

A.  M.  3804.  Ant.  J.  C.  200.  +  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  43. 

t  Excerpt.  Polyb.  p.  60. 

§  A.  M.  3805.  Ant.  J.  C.  199.  Hierom.  in  c.  xi.  Dan.  Jofeph.  AntiqJ 
L  xii.  c.  3. 

||  A.  AL.  3806.  Ant.  J.  C.  198.  Liv  L  xxxii.  n.  8.  Excerpt,  ex  Po- 
Ij'b.  p.  77.  &c.  Jofeph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  3. 
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changed  immediately,  and  victory  declared  in  his  favour.  Sco- 
pas,  who  was  returned  with  an  army,  was  defeated  at  Paneas, 
near  the  fource  of  the  river  Jordan,  in  a  battle  wherein  a  great 
(laughter  was  made  of  his  troops.  He  was  forced  to  fly  to  Si- 
don,  where  he  {hut  himfelf  up  with  the  10,000  men  he  had  left. 
Antiochus  befieged  him  in  it,  and  reduced  him  to  fuch  extre¬ 
mities,  that  being  in  abfolute  want  of  provifions,  he  was  forced 
to  furrender  the  city,  and  content  himfelf  with  having  his  life 
1'pared.  However,  the  government  of  Alexandria  had  employed 
its  utmoll  efforts  to  relieve  him  in  Sidon,  and  three  of  the  beft 
generals,  at  the  head  of  the  choiceft  troops  of  the  hate,  had  been 
fent  to  raife  the  fiege.  But  Antiochus  difpofed  things  fo  hap¬ 
pily,  that  all  their  efforts  were  defeated,  and  Scopas  was  obliged 
to  accept  of  the  ignominious  conditions  above-mentioned  ;  after 
which  he  returned  to  Alexandria,  naked  and  diiarmed. 

*  Antiochus  went  from  thence  to  Gaza,  where  he  met  with  fo 
flrong  a  refiftance  as  exafperated  him  ;  and  accordingly,  having 
taken  it,  he  abandoned  the  plunder  of  it  to  his  foldiers.  This 
being  done,  he  fecured  the  paffes  through  which  the  troops  were 
to  come  that  might  be  fent  from  Egypt ;  and,  returning  back, 
fubjedled  all  Paleftine  and  Coelofyria. 

-j-  The  inftant  that  the  Jews,  who  at  that  time  had  reafon  to 
be  difpleafed  with  the  Egyptians,  knew  that  Antiochus  advanced 
towards  their  country,  they  crowded  very  zealoufly  to  meet  him, 
and  deliver  up  the  keys  of  all  their  cities.  Being  come  to  Jerufa- 
lem,  the  priefts  and  elders  came  out  in  pomp  to  meet  him,  paid 
him  all  kinds  of  honour,  and  affifted  him  in  driving  out  of  the 
caftle  the  foldiers  which  Scopas  had  left  in  it.  In  return  for 
thefe  fervices,  Antiochus  granted  them  a  great  many  privileges, 
and  enafted,  by  a  particular  decree,  that  no  ftranger  (hould  be 
allowed  accefs  to  the  inner  part  of  the  temple  ;  a  prohibition 
which  feemed  vifibly  to  have  been  made  on  account  of  Philopa- 
ter’s  attempt,  who  would  have  forced  his  way  thither. 

+  Antiochus,  in  his  eaftern  expedition,  had  received  fo  many 
fervices  from  the  Jews  of  Babylonia  and  Ivlefopotamm,  and  de¬ 
pended  fo  much  on  their  fidelity,  that  when  a  fecition  broke! 
out  in  Phrygia  and  Lydia,  he  fent  2000  Jewifh  families  to  quell 
it,  and  keep  the  country  in  peace,  and  was  exceedingly  liber¬ 
al  to  them.  It  was  from  thefe  Jews,  tranfplanted  at  this  time, 
that  defeended  many  of  thofe  §  who  were  “  difperfed  or  fcatter- 

“  ed 


*  Excerpt,  ex  Polyb.  p.  87.  etExc.  Leg.  72.  Liv.  l.xxxiii.n.  19. 
f  Joi'eph.  Antiq.  1.  xii.  c.  3.  t  Jofeph.  Ibid. 
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*e  ed  abroad,”  whom  we  lhall  afterwards  find  fo  numerous,  efpe- 
cially  in  the  gofpel-times. 

Antiochus,  having  thus  fubje&ed  all  Coelofyria  and  Paleftine, 
refolved,  if  poffible,  to  make  the  like  conquefts  in  Afia  Minor. 
The  great  objedt  he  had  in  view  was,  to  raife  the  empire  of  Syria 
to  its  priftine  glory,  by  reuniting  to  it  all  that  his  predeceffors 
had  ever  poffeffed,  and  particularly  Seleucus  Nicator,  its  founder. 
*  As  it  would  be  neceffary,  for  fucceeding  in  his  defign,  to  prevent 
the  Egyptians  from  molefting  him  in  his  new  conquefts,  at  a 
time  that  he  ftiould  be  at  a  diftance  from  his  kingdom,  he  fent 
Eucles  the  Rhodian  to  Alexandria,  to  offer  his  daughter  Cleo¬ 
patra  in  marriage  to  king  Ptolemy  ;  but  on  this  condition, 
that  they  fhould  not  celebrate  their  nuptials  till  they  ftiould  be 
a  little  older  ;  and  that  then,  on  the  very  day  of  cheir  marriage, 
he  would  give  up  thofe  provinces  to  Egypt  as  his  daughter’s  dow¬ 
ry.  This  propofal  being  accepted,  the  treaty  was  concluded 
and  ratified;  and  the  Egyptians,  relying  on  his  promifes,  fuffer- 
ed  him  to  carry  on  his  conquefts  without  mcleftation. 

■f  I  now  refume  the  affairs  of-  Macedonia.  I  obferved  that 
Quintius  Flamininus  (by  either  of  which  names  I  fhall  call  him 
hereafter)  had  fet  out  from  Rome  as  foon  as  he  had  been  appoint¬ 
ed  conful,  and  had  carried  with  him  Lucius  his  brother  to  com¬ 
mand  the  fleet.  Being  arrived  in  Epirus,  he  found  Villius  en¬ 
camped  in  prefence  of  Philip’s  army,  who,  for  a  long  time,  had 
kept  the  paffes  and  defiles  along  the  banks  of  the  Apfus,  a  river 
of  the  country  of  tiie  Taulantians,  between  Epirus  and  Illyria. 
Having  taken  upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  forces,  the  firtt 
thing  he  did  was  to  confider  and  examine  the  fituation  of  the 
country.  As  this  pafs  feemed  imprafticable  to  an  army,  becaufe 
there  was  but  one  narrow  fteep  path  in  it,  cut  in  the  rock,  and 
that  the  enemy  were  poffeffed  of  the  avenues  ;  he  therefore  was 
advifed  to  take  a  large  compafs,  as  this  would  bring  him  to  a 
wide  fmooth  road.  But  belidesthat  he  muff  have  employed  too 
much  time  in  this  winding  march,  he  was  afraid  to  remove  too 
far  from  the  fea,  from  whence  he  had  all  his  provifions.  For 
this  reafon,  he' refolved  to  go  over  the  mountains,  and  to  force 
the  paffes,  whatever  might  be  the  confequence. 

Philip  having  in  vain  made  propofals  of  peace,  in  an  inter¬ 
view  between  him  and  the  conful,  was  obliged  to  have  recourfe 

which  are  fcattered  abroad.  James  i.  r.  To  the  Grangers  fcattered  about 
Potitus,  Galatia,  Cappadocia,  Afia,  andSithynia.  I  Peter  i.  i. 

*  Hicrom.  in  c.  ii.  Daniel.  f  A.  At.  3806.  Ant.  J.  C.  198. 
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again  to  arms.  Accordingly  feveral  (light  (kirmifhes  were 
fought  in  a  pretty  large  plain  ;  the  Macedonians  coming  down 
in  platoons  from  their  mountains  to  attack  the  enemy,  and  after¬ 
wards  retreating  by  deep  craggy  ways.  The  Romans,  hurried 
on  by  the  fury  of  the  battle,  purfuing  them  to  thofe  places,  were 
greatly  annoyed.  The  Macedonians  having  planted  on  all  thefe 
rocks  catapults  and  baliflx,  overwhelmed  them  with  ftones  and 
arrows.  Great  numbers  were  wounded  on  both  fides,  and  night 
feparated  the  combatants. 

Matters  being  in  this  (late,  fome  (hepherds,  who  fed  their 
lheep  on  thefe  mountains,  came  and  told  Flamininus,  that  they 
knew  a  bye  way  which  was  not  guarded,  and  promifed  to  guide 
him  to  the  top  of  the  mountains  in  three  days  at  fartheft.  They 
brought  with  them  as  their  guarantee  Charops,  foil  of  Macha- 
tas,  the  perfon  of  the  greated  diftindtion  among  the  Epirots, 
who  fecretly  favoured  the  Romans.  Flamininus,  having  fuch 
a  voucher,  fent  a  general  with  4000  foot  and  300  horfe.  Thefe 
fhepherds,  whom  the  Romans  had  chained  together  for  fear  of 
a  furprife,  led  the  detachment.  During  thefe  three  days,  the 
eonful  contented  himfelf  with  only  a  few  flight  (kirmifhes  to 
amufe  the  enemy;  but  on  the  fourth,  at  day  break,  he  caufed 
his  whole  army  to  (land  to  their  arms  (perceiving  on  the  moun¬ 
tains  a  great  fmoke,  which  was  the  fignal  agreed  upon  between 
them),  and  marches  diredtly  againfl  the  enemy,  perpetually  ex- 
pofed  to  the  darts  of  the  Macedonians,  and  ftiil  fighting  hand 
to  hand  againfl;  thofe  who  guarded  the  paffes.  The  Romans 
redouble  their  efforts,  and  repulfe  the  enemy  with  great  vigour 
into  the  mod;  craggy  ways  ;  making  great  fhouts,  in  order  that 
they  might  be  heard  by  their  comrades  on  the  mountain.  The 
latter  anfwered  from  the  fummit  of  it,  with  a  mod  dreadful 
noife,  and  at  the  fame  time  fell  upon  the  Macedonians,  who 
feeing  themfelves  attacked  both  in  front  and  rear,  are  ftruck 
with  a  panic,  and  fly  with  the  utmoA  fpeed.  However,  not 
above  2000  of  them  were  killed,  the  paths  being  fo  craggy  and 
deep  that  it  was  impofiible  to  purfue  them  far.  The  viblors 
plundered  their  camp,  and  feized  their  tents  and  flaves. 

Philip  had  marched  at  fil'd  towards  Theffaly  ;  but  being 
afraid  that  the  enemy  would  follow  and  attack  him  again  there, 
he  turned  off  towards  Macedonia,  and  halted  at  Tcmpe,  that 
be  might  be  the  better  able  to  fuccour  fuch  cities  as  fhould  be 
befieged. 

The  eonful  marched  by  Epirus,  but  did  not  lay  wade  the 
country,  although  he  knew  that  all  perfons  of  the  greated  dif- 
tindtion  in  it,  Charops  excepted,  had  oppofed  the  Romans- 

However, 
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However,  as  they  fubmitted  with  great  cheerfulnefs,  he  had  a 
greater  regard  to  their  prefent  difpofition  than  to  their  pad 
fault  ;  a  condutl  that  won  him  entirely  the  hearts  of  the  Epi- 
rots.  From  thence  he  marched  into  Theffaly.  The  JEtolians 
and  Athamanians  had  already  taken  feveral  cities  in  that  coun¬ 
try  ;  and  he  took  the  moil  confidcrable  of  them.  Atrax,  a  city 
he  befieged,  detained  him  a  long  time,  and  made  fo  {lout  a  de¬ 
fence,  that  he  at  lad  was  forced  to  leave  it. 

*  In  the  mean  time  the  Roman  fleet,  reinforced  by  thofe  of 
Attalus  and  the  Rhodians,  was  alfo  aftive.  They  took  two  of 
the  chief  cities  of  Eubcea,  Eretria  and  Carille,  garrifoned  by 
Macedonians  ;  after  which,  the  three  fleets  advanced  towards 
Cenchreae,  a  port  of  Corinth. 

The  conful  marching  into  Phocis,  moil  of  the  cities  furren- 
dered  voluntarily.  Elatea  was  the  only  city  that  ihut  her  gates 
againd  him;  fo  that  he  was  obliged  to  befiege  it  in  form. 
Whild  he  -was  carrying  on  this  fiege,  he  meditated  an  impor¬ 
tant  defign  ;  and  this  was,  to  induce  the  Achteans  to  abandon 
Philip,  and  join  the  Romans.  The  three  united  fleets  were 
upon  the  point  of  laying  fiege  to  Corinth  :  however,  before  he 
began  it,  Ije  thought  proper  to  offer  the  Achteans  to  make  Co¬ 
rinth  enter* gain  into  their  league,  and  to  deliver  it  up  to  them, 
-provided  they  would  declare  for  the  Romans.  Ambaffadors, 
fent  in  the  conful’s  name  by  Lucius  his  brother,  in  the  name 
of  Attalus,  the  Rhodians,  and  the  Athenians,  carried  this  mef- 
fage.  The  Achseans  gave  them  audience  in  Sicyone. 

The  Achseans  wrere  very  much  at  a  lofs  in  regard  to  the  re- 
folution  it  was  neceffary  to  take.  The  power  of  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  their  perpetual  enemies,  kept  them  in  aw'e  ;  and,  on 
the  other  fide,  they  were  in  dill  greater  dread  of  the  Romans. 
They  had  received  from  time  immemorial,  and  very  lately,  great 
favours  from  the  Macedonians  ;  but  Philip  w'as  univerfally  fuf- 
pedled,  upon  account  of  his  perfidy  and  cruelty  ;  and  they  were 
afraid  of  being  enflaved  by  him,  when  the  war  {hould  be  termi¬ 
nated.  Such  was  the  difpofition  of  the  Achseans.  The  Roman 
ambaffador  fpoke  fird,  and  afterwards  thofe  of  Attalus,  the 
Rhodians,  and  Philip  :  the  Athenians  were  appointed  to  fpeak 
lad,  in  order  that  they  might  refute  what  Philip’s  ambaffador 
ffiould  advance.  They  fpoke  with  the  greated  virulency  againd 
the  king,  becaufe  no  people  had  been  fo  cruelly  treated  by  him; 
and  they  gave  a  long  detail  of  his  injudice  and  cruelty  in  regard 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxii.n.  16 — 25, 
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to  them.  Thefe  fpeeches  took  up  the  whole  day,  fo  that  the 
affembly  was  put  off  till  the  morrow. 

All  the  members  being  met,  the  herald,  as  was  the  cuftom, 
gave  notice,  in  the  name  of  the  magiftrates,  that  all  thofe  who 
intended  to  fpeak,  might  begin.  But  no  one  rofe  up  ;  and  all,, 
gazing  upon  one  another,  continued  in  a  deep  filence.  Upon 
this,  Ariilenes,  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Achseans,  in  order  that 
the  affembly  might  not  break  up  without  doing  bufinefs,  fpoke 
as  follows  :  “  What  then  is  become  of  that  warmth  and  vigour, 
“  with  which  you  ufed  to  difpute,  at  your  tables,  and  in  your 
“  conventions,  about  Philip  and  the  Romans  ;  which  generally 
“  rofe  to  fo  great  a  height,  that  you  were  ready  to  cut  one 
“  another’s  throats  ?  And  now,  in  an  affembly  fummoned  for 
“  no  other  purpofe,  after  hearing  the  fpeeches  and  arguments 
“  on  both  fides,  you  are  mute  ?  Surely,  if  the  love  of  your 
“  country  cannot  loofe  your  tongues,  ought  not  the  refolutiom 
“  which  each  of  you  has  formed  in  private,  either  for  oragainft 
“  Philip  and  the  Romans,  to  oblige  you  to  fpeak  :  efpecially  as 
“  there  is  none  of  you  but  knows,  that  it  will  be  too  late,  after 
“  the  refolution  (hall  be  once  taken  ?’* 

Thefe  reproaches,  though  fo  judiciov  ■  and  reafonable,  and 
made  by  the  principal  magiftrate,  could  not  prevail  with  anyone 
of  the  members  to  give  his  opinion  ;  nor  even  occasioned  the 
leaft  murmur,  the  lead  noife  in  this  affembly,  though  very  nu¬ 
merous,  and  compofed  of  the  reprefentatives  of  fo  many  Hates- 
Every  body  continued  dumb  and  motionlef3. 

Ariftenes  then  fpoke  again  to  this  effedl: :  “  Chiefs  of  the 
“  Achteans,  I  perceive  plainly  that  you  want  courage  more 
“than  counfel ;  fince  notone  among  you  dares  to  fpeak  his 
“  fentfrpents,  with  regard  to  the  common  intereft.  Was  I  a 
“  private  man,  I  poff.bly  might  acl  as  you  do  ;  but  being  the 
“  chief  magiftrate  of  the  Achaeans,  it  is  my  opinion,  either  that 
“  the  ambaffadors  fhould  not  have  been  allowed  to  affemble  us, 
“  or  that  they  fhould  not  be  difmiffed  without  fome  anfwer. 
“  Now,  how  will  it  be  pofftble  for  me  to  make  any,  unlefs  you 
“  authcrife  me  by  a  decree  ?  But,  fince  not  one  among  you 
“  will,  or  dares  fpeak  his  thoughts,  let  us  fuppofe  for  a  moment, 
“  that  the  fpeeches  of  the  ambaffadors  which  we  heard  yefter- 
“  day,  arefo  many  courvfels  they  give,  not  for  their  own  intereft, 
“  but  purely  for  ours ;  and  let  ns  weigh  them  maturely.  The 
“  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Attains,  defire  our  friendftup  and 
“  alliance  ;  and  they  requeft  us  to  affift  them  in  their  war  againft 
“  Philip.  On  the  other  fide,  the  latter  puts  us  in  mind  of  the 
**  treaty  which  we  concluded  with  him,  and  fealed  and  ratified 
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4  by  an  oath  :  one  moment  he  requires  us  to  join  with  him, 
4  and  he  next  he  infifts  upon  our  obferving  aftritft  neutrality. 

‘  Is  no  one  among  you  furprifed  to  hear  thofe,  who  are  not 
4  yet  our  allies,  demand  more  than  he  who  has  long  been  a  con- 
•  federate  ?  Doubtlefs,  it  is  neither  modefty  in  Philip,  nor 
‘  temerity  in  the  Romans,  which  prompts  them  to  aft  and 
‘  fpeak  as  they  do.  This  difference  in  their  fentiments  arifes 
‘  from  the  dilparity  of  their  ftrength  and  fituation.  My  mean- 
‘  ing  is,  we  fee  nothing  here  belonging  to  Philip  but  his  am* 
‘  baffador  ;  whereas  the  Roman  fleet  now  lies  at  anchor  near 
4  Cenchreae,  laden  with  the  fpoils  of  Euboea  ;  and  the  conful 
4  and  his  legions,  who  are  but  at  a  little  dillanee  from  the  fleet, 

4  lay  waile  Phocis  and  Locris  with  impunity.  You  are  fur- 

5  prifed  that  Cleomedon,  Philip’s  ambaffador,  fhould  have  ad- 
‘  vifed  you,  in  fo  fearful  and  referved  a  manner,  to  take  up 
4  arms  in  favour  of  the  king  againft  the  Romans.  If,  in  con- 
‘  fcquence  of  the  treaty  in  queflion,  and  of  the  oath  on  which 
4  he  lays  fuch  flrefs,  we  fhould  require  Philip  to  defend  us 
4  againft  Nabis,  the  Lacedsemonians,  and  the  Romans ;  he 
‘  would  not  have  any  anfwer  to  make,  much  lefs  would  he  be 
4  able  to  give  us  any  real  fuccour.  This  we  experienced  lail 
‘  year,  when,  notwithftanding  the  expvefs  words  of  our  alli- 
4  ance,  and  the  mighty  promifes  he  made  us,  he  buffered  Nabis 
4  and  the  Lacedaemonians  to  ravage  our  lands  without  oppofi- 
4  tion.  In  my  opinion,  Cleomedon  feerned  evidently  to  con- 
4  tradift  himfelf  in  every  part  of  his  fpeech.  He  fpoke  with 
4  contempt  of  the  war  againft  the  Romans,  pretending  it  would 
4  have  the  fame  fuccefs,  as  that  which  they  had  already  made 
4  with  Philip.  Why  then  does  he  implore  our  fuccour  at  a 
4  diftance,  and  by  an  ambaffador;  inftead  of  coming  and  de- 
4  fending  us  in  perfon  (vve  who  are  his  ancient  allies)  againft 
4  Nabis  and  the  Romans  ?  Why  did  he  fuffer  Eretria  and  Ca- 
4  rifle  to  be  taken  ?  Why  has  he  abandoned  fo  many  cities  of 
4  Theffaly,  and  every  part  of  Phocis  and  Locris?  Why  does 
4  he  fuffer  Elatea  to  be  befieged  at  this  inftant  ?  Was  it  a  fu- 
4  perior  ftrength,  was  it  fear,  or  his  own  will,  that  made  him 
4  abandon  the  defiles  of  Epirus,  and  give  up  to  the  enemy  thofe 
4  infuperable  barriers,  to  go  and  conceal  himfelf  in  the  molt  re- 
4  mote  part  of  his  kingdom  ?  If  he  lias  voluntarily  abandoned  fo^ 
4  many  allies  to  the  mercy  of  the  enemy,  ought  he  to  keep  them 
4  from  providing  for  their  own  fafety  ?  Rut  if  he  was  actuated 

4  by  fear,  be  ought  to  forgive  the  fame  weaknefs  in  us.  If  he 
4  has  been  forced  to  it,  do  you,  O  Cleomedon,  believe,  that  it 
4  is  pollible  for  us  Achxans,  to  make  bead  againft  the  Romau 
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“  arms,  to  which  the  Macedonians  have  been  obliged  to  fubmit? 
**  No  comparifon  can  be  made  between  the  paft  and  the  prefent 
“  war.  The  Romans,  at  that  time,  employed  in  affairs  of  great- 
“  er  importance,  gave  their  allies  little  or  no  aid.  Now  they 
“  have  put  an  end  to  the  Punic  war,  which  they  fuflained  16 
“  years  in  the  centre  of  Italy,  they  do  not  fend  fuccours  to  the 
“  iEtolians,  but  they  themfelves,  at  the  head  of  their  armies, 
“  invade  Philip  both  by  fea  and  land.  Quimius,  the  third  con- 
“  ful  whom  they  have  fent  again!!  him,  having  found  him  in  a 
“  poft  which  feemed  inacceffible,  did  neverthelefs  force  him 
“  from  it,  plundered  his  camp,  purfued  him  to  Thelfaly,  and 
“  took,  almolt  in  his  fight,  the  ftrongeft  fortreffes  belonging  to 
“  his  allies.  I  will  take  it  for  granted,  that  whatever  the 
“  Athenian'  ambaffador  has  advanced  concerning  the  cruelty, 
“  the  avarice,  and  the  excefies  of  Philip,  is  not  true  ;  that  the 
“  crimes  which  he  committed  in  Attica  do  not  any  way  affedl 
“  us,  any  more  than  thofe  he  perpetrated  in  many  other  places 
“  againft  the  gods  celeflial,  terreftrial,  and  infernal ;  that  we  even 
“  ought  to  bury  in  everlafting  oblivion  the  injuries  we  have 
“  buffered  from  him.  In  a  word,  if  we  fuppofe  that  we  are 
“  not  treating  with  Philip,  but  with  Antigonus,  a  mild  and 
“  juft  prince,  and  from  whom  we  all  have  received  the  greateil 
“  tervices ;  would  he  make  a  demand  like  that  of  to-day,  fo 
“evidently  oppofite  to  our  fafety  and  prefervation  ?  In  cafe 
“  Nabis  and  his  Lacedaemonians  fhould  come  and  invade  us  by 
“  land,  and  the  Roman  fleet  by  fea,  wall  it  be  pofflble  for  the 
“  king  to  fupport  us  againft  fuch  formidable  enemies,  or  fhall 
“  we  be  able  to  defend  ourfelves  ?  Paft  tranfaftions  point  out 
“  to  what  we  rnuft  expect  hereafter.  The  medium  which  is 
“  propofed,  of  our  (landing  neuter,  will  infallibly  render  us  a 
“  prey  to  the  conqueror,  who  will  not  fail  to  attack  us  as  cun- 
“  ning  politicians,  who  waited  for  the  event,  before  we  would 
“  declare  ourfelves.  Believe  what  I  fay,  when  I  allure  you 
“  there  is  no  medium.  We  mull  either  have  the  Romans  for 
“  our  friends  or  our  enemies  ;  and  they  are  come  to  us  with  a 
“  itrong  fleet,  to  offer  us  their  friendfhip  and  their  aid.  To 
“  refufe  fo  advantageous  an  offer,  and  flight  fo  favourable  an 
“  occafion,  which  will  never  return,  would  be  the  higheft  folly, 
“  and  fticw  that  we  run  voluntarily  on  our  own  deftrutlion.” 

This  (peech  was  followed  by  a  great  noife  and  murmuring 
throughout  the  whole  afl’embly,  fome  applauding  it  with  joy, 
and  others  oppoiing  it  with  violence.  The  magiftrates,  called 
Demiurgi,  were  no  lefs  divided  among  themfelves.  Of  thefe, 
who  were  10  in  number,  five  declared  that  each  of  them  would 

deliberate 
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deliberate  upon  the  affair  in  his  afTembly,  and  before  his  people; 
and  the  other  five  protefted  againft  it,  upon  pretence  that  the 
laws  forbade  both  the  magiflrate  to  propofe,  and  the  affembly 
to  pafs,  any  decree  contrary  to  the  alliance  concluded  with 
Philip.  This  day  was  entirely  fpent  in  quarrels  and  tumultu¬ 
ous  cries.  There  remained  but  one  day  more,  on  which  the 
laws  appointed  the  affembly  to  end.  The  debates  grew  fo  hot, 
with  regard  to  what  was  to  be  concluded  in  it,  that  fathers  could 
fcarce  forbear  finking  their  fons.  Memnon  of  Pallene  was  one 
ot  the  five  magiftrates  who  refufed  to  make  the  report.  His 
farher,  whofe  name  was  Rhifiafes,  entreated  and  conjured  him 
a  long  time,  to  let  the  Achasans  provide  for  their  own  fafety, 
and  not  expofe  them,  by  his  obllinacy,  to  inevitable  ruin.  Find¬ 
ing  his  prayers  could  not  avail,  he  fwore  that  he  would  kill  him 
with  his  own  hands,  if  he  did  not  come  into  his  opinion,  con¬ 
sidering  him,  not  as  his  fon,  but  the  enemy  of  his  country.  Thtfe 
terrible  menaces,  and  paternal  authority,  made  fuch  an  impref- 
fion  on  Memnon,  that  he  at  lad  acquiefced. 

The  next  day,  the  majority  in  the  affembly  defiring  to  have 
the  affair  debated,  and  the  people  difcovering  plainly  enough 
what  it  was  they  wanted,  the  Dymteans,  Megalopolitans,  and 
fome  Argives,  withdrew  from  the. affembly  before  the  decree 
palled  :  and  no  one  took  offence  at  this,  becaufe  they  had  parti¬ 
cular  obligations  to  Philip,  who  alfo  had  lately  done  them  very 
confiderable  fervices.  Gratitude  is  a  virtue  common  to  all  ages 
and  nations,  and  ingratitude  is  abhorred  every-where.  All  the 
other  dates,  when  the  votes  were  to  be  taken,  confirmed  imme¬ 
diately  by  a  decree,  the  alliance  with  Attalus  and  the  Rhodians  ; 
and  fufpended  the  entire  conclufion  of  that  v.  ith  the  Romans,  till 
ambadadors  fhould  be  fent  to  Rome,  to  obtain  the  ratification 
from  the  people,  without  which  nothing  could  be  concluded. 

In  the  mean  time,  three  ambaffadors  were  fent  to  Quintius ; 
and  the  whole  army  of  the  Achteans  marched  to  Corinth,  which 
Lucius,  the  conful’s  brother,  had  already  'oefiegcd,  having  before 
taken  Cencbrete.  They  at  firfl  carried  on  the  attack  but  very 
faintly,  from  the  hopes  that  a  quarrel  would  10011  avife  between 
the  garrifon  and  the  inhabitants.  However,  finding  the  city 
was  quiet,  the  machines  of  war  were  made  to  approach  on  all 
Tides,  and  various  affaults  were  made,  which  the  befieged  ludain- 
ed  with  great  vigour,  and  always  repulfed  the  Romans.  There 
was  in  Corinth  a  great  number  of  Italian  defer ters,  who,  in 
cafe  the  city  was ’taken,  expelled  no  qm  ter  from  the  Romans, 
and  therefore  fought  in  defpair.  .Philoc  es,  one  of  Philip’s  cap¬ 
tains,  having  thrown  a  frefh  reinforcement  into  the  city,  and  the 
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Romans  defpairing  to  force  it,  at  laft  Lucius  acqurefced  with 
tlie  advice  of  Attains,  and  accordingly  the  fiege  was  raifed.  The 
Achaeans  being  fent  away,  Attalus  and  the  Romans  returned  on 
board  their  fleets.  The  former  failed  to  the  Piraeus,  and  the  lat¬ 
ter  to  Corey ra. 

Whilfl  the  fleets  befleged  Corinth,  T.  Quintius  the  conful  was 
employed  in  the  flege  of  Elatea,  where  he  was  more  fuccefsful  j- 
for,  after  the  befleged  had  made  a  flout  and  vigorous  refiftance, 
he  took  the  city,  and  afterwards  the  citadel. 

At  the  fame  time,  luch  of  the  inhabitants  of  Argos  as  had. 
declared  for  Philp,  found  means  to  deliver  up  their  city  to  Phi- 
locles,  one  of  his  generals.  Thus,  notwithflanding  the  alliance 
which  the  Achaeans  bad  juft  before  concluded  with  the  Romans, 
Philip  ftill  poffeffed  two  of  their  ftrongeft  cities,  Corinth  and 
Argos. 


SECTION  III. 

THE  JETOLIANS,  AND  NABIS,  DECLARE  FOR  THE  ROMANS - 

PHILIP  DEFEATED,  AND  A  PEACE  CONCLUDED. 

New  *  confuls  were  appointed  at  Rome  ;  but  as  the  flow  pro- 
grefs  which  had  been  made  in  the  affairs  of  Macedonia,  were 
juflly  aferibed  to  the  frequent  changing  of  thofe  who  were  char¬ 
ged  with  them,  Flamininus  was  continued  in  his  command,  and 
recruits  were  fent  him. 

•f-  The  feafon  being  already  advanced,  Qnjntius  had  taken  up 
his  winter  quarters  in  Phocis  and  Locris  ;  when  Philip  fent  a 
herald  to  him  to  delire  an  interview'.  Quintius  complied  very 
readily,  becaufe  he  did  not  know  what  had  been  refolved  upon  at 
Rome  with  regard  to  himfelf  ;  and  that  a  conference  would  give 
him  the  liberty,  either  to  continue  the  war,  in  cafe  lie'  fhould  be 
continued  in  the  command,  or  difpofe  matters  fo  as  to  bring  about  | 
a  peace,  if  a  fucceffor  were  appointed  him.  The  time  and  place 
being  agreed  upon,  both  parties  met.  Philip  was  attended  by 
feveral  Macedonian  noblemen,  and  Cycliades,  one  of  the  chief 
of  the  Achaeans,  whom  that  people  hadbanifhed  a  little  btfore.  ; 
The  Roman  general  w’as  accompanied  by  Amynander,  king  of  , 
Athamania,  and  by  all  the  deputies  of  the  allies.  After  fome  , 
difputes  with  regard  to  the  ceremonial,  Qnjntius  made  his  pro-  „ 
pofals,  and  every  one  of  the  allies  their  demands.  Philip  anfwer- 
ed  them,  and  as  he  began  to  inveigh  againfl  the  iEtolians,  Phin- 

*  A.  M  3807.  Ant.  J.  C.  197.  Liv.  1.  xxxii.  n.  27  et  28. 

f  Liv.  1.  xxxi.  n.  32 — 37.  Poiyb.  1.  xvii.  p.  742 — 752.  Piut.  in  Flantin 
P-  371. 
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eas,  their  magiftrate,  interrupted  him  in  thefe  words  :  “  We  are 
“  not  met  here  merely  about  words  ;  our  buimefs  is,  either  to 
“  conquer  fword  in  hand,  or  to  fubmit  to  the  moft  powerful.”— 
“  A  blind  man  may  fee  that,”  replied  Philip,  ridiculing  Phineas, 
whofe  light  was  bad.  Philip  *  was  very  fond  of  jells,  and  could 
not  refrain  from  them,  even  in  treating  on  the  mod  ferious  af¬ 
fairs  :  a  behaviour  very  unbecoming  in  a  prince. 

This  firll  interview  being  fpent  in  contefts,  they  met  again 
the  next  day.  Philip  came  very  late  to  the  place  of  meeting, 
which  it  was  believed  he  did  purpofely,  in  order  that  the  Auo- 
lians  and  Achasans  might  not  have  time  fufiicient  for  anfwering 
him.  He  had  a  private  conference  with  Quintius,  who  having 
acquainted  the  confederates  with  his  propofals,  not  one  approved 
them  ;  and  they  were  upon  the  point  of  breaking  off  the  confer¬ 
ence,  when  Philip  defired  that  the  decifion  might  be  fufpended 
till  the  next  day  ;  promifing  that  he  himfelf  would  comply,  in 
cafe  it  were  not  in  his  power  to  bring  them  into  his  opinion.  At 
their  next  meeting,  he  earneftly  entreated  Quintius  and  the  allies 
not  to  oppofe  a  peace  ;  promifing  either  to  agree  to  it  on  the  con¬ 
ditions  which  he  himfelf  Ihould  prefcribe,  or  accept  of  fuch  as 
‘the  fenate  might  require.  They  could  not  refufe  fo  reafonable 
a  demand  ;  and  accordingly  a  truce  was  agreed,  but  on  con¬ 
dition  that  his  troops  Ihould  immediately  leave  Phocis  and  Lo« 
'cris.  After  this,  the  feveral  parties  fent  ambaffadors  to  Rome. 

Being  arrived  there,  thofe  of  the  allies  were  heard  firft.  They 
inveighed  heavily  againft  Philip  upon  feveral  accounts  ;  but  they 
endeavoured  particularly  to  prove,  by  the  fituation  of  the  places, 
that  in  cafe  he  fliould  continue  poffefied  of  Demetrias  in  Thef- 
faly,  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  Corinth  in  Achaia  (cities  which  he 
himfelf  juftly,  though  in folently,  calls  the  (hackles  of  Greece), 
it  would  be  impoffible  for  that  country  to  enjoy  its  liberty.  The 
king’s  ambaffadors  were  afterwards  called  in.  As  they  opened 
with  a  fubjedl  that  would  have  fpun  to  a  great  length,  they  were 
interrupted,  and  a/ked  at  once,  whether  they  would  give  up  the 
three  cities  in  queilion  ?  Having  anfwered,  that  no  orders  or  in- 
ftrudtions  had  been  given  them  on  that  head,  they  were  fent  back, 
without  being  gratified  in  a  fingle  demand.  It  was  left  to  the 
option  of  Quintius,  either  to  conclude  a  peace  or  carry  on  the 
war.  By  this  he  perceived  that  the  fenate  would  not  be  diflatis- 
tied  at  the  latter  ;  and  he  himfelf  was  much  better  pleafed  to 
put  an  end  to  the  war  by  a  victory,  than  by  a  treaty  of  peace. 

_  *  Erat  dicacior  nature  qoam  regem  decet,  e:  ne  inter  feria  quidem  rifu  fa- 
tis  temperanj,  lav. 
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He  therefore  would  not  agree  to  an  interview  with  Philip, 
and  fent  to  acquaint  him,  that  hereafter  he  would  never  agree 
to  any  propofals  he  might  offer  with  regard  to  peace,  if  he  did 
not  engage  by  way  of  preliminary  entirely  to  quit  Greece. 

*  Philip  was  now  firmly  refolved  to  make  the  neceffary  pre¬ 
parations  for  war.  As  it  would  be  difficult  for  him  to  preferve 
the  cities  of  Achaia,  through  their  great  diftance  from  his  here¬ 
ditary  dominions,  he  delivered  up  Argos  to  Nabis,  tyrant  of 
Sparta,  but  only  as  a  trull,  which  he  was  to  furrender  back  to 
him  in  cafe  he  fhould  be  victorious  in  this  war  ;  but  if  things 
fhould  fall  out  otherwife,  he  then  was  to  poffefs  it  as  his  own. 
The  tyrant  accepting  the  conditions,  was  brought  in  the  night 
into  the  city.  Immediately  the  houfes  and  poffeffions  of  fuch 
of  the  chiefs  as  had  fled  were  plundered  ;  and  thofe  who  flaid 
behind  were  robbed  of  all  their  gold  and  filver,  and  taxed  in  very 
heavy  fums.  Thofe  who  gave  their  money  readily  and  cheerful¬ 
ly,  were  not  molefled  ;  but  fuch  as  were  either  fufpecfted  to  con¬ 
ceal  their  riches,  or  difcovered  only  part  of  them,  were  cruelly 
whipped  with  rods  like  fo  many  Haves,  and  treated  with  the  ut- 
noft  indignity.  Nabis  having  fummoned  the  affembly,  the  firft 
decree  he  enadled  was  for  abolilhing  of  debts  ;  and  the  fecond, 
for  dividing  the  lands  equally  among  the  citizens.  This  is  the 
double  bait  generally  hung  out,  to  win  the  affections  of  the  com¬ 
mon  people,  and  exafperate  them  againft  the  rich. 

The  tyrant  foon  forgot  from  whom,  and  on  what  condition, 
Ke  held  the  city.  He  fent  ambaffadors  to  Quintius  and  to  At- 
talus,  to  acquaint  them  that  he  was  mailer  of  Argos,  and  to 
invite  them  to  an  interview,  in  which  he  hoped  that  they  would 
agree,  without  difficulty,  to  fuch  conditions  of  a  treaty  as  he 
was  defirous  of  concluding  with  them.  His  propoial  was  ac¬ 
cepted  :  in  confequence  of  which  the  proconful  and  the  king 
had  an  interview  with  him  near  Argos  ;  a  llep  which  feemed 
very  unbecoming  both.  In  this  meeting  the  Romans  infilled 
that  Nabis  fhould  furnilh  them  with  troops,  and  difeontinue  the 
war  with  the  Achseans.  The  tyrant  agreed  to  the  tirft  article, 
but  would  confent  only  to  a  four  months’  truce  with  the  Achae- 
ans.  The  treaty  was  concluded  on  thefe  conditions.  This  al¬ 
liance  with  fuch  a  tyrant  as  Nabis,  fo  infamous  for  his  injuftice 
and  cruelty,  reflects  difhonour  on  the  Romans  ;  but  in  war,  fob 
diers  think  themfelves  allowed  to  take  all  advantages,  at  the  ex¬ 
pence  even  of  honour  and  equity. 

Nabis,  after  putting  a  llrong  gartifon  into  Argos,  had  plunder- 


•  Liv.  1,  iii.  a,  38—40.  Plut,  in  Flamin.  p,  37?. 
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ed  all  the  men,  and  difpoffeffed  them  of  all  their  riches:  a  little  af¬ 
ter,  he  fent  his  wile  thither,  to  ufe  the  ladies  in  the  fame  manner. 
Accordingly,  file  fent  for  the  women  of  the  greatefi.  dillindlion, 
either  feparately  or  in  company  ;  when,  partly  by  civility,  and 
partly  by  threats,  (he  extorted  from  them  at  different  times, 
not  only  all  their  gold,  but  alfo  their  richeft  clothes,  their 
mod  valuable  moveables,  and  all  their  precious  ftones  and  jewels. 

*  When  the  fpring  was  come  (for  the  incidents  I  have  here 
related  happened  in  the  winter),  Quintius  and  Attalus  refolved, 
if  poffible,  to  fecure  the  alliance  of  the  Boeotians,  which  till 
then  had  been  uncertain  and  wavering.  In  this  view  they  went, 
with  foir.e  ambaffadors  of  the  confederates,  to  Thebes,  which 
was  the  capital  of  the  country,  and  the  place  where  the  com¬ 
mon  affembly  met.  They  were  fecretly  favoured  and  fupported 
by  Antiphiius  the  chief  magiftrate.  The  Bceotians  thought 
at  nrft  that  they  had  come  without  forces,  and  unguarded;  but 
were  greatly  forprifed  when  they  faw  Quintius  followed  by  a 
confiderable  detachment  of  troops,  whence  they  immediately 
judged,  that  things  would  be  carried  on  in  an  arbitrary  man¬ 
ner  in  the  affembly.  It  was  fummoned  to  meet  on  the  morrow. 
•However,  they  concealed  their  grief  and  furprife  ;  and  indeed 
it  would  have  been  of  no  ufe,  and  even  dangerous,  to  have  dif- 
covered  them. 

Attalus  fpoke  firft,  and  expatiated  on  the  fervices  which  his 
anceftors  and  himfelf  had  done  all  Greece,  and  the  republic  of 
the  Boeotians  in  particular.  Being  hurried  away  by  his  zeal 
-for  the  Romans,  and  fpeaking  with  greater  vehemence  than 
Xuited  his  age,  he  fell  down  in  the  midft  of  his  fpeech,  and  feem- 
ed  half  dead  ;  fo  that  they  were  forced  to  carry  him  out  of  the 
■alTembly,  which  interrupted  their  deliberations  for  fome  time. 
Arillhenes,  captain-general  of  the  Achteans,  fpoke  next ;  and 
after  him  Quintius,  who  did  not  fpeak  much,  and  laid  greater 
ftrefs  on  the  fidelity  of  the  Romans,  than  on  their  power  or 
arms.  Afterwards  the  votes  were  taken,  when  an  alliance  with 
the  Romans  was  unanimoufly  refolved  upon  ;  no  one  daring  to 
oppofe,  or  fpeak  againft  it. 

As  Attalus’  diforder  did  not  feem  dangerous,  Quintius  left 
him  at  Thebes,  and  returned  to  Elatea  ;  highly  fatisfied  with 
the  double  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  Achaeans  and 
Bceotians,  which  entirely  fecured  him  behind,  and  gave  him  an 
opportunity  of  employing  his  whole  attention  and  efforts  on  the 
fide  of  Macedonia. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  I, 
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*  As  foon  as  Attalus  had  recovered  a  little  flrength,  he  was 
carried  to  Pergamus,  where  he  died  foon  after,  aged  72  years, 
of  which  he  had  reigned  44.  Polybius  obferves,  that  Attains 
did  not  imitate  moft  great  men,  to  whom  great  riches  are  gene¬ 
rally  the  occafion  of  plunging  into  vices  and  irregularities  of 
every  kind.  His  generous  and  munificent  ufe  of  riches,  direct¬ 
ed  and  tempered  by  prudence,  gave  him  an  opportunity  of  en- 
larging  his  dominions,  and  of  adorning  himfelf  with  the  title 
of  King.  He  imagined  he  was  rich,  only  that  he  might  do 
good  to  others,  and  thought  that  he  put  out  his  money  at  a 
high  and  very  lawful  intereft,  in  expending  it  in  a£ls  of  bounty, 
and  in  purchafing  friends.  Pie  governed  his  fubjeCts  with  the 
itri&eft  juftice,  and  always  obferved  his  engagements  inviolably 
with  his  allies.  Pie  was  a  generous  friend,  a  tender  hufband, 
an  affectionate  father,  and  perfectly  difcharged  ali  the  duties 
of  a- king  and  of  a  private  man.  He  left  four  fons,  Eumenes, 
Attalus,  Phileteres,  and  Athenseus,  of  whom  we  fhall  have  oc- 
cafion  to  fpeak  in  the  fequel. 

p  The  armies  on  both  fides  had  fet  out  upon  their  march,  in 
•order  to  terminate  the  war  by  a  battle.  The  forces  were  pretty 
equal  on  both  fides,  and  each  confided  of  about  25  or  26,000 
men.  Quintius  advanced  into  Theffaly,  where  he  was  informed 
the  enemy  were  alfo  arrived  ;  but  being  unable  to  difcover  ex¬ 
actly  the  place  where  they  were  encamped,  he  commanded  his 
foldiers  to  cut  flakes,  in  order  to  make  ufe  of  them  upon  oc- 
cafion. 

Here  Polybius  and  Livy,  who  frequqptly  copies  him,  fhow 
the  different  manner  in  w'hich  the  Greeks  and  Romans  ufed  the 
Rakes  with  which  they  fortified  their  camp.  Among  the  for¬ 
mer,  the  beft  flakes  were  thofe  round  whofe  trunk  a  greater 
number  of  branches  were  fpread,  which  made  them  fo  much  the 
heavier :  befides,  as  the  arms  of  the  Grecian  foldiers  were  fo 
ponderous  that  they  could  fcarce  carry  them,  they  confequently 
could  not  eafily  carry  flakes  at  the  fame  time.  Now  the  Ro¬ 
mans  did  not  leave  above  three,  or  at  mofl  four  branches  to 
each  flake  they  cut,  and  all  of  them  on  the  fame  fide.  In  this 
manner  the  foldier  was  able  to  carry  two  or  three  of  them, 
when  tied  together,  and  efpecially  as  he  was  not  incommoded 
with  his  arms;  his  buckler  being  thrown  over  his  fhoulder,  and. 
having  only  two  or  three  javelins  in  his  hand. 

*  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  21.  Polyb.  in  Excerpt,  p.  ior,  102. 

•fPolyb.  1  xvii.  p.  754 — 762.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii,  n.  3.  11.  Pint,  in  Fhmin.  p. 
37a>373*  Juftin.  1.  xxx.  c.  4. 
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Further,  the  latter  kind  of  (lakes  do  much  greater  fervice. 
Thofe  of  the  Greeks  might  very  eafily  be  pulled  up.  As  this 
flake,  whofe  trunk  was  large,  was  fmgle  and.  detached  from  the 
rdt ;  and  beiides,  as  the  branches  of  it  were  ftrong  and  many  ia 
number,  two  or  three  foldiers  could  eafily  pull  it  out,  and  by 
that  means  open  a  way  to  enter  the  camp  ;  not  to  mention  that 
all  the  (lakes  near  it  mu(l  neceffarily  have  been  loofened,  be- 
caufe  their  branches  were  too  (hort  to  interweave  one  with  the 
other.  But  it  was  not  fo  with  the  (lakes  cut  by  the  Romans  ; 
their  branches  'being  fo  clofely  interwoven,  that  it  was  fcarce 
pofiible  to  difcover  the  (lake  to  which  they  belonged.  Nor 
could  any  man  pull  up  thofe  (lakes  by  thrufting  his  hand  into 
the  branches,  which  were  fo  clofely  intwined  that  no  vacant 
place  was  left ;  befides  which,  all  the  ends  of  them  were  (harp- 
pointed.  But  though  any  hold  could  have  been  laid  on  them, 
yet  the  foot  could  not  eafily  be  removed,  for  two  reafons;  firlt, 
becaufe  it  was  driven  fo  deep  into  the  ground  that  there  was 
no  moving  it;  and  fecondly,  becaufe  the  branches  were  fo  clofely 
interwoven,  that  it  was  impoff.ble  to  pull  up  one,  without  for¬ 
cing  away  feveral  others  at  the  fame  time.  Though  two  or  three 
men  put  their  whole  (Irength  to  them,  it  yet  was  impoffible  for 
them  to  force  the  (lakes  away  ;  and  yet,  whenever  by  (haking 
and  moving  them  about,  they  at  lad  were  forced  out  of  their 
places,  dill  the  opening  made  in  that  manner  was  almod  imper¬ 
ceptible.  Thus  this  kind  of  (lakes  was  preferable,  on  three 
accounts,  to  thofe  of  the  Greeks:  they  were  to  be  had  every¬ 
where,  could  be  carried  with  eafe,  and  were  a  drong  palifade 
1  to  a  camp. 

Thefe  fort  of  digreffions,  made  by  fo  great  a  mailer  as  Po¬ 
lybius,  which  turn  on  the  ufages  and  praAice  of  war,  commonly 
pleafe  perfons  of  the  military  profeffion,  to  whom  they  may 
furnifii  uleful  hints  ;  and,  in  my  opinion,  I  ought  to  negleA 
nothing  that  may  conduce  to  the  public  utility. 

After  the  general  had  taken  the  precautions  above  mention¬ 
ed,  be  marched  out  at  the  head  of  all  his  forces.  After  a  few 
(kirmifhes,  in  which  the  ^Etclian  cavalry  fignahzed  thtmfelves, 
and  were  always  viAorious,  the  two  armies  halted  near  Scot n fa. 
Exceeding  heavy  rains,  attended  with  thunder,  having  fallea 
the  night  before,  the  next  day  was  fo  cloudy  and  dark,  that 
a  man  couid  fcarce  fee  two  paces  before  him.  Philip  then  de¬ 
tached  a  body  of  troops,  commanding  them  to  feize  upon  the 
fummit  of  the  hills  called  Cynofcephale,  which  fc-parated  his 
camp  from  that  of  the  Romans.  Quintitrs  alfo  detached  teo 
Xquadrons  of  horfe,  and  about  1000  light-armed  troops,  to  re.- 
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connoitre  the  enemy,  and  at  the  fame  time  diYe&ed  them  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  to  beware  of  ambufcades,  as  the  weather  was  fo 
very  gloomy.  This  detachment  met  that  of  the  Macedonians 
•which  had  feized  the  eminences.  At  firft,  both  parties  were  a 
little  furprifed  at  meeting,  and  afterwards  began  to  flcirmifh. 
Each  party  fent  advice  to  the  general  of  what  was  doing.  The 
Romans  being  not  very  able  to  oppofe  the  enemy,  difpatched  a 
courier  to  defire  a  reinforcement.  Quintius  immediately  fent 
Archidamus  and  Eupolemus,  both  jEtolians  ;  and  with  them 
two  tribunes,  each  of  whom  commanded  1000  men,  with  500 
horfe,  which  joining  the  former,  foon  changed  the  face  of  the 
engagement.  The  Macedonians  behaved  valiantly  enough  ;  but 
being  opprefied  with  the  weight  of  their  arms,  they  fled  to  the 
hills,  and  from  thence  fent  to  the  king  for  fuccour. 

Philip,  who  had  detached  a  party  of  his  foldiers  for  forage, 
being  informed  of  the  danger  his  firft  troops  were  in,  and  the 
Iky  beginning  to  clear  up,  difpatched  Heraclides,  who  com¬ 
manded  the  Theffalian  cavalry,  Leo,  who  commanded  that  of 
Macedonia,  and  Athenagoras,  under  whom  were  all  the  hired 
foldiers,  thofe  of  Thrace  excepted.  When  this  reinforcement 
joined  the  firft  detachment,  the  courage  of  the  Macedonians  re¬ 
vived,  and  they  returned  to  the  charge,  and  drove  the  Romans 
from  the  hills.  They  even  would  have  gained  a  complete  vic¬ 
tory,  had  it  not  been  for  the  refiftance  made  by  the  iEtolian 
cavalry,  who  fought  with  aftoniftu’ng  courage  and  intrepidity. 
Thefe  were  the  beft  foldiers  among  the  Greeks,  and  were  par¬ 
ticularly  famous  for  fkirmifties  and  fingle  combats.  Thefe  fo 
well  fuftained  the  impetuous  charge  of  the  Macedonians,  that 
had  it  not  been  for  their  bravery,  the  Romans  would  have  been 
repulfed  into  the  valley.  At  fome  diftance  from  the  enemy,  they 
took  breath  a  little,  and  afterwards  returned  to  the  charge. 

C@uriers  came  every  moment  to  inform  Philip,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  were  terrified  and  fled,  and  that  the  time  was  come  for 
defeating  them  entirely.  Philip  was  not  pleaftd  either  with  the 
place  or  the  weather,  but  could  not  refufe  himfelf  either  to  the 
repeated  ftiouts  or  entreaties  of  his  foldiers,  who  bcfought  him 
to  lead  them  on  to  battle  ;  and  accordingly  he  marched  them 
cut  of  his  intrenchments.  The  proconful  did  the  fame,  and 
drew  up  his  foldiers  in  order  of  battle. 

The  leaders  on  each  fide,  in  this  inftant  which  was  going  to 
determine  their  fate,  animated  their  troops  by  all  the  moth  af¬ 
fecting  motives.  Philip  reprefented  to  his  foldiers,  the  Perfians, 
Battrians,  Indians,  in  a  word,  all  Afia  and  the  whole  Eaft,  fub- 
dued  by  their  victorious  arms  j  adding,  that  they  ought  to  be¬ 
have  I 
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have  with  the  greater  courage,  as  they  were  now  to  fight,  not  for 
fovereignty,  but  for  liberty,  which,  to  valiant  minds,  is  more  dear 
and  valuable  than  the  empire  of  the  univerfe.  As  to  the  procon- 
ful,  he  put  his  foldiers  in  mind  of  the  victories  they  had  fo  late* 
ly  gained  :  on  one  fide,  Sicily  and  Carthage  ;  on  the  other,  Italy 
and  Spain,  fubdued  by  the  Romans  ;  and  to  fay  all  in  a  word, 
Hannibal,  the  great  Hannibal,  certainly  equal,  if  not  fuperior 
to  Alexander,  driven  out  of  Italy  by  their  triumphant  arms;  and 
(which  ought  to  roufe  their  courage  the  more)  Philip,  whom 
they  now  were  going  to  engage,  defeated  more  than  once,  and 
obliged  to  fly  before  them. 

Fired  by  thefe  fpeeches,  the  foldiers,  who,  on  one  fide,  call¬ 
ed  themfelves  vidlors  of  the  Eaft  ;  and  on  the  other,  conquerors 
of  the  Weft  ;  the  former,  fired  with  the  glorious  atchievements 
of  their  anceftors  ;  and  the  latter,  proud  of  the  trophies  and  the 
victories  they  had  fo  lately  gained  ;  prepared  on  each  fide  for 
battle.  Flamininus,  having  commanded  the  right  wing  not  to 
move  from  its  poll:,  placed  the  elephants  in  the  front  of  this 
wing  ;  and  marching  with  an  haughty  and  intrepid  air,  led  on 
the  left  wing  againft  the  enemy  in  perfon.  And  now  the  (kir- 
milhers  feeing  themfelves  -fupported  by  the  legions,  return  to 
the  charge,  and  begin  the  attack. 

Philip,  with  his  light-armed  troops,  and  the  right  wing  of  his 
phalanx,  haftens  towards  the  mountains  ;  commanding  Nicanor 
to  march  the  reft  of  the  army  immediately  after  him.  When 
he  approached  the  Roman  camp,  and  found  his  light-armed 
troops  engaged,  he  was  exceedingly  pleafed  at  the  fight.  How¬ 
ever,  not  long  after  feeing  them  give  way,  and  in  exceeding  want 
of  fupport,  he  was  obliged  to  fuftain  them,  and  engage  in  a  ge- 
.reral  battle,  though  the  greateft  part  of  his  phalanx  was  ft  ill 
upon  their  march  towards  the  hills  where  he  then  was.  In  the 
mean  time  he  receives  fnch  of  his  troops  as  had  been  repulfed  ; 
polls  them,  whether  horfe  or  foot,  on  his  right  wing;  and  com¬ 
mands  the  light-armed  foldiers  and  the  phalanx  to  double  their 
files,  and  to  keep  their  ranks  clofe  on  the  light. 

This  being  done,  as  the  Romans  were  near,  he  commands 
the  phalanx  to  march  towards  them  with  their  pikes  prefented, 
and  the  light-armed  to  extend  beyond  them  on  the  right  and 
left.  Quintius  had  alfo,  at  the  fame  time,  received  into  his  in¬ 
tervals  thofe  who  had  begun  the  fight,  and  he  charged  the  Ma¬ 
cedonians.  The  onfet  being  begun,  each  fide  fet  up  the  moll 
dreadful  cries.  Philip’s  right  wing  had  vifibly  all  the  advantage; 
for,  charging  impetuoufly  from  thofe  hills  with  his  phalanx  'on 
the  Romans,  the  latter  could  not  fuftain  the  Ihock  of  troops  fo 

well 
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Well  clofed  and  covered  with  their  fhields,  and  an  impenetrable 
front  of  pikes.  The  Romans  were  obliged  to  give  way. 

But  it  was  different  with  regard  to  Philip’s  left  wing,  which 
was  but  juit  arrived.  As  its  ranks  were  broke  and  feparated  by 
the  hillocs  and  uneven  ground,  Quintius  flew  to  his  right  wing., 
and  charged  vigoroufly  the  left  wing  of  the  Macedonians;  per- 
fuaded,  that  if  he  could  but  break  it,  and  put  it  in  diforder,  it 
would  draw  after  it  the  other  wing,  although  victorious.  The 
event  anl'wered  his  expectation.  As  this  wing,  on  account  of 
the  unevennefs  and  ruggednefs  of  the  ground,  could  not  keep 
in  the  form  of  a  phalanx,  nor  double  its  ranks  to  give  depth  to 
that  order  of  battle,  in  which  its  whole  ftrength  confills,  it  was 
entirely  defeated. 

On  this  occafion  a  tribune,  who  had  not  above  20  companies 
under  him,  made  a  movement  that  contributed  very  much  to  the 
victory.  Obferving  that  Philip,  who  was  at  a  great  diftance 
from  the  red  of  the  army,  charged  the  left  wing  of  the  Romans 
with  vigour,  he  leaves  the  right  where  he  was,  it  not  being  in 
want  of  fupport,  and  confidering  the  prefent  difpofition  of  the 
armies,  conlulting  only  his  own  reafon,  he  marches  towards 
the  phalanx  of  the  enemy’s  right  wing,  and  charges  them  in 
the  rear  with  all  his  troops.  The  phalanx,  on  account  of  the 
prodigious  length  of  the  pikes,  and  the  cloftnefs  of  its  ranks, 
cannot  face  about  to  the  rear,  nor  fight  man  to  man.  The 
tribune  breaks  into  it,  killing  all  before  him  as  he  advanced  ; 
and  the  Macedonians,  not  being  able  to  defend  themfelves,  throw 
down  their  arms,  and  fly.  What  increafed  the  flaughler  was, 
that  the  Romans  who  had  given  way,  having  rallied,  were  re¬ 
turned  to  attack  the  phalanx  in  front  at  the  fame  time. 

Philip,  judging  at  firit  of  the  reft  of  the  battle,  from  the  ad¬ 
vantage  he  had  obtained  in  his  wing,  affured  himfelf  of  a  com¬ 
plete  victory  :  but  when  he  faw  his  foldiers  throw  down  their 
arms,  and  the  Romans  pouring  upon  them  from  behind,  he 
drew  off  with  a  body  of  troops  to  fome  diftance  from  the  field 
of  battle,  and  from  thence  took  a  furvey  of  the  whole  engage¬ 
ment;  but  perceiving  that  the  Romans,  who  pmfued  his  left 
wing,  extended  almoft  to  the  fumrnit  of  the  mountains,  be  got 
together  all  the  Thracians  and  Macedonians  he  could  affcmble, 
and  endeavoured  to  fave  himfelf  by  flight. 

After  the  battle,  in  every  part  of  which  viCfory  had  declared 
for  the  Romans,  Philip  retired  to  Tempe,  where  he  halted  to 
wait  for  thofe  who  had  efcaped  the  defeat.  He  had  been  fo 
prudent  as  to  fend  orders  to  L ariffa  to  burn  all  bis  papers,  that 
the  Romans  might  not  have  an  opportunity  of  drltreffing  any 
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or  his  friends.  The  Romans  purfued  for  f>me  time  tbofe  who 
fled.  The  jEtolians  were  accufed  of  having  occafioned  Philip’s 
efcape  ;  for  they  amufed  themfelves  in  plundering  his  camp, 
whilft  the  Romans  were  employed  in  purfuing  the  enemy,  fo 
that  when  they  returned  they  found  almoil  nothing  in  it.  They 
reproached  them  at  firft  on  that  account,  and  afterwards  quar¬ 
relled  outright,  each  fide  loading  the  other  with  the  groffeft  in- 
fults.  On  the  morrow,  after  having  got  together  the  prifoners 
and  the  reft  of  the  fpoils,  they  marched  towards  Lariffa.  The 
Romans  loft  about  700  men  in  this  battle,  and  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  13,000,  whereof  8000  died  in  the  field,  and  5000  were 
taken  prifoners.  Thus  ended  the  battle  of  Cynofcephale. 

The  iEtolians  had  certainly  fignalized  themfelves  in  this  bat¬ 
tle,  and  contributed  very  much  to  the  viftory  :  but  then  they 
were  fo  vain,  or  rather  infolent,  as  to  afcribe  the  fuccefs  of  it 
entirely  to  themfelves ;  declaring,  without  referve  or  modefty, 
that  they  were  far  better  foldiers  than  the  Romans ;  and  fpread 
this  report  throughout  all  Greece.  Quintius,  vrho  was  already 
offended  at  them  for  their  greedy  impatience  in  feizing  the 
plunder  without  waiting  for  the  Romans,  was  ftill  more  enraged 
at  them  for  their  infolent  reports  in  regard  to  their  fuperior  va¬ 
lour.  From  that  time  he  behaved  with  great  coldnefs  towards 
them,  and  never  informed  them  of  any  thing  relating  to  public 
affairs,  affefling  to  humble  their  pride  on  all  occafions. 

Thefe  reports  feem  to  have  made  too  ftrong  an  impreflion 
on  Quintius,  who  ought,  in  prudence,  to  have  a&ed  with  more 
tendernefs  and  caution  in  regard  to  allies  fo  ufeful  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans  ;  for  by  thus  alienating  their  affedlion,  he  paved  the  way, 
at  a  diftance,  for  that  open  defection,  to  which  the  refentment 
of  the  .Etolians  afterwards  carried  them.  But  had  he  diffem- 
bled  wifely  ;  had  he  fhut  his  eyes  and  ears  to  many  things,  and 
appeared  fometimes  ignorant  of  what  the  iEtolians  might  fay 
or  do  improperly,  he  might  perhaps  have  remedied  every  thing. 

Some  days  after  the  battle,  Philip  fent  ambaffadors  to  Flami- 
ninus,  who  was  at  Lariffa,  upon  pretence  of  defiring  a  truce  for 
burying  the  dead,  but  in  reality  to  obtain  an  interview  with 
him.  The  proconful  agreed  to  both  requefts,  and  was  fo  po¬ 
lite  as  to  bid  the  meffenger  tell  the  king,  “  That  he  defired  him 
“  not  to  defpond.”  The  iEtolians  were  highly  offended  at 
this  meffage.  As  thefe  people  were  not  well  acquainted  with 
the  chara&er  of  the  Romans,  and  judged  of  theirs  from  their 
own,  they  imagined  that  Flamininus  would  not  have  appeared 
favourable  to  Philip,  if  the  latter  had  not  corrupted  him  by 
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bribes  ;  and  they  were  not  alhamed  to  fpread  fuch  reports 
among  the  allies. 

The  Roman  general  fet  out,  with  the  confederates,  for  the 
entrance  to  Tempe,  which  was  the  appointed  rendezvous.  He 
affembled  them  before  the  king  arrived,  to  inquire  what  they 
thought  of  the  conditions  of  peace.  Amynander,  king  of 
Achamania,  who  fpoke  in  the  name  of  the  reil,  faid,  that  fuch 
a  treaty  ought  to  be  concluded,  as  might  enable  Greece  to 
preferve  peace  and  liberty,  even  in  the  abfence  of  the  Ro» 
mans. 

Alexander  the  iEtolian  fpoke  next,  and  faid,  That  if  the  pro- 
conful  imagined,  that  in  concluding  a  peace  with  Philip,  he 
fhotild  procure  a  folid  peace  for  the  Romans,  or  lading  liberty 
for  the  Greeks,  he  was  greatly  millaken  :  that  the  only  way  to 
put  an  end  to  the  Macedonian  war,  would  be  to  drive  Philip 
out  of  his  kingdom  ;  and  that  this  might  be  very  eafily  effected, 
provided  he  would  take  the  advantage  of  the  prefeut  occafion. 
After  corroborating  what  he  had  advanced  with  feveral  reafons, 
be  fat  down. 

Qninlius,  addreffing  himfelf  to  Alexander:  “You  do  not 
“  know/’  fays  he,  “  either  the  character  of  the  Romans,  my 
“  views,  or  the  intereft  of  Greece.  It  is  not  ufual  with  the 
“  Romans,  after  they  have  engaged  in  war  with  a  king,  or  other 
“  power,  to  ruin  him  entirely  ;  and  of  this  Hannibal  and  the 
“  Carthaginians  are  a  manifeft  proof.  As  to  myfelf,  I  never 
“  intended  to  make  an  irreconcilable  war  again!!  Philip,  but 
“  was  inclined  to  grant  him  a  peace,  whenever  he  fhould  yield 
“  to  the  conditions  that  fhould  be  preferibed  him.  You  your- 
“  felves,  ALtolians,  in  the  affemblits  which  were  held  for  that 
“  purpofe,  never  once  mentioned  depriving  Philip  of  his  king* 
“  dom.  Should  vidlory  infpire  us  with  fuch  a  defign  ?  How 
“  fhameful  were  fuch  fentiments  ?  When  an  enemy  attacks  11s 
“  in  the  field,  it  is  our  bufinefs  to  repel  him  with  bravery  and 
“  liaughtinefs  :  but  when  he  is  fallen,  it  is  the  du' y  of  the 
“  vidtor  to  ihow  moderation,  gentlenefs,  and  humanity.  With. 
“  regard  to  the  Greeks,  it  is  their  intereli,  I  confefs,  that  the 
“  kingdom  of  Macedonia  fhould  be  lefs  powerful  that  formerly; 
“  but  it  no  lefs  concerns  their  welfare,  that  it  fhould  not  be 
“  entirely  deffroyed.  That  kingdom  ierves  them  as  a  barrier 
“  again!!  the  T  hracians  and  Gauls  *,  who,  were  they  not 
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**  ehecked  by  it,  would  certainly  fall  heavy  upon  Greece,  as 
“  they  have  frequently  done  before.” 

Flamininus  concluded  with  declaring,  that  his  opinion,  and 
that  of  the  council  were,  that  if  Philip  would  promife  to  obferve 
faithfully  all  the  conditions  which  the  allies  had  formerly  pre- 
fcribed,  that  then  a  peace  fhould  be  granted  him,  after  having 
confulted  the  fenate  about  it ;  and  that  the  iEtolians  might 
form  whatever- refolutions  they  pleafed  on  this  occafion.  Phi- 
neas,  prsetor  of  the  iEtolians,  having  reprefented,  in  very  ftrong 
terms,  that  Philip,  if  he  fhould  efcape  the  prefent  danger,  would 
foon  form  new  projects,  and  light  up  a  frefh  war  :  “  I  fhall  take 
“  care  of  that,”  replied  the  proconful,  “  and  fhall  take  effectual 
“  methods  to  put  it  out  of  his  power  to  undertake  any  thing 
**  againft  us.” 


The  next  day  Philip  arrived  at  the  place  appointed  for  the 
conference  ;  and  three  days  after,  the  council  being  met  again, 
be  came  into  it,  and  fpoke  with  io  much  prudence  and  wifdom, 
as  foftened  the  whole  affembly.  He  declared  that  he  would: 
accept,  and  execute  whatever  conditions  the  Romans  and  the 
allies  fhould  prefcribe  ;  and  that  with  regard  to  every  thing 
elfe,  he  would  rely  entirely  on  the  difcretion  of  the  fenate. 
Upon  thefe  words  the  whole  council  were  filent ;  only  Phineas. 
the  iEtohan  ftarted  fome  difficulties,  which  were  altogether  im¬ 
proper,  and  for  that  reafon  entirely  difregarded. 

But  what  prompted  Flamininus  to  urge  the  conclufion  of  the 
peace  was,  his  having  advice,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  was  marching  out  of  Syria,  in  order  to  make  an  irruption 
into  Europe.  He  apprehended,  that  Philip  might  think  of 
putting  his  cities  into  a  condition  of  defence,  and  thereby  might 
gain  time.  Beiides,  he  was  fenfible,  that  fhould  another  con¬ 
sul  come  in  his  Head,  all  the  honour  of  that  war  would  be  afcrib- 
ed  to  him.  Thefe  reafons  prevailed  with  him  to  grant  the  king 
a  four  months  truce  ;  whereupon  he  received  400  *  talents  from 
him,  took  Demetrius  his  foil,  and  fome  of  his  friends,  as  hoft- 
ages  ;  and  gave'  him  permiffion  to  fend  to  Rome,  to  receive  fuch 
further  conditions  from  the  fenate  as  they  fhould  prefcribe. 
Matters  being  thus  adjufted,  the  parties  feparated,  after  having 
mutually  promifed,  that  in  cafe  a  peace  fhould  not  be  concluded, 
Flamininus  fhould  return  Philip  the  talents  and  the  hoftages. 
This  being  done,  the  feveral  parties  concerned  fent  deputations 
to  Rome  ;  fome  to  folicit  peace,  and  others  to  throw  obflacles 
•in  its  way. 


*  400,000  French  crowns. 
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*  Whilft  thefe  meafures  were  concerting,  to  bring  about  a  ge¬ 
neral  peace,  fome  expeditions,  of  little  importance,  were  under¬ 
taken  in  feveral  places.  Androfthenes,  who  commanded  under 
the  king  at  Corinth,  had  a  coniiderable  body  of  troops,  confid¬ 
ing  of  above  6000  men  :  he  was  defeated  in  a  battle  by  Nicof- 
tratus,  praetor  of  the  Achasans,  who  came  upon  him  unawares, 
and  attacked  him  at  a  time  when  his  troops  were  ditperfed  up 
and  down  the  plains,  and  plundering  the  country.  The  Acar- 
nanians  were  d  vided  in  their  fentiments  ;  fome  being  for  Fuilip, 
and  others  for  the  Romans.  The  latter  had  laid  liege  to  I-<eu- 
cus.  News  being  brought  of  the  victory  gained  at  Cynofce- 
phale,  the  whole  country  fubmitted  to  the  conquerors.  At  Sie 
fame  time  the  Rhodians  took  Perea,  a  fmall  country  in  Cari3, 
which,  as  they  pretended,  belonged  to  them,  and  had  been  unju Il¬ 
ly  taken  from  them  by  the  Macedonians.  Philip,  on  the  other 
fide,  repulfed  the  Dardanians,  who  had  made  an  inroad  into  hi* 
kingdom,  to  plunder  it  during  the  ill  (late  of  his  affairs.  After 
this  expedition,  the  king  retired  to  Pheffalonica. 

-j-  At  Rome,  the  time  for  the  election  of  confuls  being  come, 
L.  Furius  Purpureo  and  M.  Claudius  Marcellus  were  chofen. 
At  the  fame  time  letters  arrived  from  Qmntius,  containing  the 
particulars  of  his  victory  over  Philip.  They  were  firfl  read  be¬ 
fore  the  fenate,  and  afterwards  to  the  people,  and  public  prayers 
during  five  days  were  ordered,  to  thank  the  gods  for  the  protec¬ 
tion  they  had  granted  the  Romans  in  the  war  againll  Philip. 

Some  days  after,  ambaffadors  arrived  to  treat  of  the  intended 
peace  with  the  king  of  Macedonia.  Phe  affair  was  debated  in  the 
fenate.  Each  of  the  ambaffadors  made  long  fpeeches,  according 
to  his  refpeCtive  views  and  interefts  ;  but,  at  lafl,  the  majority 
were  for  peace.  The  fame  affair  being  brought  before  the  peo¬ 
ple,  Marcellus,  who  paflionately  defired  to  command  the  armies 
in  Greece,  ufed  his  utmoff  endeavours  to  break  the  treaty,  but 
all  to  no  purpofe  ;  for  the  people  approved  of  Flamininus  s  pro- 
pofal,  and  ratified  the  conditions.  Afterwards  the  fenate  ap¬ 
pointed  10  of  the  moll  ill  alt  rious  citizens  to  go  into  Greece,  in 
Order  for  them  to  fettle,  in  conjunction  with  I'lamimnus,  the  af¬ 
fairs  of  that  country,  and  fecure  its  liberties.  In  the  fame  affem- 
bly,  the  Achaeans  defired  to  be  received  as  allies  of  the  people  of 
Rome :  but  that  affair  meeting  with  fome  difficulties,  it  was  re¬ 
ferred  to  the  ten  commiffioners. 


*  JLiv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  14 — 19- 
f  A.  M.  3808.  Ant.  J.  C.  196. 
Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  34,  et  37—19. 
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A.  fedition  bad  broke  out  in  Bceotia,  between  the  partizans  of 
Philip  and  thofe  of  the  Romans,  which  rofe  to  a  great  height. 
Neverthelefs,  it  was  not  attended  with  any  ill  confequences,  th« 
proconful  having  foon  appeafed  it. 

*The  ten  commiffiuners,  who  had  fet  out  from  Rome  to  fet¬ 
tle  the  afFairs  of  Greece,  arrived  foon  in  that  country.  The 
chief  conditions  of  the  treaty  of  peace,  which  they  fettled  in 
concerc  with  Flamininus,  were  as  follow  :  that  all  the  f  other 
cities  of  Greece,  both  in  Afia  and  Europe,  fhould  be  free, 
and  be  governed  by  their  own  laws :  that  Philip,  before  the 
celebration  of  the  Ifthmian  games,  fliould  evacuate  thofe  in 
which  he  then  had  garrifons  :  that  he  fhould  reflore  to  the 
Romans  all  the  prifoners  and  deferters,  and  deliver  up  to  them 
all  the  flips  that  had  decks,  five  feluccas  excepted,  and  the 
galley  having  16  benches  of  oars:  that  he  fhould  pay  1000 
talents  £  ;  one  half  down,  and  the  other  half  in  10  years,  50 
every  year,  by  way  of  tribute.  Among  the  hoftages  required 
of  him,  was  Demetrius  his  fon,  who  accordingly  was  fent  to 
Rome. 

In  this  manner  Flamininus  ended  the  Macedonian  war,  to  the 
great  fatisfadlion  of  the  Greeks,  and  very  happily  for  Rome ; 
for  not  to  mention  Hannibal,  who,  though  vanquifhed,  might 
flill  have  an  opportunity  of  finding  the  Romans  confiderable 
employment,  Antiochus,  feeing  his  power  confiderably  increaf- 
ed  by  his  glorious  exploits,  which  had  acquired  him  the  fur- 
name  of  Great,  had  adtually  refolved  to  carry  his  arms  into 
Europe.  If  therefore  Flamininus,  by  his  great  prudence,  had 
not  forefeen  what  would  come  to  pafs,  and  had  not  fpeedily 
concluded  this  peace  ;  had  the  war  againfl  Antiochus  been 
joined,  in  the  midft  of  Greece,  with  the  war  carrying  on 
againlt  Philip  ;  and  had  the  two  greatcfl  and  moll  powerful 
kings  then  in  the  world,  uniting  their  views  and  intereils,  in¬ 
vaded  Rome  at  the  fame  time  ;  it  is  certain,  the  Romans  would 
have  been  engaged  in  as  many  battles,  and  as  great  dangers  as 
thofe  they  had  been  obliged  to  fuflain  in  the  war  againfl;  Hanni¬ 
bal. 

As  foon  as  this  treaty  of  peace  was  known,  all  Greece,  -SEto- 

*  Polyb  Except.  Legat.  p.  795 — 800.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  n.  30 — 33.  Plut  in 
Flam.  p.  374 — 376.  _ 

f  The  word  other  is  put  here  in  oppofition  to  fuch  of  the  Grecian  cities 
as  were  fubjeft  to  Philip,  part  of  which  only  were  reftored  to  their  liberties, 
becaufe  the  Romans  thought  it  necelTary  to  garrilon  Chalets,  Demetrias,  and 
Corinth. 
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Ila  excepted,  received  the  news  of  it  with  univerfal  joy.  The 
inhabitants  of  the  latter  country  feemed  diffatisfied,  and  in¬ 
veighed  privately  againft  it  among  the  confederates,  affirming, 
that  it  was  nothing  but  empty  words  :  that  the  Greeks  were 
amufed  with  the  name  of  liberty,  with  which  fpecious  term 
the  Romans  covered  their  intereiled  views :  that  they  indeed 
fuffered  the  cities  in  Alia  to  enjoy  their  freedom,  but  that  they 
feemed  to  referve  to  themfelves  thofe  of  Europe,  as  Orea,  Ere- 
tria,  Chalcis,  Demetrias,  and  Corinth  :  that  therefore  Greece, 
itriCtly  fpeaking,  was  not  freed  from  its  chains,  and,  at  moll, 
had  only  changed  its  fovereign. 

Thefe  complaints  made  the  proconful  fo  much  the  more  un- 
cafy,  as  they  were  not  altogether  without  foundation.  The  com- 
miffioners,  purfuant  to  the  inftru&ions  they  had  received  from 
Rome,  advifed  Flamininus  to  reftore  all  the  Greeks  to  their  liber¬ 
ty,  but  to  keep  poffeffion  of  the  cities  of  Corinth,  Chalcis,  and 
Demetrias,  which  were  the  inlets  of  Greece,  and  to  put  ftrong 
garrifons  into  them,  to  prevent  their  being  feized  by  Antiochus, 
He  obtained,  in  the  council,  to  have  Corinth  fet  at  liberty;  but 
it  was  refolved  there,  that  a  ftrong  garrifon  ftiould  be  put  into  the 
citadel,  as  well  as  in  the  two  cities  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias  ; 
and  this  for  a  time  only,  till  they  ftiould  be  entirely  rid  of  their 
fears  with  regard  to  Antiochus. 

It  was  now  the  time  in  which  the  Ifthmian  games  were  to  be 
folemnized ;  and  the  expectation  of  what  was  there  to  be  tranl- 
aCted,  had  drawn  thither  an  incredible  multitude  of  people,  and 
perfons  of  the  higheft  rank.  The  conditions  of  the  treaty  of 
peace,  which  were  not  yet  entirely  made  public,  was  the  topic  of 
all  converfations,  and  various  conftruCtions  were  put  upon  them; 
but  very  few  could  be  perufaded,  that  the  Romans  would  evacu¬ 
ate  all  the  cities  they  had  taken.  All  Greece  was  in  this  uncer¬ 
tainty,  when  the  multitude  being  aflembled  in  the  ftadium  to  fee 
the  games,  a  herald  comes  forward,  and  publifhes  with  a  loud 
voice  :  “  The  fenate  and  people  of  Rome,  and  Titus  Quintius 
*l  the  general,  having  overcome  Philip  and  the  Macedonians,  eafe 
“  and  deliver  from  all  garrifons,  and  taxes,  and  impofts,  the  Co- 
rinthians,  the  Locrians,  the  Phocians,  the  Euboeans,  the 
Phthiot  Achceans,  the  Magneftans,  the  Theffalians,  and  the 
“  Perrhsebians ;  declare  them  free,  and  ordain  that  they  fhall 
be  governed  by  their  refpe&ive  laws  and  utages.’' 

At  thefe  words,  which  many  heard  but  imperfectly,  becaufe 
of  the  noife  that  interrupted  them,  all  the  fpeCfators  were  filled 
with  excefs  of  joy.  They  gazed  upon,  and  queftioned  one  ano¬ 
ther  with  aftoniihment,  and  could  not  believe  either  their  eyes 

or 
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or  ears ;  fo  like  a  dream  was  what  they  then  faw  and  heard.  It 
was  thought  neceffary  for  the  herald  to  repeat  the  proclamation, 
which  was  now  liftened  to  with  the  molt  profound  fiience,  fo  that 
not  a  fingle  word  of  the  decree  was  loft.  But  now  fully  allured 
of  their  happinefs,  they  abandoned  thetnfelves  again  to  the  higheft. 
trapfports  of  joy,  and  broke  into  fuch  loud  and  repeated  acclama¬ 
tions,  that  the  fea  refounded  them  to  a  great  diftance  ;  and  fome 
ravens,  which  happened  to  fly  that  inftant  over  the  affembly,  fell 
down  in  the  ftadium  :  fo  true  it  is,  that  of  ail  the  blefiings  of 
this  life,  none  are  fo  dear  to  mankind  as  liberty  !  The  games  and 
fports  were  hurried  over  with  negledl  and  difregard  ;  for  fo  great 
was  the  general  joy  upon  this  occafion,  that  it  extinguilhed  all 
other  thoughts  and  regards. 

The  games  being  ended,  all  the  people  ran  in  crowds  to  the 
Roman  general ;  and  every  one  being  eager  to  fee  his  deliverer, 
to  falute  him,  to  kifs  his  hand,  and  to  throw  crowns  and  feftoons 
of  flowers  over  him,  he  would  have  run  the  hazard  of  being  pref- 
fed  to  death  by  the  crowd,  had  not  the  vigour  of  his  years  (for 
he  was  not  above  33  years  old),  and  the  joy  which  fo  glorious  a 
day  gave  him,  fuftained  and  enabled  him  to  undergo  the  fatigue 
of  it. 

And  indeed  I  would  alk,  whether  any  mortal  ever  faw  a  mote 
happy  or  more  glorious  day  than  this  was  for  Flamininus  and  the 
Roman  people  ?  What  are  all  the  triumphs  of  the  world  in  com- 
panfon  with  what  we  have  feen  on  this  occafion  ?  Should  we  efti- 
mate  the  value  of  all  the  trophies,  all  the  viftories,  ail  the  con- 
quefts  of  Alexander  and  the  greateft  captains,  how  little  would 
they  appear,  when  oppofed  to  this  Angle  adlion  of  goodnefs,  hu¬ 
manity,  and  juftice  ?  It  is  a  great  misfortune  to  princes,  that 
they  are  not  fo  fenfible  as  they  ought  to  be,  to  fo  refined  a  joy,  to 
fo  afferiting  and  exquifite  a  glory,  as  that  which  arifes  from  doing 
good  to  many. 

The  remembrance  of  fo  delightful  a  day,  and  of  the  invaluable 
blefiing  then  bellowed,  was  for  ever  renewing,  and  for  a  long  time 
the  only  fubjedl  of  converfation  at  all  times  and  in  all  places. 
Every  one  cried,  in  the  higheft  tranfports  of  admiration,  and  a 
kind  of  enthuiiafm,  “  that  there  was  a  people  in  the  World,  who  at 
“  their  own  expence  and  the  hazard  of  their  lives,  engage  in  war 
“  for  the  liberty  of  other  nations  ;  and  that  not  for  their  neigh- 
“  hours  or  people  fituated  on  the  fame  continent,  but  who  crofled 
“  feas,  and  failed  to  diftant  climes,  to'deftroy  and  extirpate  unjuft 
“  power  from  the  earth,  and  to  eftablilh  univerfally,  law,  equity, 
“jmd  juftice  :  that  by  a  fingle  word,  and  the  voice  of  a  herald, 
“  liberty  had  been  reftored  to  all  the  cities  of  Greece  and  Afia: 
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“  that  a  great  foul  only  could  have  formed  fuch  a  defign  ;  but 
that  to  execute  it  was  the  effedt  at  once  of  the  higheft  good  for- 
"  tune,  and  the  mod  confummate  virtue.” 

*  They  call  to  mind  all  the  great  battles  which  Greece  had 
fought  for  the  fake  of  liberty.  “  After  fuftaining  fo  many 
u  wars,”  faid  they,  “  never  was  its  valour  crowned  with  fo  blef- 
“  fed  a  reward  as  when  ftrangers  came  and  took  up  arms  in  its 
,c  defence.  It  was  then,  that  almoft  without  fhedding  a  drop 
'**  of  blood,  or  lofing  fcarce  one  man,  it  acquired  the  greateft 
“  and  nobleft  of  all  prizes  for  which  mankind  can  contend. 
“  Valour  and  prudence  are  rare  at  all  times  ;  but,  of  all  virtues, 
juftice  is  mod  rare.  Agefilaus,  Lyfander,  Nicias,  and  Alci- 
“  blades,  had  great  abilities  for  carrying  on  war,  and  gaining 
!l  battles  both  by  fea  and  land  ;  but  then  it  was  for  themfelves 
i(  and  their  country,  not  for  ftrangers  and  foreigners,  they 
“  fought.  That  height  of  glory  was  referved  for  the  Ro- 
”  mans.” 

Such  were  the  refleftions  the  Greeks  made  on  the  prefent 
date  of  affairs,  and  the  effects  foon  anfwered  the  glorious  pro¬ 
clamation  made  at  the  Ifthmian  games  ;  for  the  commifficners 
feparated,  to  go  and  put  their  decree  in  execution  in  all  the 
cities. 

Flamininus,  being  returned  from  Argos,  was  appointed  pre- 
fident  of  the  Nemsean  games.  He  difcharged  perfectly  well 
all  the  duties  of  that  employment,  and  ufed  his  utmoft  endea¬ 
vours  to  add  to  the  pomp  and  magnificence  of  the  feftival ;  and 
he  alfo  publifhed  by  a  herald  at  thefe  games,  as  he  had  done  at 
all  the  reft,  the  liberty  of  Greece. 

As  he  vifited  the  feveral  cities,  he  eftablilhed  good  ordinances 
in  them,  reformed  law's,  reftored  amity  and  concord  between 
the  citizens,  by  appealing  quarrels  and  {editions,  and  recalling 
the  exiles  ;  infinitely  more  pleafed  with  being  able  by  the  means 
of  perfuafion  to  reconcile  the  Greeks,  and  to  re-eftablifh  unity 
amongft  them,  than  he  bad  been  in  conquering  the  Macedoni¬ 
ans  ;  fo  that  liberty  feemed  the  leaft  of  the  bleffings  they  had 
received  from  him.  And  indeed,  of  what  fervice  would  liberty 
have  been  to  the  Greeks,  had  not  juftice  and  concord  been  re¬ 
ftored  among  them  ?  What  an  example  is  here  for  governors  of 
provinces  !  How  happy  are  the  people  under  magiftratcs  of  this 
character  ! 

It  is  related  that  Xenocrates  the  philofopher,  having  been 
delivered  at  Athens,  by  Lycurgus  the  orator,  out  of  the  hands 


*  Plut.  in  Flarain. 
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of  the  tax-gatherers,  who  were  dragging  him  to  prifon,  in  or¬ 
der  to  make  him  pay  a  fum  which  foreigners  were  obliged  by 
law  to  pay  into  the  public  treafury,  and  meeting  foon  after  the 
fons  of  his  deliverer,  he  faid  to  them,  “  I  repay  with  ufury  the 
“  kindnefs  your  father  did  me  ;  for  I  am  the  caufe  that  all 
“  mankind  praife  him.”  But  the  gratitude  which  the  Greeks 
(howed  Flamininus  and  the  Romans  did  not  terminate  merely 
in  praifing,  but  was  alfo  of  infinite  fervice  to  the  augmentation 
of  their  power,  by  inducing  all  nations  to  confide  in  them,  and 
rely  on  the  faith  of  their  engagements ;  for  they  not  only  re¬ 
ceived  fuch  generals  as  the  Romans  fent  them,  but  requefted 
earneftly  that  they  might  be  fent ;  they  called  them  in,  and 
put  themfelves  into  their  hands  with  joy.  And  not  only  na¬ 
tions  and  cities,  but  princes  and  kings,  who  had  complaints  to 
offer  againfl  the  injuft  ice  of  neighbouring  powers,  had  recourfe 
to  them,  and  put  themfelves  in  a  manner  under  their  fafeguard; 
fo  that,  in  a  fhort  time,  from  an  effedf  of  the  divine  protection, 
to  ufe  Plutarch’s  expreiTion  *,  the  whole  earth  fubmitted  to 
their  empire. 

Cornelius,  one  of  the  commiffioners  who  had  difperfed  them¬ 
felves  up  and  down,  came  to  the  afleinbly  of  the  Greeks  which 
was  held  at  Thermse  f,  a  city  of  ALiolia.  He  there  made  a 
long  fpeech,  to  exhort  the  JEtolians  to  continue  firmly  atcached 
to  the  party  for  whom  they  had  declared,  and  never  to  infringe 
the  alliance  they  had  made  with  the  Romans.  Some  of  the 
principal  iEtolians  complained,  but  with  modefty,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  from  the  victory  they  had  obtained,  did  not  fliow  fo  much 
favour  as  before  to  their  nation.  Others  reproached  him,  but 
in  harfh  and  injurious  terms,  that  had  it  not  been  for  the  iEto- 
lians,  the  Romans  would  neither  have  conquered  Philip,  nor 
have  been  able  to  fet  foot  in  Greece.  Cornelius,  to  prevent  all 
difputes  and  contefls,  which  are  always  of  pernicious  conic  - 
quence,  was  fo  prudent  as  only  to  refer  them  to  the  i'enate,  af- 
furing  them  that  all  poflible  juftice  would  be  done  them.  Ac¬ 
cordingly  they  came  to  that  refoiutioa  j  aaa  thus  ended  the  war 
againit  Philip. 

*  GhS  rvvtifxrrrofilys. 

f  Accordingly  to  Livy,  it  was  at  Thermopylae.  U  is- doubted  whether 
he  has  tranflated  juftly  Polybius  in  this  place  :  ia-1  rn.  tZx  c-Cvi- 

««»•  This  is  faid  of  an  aileuibly  of  iEtolians  in  thechy  of  Theima- ,  which 
is  in  iEtolia. 
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SECTION  IV. 

THE  ROMANS  SEND  AN  EMBASSY  TO  ANTIOCHUS. - CONSPI¬ 
RACY  AGAINST  PTOLEMY. - SCOPAS  PUT  TO  DEATH. 

The  war  of  Macedonia  had  ended  very  fortunately  for  the 
Romans,  who  otherwife  would  have  been  invaded  by  two 
powerful  enemies  at  the  fame  time,  Philip  and  Antiochus  :  for 
it  was  evident,  that  the  Romans  would  foon  be  obliged  to  pro¬ 
claim  waragainft  the  king  of  Syria,  who  enlarged  his  conquefts 
daily,  and  undoubtedly  was  preparing  to  crol's  over  into  Eu¬ 
rope. 

*  After  having  eftablifhed  good  order  in  Coelcfyria  and  Pa- 
leftine,  by  the  alliance  he  had  concluded  with  the  king  of  Egypt,. 
r.nd  poffcffed  himfelf  of  feveral  cities  of  Aha  Minor,  and,  among 
thofe,  of  Ephefus,  he  took  the  moil  proper  meafures  for  the 
luccefs  of  his  defigns,  and  to  give  him  the  poffeffion  of  all  thofe 
kingdoms  which  he  pretended  had  formerly  belonged  to  his  an- 
ceitors. 

Smyrna,  Lampfacus,  and  the  other  Grecian  cities  of  Afia  who 
enjoyed  their  liberty  at  that  time,  feeing  plainly  that  he  intend¬ 
ed  to  bring  them  under  fubjeclion,  reiolved  to  defend  them- 
ielves  :  but  being  unable  to  relift  fo  powerful  an  enemy,  they 
implored  the  Romans  for  protection,  which  was  foon  granted* 
The  Romans  faw  plainly,  that  it  was  their  intereft  to  check  the 
progrefs  of  Anliochus  towards  the  weft,  and  how  fatal  the 
coniequence  would  be,  fhonld  they  fuffer  him  to  extend  his  power 
by  fettling  on  the  coaft  of  Afia,  according  to  the  plan  he  had 
laid  down.  The  Romans  were  therefore  very  glad  of  the  op¬ 
portunity  thofe  free  cities  gave  them  of  oppoling  it,  and  im¬ 
mediately  fent  an  embaffy  to  him. 

Before  the  ambaffadors  had  time  to  reach  Antiochus,  he  had 
already  fent  off  detachments  from  his  army,  which  had  formed 
‘he  lieges  of  Smyrna  and  Lampfacus  That  prince  had  paffed 
the  Hellefpont  in  perfon  with  the  reft  of  it,  and  poffcffed  himfelf 
of  all  the  Thracian  Cherfonefus.  Finding  the  city  of  f  Lyfi- 
tnachia  all  in  ruins,  the  Thracians  having  demolifhed  it  a  few 
years  before,  he  began  to  rebuild  it,  with  the  defign  of  founding 
a  kingdom  there  for  Seleiicus  his  fecond  foil  ;  to  make  ail  the 
country'  round  it  his  dominions,  and  this  city  the  capital  of  a 
new  kingdom. 

*  A.  M.  3808.  Ant.  J  C.  196.  Liv.  I.  xxxiii.  n.  38 — 41.  Polyb; 
1  xvii.  p  769,770.  Appian.  de  bellis  Syr.  p.  86 — 88. 

f  This  city  ftood  on  the  Ifthmus  or  neck  of  the  peninfula. 
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At  the  very  time  that  he  was  revolving  all  thefe  new  projects, 
the  Roman  ambaffadors  arrived  in  Thrace.  They  came  up 
with  him  at  Selymbria,  a  city  of  chat  country,  and  were  attend- 
ed  by  deputies  from  the  Grecian  cities  in  Alia.  In  the  firft 
conferences,  the  whole  palled  in  civilities,  which  appeared  lm- 
cere  ;  but  when  they  proceeded  to  bufinefs,  the  face  of  affairs 
was  foon  changed.  L.  Cornelius,  who  fpoke  on  this  occafion, 
required  Antiochus  to  reftore  to  Ptolemy  the  feveral  cities  in 
Alia  which  he  had  taken  from  him  :  that  he  fhould  evacuate 
all  thofe  which  had  been  poffeffed  by  Philip  ;  it  not  being  juft 
that  he  (hould  reap  the  fruits  of  the  war,  which  the  Romans 
had  carried  on  againft  that  prince  :  and  that  he  Ihould  not  mo¬ 
ld!  fuch  of  the  Grecian  cities  of  Afta  as  enjoyed  their  liberty. 
He  added,  that  the  Romans  were  greatly  furpriftd  at  Antio- 
chus,  for  crofting  into  Europe  with  two  fuch  numerous  armies, 
and  fo  powerful  a  fleet ;  and  for  rebuilding  Lyfimachia,  an 
undertaking  which  could  have  no  other  view  but  to  invade 
them. 

To  all  this  Antiochus  anfwered,  that  Ptolemy  Ihould  have 
full  fatisfadlion  when  his  marriage,  which  was  already  concluded, 
fhould  be  folemnized  :  that  with  regard  to  fuch  Grecian  cities 
as  defired  to  retain  their  liberties,  it  was  from  him,  and  not  from 
the  Romans,  they  were  to  receive  it.  With  refpcdft  to  Lvfi- 
machia,  he  declared,  that  he  rebuilt  it,  with  the  dcfign  of  mak¬ 
ing  it  the  refidence  of  Seleticus  his  fon  ;  that  Thrace  and  the 
Cherfonefus,  which  was  part  of  it,  belonged  to  him  ;  that  they 
had  been  conquered  from  Lytimacbus  by  Seleucus  Nicator,  one 
of  his  aneetlors,  and  that  he  came  thither  as  into  his  own  patri¬ 
mony.  As  to  Afta,  and  the  cities  he  had  taken  there  from  Phi¬ 
lip,  he  knew  not  what  right  the  Romans  could  have  to  them  ; 
and  therefore  he  defired  them  to  interfere  no  further  hvthe  af¬ 
fairs  of  Alia  than  he  did  with  thofe  of  Italy. 

The  Romans  defiring  chat  the  ambaffadors  of  Smyrna  and 
Lampfacu.s  might  be  called  in,  they  accordingly  were  admitted. 
Thele  fpoke  with  fo  much  freedom,  as  incenfed  Antiochus  to 
that  degree,  that  he  cried  in  a  paffion,  that  the  Romans  had  no 
bufinefs  to  judge  of  thofe  affairs.  Upon  this,  the  affembly  broke 
up  in  great  diforder  ;  none  of  the  parties  received  fatisfadlion, 
and  the  whole  feemed  to  make  a  rupture  inevitable. 

During  thefe  negotiations,  a  report  was  fpread  that  Ptolemy 
Epiphanes  was  dead.  Antiochus  immediately  thought  himfelf 
mailer  of  Egypt,  and  accordingly  went  on  board  his  fleet,  in 
order  to  go  and  take  poffeffion  of  it.  He  left  his  fon  Seleu¬ 
cus  at  Lyfimachia  with  the  army,  to  complete  the  projects  he 
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had  formed  with  regard  to  thofe  parts.  He  firft  went  toEphe- 
fus,  where  he  caufed  all  his  (hips  in  that  port  to  join  his  fleet, 
in  order  to  fail  as  foon  as  poffible  for  Egypt.  Arriving  at  Pa- 
tara  in  Lycia,  certain  advice  was  brought,  that  the  report  which 
was  fpread  concerning  Ptolemy’s  death,  was  falfe.  For  this 
reafon  he  changed  his  courfe,  and  made  for  the  ifland  of  Cyprus, 
in  order  to  feize  it ;  but  a  dorm  that  arofe  funk  many  of  his 
(hips,  deftroyed  a  great  number  of  his  men,  and  broke  all  his 
meafures.  He  thought  himfelf  very  happy,  in  having  an  oppor¬ 
tunity  of  entering  the  harbour  of  Seleucia  with  his  fleet,  which 
he  there  refitted,  and  went  and  wintered  in  Antiochia,  without 
making  any  new  attempt  that  year. 

*  The  foundation  of  the  rumour  which  was  fpread  of  Ptole¬ 
my’s  death,  was  from  a  confpiracy’s  having  been  really  formed 
againfl  his  life.  This  plot  was  contrived  by  Scopas.  That  ge¬ 
neral  feeing  himfelf  at  the  head  of  all  the  foreign  troops,  the 
greatefi:  part  of  which  were  JEtolians,  his  countrymen,  imagined 
that  with  fo  formidable  a  body  of  well-difciplined  veteran  forces, 
it  would  be  eafy  for  him  to  ufurp  the  crown  dining  the  king’s 
minority.  His  plan  was  already  formed  ;  and  had  he  not  let 
flip  the  opportunity,  by  confulting  and  debating  with  his 
friends,  inflead  of  adting,  he  would  certainly  have  fucceeded. 
Ariftomenes,  the  prime  minifler,  being  apprized  of  the  confpi- 
racy,  laid  Scopas  under  an  arreft  ;  after  which,  he  was  examin¬ 
ed  before  the  council,  found  guilty,  and  executed  with  all  his 
accomplices.  This  plot  made  the  government  confide  no  longer 
in  the  iEtolians,  who,  till  then,  had  been  in  great  efteem  for 
their  fidelity  ;  moil  of  them  were  removed  from  their  employ* 
ments,  and  lent  into  their  own  country.  After  Scopas’  death, 
immenfe  treafures  were  found  in  his  coffers,  which  he  had  am- 
affed,  by  plundering  the  provinces  over  which  he  command¬ 
ed.  As  Scopas,  during  the  courfe  of  his  vidtories  in  Paleftine, 
had  fubjedted  Judsea  and  Jerufalem  to  the  Egyptian  empire, 
the  greateft  part  of  his  treafures  arofe,  no  doubt,  from  thence. 
The  tranfition  from  avarice  to  perfidy  and  treafon  is  often  very 
fhort  ;  and  the  fidelity  of  that  general  who  diicovers  a  paflion 
for  riches  cannot  be  fafely  relied  on. 

One  of  Scopas’  principal  accomplices  was  DJcsearchus,  who 
formerly  had  been  admiral  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  A 
very  ftrange  adfion  is  related  of  this  man.  That  prince  hav¬ 
ing  commanded  hirn  to  fall  upon  the  ifiands  called  Cyclades, 
in  open  violation  of  the  molt  1'olemn  treaties ;  before  be  came 
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out  of  the  harbour,  he  fet  up  two  altars,  one  to  injuftice,  and 
the  other  to  impiety  ;  and  offered  facrifices  on  both,  to  infult, 
as  one  would  imagine,  at  the  fame  time  both  gods  and  men.  As 
this  wretch  had  fo  greatly  diftinguifhed  himfclf  by  his  crimes, 
Arillomenes  diftinguifhed  him  alfo  from  the  reft  of  the  con- 
fpirators  in  his  execution.  He  difpatched  all  the  others  by  poi- 
fon,  but  as  for  Dicxarchus,  he  caufed  him  to  die  in  exquilite 
torments. 

The  contrivers  of  the  confpiracy  being  put  to  death,  and  all 
their  meafures  entirely  defeated,  the  king  was  declared  of  age, 
though  he  had  not  yet  quite  attained  the  years  appointed  by  the 
laws,  and  was  fet  upon  the  throne  with  great  pomp  and  folem- 
nity.  He  thereby  took  the  government  upon  himfelf,  and  ac¬ 
cordingly  began  to  tranfaft  bufinefs.  As  long  as  Arillomenes 
adminiftered  under  him,  all  things  went  well :  but  when  he  con¬ 
ceived  difguft  for  that  faithful  and  able  minifter,  and  not  long  af¬ 
ter  put  him  to  death  (to  rid  himfelf  of  a  man  whofe  virtue  was 
offenfive  to  him),  the  remainder  of  his  reign  was  one  continu¬ 
ed  feries  of  dilorder  and  confufion.  His  fubjefts  laboured  now 
under  as  many  evils,  and  even  greater,  than  in  his  father’s  reign, 
when  vice  was  mod  triumphant. 

*  When  the  ten  commiffioners,  who  were  fent  to  fettle  the 
affairs  of  Philip,  were  returned  to  Rome,  and  made  their  report, 
they  told  the  fenate,  that  they  muft  expecl  and  prepare  for  a 
new  war,  which  would  be  ftill  more  dangerous  than  that  they 
had  juft  before  terminated  :  that  Antiochus  had  crofted  into 
Europe  with  a  ftrong  army,  and  a  confiderable  fleet :  that  upon 
a  falfe  report  which  had  been  fpread  concerning  Ptolemy’s  death, 
he  had  fet  out,  in  order  to  poffefs  himfelf  of  Egypt,  and  that 
otherwife  he  would  have  made  Greece  the  feat  of  war  :  that  the 
PEtolians,  a  people  naturally  reftlefs  and  turbulent,  and  difgufted 
with  Rome,  would  certainly  rife  on  that  occafion:  that  Greece 
foftered  in  its  own  bofom  a  tyrant,  Nabis,  more  avaricious  and 
cruel  than  any  of  his  predeceffors,  who  was  meditating  how 
to  enflave  it  :  and  therefore,  having  been  reftored  in  vain  to 
its  liberty  by  the  Romans,  it  would  only  change  its  fovereign, 
and  would  fall  under  a  more  grievous  captivity  than  before,  tf- 
pecially  if  Nabis  fliould  continue  in  poffeflion  of  the  city  of 
Argos. 

Flamininus  was  commanded  to  have  an  eye  on  Nabis,  and 
they  were  particularly  vigilant  over  all  Antiochus’  fteps.  Pie 

*  A.  M.  3809.  Ant.  J.  C.  195.  Liv.  1.  xxxiii.  a.  44 — 49.  Juftiu.  1.  xxxi* 
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had  juft  before  left  Antiochia,  in  the  beginning  of  the  fpring, 
in  order  to  go  to  Ephefus  ;  and  had  fcarce  left  it,  when  Han¬ 
nibal  arrived  there,  and  claimed  his  protection.  That  general 
had  lived  unmolefted  at  Carthage,  during  fix  years,  from  the 
conclufion  of  the  peace  with  the  Romans :  but  he  was  now  fuf- 
pefted  of  holding  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Antiochus,  and 
of  forming  with  him  the  defign  of  carrying  the  war  into  Italy. 
His  enemies  fent  advice  of  this  fecretly  to  the  Romans,  who  im¬ 
mediately  deputed  an  embaffy  to  Carthage,  for  more  particular 
information  in  the  fa£t ;  with  orders,  in  cafe  the  proofs  fhould 
be  manifeft,  to  require  the  Carthaginians  to  deliver  up  Hannibal 
to  them.  But  that  general  *  had  too  much  penetration  and 
forefight,  and  had  been  too  long  accuftomed  to  prepare  for 
ftorms,  even  in  the  greateft  calms,  not  to  fufpeft  their  defign  j 
fo  that  before  they  had  an  opportunity  to  execute  their  commif- 
fion,  he  withdrew  privately,  got  to  the  coaft,  and  went  on  board 
a  fhip  which  always  lay  ready  by  his  order  againft  fuch  an  oc- 
cafion.  He  efcaped  to  Tyre,  and  went  from  thence  to  Antioch, 
where  he  expeCted  to  find  Antiochus,  but  was  obliged  to  follow 
him  to  Ephefus. 

He  arrived  there  exaftly  at  the  time  that  the  prince  was  me¬ 
ditating  in  fufpence  whether  he  fhould  engage  in  a  war  with  the 
Romans.  The  arrival  of  Hannibal  gave  him  great  fatisfa&ion. 
He  did  not  doubt,  but  with  the  counfel  and  affiftance  of  a  man 
who  had  fo  often  defeated  the  Romans,  and  who  had  thereby 
juftly  acquired  the  reputation  of  being  the  greateft  general  of 
the  age,  he  fhould  be  able  to  complete  all  his  defigns.  He 
now  thought  of  nothing  but  victories  and  conquefts  :  according¬ 
ly,  war  was  refolved,  and  all  that  year  and  the  following  were 
employed  in  making  the  neceflary  preparations.  Nevertheless, 
during  that  time,  embaffies  were  fent  on  both  fides,  upon  pretext 
of  an  accommodation,  but  in  reality  to  gain  time,  and  fpy 
what  the  enemy  were  doing. 

-(-  With  regard  to  Greece,  all  the  ftates,  except  the  iEtolians, 
whofe  fecret  difeontent  I  obferved  before,  enjoyed  the  fweets  of 
liberty  and  peace,  and  in  that  condition  admired  no  Ids  the  tem¬ 
perance,  juftice,  and  moderation  of  the  Roman  viCtor,  than  they 
had  before  admired  his  courage  and  intrepidity  in  the  field. 
Such  was  the  ftate  of  things  when  Quintius  received  a  decree 
from  Rome,  by  which  he  was  permitted  to  declare  war  againft 

*  Sed  res  Annibalem  non  diu  latuit,  virum  ad  profpicienda  cavendaque 
pericula  perjtum ;  nec  minus  in  feeundis  adverfa,  quam  in  adveriis,  fecun- 
da  cogitantem.  JulUn. 
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Nabis.  Upon  this,  he  convenes  the  confederates  at  Corinth, 
and  after  acquainting  them  with  the  caufe  of  their  meeting, 
“  You  perceive,”  fays  he,  “  that  the  fubjedt  of  the  prefent  deli— 
“  beration  folely  regards  you.  Our  bufinefs  is  to  determine, 
“  whether  Argos,  an  ancient  and  moil  illuftrious  city,  fituated 
“  in  the  midft  of  Greece,  {hall  enjoy  its  liberty  in  common  with 

the  reft  of  the  cities,  or  whether  it  (hall  continue  fubjedt  to 
**  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  who  has  feized  it.  This  affair  concerns 
“  the  Romans  only,  as  the  flavery  of  a  fingle  city  would  bereave 
“  them  of  the  glory  of  having  entirely  delivered  Greece.  Con- 
“  fider  therefore  what  is  to  be  done,  and  your  refolutions  fhall 
*f  determine  my  condudt.” 

The  affembly  were  not  divided  in  their  opinion,  except  the 
JEtolians,  who  could  not  forbear  fhowing  their  refentment  againft: 
the  Romans,  which  they  carried  fo  high,  as  to  charge  them  with 
breach  of  faith  in  keeping  poflefiion  of  Chalcis  and  Demetrias, 
at  a  time  that  they  boafted  their  having  entirely  reftored  the  li¬ 
berty  of  Greece.  They  inveighed  no  lefs  again  ft  the  reft  of 
the  allies,  who  defired  to  be  fecured  from  the  rapine  of  the  iEto- 
lians,  who,  according  to  them,  were  Greeks  only  in  name,  but 
its  real  enemies  in  their  hearts.  The  difpute  growing  warm, 
Qumtius  obliged  them  to  debate  only  on  the  fubjedt  before  them; 
upon  which  it  was  unanimoufiy  refolved,  that  war  fnculd  be  de¬ 
clared  againft  Nabis,  tyrant  of  Sparta,  in  cafe  he  fhould  refufe 
to  reftore  Argos  to  its  former  liberty  ;  and  every  one  promifed 
to  fend  a  fpeedy  fuccour ;  which  was  faithfully  performed. 
Arifthenes,  general  of  the  Achseans,  joined  Quintius  near  Cleone, 
with  10,000  foot,  and  1000  horfe. 

Philip  fent  1500  men  as  his  quota,  and  the  Theffalians  400 
horfe.  Quintius’s  brother  arrived  alfo  with  a  fleet  of  40  galleys, 
to  which  the  Rhodians  and  king  Eumenes  joined  theirs.  A 
great  number  of  Lacedaemonian  exiles  came  to  the  Roman  camp, 
in  hopes  of  having  an  opportunity  of  returning  to  their  native 
country.  They  had  Agefipolis  at  their  head,  to  whom  the 
kingdom  of  Sparta  juftly  belonged.  When  but  an  infant,  he 
had  been  expelled  by  Lycurgus,  the  tyrant,  after  the  death  of 
Cleomenes. 

The  allies  defigned  at  firft  to  befiege  Argos,  but  Quintius 
thought  it  more  advifeable  to  march  diredtly  againft  the  tyrant. 
He  had  greatly  {Lengthened  the  fortifications  of  Sparta,  and 
had  fent  for  1000  chofen  foldiers  from  Crete,  whom  he  joined 
to  the  other  1000  he  had  already  among  his  forces.  He  had 
3000  other  foreign  troops  in  his  fcrvice  ;  and,  befides  thefe, 
10,000  uatives  of  the  country,  excluflve  of  the  helots. 
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At  the  fame  time,  Vie  alfo  concerted  meafures  to  fecure  him- 
‘felffrom  domeftic  troubles.  Having  caufed  the  people  to  come 
unarmed  to  the  aflemblv,  and  polling  armed  foldiers  round  them, 
after  fome  little  preamble,  he  declared,  that  as  the  prefent  junc¬ 
ture  of  affairs  obliged  him  to  take  fome  precautions  for  his  own 
fafety,  he  therefore  was  determined  to  imprifon  a  certain  number 
of  citizens,  whom  he  had  juft  caufe  to  fufpedt ;  and  that  the  in- 
ftant  the  enemy  Ihould  be  repulfed  (whom,  he  faid,  he  had  no  rea- 
fon  to  fear,  provided  things  were  quiet  at  home),  he  would  releafe 
thofe  prifoners.  He  then  named  about  80  youths  of  the  princi¬ 
pal  families ;  and  throwing  them  into  a  ftrong  prifcn,  ordered 
all  their  throats  to  be  cut  the  night  following.  He  alfo  put  to 
death  in  the  villages  a  great  number  of  the  helots,  who  were 
fufpefted  of  a  defign  to  defert  to  the  enemy.  Having  by  this 
barbarity  fpread  univerfal  terror,  he  prepared  for  a  vigorous  de¬ 
fence  ;  firmly  refolved  not  to  quit  the  city  during  the  ferment 
it  was  in,  nor  hazard  a  battle  againit  troops  much  fuperior  in 
number  to  his  own. 

Quintals  having  advanced  to  the  Eurotas,  which  runs  almofl 
under  the  walls  of  the  city,  whilft  he  was  forming  his  camp, 
Nabis  detached  his  foreign  troops  againft  him.  As  the  Ro¬ 
mans  did  not  expedf  fuch  a  fally,  becaufe  they  had  not  been  op- 
pofed  at  all  upon  their  march,  they  were  at  fir  ft  put  into  feme 
diforder  ,  but  foon  recovering  themfelves,  they  repulfed  the  ene¬ 
my  to  the  walls  of  the  city.  On  the  morrow,  Quintius  leading 
his  troops,  in  order  of  battle,  near  the  river  on  the  other  fide  of 
the  city,  when  the  rear  guard  had  paffed,  Nabis  caufed  his  fo¬ 
reign  troops  to  attack  it.  The  Romans  inftantly  faced  about, 
and  the  charge  was  very  rude  on  both  fides ;  but  at  laft,  the  fo¬ 
reigners  were  broke  and  put  to  flight.  Great  numbers  of  them 
were  killed  ;  for  the  Achseans,  who  were  well  acquainted  with 
the  country,  purfued  them  every-where,  and  gave  them  no  quar¬ 
ter.  Quintius  encamped  near  Amyclea  ;  and  after  ravaging  all 
the  beautiful  plains  that  lay  round  the  city,  he  removed  his 
camp  towards  the  Eurotas,  and  from  thence  ruined  the  valleys 
at  the  foot  of  mount  Taygetus,  and  the  lands  lying  near  the  fea. 

At  the  fame  time,  the  procon ful’s  brother,  who  commanded 
the  Roman  fleet,  laid  liege  to  Gythium,  at  that  time  a  ftrong 
and  very  important  city.  The  fleets  of  Eumenes  and  the  Rho¬ 
dians  came  up  very  feafonably  ;  for  the  b dirge d  defended  them¬ 
felves  with  gi  eat  courage  :  however,  after  making  a  long  and  vi¬ 
gorous  refillan.ee,  they  furrendered. 

The  tyrant  was  alarmed  at  the  taking  of  this  city,  and 
therefore  Vent  a  herald  to  Quintius,  to  demand  an  interview, 

which 
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which  was  granted.  Befides  feveral  other  arguments  in  his  own 
favour  on  which  Nabis  laid  great  ftrefs,  he  infilled  itrongly  on  the 
late  alliance  which  the  Romans,  and  Quintius  himfelf,  had  con¬ 
cluded  with  him  in  the  war  againft  Philip  :  an  alliance,  on  which 
he  ought  to  rely  the  more,  as  the  Romans  profefied  themfelves 
faithful  and  religious  oofervers  of  treaties,  which  they  boafted 
their  having  never  violated  :  that  nothing  had  been  changed  on 
his  part  fince  the  treaty  :  that  he  was  then  what  he  had  always 
been,  and  had  never  given  the  Romans  any  new  occafion  for 
complaints  or  reproaches.  Thefe  arguments  were  very  juft  ; 
and,  to  fay  the  truth,  Quintius  had  no  folid  reafons  to  oppofe 
to  them.  Accordingly,  in  his  anfwer  he  only  expatiated  in  ran¬ 
dom  complaints,  and  reproached  him  with  his  avarice,  cruelty, 
and  tyranny  :  but  was  he  lefs  covetous,  cruel,  and  tyrannical,  at 
the  time  of  the  treaty  ?  Nothing  was  concluded  in  this  firft  in¬ 
terview. 

The  next  day,  Nabis  agreed  to  abandon  the  city  of  Argos, 
fince  the  Romans  required  it ;  as  alfo,  to  give  them  up  their  pri- 
foners  and  deferters.  He  defired  Quintius,  in  cafe  he  had  any 
other  demands,  to  put  them  into  writing,  in  order  that  he  might 
deliberate  upon  them  with  his  friends  ;  to  which  Quintius  con- 
fented.  The  Roman  general  alfo  held  a  council  with  his  allies. 
Moft  of  them  were  of  opinion,  that  they  ftiould  continue  the  war 
againft  Nabis,  which  could  only  terminate  gicrioufly,  either  by 
extirpating  the  tyrant,  or  at  leaft  his  tyranny  ;  for  that  other- 
wife  nobody  could  be  affured  that  the  liberty  of  Greece  was  re- 
ftored  :  that  if  the  Remans  made  any  kind  of  treaty  with  Na¬ 
bis,  that  would  be  acknowledging  him  in  a  foiemn  manner,  and 
giving  a  fandtion  to  his  ufurpation.  Quintius  was  for  conclud¬ 
ing  a  peace,  becaufe  he  was  afraid  that  the  Spartans  would  iuf- 
tain  a  long  fiege,  during  which  the  war  with  Antiochus  might 
break  on  a  fudden,  and  he  not  be  in  a  condition  to  a£t  with  his 
forces  againft  him.  Thefe  were  his  pretended  motives  for  de¬ 
firing  an  accommodation  ;  but  the  true  reafon  was,  his  being  ap- 
prehenfive  that  a  new  conful  would  be  appointed  to  fucceed  him 
in  Greece,  and  by  that  means  deprive  him  of  the  glory  of  having 
terminated  this  war  ;  a  motive  which  commonly  influenced  the 
refolutions  of  the  Roman  generals,  more  than  the  good  of  the 
public. 

Finding  that  none  of  his  reafons  could  make  the  leaft  im- 
preffion  on  the  allies,  he  put  on  the  appearance  of  giving  into 
their  opinion,  and  by  that  artifice  brought  them  all  over  to  his 
own.  “  Let  us  befiege  Sparta,”  fays  he,  “  fince  you  think  it 
“  proper,  and  exert  ourfelves  to  the  utmoft  for  the  fuccefs  of 
tol.  vi.  Mm  “ 
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“  our  enterprife.  As  you  are  fenfible  that  (leges  often  fpin 
■  “  out  to  a  greater  length  than  is  generally  defired,  let  us  re- 
“  folve  to  take  up  our  winter  quarters  here,  fince  it  muft  be 
“  fo  :  this  is  a  refolution  worthy  of  your  courage.  I  have  a 
“  Sufficient  number  of  troops  for  carrying  on  the  fiege  ;  but  the 
“  more  numerous  they  are,  the  greater  Supply  of  provifions  and 
**  convoys  will  be  neceffary.  The  winter,  that  is  coming  on, 
“  exhibits  nothing  to  us  but  a  naked,  ruined  country,  from 
“  which  we  can  have  no  forage.  You  fee  the  great  extent  of 
“  this  city,  and  confequently  the  great  number  of  catapultae, 
**  battering-rams,  and  other  machines  of  all  kinds  that  will  be 
“  wanting.  Write  each  of  you  to  your  cities,  in  order  that 
“  they  may  furnifh  you  fpeedily,  in  an  abundant  manner,  with 
“  all  things  neceffary  for  us.  We  are  obliged  in  honour  to 
carry  on  this  fiege  vigoroufly  ;  and  it  would  be  fhameful  for 
*c  us,  after  having  begun  it,  to  be  reduced  to  abandon  our  en- 
terprife.”  Every  one  then  making  his  own  refleftions,  per¬ 
ceived  a  great  many  difficulties  he  had  not  forefeen,  and  was 
fully  fenfible,  that  the  propofal  they  were  to  make  to  their 
cities  would  meet  with  a  very  ill  reception,  as  particulars  in 
confequence  would  be  obliged  to  contribute,  out  of  their  own 
purfes,  to  the  expence  of  the  war.  Changing  therefore  imme¬ 
diately  their  re  Solutions,  they  gave  the  Roman  general  full  li¬ 
berty  to  aft  as  he  ffiould  think  proper,  for  the  good  of  his  re¬ 
public,  and  the  interefts  of  the  allies. 

Upon  this  Quintius,  admitting  none  into  his  council  but 
the  principal  officers  of  the  army,  agreed,  in  concert  with  them, 
on  the  conditions  of  peace  to  be  offered  the  tyrant.  The  chief 
were,  that  within  xo  days  Nabis  ffiould  evacuate  Argos,  and 
all  the  reft  of  the  cities  of  Argolis,  garrifoned  by  bis  troops ; 
that  he  ffiould  reftore  to  the  maritime  cities  all  the  galleys  he 
had  taken  from  them  ;  and  that  he  himfelf  ffiould  keep  only  two 
feluccas,  with  16  oars  each  :  that  he  fiiould  Surrender  up  to  the 
cities  in  alliance  with  the  Romans,  all  their  prifoners,  deferters, 
and  (laves:  that  he  ffiould  alfo  reftore  to  the  Lacedaemonian 
exiles,  fuch  of  their  wives  and  children  as  were  willing  to  fol¬ 
low  them,  but  however  without  forcing  them  to  do  fo  :  that  he 
ffiould  give  five  hoftages,  to  be  chofen  by  the  Roman  general, 
of  which  his  Son  fiiould  be  one  :  that  he  ffiould  pay  down  ioo 
talents  *  of  Silver,  and  afterwards  50  talents  annually,  during 
eight  years.  A  truce  was  granted  for  fix  months,  that  all  par¬ 
ties  might  have  time  to  fend  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  in  order  that 
the  treaty  might  be  ratified  there. 


*  100,000  crowns, 
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The  tyrant  was  not  fatisfied  with  any  of  thefe  articles ;  but 
he  was  furprifed,  and  thought  himfelf  happy,  that  no  mention 
had  been  made  of  recalling  the  exiles.  When  the  particulars 
of  this  treaty  were  known  in  the  city,  it  raifed  a  general  fed;- 
tion,  from- the  neceffity  to  which  he  reduced  private  perfons, 
of  rcftoring  many  things  they  were  not  willing  to  be  deprived 
of.  Thus,  no  further  mention  was  made  of  peace,  and  the  war 
began  again. 

Quintius  was  now  refolved  to  carry  on  the  (lege  with  great 
vigour,  and  began  by  examining  very  attentively  the  fituatiori 
and  condition  of  the  city.  Sparta  had  been  a  long  time  with¬ 
out  walls,  dildaining  every  other  kind  of  fortification  but  the 
bravery  of  its  citizens.  Walls  had  been  built  in  Sparta,  only 
fince  the  tyrants  governed  it,  and  that  but  in  places  which  lay 
open,  and  were  eafy  of  accefs :  all  the  other  parts  were  defend¬ 
ed  only  by  their  natural  fituation,  and  by  bodies  of  troops  poll¬ 
ed  in  them.  As  Quintius’s  army  was  very  numerous,  confid¬ 
ing  of  above  50,000  men,  becaufe  he  had  fent  for  all  the  land 
as  well  as  naval  forces,  he  refolved  to  make  it  extend  quite 
round  the  city,  and  to  attack  it  on  all  (ides,  in  order  to  ftrike 
the  inhabitants  with  terror,  and  render  them  incapable  of  know¬ 
ing  on  which  fide  to  turn  themfelves.  Accordingly,  the  city 
being  attacked  on  all  fides  at  the  fame  inftant,  and  the  danger 
being  every-where  equal,  the  tyrant  did  not  know  how  to  adl, 
either  in  giving  orders,  or  in  fending  fuccours,  which  quite  de¬ 
tracted  him. 

The  Lacedemonians  fuftained  the  attacks  of  the  befiegers, 
as  long  as  they  fought  in  defiles  and  narrow  places.  Their 
darts  and  javelins  did  little  execution,  becaufe  prefling  on  one 
another,  they  could  not  (land  firm  on  their  feet,  and  had  not 
their  arms  at  liberty  to  difcharge  them  with  (Irength.  The 
Romans  drawing  near  the  city,  found  themfelves  on  a  fuddea 
overwhelmed  with  (lones  and  tiles,  thrown  at  them  from  the 
houfe-tops.  However,  laying  their  (hie Ids  over  their  heads, 
they  came  forward  in  the  form  of  the  Teftudo,  or  tortoife,  by 
which  they  were  entirely  covered  from  the  darts  and  tiles :  the 
Romans  advanced  into  the  broader  (Ireets,  when  the  Lacedae¬ 
monians,  being  no  longer  able  to  fuftain  their  efforts,  nor  make 
head  again ll  them,  fled  to  the  moft  craggy  and  rugged  emi¬ 
nences.  Nabis,  imagining  the  city  was  taken,  was  greatly  per¬ 
plexed  how  to  make  his  efcape.  But  one  of  his  chief  comman¬ 
ders  faved  the  city,  by  fettirig  fire  to  fuch  edifices  as  were  near 
the  wall.  The  houfes  were  foon  in  flames  ;  the  fire  fpread  on 
all  fides ;  and  the  fmoke  alone  was  capable  of  flopping  the 
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enemy.  Such  as  were  without  the  city,  and  attacked  the  wall, 
were  forced  to  move  at  a  diftance  from  it  ;  and  thofe  who  were 
got  into  the  city,  fearing  that  the  fpreading.of  the  flames  would 
cut  off  their  communication,  retired  to  their  troops.  Quintius 
then  caufed  a  retreat  to  be  founded  ;  and  after  having  almolft 
taken  the  city,  was  obliged  to  march  his  troops  back  into  the 
camp. 

The  three  following  days  he  took  advantage  of  the  terror 
with  which  he  had  filled  the  inhabitants,  iometimes  by  making 
new'  attacks,  and  at  other  times,  by  flopping  up  different  places 
with  works,  in  order  that  the  belieged  might  have  no  opportu¬ 
nity  to  efcape,  but  be  loft  to  all  hopes.  Nabis,  feeing  things 
defpetate,  deputed  Pythagoras  to  Quintius,  to  treat  of  an  ac¬ 
commodation.  The  Roman  general  refilled  at  firft  to  hear  him, 
and  commanded  him  to  leave  the  camp  :  but  the  petitioner, 
throwing  hirrtfelf  at  his  feet,  after  many  entreaties,  at  laft  obtain¬ 
ed  a  truce  upon  the  fame  conditions  as  had  been  prefcribed  be¬ 
fore.  Accordingly,  the  money  was  paid,  and  the  hoftages  de¬ 
livered  to  Quintius. 

Whilft  thcfe  things  were  doing,  the  Argives,  who,  from  the 
repeated  advices  they  heard,  imagined  that  Lacedaemonia  was 
taken,  reftored  themfelves  to  liberty,  by  driving  out  their  garri- 
rifcn.  Quintius,  after  granting  Nabis  a  peace,  and  taking  leave 
of  Eumenes,  the  Rhodians,  and  his  brother,  who  returned  to 
their  refpeftive  fleets,  repaired  to  Argos,  whofe  inhabitants  be 
found  in  incredible  tranfports  of  joy.  The  Nemaean  games, 
■which  could  not  be  celebrated  at  the  ufual  time,  becaufe  of  the 
war,  had  been  put  off  till  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  general  and 
his  army.  He  performed  all  the  honours  of  it,  and  diflributed 
the  prizes  in  it,  or  rather,  he  himfelf  u'as  the  fhow.  The  Ar¬ 
gives,  efpecially,  could  not  take  off  their  eyes  from  a  man,  who 
had  undertaken  that  war  merely  in  their  defence,  had  freed  them 
from  a  cruel  and  ignominious  flavery,  and  reftored  them  to  their 
ancient  liberty. 

The  Achaeans  were  greatly  pleafed  to  fee  the  city  of  Argos 
again  in  alliance  with  them,  and  reftored  to  all  their  privileges  : 
but  Sparta  being  ftill  enflaved,  and  a  tyrant  fuffered  in  the 
midft  of  Greece,  allayed  their  joy,  and  rendered  it  lefs  per¬ 
fect. 

With  regard  to  the  iEtolians,  it  may  be  affirmed,  that  the 
peace  granted  to  Nabis  was  their  triumph.  From  that  fhame- 
ful  and  inglorious  treaty,  for  fo  they  called  it,  they  exclaimed 
in  all  places  againft  the  Romans.  They  obferved,  that  in  the 
war  againft  Philip,  the  Romans  had  not  laid  down  their  arms. 
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till  after  they  had  forced  that  prince  to  evacuate  all  the  cities  of 
Greece  :  that  here,  on  the  contrary,  the  ufurper  was  maintain¬ 
ed  in  the  peaceable  poffeflion  of  Sparta  ;  whillt  that  the  lawful 
king  (meaning  Agefipolis),  who  had  ferved  under  the  procon- 
ful,  and  fo  many  illullrious  citizens  of  Sparta,  were  condemned 
to  pafs  the  remainder  of  their  days  in  baniihment.  In  a  word, 
that-  the  Romans  had  made  themfelves  tlie  tyrant’s  guards  and 
protestors.  The  iEtolians,  in  thefe  complaints,  confined  their 
views  folely  to  the  advantages  of  liberty  :  but  in  great  affairs, 
men  (hould  have  an  eye  to  all  things,  (hould  content  themfelves 
with  what  they  can  execute  with  fuccefs,  and  not  attempt  a 
thoufand  i'chemes  at  once.  Such  were  the  motives  of  Quintius, 
as  he  himfelf  will  fhow  hereaftet. 

Quintius  returned  from  Argos  to  Elatea,  from  whence  he  had 
fet  out  to  carry  on  the  war  with  Sparta.  He  fpent  the  whole 
winter  in  adminiftering  juftice  to  the  people,  in  reconciling  ci¬ 
ties  and  private  families,  in  regulating  the  government,  and 
eftablifhing  order  in  all  places;  things  which,  properly  fpeak- 
ing,  are  the  real  fruits  of  peace,  the  moll  glorious  employment 
of  a  conqueror,  and  a  certain  proof  of  a  war’s  being  undertaken 
on  juft  and  reafonable  motives.  The  ambalfadors  of  Nabis, 
being  arrived  at  Rome,  demanded  and  obtained  the  ratification 
of  the  treaty. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  fpring,  Quintius  went  to  Corinth, 
where  he  had  convened  a  general  affembly  of  the  deputies  of 
all  the  cities.  There  he  reprefented  to  them,  the  joy  and  ar¬ 
dour  with  which  the  Romans  had  complied  with  the  entreaties 
of  the  Greeks  when  they  implored  their  fuccour,  and  had  made 
an  alliance  with  them,  which  he  hoped  neither  fide  would  have 
oceafion  to  repent.  He  gave  an  account,  in  few  words,  of  the 
actions  and  enierprifes  of  the  Roman  generals,  his  predeceffors, 
and  mentioned  his  own  with  a  modelly  of  expreffion  that  heigh¬ 
tened  their  merit.  He  was  heard  with  univerfal  applaufe,  ex¬ 
cept  when  he  began  to  fpeak  of  Nabis  ;  on  which  oceafion,  the 
affembly,  by  a  model!  murmur,  difeovered  their  grief  and  fur- 
prife,  that  the  deliverer  of  Greece  Ihould  have  left,  in  fo  re¬ 
nowned  a  city  as  Sparta,  a  tyrant,  not  only  inhipportable  to  his 
his  own  country,  but  formidable  to  all  the  rell  of  the  cities. 

Quintius,  who  was  not  ignorant  of  the  difpofition  of  people’s 
minds  with  regard  to  him,  thought  proper  to  give  an  account 
of  his  conduct  in  few  words.  He  confeffed,  that  no  accommo¬ 
dation  ought  to  have  been  made  with  the  tyrant,  could  this  have 
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been  done  without  hazarding  the  entire  defcrudtion  of  Sparta  r 
but,  as  there  wasreafon  to  fear  that  this  confiderable  city  would 
be  involved  in  the  fame  ruin  with  Na’bis,  he  therefore  had  thought 
it  more  prudent  to  let  the  tyrant  live,  weak  and  abandoned  as 
he  was,  than  perhaps  to  run  the  hazard,  lhould  they  employ 
too  violent  remedies,  of  deftroying  the  city,  and  that  by  the 
very  endeavours  employed  to  dtliver  it. 

He  added,  to  what  he  had  laid  of  pad  tranfadlions,  that  he 
ivas  preparing  to  fet  out  for  Italy,  and  to  fend  the  whole  army 
thither  :  that  before  ten  days  fliould  be  at  an  end,  they  (hould 
hear  that  the  garrifons  of  Demetrias  and  Chalcis  were  evacu¬ 
ated,  and  that  h'e  would  furrender  to  the  Achaeans  the  citadel  of 
Cormth  :  that  this  would  (how  whether  the  Romans  or  JEto- 
liatis  were  mod  worthy  of  belief  ;  whether  the  latter  had  the  lead 
foundation  for  the  report  they  fpread  univerfally,  that  nothing 
could  be  of  more  dangerous  confequence  to  a  people,  than  to  trud 
the  Romans  with  their  liberties  ;  and  that  they  only  fhifted  the 
yoke,  in  accepting  that  republic  for  their  mader  indead  of  the 
Macedonians.  He  concluded  with  faying,  that  it  was  well 
known  the  .ZEtolians  were  not  over-prudent  and  difcreet  either 
in  their  words  or  actions. 

He  hinted  to  the  other  cities,  that  they  ought  to  judge  of 
their  friends,  not  from  words  but  actions  ;  to  be  cautious  whom 
they  truded,  and  againft  whom  it  was  proper  for  them  to  guard. 
He  exhorted  them  to  ufe  their  liberty  with  moderation  ;  that 
with  this  wife  precaution,  it  was  of  the  higheft  advantage  to  par¬ 
ticular  perfons  as  well  as  to  cities  ;  but  that  without  moderation, 
>t  became  a  burden  to  others,  and  even  pernicious  to  thofe  who 
abufed  it  :  that  the  chief  men  in  the  ciuV,  the  different  orders 
that  compofe  them,  and  the  citizens  themfelves  in  general,  fhould 
endeavour  to  preferve  a  perfect  harmony  :  that  fo  long  as  they 
fliould  be  united,  neither  kings  nor  tyrants  would  be  able  to  dif- 
trefs  them  :  that  difcord  and  fedicion  opened  a  door  to  dangers 
and  evils  of  every  kind,  becaufe  the  party  which  finds  it  (elf 
weakeft  within,  feeks  for  fupport  without,  and.chtifes  rather  to 
call  in  a  foreign  power  to  its  aid,  than  fubmit  to  its  fellow-citi¬ 
zens.  He  concluded  his  fpeech  with  conjuring  them,  in  the 
mildeft  and  mod  gentle  terms,  to  preferve  and  maintain,  by  their 
prudent  conduct,  the  liberty  which  they  owed  to  foreign  arms  ; 
and  to  make  the  Romans  fenfible,  that  in  reftoring  'hem  to  their 
freedom,  they  had  not  afforded  their  proteftion  and  beneficence 
to  perfons  unworthy  of  it. 

This  counfel  was  received  as  from  a  father  to  his  children. 
Whillt  he  fpoke  in  this  manner,  the  whole  affembly  wept  for 
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joy,  and  Quintius  himfelf  could  not  refrain  from  tears.  A 
gentle  murmur  expreffed  the  fentiments  of  all  wlio  were  pve- 
fent.  They  gazed  upon  one  another  with  admiration  ;  and 
every  one  exhorted  his  neighbour  to  receive  with  gratitude 
and  refpeft  the  words  of  the  Roman  general,  as  lo  many  ora¬ 
cles,  and  preferve  the  remembrance  of  them  in  their  hearts  for 
ever. 

After  this,  Qmntius  caufing  filence  to  be  made,  defired  that 
they  would  enquire  ftriilly  after  filch  Roman  citizens  as  were 
in  flavery  in  Greece,  and  fend  them  to  hi  in  in  Theffaly  in  two 
months  ;  adding,  that  it  would  ill  become  them  to  leave  thofe 
in  captivity  to  whom  they  were  indebted  for  their  freedom. 
All  the  people  replied  with  the  higheft  applaufes,  and  thanked 
Qjrintius  in  particular  for  hinting  to  them  fo  jud  and  iadif- 
penfable  a  duty.  The  number  of  thefe  flaves  was  very  confi- 
derable.  They  were  taken  by  Hannibal  in  the  Punic  war; 
but  the  Romans  refilling  to  redeem  them,  they  had  been  fold. 
It  cod  the  Acliseans  alone  ico  talents,  that  is  i  go, coo  crowns, 
to  reimburfe  the  matters  the  price  they  had  paid  for  the  flaves,  at 
the  rate  of  a  out  *  L.12.  10s.  an  head  ;  confequently  the  num¬ 
ber  amounted  to  1200.  The  reader  may  form  a  judgment,  in 
proportion,  of  all  the  reft  of  Greece.  Before  the  adembly  broke 
up,  the  garrifon  was  feen  marching  down  from  the  citadel,  and 
afterwards  out  of  the  city.  Quintius  followed  it  foon  after,  and 
withdrew  in  the  midd  of  the  acclamations  of  the  people,  who 
called  him  their  faviour  and  deliverer,  and  implored  heaven  to 
bedow  all  oofiible  blefiings  upon  him. 

He  withdrew  in  the  fame  manner  the  garrifons  from  Chain's 
and  Demetrias,  and  was  received  in  thofe  cities  with  the  like  ac¬ 
clamations.  From  thence  he  went  into  Theffaly,  where  he 
found  all  things  in  the  otmod  dlforder  and  confufion. 

At  hd  he  embarked  for  Italy,  and  upon  his  arrival  at  Rome 
entered  it  in  triumph.  The  ceremony  laded  three  days,  during 
which  he  exhibited  to  the  people,  amidd  the  other  pomp,  the 
precious  fpoils  he  had  taken  in  the  wars  againtt  Philip  and  Na- 
bis.  Demetrius,  fon  of  the  former,  and  Armenes,  of  the  latter, 
were  among  the  hoftages,  and  graced  the  vidlor’s  triumph. 
But  the  robled  ornament  of  it  was,  the  Roman  citizens  deliver¬ 
ed  from  flavery,  who  followed  the  vigor’s  car,  with  their  heads 
fhaved,  as  a  mark  of  the  liberty  to  which  they  had  been  reflored. 
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SECTION  V. 

ANTIOCHUS  AND  THE  ROMANS  PREPARE  FOR  WAR. - THE 

LATTER  SENDTROOPS  AGAINST  NABIS. - HE  IS  KILLED. 

Antiochus  and  the  Romans  were  preparing  for  war  * .  Arn- 
baffadors  were  arrived  at  Rome,  in  the  name  of  all  the  Greeks, 
from  a  great  part  of  Afia  Minor,  and  from  feveral  kings.  They 
were  favourably  received  by  the  fenate  ;  but  as  the  afFairof  king 
Antiochus  required  along  examination,  it  was  referred  to  Quin- 
tius  and  the  comnjiffioners  who  were  returned  from  Afia.  The 
debates  were  carried  on  with  great  warmth  on  both  fides.  The 
ambaffadors  of  the  king  were  furprifed,  as  their  fovcrcign  had 
fent  them  merely  to  conclude  an  alliance  and  friendfhip  with  the 
Romans,  that  the  latter  (liould  pretend  to  prefcribe  laws  to  him 
as  to  a  conquered  monarch,  and  to  nominate  thole  cities  which  he 
might  keep,  and  fuch  as  he  was  to  abandon.  Qumtius,  in  con* 
cert  with  his  colleagues,  after  a  great  many  fpeeches  and  replies, 
declared  to  the  king’s  ambaffadors,  that  the  Romans  perfifled 
in  the  refolution  they  had  taken,  to  deliver  the  Grecian  ci¬ 
ties  of  Afia,  as  they  had  done  thofe  of  Europe  ;  and  fhould 
fee  whether  Antiochus  would  approve  of  that  condition.  They 
anfwered,  that  they  could  not  enter  into  any  engagement  that 
tended  to  leffen  the  dominions  of  their  fovereign.  On  the  mor¬ 
row,  all  the  reft  of  the  ambaffadors  were  again  introduced  into 
the  fenate.  Quintius  reported  what  had  been  fpoken  and  tranf- 
adted  in  the  conference,  and  entreated  each  of  them  in  particu¬ 
lar,  to  inform  their  refpeftive  cities,  that  the  Roman*-  were  de¬ 
termined  to  defend  their  liberties  againft  Antiochus,  with  the 
fame  ardour  and  courage  as  they  had  done  againft  Philip.  An¬ 
tiochus’  ambaffadors  conjured  the  fenate,  not  to  form  any  rafh 
refolution  in  an  affair  of  fo  much  importance  ;  to  allow  the  king 
time  to  refledd  on  matters ;  and  to  weigh  and  confider  things 
maturely  on  their  fide,  before  they  paffed  a  decree,  in  which  the 
public  tranquillity  would  be  involved.  They  did  not  yet  come 
to  a  decifion,  but  deputed  to  the  king  Sulpitius,  Villius,  and 
./Elius,  the  fame  ambaffadors  who  had  already  conferred  with 
him  at  Lyfimachia. 

Scarce  were  they  gone,  but  ambaffadors  from  Carthage  arrived 
at  Rome,  and  acquainted  the  fenate,  that  Antiochus,  at  the  in- 
ftigation  of  Hannibal,  was  certainly  preparing  to  cavrV  on  the 
war  againft  the  Romans.  I  have  obferved  before,  that  Hannibal 
had  fled  for  refuge  to  this  prince,  and  was  arrived  at  his  court  at 
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the  very  inftant  the  king  was  deliberating  whether  he  fhould  em¬ 
bark  in  this  war.  The  prefence  and  counfels  of  fuch  a  general 
contributed  very  much  to  determine  him  to  it.  His  opinion  at 
that  time  (and  he  always  peril  tied  in  it)  was,  that  he  ought  to. 
carry  his  arms  into  Italy  :  that  by  this  means  the  enemy’s- 
country  would  furnifh  them  with  troops  and  proviiions  ;  that 
otherwife  no  prince  nor  people  could  be  fuperior  to  the  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  that  Italy  could  never  be  conquered  but  in  Italy.  He 
demanded  but  too  galleys,  ic,ooo  foot,  and  1000  horfe.*  He 
declared,  that  with  his  fleet  he  would  firft  go  into  Africa,  where 
he  was  perfuaded  the  Carthaginians  would  join  him  ;  but  that, 
fhould  he  not  fucceed  in  the  latter,  he  would  fail  diredlly  for 
Italy,  and  there  find  effe&ual  means  to  diitrefs  the  Romans ; 
that  it  was  neceflary  that  the  king  fhould  go  over  into  Europe 
with  the  reft  of  his  forces,  and  halt  in  fome  part  of  Greece,  and 
not  go  immediately  into  Italy,  though  he  fhould  always  feem 
upon  the  point  of  doing  it. 

The  king  approving  this  project  at  firft,  Hannibal  fent  a  Ty¬ 
rian,  in  whom  he  could  confide,  to  Carthage,  to  found  the  ci¬ 
tizens  ;  for  he  did  not  care  to  venture  letters,  left  they  fhould 
be  intercepted  ;  not  to  mention  that  bufinefs  is  tranfadled  much 
better  by  word  of  mouth  than  by  writing.  But  the  Tyrian  was 
difcovered,  and  efcaped  with  great  difficulty.  The  Carthagi¬ 
nian  fenate  fent  immediate  advice  of  this  to  the  Romans,  who  ap¬ 
prehended  being  engaged  at  the  fame  time  in  a  war  with  Anti- 
ochus  and  the  Carthaginians. 

*  No  people,  at  this  time,  hated  the  Romans  more  than  the 
.SLtoliaus.  Thoas,  their  general,  was  for  ever  incenfing  them  ; 
reprefenting,  in  the  moft  aggravating  terms,  the  contempt  the 
Romans  had  for  them  from  their  laft  vidlory,  though  chiefly' 
owing  to  them.  His  remonftrance  had  the  intended  effedt ; 
and  Damocritus  was  fent  ambaffador  .  to  Nabis,  Nicander  to 
Philip,  and  Dicraarchus,  Thoas’  brother,  to  Antiochus,  char¬ 
ged  with  particular  inftru&ions  in  regard  to  each  of  thofe  prin¬ 
ces. 

The  firft  reprefented  to  the  tyrant  of  Sparta,  that  the  Ro¬ 
mans  had  entirely  enervated  his  power,  by  dilpofleffing  him  of 
his  maritime  towns,  as  they  furnifhed  him  with  galleys,  folditrs, 
and  iailors :  that,  confined  within  his  own  walls,  he  had  the 
mortification  to  fee  the  Achceans  reign  over  Peloponnefus  :  that 
he  would  never  have  fo  favourable  an  opportunity  for  recover¬ 
ing  las  ancient  power,  as  that  which  then  prefented  itfelf :  that 
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the  Romans  had  no  army  in  Greece  :  that  he  might  eafily  feize 
upon  Gythlum,  which  was  fituated  very  commodiouily  for  him  : 
and  that  the  Romans  would  not  think  it  worth  while  to  fend 
their  legions  again  into  Greece,  to  take  a  city  of  fo  little  con- 
fequence. 

Nicander  employed  fti'll  Wronger  motives  to  rouze  Philip, 
who  had  been  thrown  down  from  a  much  fuperior  height  o : 
greatnefs,  and  deprived  of  abundantly  more  than  the  tyrant  ; 
befides  which,  he  enlarged  on  the  ancient  glory  of  the  kings  of 
Macedonia,  and  in  what  manner  the  whole  world  had  been  fub- 
dued  by  their  arms  :  that  the  propofal  he  made  him  would  not 
expofe  him  to  any  danger  :  that  he  did  not  defire  him  to  declare 
war,  till  Antiochus  fnould  have  palled  into  Greece  with  his 
army;  and  that  if  he  (Philip),  unaffifted  by  Antiochus,  had, 
with  only  his  own  forces,  fuftained  fo  long  a  war  againft  the 
Romans  and  the  JEtolians  united,  how  would  it  be  poffible  for 
the  Romans  to  refi ft  him,  when  he  fhould  have  concluded  an 
alliance  with  Antiochus  and  the  iEtolians  ?  He  did  not  forget 
to  mention  Hannibal,  the  fworn  enemy  to  the  Romans,  of  whofe 
generals  more  had  been  defeated  by  him,  than  were  living  at 
that  time. 

Dictearchus  employed  other  arguments  with  Antiochus.  He 
obferved  particularly,  that  in  the  war  againft  Philip,  the  Romans 
had  taken  the  fpoils,  but  that  the  whole  honour  of  the  viftory 
had  been  due  to  the  jEtolians :  that  they  alone  had  opened 
them  an  entrance  into  Greece,  and  had  enabled  them  to  over¬ 
come  the  enemy,  by  aiding  them  with  their  troops.  He  gave 
a  long  detail  of  the  number  of  horfe  and  foot  with  which  they 
would  furnifh  him  ;  and  the  flrong  towns  and  fea  ports  poffeffed 
by  them.  He  did  not  fcruple  to  affirm,  though  without  foun¬ 
dation,  that  Philip  and  Nabis  were  determined  to  unite  with 
him  againfl  the  Romans. 

Thele  are  the  Reps  the  iEtolians  took,  to  raife  up  enemies 
againfl.  Rome  on  every  fide.  However,  the  two  kings  did  not 
comply  with  them  at  that  time,  and  did  not  take  their  rcfolu- 
tion  till  afterwards. 

With  regard  to  Nabis,  be  fen*,  immediately  to  all  the  maritime 
towns,  to  excite  the  inhabitants  of  them  to  rebellion.  He  bribed 
many  of  the  principal  citizens,  and  difpatched  thofe  who  were 
inflexibly  determined  to  adhere  to  the  party  of  the  Romans. 
Quintals,  ac  his  leaving  Greece,  had  ordered  che  Achteans  to  be 
very  vigilant  in  defending  the  maritime  cities.  They  immedi¬ 
ately  fent  deputies  to  die  tyrant,  to  put  him  in  mind  of  tire 
treaty  he  had  concluded  with  the  Romans ;  and  to  exhort  him 
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not  to  infringe  a  peace  he  had  folicited  fo  much.  At  the  fame 
time  they  fent  troops  to  Gythium,  which  the  tyrant  had  already 
befieged,  and  ambaffadors  to  Rome,  to  inform  the  fenate  and 
people  of  what  was  doing. 

*  Antiochus  did  not  yet  declare  himfelf  openly,  but  took  fe- 
cret  meafures  for  promoting  the  great  defign  he  meditated.  He 
thought  it  advifcable  to  ftrengthen  himfelf  by  good  alliances 
with  his  neighbours.  In  this  view,  he  went  to  Raphia,  a  fron¬ 
tier  city  of  Paleiline  towards  Egypt.  He  there  gave  his  daugh¬ 
ter  Cleopatra  in  marriage  to  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  and  refigned 
to  that  prince,  as  her  dowry,  the  provinces  of  Ccelofyria  and  Pa- 
leftine,  but  upon  condition,  as  had  been  before  flipulated,  that 
he  fhould  retain  but  half  the  revenues. 

At  his  return  to  Antioch,  he  gave  another  daughter,  Antio- 
chis  by  name,  in  marriage  to  Ariarathes  king  of  Cappadocia. 
He  would  have  been  very  glad  to  have  bellowed  the  third  on 
Eumenes  king  of  Pergamus  ;  but  that  prince  refufed  her,  con¬ 
trary  to  the  advice  of  his  three  brothers,  who  believed  that  an 
alliance  with  fo  great  a  monarch  would  be  a  great  fupport  to 
their  houfe.  However,  Eumenes  foon  convinced  them,  by  the 
reafons  he  gave,  that  he  had  examined  that  afiFair  more  deliberate¬ 
ly  than  they.  He  reprefented,  that  fhould  he  marry  Antiochus’ 
daughter,  he  would  be  under  a  neceffity  of  efpoufmg  his  inte- 
refl  againft  the  Romans,  with  whom  he  plainly  favv  this  mo¬ 
narch  would  foon  be  at  variance  ;  that,  fhould  the  Romans  get 
the  better,  as  it  was  highly  probable  they  would,  he  fhould  be 
involved  in  the  fame  ruin  with  the  vanquifned  king,  which 
would  infallibly  prove  his  deftrudlion :  that,  on  the  other  fide, 
fhould  Antiochus  have  the  advantage  in  the  war,  the  only  be¬ 
nefit  that  he  (Eumenes)  could  reap  by  it,  would  be,  that,  having 
the  honour  to  be  his  fon- in-law,  he  fhould  be  one  of  the  fir  It  to 
become  his  flave  ;  for  they  might  be  affured,  that  fhould  An¬ 
tiochus  get  the  better  of  the  Romans  in  this  war,  he  would  fub- 
je£t  all  Afia,  and  oblige  all  princes  to  do  him  homage  :  that 
they  fhould  have  much  better  terms  from  the  Romans,  and  there¬ 
fore  he  was  refolved  to  continue  attached  to  their  interefls.  The 
event  fhowed  that  Eumenes  was  not  miflaken. 

After  thefe  marriages,  Antiochus  went  with  great  diligence 
into  Alia  Minor,  and  arrived  at  Ephefus  in  the  depth  of  win¬ 
ter.  He  fet  out  from  thence  again  in  the  beginning  of  the 
fpring  to  punifh  the  Pilidians,  who  were  inclined  to  revolt ;  af- 
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ter  having  fent  his  fon  into  Syria,  for  the  fecurity  of  the  provin- 
\  ces  in  the  Edit. 

1  Have  faid  above,  that  the  Romans  had  deputed  Sulpitius, 
iElius,  and  Villius,  on  an  embaffy  to  Antiochus.  They  had 
been  ordered  to  go  fird  to  ihe  court  of  Eumenes,  and  according¬ 
ly  they  went  to  Pergamus,  the  capital  of  his  kingdom.  That 
prince  told  them.,  that  he  defired  nothing  fo  much  as  a  war  with 
Antiochus.  In  times  of  peace,  the  having  fo  powerful  a  king 
in  his  neighbourhood  gave  him  very  juft  alarm.  In  cafe  of  a 
war,  he  did  not  doubt  but  Antiochus  would  experience  the  fame 
fate  as  Philip,  and  thereby  either  be  entirely  ruined  ;  or,  Ihould 
the  Romans  grant  him  a  peace,  Eumenes  affured  himfelf  that 
part  ofhisfpoils  and  forfreffes  would  be  given  him,  which  would 
enable  him  to  defend  himfelf,  without  any  foreign  aid,  againft 
his  attacks  :  that  after  all,  fhould  things  take  a  different  turn,  he 
had  rather  run  the  word  hazard,  in  concert  with  the  Romans, 
than  be  expofed,  by  breaking  with  them,  to  fubmit  either  volun¬ 
tarily,  or  through  force,  to  Antiochus. 

Sulpitius  being  left  fick  in  Pergamus,  Villius,  who  received 
advice  that  Antiochus  was  engaged  in  the  war  of  Pilidia,  went 
to  Ephefus,  where  he  found  Hannibal.  He  had  feveral  con¬ 
ferences  with  him,  in  which  he  endeavoured,  but  in  vain,  to  per- 
fuade  him,  that  he  had -no  reafon  to  be  under  any  appreheniions 
from  the  Romans.  He  had  better  fuccefs  in  the  defign  he 
propofed  in  that  conduit,  which  was,  by  treating  Hannibal 
with  great  courtefy,  and  making  him  frequent  vifits,  to  render 
him  fufpedled  to  the  king;  which  accordingly  happened,  as  we 
jfhall  foon  fee. 

Livy,  on  the  authority  of  fome  hidorians,  relates  that  Scipio 
was  in  this  embaffy,  and  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Hannibal 
made  him  the  celebrated  anfwer  I  have  related  elfevvhere,  when, 
fpeaking  of  the  mod  illudrious  generals,  he  gave  the  fird  place 
to  Alexander,  the  fecond  to  Pyrrhus,  and  the  third  to  himfelf. 
Some  authors  look  upon  this  embaffy  of  Scipio  as  improbable, 
and  the  anfwer  of  Hannibal  to  be  more  fo. 

Villius  went  from  Ephefus  to  Apamea,  whither  Antiochus 
repaired,  after  having  ended  the  war  againd  the  Piiidians.  In 
their  interview,  they  fpoke  on  much  the  fame  topics,  as  thofe 
on  which  the  king’s  ambaffadors  had  debated  with  Qm’ntius  in 
Rome.  Their  conferences  broke  off  on  that  prince’s  receiving 
advice  of  the  death  of  Antiochus  his  elded  fon.  He  returned 
to  Ephefus  to  lament  his  lofs.  But  notwithdanding  thefe  fine 
appearances  of  affliction,  it  was  generally  believed  that  his  fhow 
of  grief  was  merely  political,  and  that  lie  himfelf  had  facridced 
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him  to  his  ambition.  He  was  a  young  prince  of  the  greateft 
hopes,  and  had  already  given  fuch  fhining  proofs  of  wifdom, 
goodnefs,  and  other  royal  virtues,  that  he  was  the  darling  of  all 
who  knew  him.  It  was  pretended  that  the  old  king,  growing 
jealous  of  him,  had  fent  him  from  Ephefus  into  Syria,  under 
the  pretext  of  having  an  eye  to  the  fecurity  of  the  provinces  of 
the  eaft,  and  that  he  had  caufed  fome  eunuchs  to  poifon  him 
there,  to  rid  himfelf  of  his  fears.  A  king,  and  at  the  fame  time 
a  father,  ought  not  to  be  fufpeffed  of  fo  horrid  a  crime,  without 
the  ftrongeft  and  moft  evident  proofs. 

Villius,  that  he  might  not  be  importunate  at  a  time  of  mourn¬ 
ing  and  forrow,  was  returned  to  Pergamus,  where  he  found 
Sulpitius  perfectly  recovered.  The  king  fent  for  them  foon 
after.  They  had  a  conference  with  his  minifter,  which  ended 
in  complaints  on  both  fides ;  after  which  they  returned  to  Rome 
without  having  concluded  any  thing. 

The  inftant  they  were  gone,  Antiochus  held  a  great  council 
on  the  prefent  affairs ;  in  which  every  one  exclaimed  againft 
the  Romans,  knowing  that  to  be  the  beft  method  of  making 
their  court  to  the  king.  They  aggravated  the  haughtinefs  of 
their  demands,  and  faid  it  was  ftrange  that  they  fhould  attempt 
to  prefcribe  laws  to  the  greateft  monarch  of  Afia,  as  if  they 
were  treating  with  a  conquered  Nabis.  Alexander  of  Acarna- 
nia,  who  had  a  great  afcendant  over  the  king,  as  if  the  matter 
in  deliberation  were,  not  whether  they  fhould  make  war,  but 
how  and  in  what  manner  they  fhould  carry  it  on  ;  allured  the 
king,  that  he  would  be  infallibly  vi&orious,  in  cafe  he  fhould 
crofs  into  Europe,  and  fettle  in  fome  part  of  Greece.:  that  the 
iEtolians,  who  were  in  the  centre  of  it,  would  be  the  firft  to  de¬ 
clare  againft  the  Romans  :  that  at  the  two  extremities  of  this 
country,  Nabis,  on  the  one  fide,  to  recover  what  he  had  loft, 
would  raife  all  Peloponneftis  againft  them ;  and  that,  on  the 
other,  Philip,  who  was  ftill  more  difgufted,  would  not  fail,  at 
the  firft  fignal  of  war,  to  take  up  arms  alfo  :  that  they  had  no 
time  to  lole  ;  and  that  the  decifive  point  was,  to  feize  upon  the 
moft  advantageous  polts,  and  to  make  lure  of  allies.  He  added, 
that  Hannibal  ought  to  be  fent  immediately  to  Carthage,  to 
perplex  and  employ  the  Romans. 

Hannibal,  whom  his  conferences  with  Villius  had  rendered 
fufpe&ed  to  the  king,  was  not  fummoned  to  this  council.  He 
had  perceived  on  feveral  other  oecafions,  that  the  king's  friend- 
fhip  for  him  was  very  much  cooled,  and  that  he  no  longer  re- 
pofed  the  fame  confidence  in  him.  However,  he  had  a  private 
vol.  vi.  N  n  conference 
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conference  with  him,  in  which  he-  unbofomed  himfelf  without 
the  leaft  difguife.  Speaking  of  his  infant  years,  in  which  he 
had  fworn  on  the  altars  to  be  the  eternal  enemy  of  the  Romans: 

It  is  this  oath,"  fays  he,  “  it  is  this  hatred,  that  prompted 
“  me  to  keep  the  fword  drawn  during  36  years  ;  it  was  the 
“  fame  animofity  that  occationed  my  being  banifhed  from  my 
“  country  in  a  time  of  peace,  and  forced  me  to  feek  an  afylum 
“  in  your  dominions.  If  you  defeat  my  hopes,  guided  by  the 
“  fame  hatred,  which  can  never  expire  but  with  my  life,  I  will 
“  fly  to  every  part  of  the  world  where  there  are  foldiers  and 
“  arms,  to  raife  up  enemies  againfl:  the  Romans.  I  hate  them, 
“  and  I  am  hated  by  them.  As  long  as  you  fiiall  refolve  to 
“  make  war  againfl;  them,  you  may"  confider  Hannibal  as  tire 
“  firft  of  y'our  friends :  but  if  there  are  any  motives  which  in- 
“  cline  you  to  peace,  take  counfel  of  others,  not  of  me.”  An- 
tiochus,  ftruck  with  thefe  words,  feemed  to  reftore  him  his  con¬ 
fidence  and  friendfln'p. 

The  ambafladors  being  returned  to  Rome,  it  appeared  evi¬ 
dently  from  their  report,  that  a  war  with  Antiochus  was  ine¬ 
vitable;  but  they  did  not  think  it  y'et  time  to  proclaim  it  againfl; 
hirn.  They  did  not  aft  fo  cautioufly  with  regard  to  Nabis,  who 
had  been  the  firft  to  violate  the  treaty,  and  was  then  actually 
befieging  Gy'thium,  'and  laying  vvafte  the  territories  of  t lie 
Achasans.  Acilius,  the  pnetor,  was  fent  with  a  fleet  into  Greece 
to  proteft  the  allies. 

*  Philopoemen  was  general  of  the  Achaeans  that  year.  He 
was  not  inferior  to  any  captain  with  refpeft  to  land  fervice,  but 
had  no  flciil  in  naval  affairs.  Notwithifanding  this,  he  took 
upon  himfelf  the  command  of  the  Achaean  fleet  f ,  and  imagined 
that  he  fhould  be  as  fuccefsful  by  fea  as  he  had  been  by  land : 
but  he  learned  to  his  coft,  not  to  depend  fo  much  upon  his  own 
judgment,  and  found  how  greatly"  ufeful  experience  is  on  all  oc- 
cafions  ;  for  Nabis,  who  had  fitted  out  fome  veflels  with  expe¬ 
dition,  defeated  Philopcemen,  and  he  narrowly  efcaped  being 

*  A.  M.  3813.  Ant.J.  0.191.  Liv.  l.xxxv.  n.  25 — 30.  Plut.  in 

Philop.  p.  363,  364. 

f  The  great  Prince  Cf  Conae  thought  and  fpoke  much  more  wifely. — 
In  a  converfation  upon  a  fea-fight,  the  prince  laid,  he  fhould  be  very  glad 
to  fee  one,  purely  for  his  own  inftruftion.  A  fea-officer,  who  was  prefent, 
replied,  “  Sir,  were  your  highnefs  in  a  fea-fight,  there  is  no  admiral  but 
f‘  would  be  proud  of  obeying  your  orders.”  “  My  orders!”  interrupted 
the  prince;  “  I  faould  not  prelume  even  to  give  my  advice,  but  fhould 
“  fund, quietly  on  the  deck,  and  obferve  all  the  motions  and  operations  of 
r‘  the  battle,  for  my  own  inftrudtion." 

taken 
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taken  prifoner.  This  difatler  however  did  not  difcourage  him, 
but  only  made  him  more  prudent  and  circumfpeft  for  the  future. 
Such  is  the  ufe  judicious  men  ought  to  make  of  their  errors, 
which,  by  that  means,  are  frequently  more  advantageous  to  them 
than  the  greatelt  fucceffes.  Nabis  triumphed  now,  but  Philo- 
poemen  refolved,  if  poffible,  to  make  his  joy  of  fhort  duration. 
Accordingly,  a  few  days  after,  having  furprifed  him  when  he 
leail  expected  him,  he  fet  lire  to  his  camp,  and  made  a  great 
flaughter  of  his  troops.  In  the  mean  time  Gythium  furrender- 
ed,  which  very  much  augmented  the  pride  and  haughtinefs  of 
the  tyrant. 

Philopcemen  faw  plainly  that  it  was  necefiary  to  come  to  a 
battle.  In  this  lay  his  chief  talent,  and  no  general  equalled 
him  in  drawing  up  his  army,  in  making  choice  of  the  polls, 
in  taking  all  advantages,  and  improving  all  the  errors  of  an 
enemy.  On  this  occafion,  fired  by  jealoufy,  and  animated  with 
revenge  againft  Nabis,  he  employed  all  his  ability  in  the  art  of 
war.  The  battle  was  fought  not  far  from  Sparta.  In  the  firfl 
attack,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  Nabis,  which  formed  his  greatell 
ffrength,  broke  the  Achseans,  threw  them  into  diforder,  and 
forced  them  to  give  way.  It  was  by  Philopoemen’s  order  that 
they  fled,  to  draw  the  enemy  into  ambufcades  he  had  laid  for 
them.  Accordingly  they  fell  into  them  ;  and  whillt  they  were 
{limiting  as  victorious,  thofe  who  fled  faced  about  J  and  the 
Achseans  charged  them  on  a  fudden  from  their  ambufcades, 
and  made  a  great  flaughter.  As  the  country  was  full  of  thick¬ 
ets,  and  very  difficult  for  the  cavalry  to  adl  in,  from  the  rivu¬ 
lets  and  moraffes  with  which  it  abounded,  the  p-eneral  would 
not  fuffer  his  troops  to  abandon  themfelves  to  their  ardour,  in 
purfuing  the  enemy  ;  but  caufing  a  retreat  to  be  founded,  he  en¬ 
camped  on  that  very  fpot,  though  long  before  it  was  dark.  As 
he  was  fully  perfuaded,  that  as  foon  as  it  fhould  be  night,  the 
enemy  would  return  from  their  flight,  and  retire  towards  the 
city  in  final!  parties,  he  polled  ambuicades  in  all  the  paffes  round, 
on  the  rivulets  and  hills,  who  killed  or  took  great  numbers  of 
them  ;  fo  that  Nabis  hardly  faved  a  fourth  of  his  army.  Phi¬ 
lopcemen  having  blocked  him  up  in  Sparta,  ravaged  Laconia 
for  a  month  ;  and,  after  having  confiderably  weakened  the  for¬ 
ces  of  the  tyrant,  he  returned  home,  laden  with  fpoils  and 
glory.. 

This  viftory  did  Philopcemen  great  honour,  becaufe  it  was 
manifeftly  owing  folely  to  his  prudence  and  ability.  A  circurrr- 
ftance  is  related  of  him,  which  is  perhaps  peculiar  to  him,  and 
which  young  officers  fliould  propofe  to  themfelves  as  a  model. 

N  n  2  Whenever 
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Whenever  he  was  upon  a  march,  whether  in  times  of  peace  or 
■war,  and  came  to  any  difficult  pafs,  he  halted  and  afked  himfelf, 
In  cafe  he  was  alone,  or  elfe  inquired  of  t'nofe  who  were  with 
him,  in  what  manner  it  would  be  neceffary  to  aft,  in  cafe  the 
enemy  fhould  come  fuddenly  upon  them  ;  if  he  charged  them  in 
front,  flank,  or  rear  ;  if  he  came  on  in  order  of  battle  ;  or  in 
lefs  order,  as  when  an  army  is  on  its  march  ;  what  poll  it  would 
be  proper  for  him  to  take  ?  In  what  places  to  difpofe  his 
baggage,  and  how  many  troops  would  be  neceffary  to  guard  it  ? 
Whether  it  would  be  convenient  for  him  to  march  forward,  or 
to  return  back  the  way  he  came  ?  Where  to  pitch  his  camp  ? 
Of  what  extent  it  ought  to  be  ?  By  what  method  he  could  beft; 
fecure  his  forage,  and  provide  water  ?  What  route  he  fhould  take 
the  next  day,  after  he  fhould  decamp,  and  in  what  order  it  were 
beft  to  march  ?  He  had  accuftomed  himfelf  fo  early,  and  exer- 
eifed  himfelf  fo  much  in  all  thefe  parts  of  the  military  knowledge, 
that  nothing  was  new  to  him  ;  and  he  never  was  difconcerted  by 
any  unforefeen  accident,  but  refolved  and  acted  immediately,  as 
if  he  had  forefeen  every  thing  that  happened.  Thefe  things 
form  the  great  captain  :  but  the  only  method  to  be  fnch  is,  to 
love  one’s  profeffion,  to  think  it  an  honour  to  improve  in  it,  to 
iludy  it  ferioufly,  and  to  defpife  the  common  topics  of  difcourfe 
of  the  indolent  and  infigniflcant  part  of  an  army,  who  have  nei¬ 
ther  elevation  of  mind,  nor  views  of  honour  and  glory. 

*  During  this  expedition  of  the  Achceans  againfl  Nabis,  the 
JEtolians  had  fent  ambaffadors  to  Antiochus,  to  exhort  him  to 
crofs  into  Greece.  They  not  only  promifed  to  join  him  with  all 
their  forces,  and  to  aft  in  concert  with  him,  but  alfo  affured  him, 
that  he  might  depend  upon  Philip  king  of  Maceaon,  on  Nabis 
king  of  Lacedxmonia,  and  on  feveral  other  Grecian  powers,  who 
hated  the  Romans  in  their  hearts,  and  would  declare  againfl  them 
the  moment  of  his  arrival.  Thoas,  the  firft  of  the  ambaffadors, 
expatiated  upon  all  thefe  advantages  in  the  Arongeft  and  moil 
pompous  terms.  He  obferved  to  him  that  the  Romans,  by 
drawing  their  army  out  of  Greece,  had  left  it  in  a  defencelefs  con¬ 
dition  :  that  this  would  be  the  fineft  opportunity  for  him  to 
poffefs  himfelf  of  it  :  that  all  the  Greeks  would  receive  him  with 
open  arms  :  and  that  the  inflant  he  came  among  them,  he  would 
be  mafter  of  the  country.  This  foothing  defeription  of  the  ftate 
of  the  Grecian  affairs  made  fo  deep  an  impreffion  on  him,  that 
lie  could  fcarce  give  himfelf  time  to  deliberate  in  what  manner  it 
would  be  molt  proper  for  him  to  aft. 


•  Liv..  1.  xxxv.  n.  31 — 34. 
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The  Romans,  on  the  other  fide,  who  were  not  ignorant  of  the 
meafures  taken  by  the  JEtolians  to  difengage  their  allies  from 
their  intereft,  and  increafe  their  enemies  on  all  fides,  had  fent  am- 
baffadors  into  Greece,  among  whom  was  Quintius.  At  his  ar¬ 
rival,  he  found  all  the  nations  very  well  difpofed  with  regard 
to  the  Romans,  except  the  Magnefians,  who  had  been  alienated 
from  them,  by  the  report  which  was  fpread  of  their  intending  to 
reftore  to  Philip  his  fon,  who  had  been  given  them  as  an  hoftage, 
and  to  deliver  up  to  that  monarch  the  city  of  Demetrias,  which 
belonged  to  the  Magnefians  It  was  neceffary  to  undeceive 
them,  but  in  fo  dextrous  a  manner  as  not  to  diigull  Philip,  whom 
it  was  much  more  their  inlereil  to  oblige.  This  Quintius  effect¬ 
ed  with  great  addrefs.  The  author  of  thefe  falle  reports  was 
Eurylochus,  at  that  time  chief  magiftrate.  As  he  let  drop  iome 
liarfh  and  injurious  expreffions  againft  the  R.omans,  which  gave 
Quintius  an  opportunity  of  reproaching  the  Magnefians  with 
their  ingratitude,  Zeno,  one  of  the  oldeit  among  th^m,  direct¬ 
ing  himlelf  to  Quintius  and  the  reft  of  the  ambaffadors  with 
tears,  conjured  them  not  to  impute  to  a  whole  people  the  rancour 
of  one  man,  who,  he  faid,  ought  only  to  be  anfwerable  for  it: 
that  the  Magnefians  were  obliged  to  Quintius  and  the  Romans 
not  only  for  their  liberty,  but  lor  whatever  elfe  is  moll  dear  and 
valuable  among  men  ;  that  as  for  themfelves,  they  would  fooner 
part  with  their  lives,  than  renounce  the  friendfhip  of  tire  Ro¬ 
mans,  and  forget  the  obligations  they  owed  to  them.  The 
whole  affembly  applauded  this  fpeech,  and  Eurylochus,  perceiv¬ 
ing  plainly  that  there  was  no  longer  any  fafety  for.  him.  in  the  ci¬ 
ty,  took  refuge  amongll  the  ALtolians. 

Thoas,  the  chief  man  of  that  people,  was  returned  from  Anti- 
ochns’  court,  from  whence  he  had  brought  Menippus,  whom  the 
king  had  fent  as  his  ambaffador  to  the  ./Etolians.  Before  the  ge¬ 
nera]  affembly  was  convened,  thefe  two  bad  endeavoured  in  con¬ 
cert,  to  prepare  and  prepoflefs  the  people,  by  enlarging  upon  the 
king’s  forces  by  fea  and  land ;  bis  numerous  bodies  of  horfe  and 
foot;  the  elephants  he  had  caufed  to  be  brought  from  India;  and 
above  all  (which  was  the  ftrongeft  motive  with  regard  to  the' 
populace),  the  immenfe  treafures  which  the  king  would  bring 
with  him,  fufficient  to  buy  even  the  Romans  themfelves. 

Quintius  had  regular  notice  fent  him  of  whatever  w>as  faid  cr 
done  in  iEtolia.  Though  he  looked  upon  all  things  as  loft  on 
that  fide,  yet,  that  he  might  have  nothing  to  reproach  hirrdelf 
with,  and  to  lay  the  wrong  ftill  more  on  the  fide  of  the  JEtolians, 
he  thought  proper  to  depute  to  their  affemblies  fome  ambaffadors 
from  the  confederates,  to  put  them  in  mind  of  their  alliance  with 
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the  Romans,  and  to  be  ready  to  reply  freely  to  whatever  Antio* 
chus’  ambaffador  might  advance.  He  gave  this  commiffion  to 
the  Athenians  ;  the  dignity  of  their  city,  and  their  former  alliance 
with  the  jEtolians,  making  them  more  proper  to  execute  it  than 
any  other  people. 

Thoas  opened  the  afi'embly,  by  acquainting  it  that  an  ambaf¬ 
fador  was  arrived  from  Antiochus.  Being  introduced,  he  began 
with  faying,  that  it  would  have  been  happy  for  the  Greeks,  as 
well  as  Aiiatics,  had  Antiochus  concerned  himfelf  fooner  in  their 
affairs,  and  before  Philip  had  been  reduced  ;  that  then  every  peo¬ 
ple  would  Whve  preferred  their  rights,  and  all  had  not  been  fub- 
jefted  to  the  Roman  power.  “  But  Hill,”  fays  he,  “if  you  exe- 
“  cute  the  deiigns  you  have  formed,  Antiochus  may,  by  the  af- 
“  fiftance  of  the  gods,  and  your  aid,  reftore  the  affairs  of  Greece 
“  to  their  ancient  fplendor,  how  defperate  foever  their  condition 
il  may  be.” 

The  Athenians,  who  were  next  admitted  to  audience,  con¬ 
tented  themfelves,  without  faying  a  word  of  the  king,  with  put¬ 
ting  the  JEtolians  in  mind  of  the  alliance  they  had  concluded 
with  the  Romans,  and  the  fervice  Quintius  had  done  to  ail 
Greece  ;  conjuring  them,  not  to  form  any  rafh  refqlution  in  an 
affair  of  fo  much  importance  as  that  in  queftion  :  that  bold  re- 
folutions,  taken  with  heat  and  vivacity,  might  have  a  pleafing 
profpecl  at  firft,  but  that  the  difficulty  of  putting  them  in  exe¬ 
cution  appeared  afterwards,  and  that  they  were  very'  rarely  fuc- 
cefsful",  that  the  Roman  ambaffadors,  among  whom  was  Quin¬ 
tius,  were  not  far  off :  that  as  things  were  (till  undecided,  it 
would  fhow  more  wifdom  to  weigh  and  examine  deliberately,  in 
peaceable  interviews,  their  feveral  claims  and  pretentions,  than 
to  involve  precipitately  Europe  and  Affia  in  a  war,  of  which  the 
confequences  could  not  but  be  deplorable. 

The  populace,  who  are  ever  greedy  of  novelty',  were  entirely 
for  Antiochus,  and  were  even  againft  admitting  the  Romans  in¬ 
to  the  affembly  ;  fo  that  the  oldeft  and  wife.fi  among  them  were 
forced  to  employ  all  their  credit,  before  they  could  prevail  to 
have  them  called  in.  Accordingly  Quintius  came  thither,  not 
fo  much  from  any  hopes  he  entertained  of  being  able  to  make 
the  lead  impreffion  on  the  minds  of  the  people,  as  to  prove  to 
'•all  mankind,  that  the  iEtolians  were  the  foie  caufe  of  the  war 
which  was  going  to  break  out  ;  and  that  the  Romans  would 
be  forced  to  engage  in  it  againft  their  will,  and  merely  through 
neceffity.  He  began,  by  recalling  to  their  memories  the  time 
in  which  the  iEtoliaus  had  concluded  an  alliance  with  the 
Romans ;  he  made  a  tranlient  mention  cf  the  many  things 
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by  which  they  had.  infringed  it;  and  after  faying  very  little 
with  regard  to  the  cities  which  were  the  pretext  of  their  quarrel, 
he  only  obferved,  that  if  they  imagined  themfelves  aggrieved,  it 
would  appear  much  more  reafonable  to  make  their  remonftran- 
ces  to  the  fenate,  who  were  always  ready  to  hear  their  com¬ 
plaints,  than  out  of  mere  wantonnefs  to  blow  up  a  war  be¬ 
tween  the  Romans  and  Antiochus,  which  would  dillurb  the 
peace  of  the  univerfe,  and  infallibly  terminate  in  the  ruin  of  thole 
who  promoted  it. 

The  event  proved  the  truth  of  his  reprefentations,  which  how¬ 
ever  were  difregarded  at  that  time.  Thoas,  and  thofe  of  his 
fatftion,  were  heard  with  great  attention,  and  obtained  without 
delay,  and  even  in  prefence  of  the  Romans,  that  a  decree  fhould 
be  made,  to  invite  Antiochus  to  come  and  deliver  Greece,  and 
be  the  arbiter  of  the  differences  between  the  xEtolians  and  Ro¬ 
mans.  Quintius  defiring  a  copy  of  this  decree,  Damocritus, 
then  in  orhee,  was  fo  inconfiderate  as  to  anfwer  in  the  moft  in- 
folent  tone,  that  he  had  bufmefs  of  much  greater  confcquence 
upon  his  hands  at  that  time  ;  but  that  he  himfelf  would  foon 
carry  this  decree  into  Italy,  and  encamp  on  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber:  fo  violent  and  furious  a  fpirit  had  feized  all  the  aEtoIi- 
ans,  and  even  their  principal  magistrates.  Quintius  and  the  reft 
of  the  ambafiadors  returned  to  Corinth. 

The-ZEtolian  privy-council  formed,  in  one  day,  three  very  afto- 
nifhing  refolutions,  to  feize  by  a  treacherous  ftratagem  Deme- 
trias,  Chalcis,  and  Lacedaemon  ;  and  three  of  the  principal  ci¬ 
tizens  were  charged  with  the  execution  of  thefe  expeditions. 

Diodes  fet  out  for  Demetrias,  where,  being  affifted  by  Eu- 
rvlochus’s  faction,  who  was  in  exile,  but  appeared  then  at  the 
head  of  the  forces  which  Diodes  had  brought,  be  made  him¬ 
felf  mailer  of  the  city. 

But  Thoas  was  not  fo  fuccefsful  in  Chalcis,  which  he  ima¬ 
gined  he  fhould  be  able  to  feize  by  the  help  of  an  exile  :  for 
the  magistrates,  who  were  ftrongly  attached  to  the  Romans, 
having  received  advice  of  the  attempt  that  was  meditating 
againit  their  city,  put  it  in  a  good  pofture  of  defence,  and  ena¬ 
bled  it  to  fuftain  a  vigorous  fiege.  Thus  Thoas,  failing  in  his 
defign,  returned  back  in  the  utmoft  confufion. 

The  enierprife  againft  Sparta  was  much  more  delicate,  and  of 
greater  importance.  No  accefs  could  be  had  to  it  but  under 
the  made  of  friendlhip.  Nabis  had  long  folicited  the  aid  of  the 
iEtolians.  Alexamenes  was  therefore  ordered  to  march  1000 
foot  thither.  To  thefe  were  added  30  young  men,  the  flower 
of  the  cavalry,  who  were .  ftri&ly  enjoined  by  the  magiftrates  to 
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execute  punctually  their  leader’s  orders,  of  what  nature  foever 
they  might  be.  The  tyrant  received  Alexamenes  with  great  joy. 
Beth  ufed  to  march  out  their  troops  every  day,  and  exercife 
them  in  the  plains  on  the  fide  of  the  Eurctas.  One  day,  Alex¬ 
amenes,  having  given  the  word  to  his  troopers,  attacks  Nabis, 
whom  he  had  purpofely  drawn  into  a  folitary  place,  and  throws 
him  horn  his  horie.  Immediately  all  the  troopers  fall  on,  and  co¬ 
ver  him  with  wounds.  Alexamenes,  to  lofe  no  time,  returns  to 
the  city  to  feize  on  Nabis’  palace.  Had  he  convened  the  affem- 
bly  that  inftant,  and  made  a  fpeech  fuitable  to  the  occafion,  his 
bufinefs  would  have  been  done,  and  Sparta  Had  declared  for  the 
JEtolians  :  but  he  fpenl  the  remainder  of  the  day,  and  the  whole 
night,  in  fearching  after  the  tyrant’s  treafures  ;  and  his  troops, 
by  his  example,  began  to  plunder  the  city.  The  Spartans  tak¬ 
ing  up  arms,  made  a  great  {laughter  of  the  AZtolians  difperfed  in 
quell:  of  booty,  and  march  oiredlly  to  the  palace,  where  they 
kill  Alexamenes,  whom  they  found  with  little  or  no  guard,  and 
folelv  intent  upon  fecuring  his  rich  fpoils.  Such  was  the  refult 
of  the  enterpriie  againfi  Sparta. 

Philopcemen,  general  of  the  Achaeans,  no  fooner  heard  of 
Nabis’s  death,  but  he  marched  a  conliderable  body  of  troops  to¬ 
wards  Sparta,  where  he  found  all  things  in  the  utmoft  diforder. 
He  afiembled  the  principal  citizens,  made  a  fpeech  to  them,  as 
Alexamenes  ought  to  have  done,  and  prevailed  fo  far  between 
arguments  and  compulfion,  that  he  engaged  that  city  to  join  in 
the  Achaean  league. 

This  fuccefs  greatly  increafed  the  reputation  of  Philopoemen 
with  thofe  Hates,  his  having  brought  over  to  the  league  a  city 
of  fo  great  power  and  authority  as  Sparta,  being  juitly  efteem- 
ed  a  fervice  of  no  final!  importance.  By  this  means  he  alfo 
gained  the  friendfhip  and  confidence  of  the  worthiefl  men  in  La- 
cedaemonia,  who  hop  :d  he  would  prove  their  guarantee,  and  the 
defender  of  their  liberty.  For  this  leafon,  after  the  palace  and 
furniture  of  Nabis  had  been  fold,  they  refolved  by  a  public  de¬ 
cree,  to  make  him  a  preient  of  the  monies  arifing  from  that  fale, 
amounting  to  izc  talents,  and  lent  him  a  deputation  to  defire 
his  acceptance  of  them. 

On  this  occafion,  fays  Plutarch,  it  was  very  evident,  that  the 
virtue  of  this  great  perfonage  was  of  the  pureft  and  moft  per- 
feft  kind,  and  that  he  not  only  appeared  a  good  and  virtuous 
man,  but  was  really  fuch  :  not  one  of  the  Spartans  would  under¬ 
take  the  commiffion.of  offering  him  that  prefent.  Struck  with  ve¬ 
neration  and  fear,  they  all  excufed  themfelves  ;  and  therefore  it 
■was  at  lad  refolved  to  fend  Timoiaus,  who  had  formerly  been 
his  gueft. 
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When  he  arrived  at  Megalopolis,  he  lodged  at  the  houfe  of 
Philopoemen,  who  gave  him  the  kindeft  reception.  Here  he  had 
an  opportunity  of  confidering  the  l'everity  of  his  whole  condudf, 
the  greatnefs  of  his  fentiments,  the  frugality  of  his  life,  and  thw 
regularity  of  his  manners,  that  rendered  him  invincible  and  incor¬ 
ruptible  by  money.  Timolaus  was  fo  aitonifhed  at  all  he  law, 
that  he  did  not  dare  fo  much  as  to  mention  to  Philopcemen  the 
prefent  he  was  come  to  offer  him ;  fo  that,  giving  fome  other 
pretence  to  his  journey,  he  returned  as  he  came.  Timolaus  was 
fent  again,  but  was  not  more  fuccefsful  than  before.  At  laft, 
going  a  third  time,  he  ventured,  but  with  great  pain  to  himfelf, 
to  acquaint  Philopcemen  with  the  good-will  of  the  Spartans. 

Philopcemen  heard  him  with  great  tranquillity  ;  but  the  in- 
flant  he  had  done  fpeaking,  he  went  to  Sparta  ;  where,  after 
exprefling  the  higheft  gratitude  to  the  Spartans,  he  advifed 
them  not  to  lay  out  their  money  in  bribing  and  corrupting  fuch 
or  their  friends  as  were  men  of  probity,  becaufe  they  might 
always  enjoy  the  benefit  of  their  virtue  and  wifdom  without 
expence  to  them  ;  but  to  keep  their  gold  to  purchafe  and  cor¬ 
rupt  the  wicked,  and  thofe  who,  in  councils,  perplexed  and  di¬ 
vided  the  city  by  their  feditious  difcourfes  ;  in  order  that  be¬ 
ing  paid  for  their  filence,  they  might  not  occafion  fo  many  de¬ 
tractions  in  the  government.  “  For  it  is  much  more  advifeable,” 
added  he,  “  to  flop  an  enemy’s  mouth,  than  that  of  a  friend.” 
Such  was  the  diiintereflednefs  of  Philopcemen.  Let  the  read¬ 
er  compare  thefe  great  and  noble  fentiments  with  the  bafenefs 
of  thofe  groveling  wretches,  whofe  whole  fludy  is  to  heap  up 
riches. 

Thoas  had  repaired  to  the  court  of  Antiochus,  and  by  the 
mighty  promifes  he  made  that  prince,  by  all  he  told  him  concern¬ 
ing  the  prefent  date  of  Greece,  and  efpecially  by  the  refolutions 
which  had  been  taken  in  the  general  aifembly  of  the  iEtolians,  he 
determined  him  to  fet  out  immediately  for  that  country.  He 
went  with  fuch  precipitation,  that  he  did  not  give  himfelf  time 
to  concert  the  neceffary  meafures  for  fo  important  a  war,  nor 
carry  with  him  a  fufficient  number  of  troops.  He  left  behind 
him  Lampfacus,  Troas,  and  Smyrna,  three  powerful  cities,  which 
he  ought  to  have  reduced  before  he  declared  war;  but  Anti¬ 
ochus,  without  waiting  for  the  troops  that  were  marching  to 
join  him  from  Syria  and  the  Eaft,  brought  only  10,000  foot 
and  500  horfe.  Thefe  troops  would  hardly  have  fufficed,  had 
he  been  to  polfels  himfelf  only  of  a  naked  and  defencelefs  coun¬ 
try,  without  having  fo  formidable  an  enemy  as  the  Romans  to 
oppofe. 
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He  arrived  firft  at  Demetrias  ;  and  from  thence,  after  re¬ 
ceiving  the  decree  which  had  been  fent  by  the  iEtolians  and  their 
Embaffador,  he  went  to  Lamia,  where  their  affembly  was  held. 
He  was  received  there  with  the  higheft  demonltrations  of  joy. 
He  began  with  apologizing  for  his  being  come  with  much 
fewer  troops  than  they  expected  ;  infinuating  that  his  expedi¬ 
tion  was  a  proof  of  the  zeal  he  had  for  their  intereft,  fince,  at 
the  firft  fignal  thev  gave  him,  lie  was  come,  notwithllanding  the 
inclemency  of  the  feafon,  and  without  waiting  till  all  things  were 
ready  ;  but  that  their  expectations  fhould  foon  be  anfwered  : 
that  as  foon  as  the  feafon  for  navigation  fhould  arrive,  they 
fhould  fee  all  Greece  filled  with  arms,  men  and  horfes,  and  all 
the  fea-coaft  covered  with  galleys:  that  he  would  fpare  neither 
expence,  application,  nor  danger,  for  the  deliverance  of  Greece, 
and  to  acquire  the  iEtolians  the  firft:  rank  in  it  :  that  with  his 
numerous  armies,  there  would  arrive  from  Afia  munitions  of  every 
kind  :  that  all  he  defired  of  them  was,  only  to  provide  "his  troops 
with  whatever  might  be  neceffary  for  their  prefent  fubfiflence. 
Having  ended  his  fpeech,  he  withdrew. 

The  mod  judicious  in  the  affembly  faw  plainly  that  Antio- 
chus,  inllead  of  a  real  and  prefent  fuceour,  as  he  had  promifed, 
gave  them  little  more  than  hopes  and  promifes.  They  could 
have  wifhed  that  they  had  only  chofen  him  arbiter  and  media¬ 
tor  between  them  and  the  Romans,  and  not  leader  of  the  war. 
However,  Thoas  having  gained  a  majority,  caufed  Antiochus 
to  be  nominated  generaliffimo.  Thirty  of  their  principal  men 
were  appointed  for  his  council,  whenever  he  fnould  think  proper 
to  deliberate  with  them. 


SECTION  VI. 

ANTIOCHUS  POSSESSES  HIMSELF  OF  CHALCIS  AND  ALL  EU¬ 
BOEA. - THE  ROMAN'S  PROCLAIM  WAR  AGAINST  HIM. 

The  firft  fubjeft  on  which  the  king  and  the  iEtolians  delibe¬ 
rated  was*,  with  what  er.terprife  to  begin  firft.  It  was  thought 
advifeable  to  make  a  leepnd  attempt  on  Chalcis :  and  thereupon 
the  troops  fet  out  for  that  city  without  lofs  of  time.  When 
they  were  near  it,  the  king  permitted  the  principal  iEtolians  to 
have  a  conference  with  fuch  citizens  of  Chalcis,  as  were  come 
out  of  it  on  their  arrival.  The  iEtolians  urged  them  in  the 
ftrongeft  terms  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  Antiochus,  but 
without  breaking  their  treaty  with  the  Remans.  They  declar- 

*  A.  M.  3813.  Ant.  j.  C.  191.  Liv.  1.  xxxv.  n.  46 — ji.  Appian. 
in  Syriac,  p.  92,93., 
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ed,  that  this  prince  was  come  into  Greece,  not  to  make  it  the 
feat  of  war,  but  a&ually  to  deliver  it,  and  not  merely  in  words, 
as  the  Romans  had  done  :  that  nothing  could  be  of  greater  ad¬ 
vantage  to  the  cities  of  Greece,  than  to  live  in  amity  with  both, 
becaufe  that  the  one  would  always  defend  them  againft  the 
other  ;  and  that  by  this  means  they  would  hold  both  in  refpedl: 
that  they  would  do  well  to  confider,  in  cafe  they  ihould  not 
agree  to  the  propofal  now  made  them,  the  great  danger  to  which 
they  would  expofe  themfelves  ;  as  the  aid  they  might  expeCt 
from  the  Romans  was  at  a  great  diltance  ;  whereas  the  king 
was  prefent,  and  at  their  gates. 

Midlion,  one  of  the  principal  citizens  of  Chalcis,  replied,  that 
he  could  not  guefs  what  people  it  was  that  Antiochus  came  to 
deliver,  and  for  whofe  fake  he  had  left  his  kingdom,  and  was 
come  into  Greece  :  that  he  knew  of  no  city  garrifoned  by  Ro¬ 
man  foldiers,  nor  that  paid  the  lead  tribute  to  the  Romans,  nor 
complained  of  being  oppreffed  by  them  :  that  as  for  the  inha¬ 
bitants  of  Chalcis,  they  had  no  occalion  for  a  deliverer,  as  they 
were  free  ;  nor  of  a  defender,  as  they  enjoyed  the  fweets  of 
peace,  under  the  protection,  and  with  the  amity  of  the  Ro. 
mans  :  that  they  did  not  refufe  the  amity  either  of  the  king  or 
of  the  iEtolians  ;  but  that,  if  they  would  fhow  themfelves 
friends,  the  firft  thing  they  were  defired  to  do  was,  to  leave 
their  ifland :  that  they  were  fully  determined  neither  to  admit 
them  into  their  city,  nor  to  make  any  alliance  with  them,  but  in 
concert  with  the  Romans. 

This  anfwer  was  reported  to  the  king.  As  he  had  brought 
but  few  troops,  and  was  not  able  to  force  the  city,  he  refolved 
r  to  return  to  Demetrias.  So  imprudent  and  ill  concerted  a  firft 
flep  did  him  no  honour,  and  was  no  good  omen  with  regard  to 
the  future. 

They  had  recourfe  elfewhere,  and  endeavoured  to  bring  over 
the  Achasans  and  Athamnnians.  The  former  gave  audience 
to  the  ambafiadors  of  Antiochus  and  tbofe  of  the  Aitolians  at 
JEgae,  where  their  aflembly  was  held,  in  prefence  of  Q_uintius 
the  Roman  general. 

Antiochus’s  ambaffador  fpoke  firft.  f  He  was  a  vain  man, 
as  thofe  generally  are  who  live  in  the  courts,  and  at  the  expence 
of  princes  ;  and  fancying  himfelf  a  great  orator,  he  fpoke  with 
an  abfolute  and  emphatical  tone  of  voice.  He  told  them,  that 
a  vail  body  of  cavalry  was  palling  the  Hellefpont  into  Europe, 


*  Is,  ut  plerique  quos  opes  regia;  alunt,  vaniloquus,  maria  terrafque  in- 
ani  fonitu  verborum  ccmpleverat.  Liv. 
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confifting  partly  of  cuiraffiers,  and  partly  of  bowmen,  who,  even 
when  they  were  flying  on  horfeback,  turned  about,  and  dif- 
charged  their  arrows  with  the  iureft  aim.  To  this  cavalry, 
which,  according  to  him,  were  alone  fuperior  to  the  united  for¬ 
ces  of  Europe,  he  added  a  more' numerous  infantry  :  the  Dahae, 
the  Medes,  the  Elymseans,  the  Cadduflans,  and  many  other  ter¬ 
rible  unknown  nations.  With  regard  to  the  fleet,  he  affirmed 
it  would  be  fo  larg-e,  that  no  harbour  of  Greece  could  contain 
it ;  the  right  wing  to  be  competed  of  Tyrians  and  Sidonians ; 
the  left  of  Aradians  and  the  Sidetes  of  Pamphylia  ;  nations, 
who  were  allowed  univerfally  to  be  the  beft  and  moil  experienc¬ 
ed  mariners  in  the  world  :  that  it  would  be  to  no  purpofe  to 
enumerate  the  immenfe  fums  which  Antiochus  was  bringing 
with  him  ;  every  one  knowing  that  the  kingdoms  of  Afia  had 
always  abounded  in  gold  :  that  they  were  to  judge,  in  propor¬ 
tion,  of  the  reft  of  the  military  preparations:  that  in  confe- 
quence  the  Romans  would  not  now'  have  to  do  with  a  Philip  or 
an  Hannibal ;  the  latter  being  only  a  citizen  of  Carthage,  and 
the  former  conihicd  within  the  narrow  limits  of  Macedonia  ; 
but  with  a  prince  who  was  fovereign  of  all  Afia  and  part  of 
Europe  :  that  neverthelefs,  though  he  was  come  from  the  molt 
remote  parts  of  the  Eaft,  purely  to  reftore  the  liberty  of  Greece, 
he  did  not  require  any  article  from  fhe  Achseans,  that  Ihould 
interfere  with  the  fidelity  they  might  imagine  they  owed  the 
Romans,  their  firft  friends  and  allies  :  that  he  did  not  defire 
them  to  unite  their  arms  with  his  again!!  the  people  in  queftion, 
but  only  to  Hand  neuter,  and  not  declare  for  either  party. 

Archidamus,  the  JEtolian  ambalfador,  fpoke  to  the  fame  ef- 
fed!  ;  adding,  that  the  fafeft  and  wife!!  courfe  the  Achaeans 
could  take,  would  be  to  remain  fpedfators  of  the  war,  and  to 
wait  in  peace  for  the  event,  without  Iharing  in  it,  or  incurring 
any  hazard.  Then  growing  warmer  as  he  went  on,  he  threw 
out  invedlives  and  reproaches  again  ft  the  Romans  in  general, 
and  again!!  Quintius  in  particular.  He  called  them  an  ungrate¬ 
ful  people,  who  had  forgot  that  they  owed  to  the  bravery  of 
the  oEtolians,  not  only  the  vidfory  they  had  gained  over  Philip, 
but  their  general’s  life,  and  the  fafety  of  their  army.  For 
what,  continued  he,  did  Quintius  do  in  this  battle,  w'orthy  a 
great  captain?  Pie  declared,  that  he  himfelf  had  obferved  liim 
during  the  engagement  wholly  employed  in  confulting  the  auf- 
pices,  in  facrificing  vidfims,  and  offering  up  vows,  like  an  augur 
or  a  prieft,  whilft  himfelf  was  expoling  his  perfon  and  life  to  the 
enemy’s  darts,  for  his  defence  and  prefervation. 

To  this  Quintius  anfwered,  that  it  was  plain  which  party 

Archidamus 


